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The  true  End  of  Education.  15 

their  curiosity  and  desires  be  encouraged,  by  showing  the  way 
to  knowledge,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  must  be  pursued. 
Let  their  own  child-like  plans  be  developed  and  perfected  by 
our  assistance  or  forbearance.  Let  them  be  aided,  and  as  may 
be  needful  required  to  limit  their  attention  to  proper  objects  — 
subordinating  the  many  to  the  few,  and  the  less  to  the  greater; 
tnd  holding  fast  each  chosen  pursuit,  «o  as  to  secure  its  due 
{progress  or  result.  At  another  time,  we  can  better  illustrate 
what  we  mean,  by  stating  some  experiments  which  have  fallen 
under  our  own  abservatioa. 


^Eitmcted  fruai'tte  tmmCan  fonnial  of  Education.) 
ERRORS  IN  £DCK;ATI0N. 

[We  present  the  foTlowing'^  as  exnreMingf  the  views  of  the  new  Schod  of  Ed- 
ucation, aa  it  may  be  termed,  found  among  the  membera  of  the  Society  for  the 
Oiffiiaion  of  Uantil  Knowledge.  Many  ^  the  viewa  will  be  found  preciaelj 
like  thoae  we  have  ezpieased.] 

Education  may  be  defined,  -as  that  series  of  means  by  which 
the  human  understanding  is  improved,  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  heart  are  formed  and  called  forth,  between  infancy  and  the 
time  when  we  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  tafce  an  active 
part  in  life.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  education, 
however,  has  various  meanings.  With  the  wealthy  classes  it  is 
understood,  that  those  only  are  educated  who  have  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  d^c.  The  merchant  and  tradesman  look 
for  education  hi  penmanship  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  calculation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  national  schools,  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  all  education  is  com- 
prised in  the  qualifications  of  reading  and  writing ;  but  those 
who  have  led  them  into  this  delusion  must  be  more  commended 
for  their  zeal  and  good  intentions  than  for  then*  judgment. 

The  end  of  education  we  must  suppose  to  be  what  the  word 
literally  implies  —  to  draw  out ;  that  is,  to  draw  out  the  qualities  I 
and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  what  system  of  training  chil- 
dren is  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  of  which  our  nature  may  be  capable. 

Among  many  of  the  ancient  nations,  the  education  of  youth 
was  made  an  important  part  of  the  state  polity.     The  Persians, 
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not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  publication,  and  to  foma  who 

imagined,  with  a  very  able  man  who  was  consulted  at  its  commence- 
ment, that  **  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet  or  two  could  be  written 
about  education  !" 

Among  so  many  coadjutors,  some  of  whom  we  only  know  through 
the  results  of  their  kindness,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  persuaded  have 
done  everything  which  their  circumstances  allowed,  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  specify  individuals.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating, 
that  while  the  first  contribution  to  the  Annals  was  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  neighboring  State,  whose  influence  and  wealth  are  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  country,  the  second  warn 
an  order  for  ten  sets,  from  the  lamented  Grimke  ;  an  early  one  for  that 
number,  came  from  an  eminent  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  and  another^ 
for  several  copies,  from  North  Carolina,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  late  excellent  Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  that  State  ;  and  others  still,  from  the  presidents  of  our  Western 
Colleges  ;  thus  showing,  that  the  interest  in  the  work  was  by  no  means 
local  in  its  character. 

But  wo  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  those  who  could  only  assist 
us  by  their  efforts  with  others.  To  one  devoted  teacher,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  contribution  furnished  in  this  mode,  and  secured  by  his 
own  pledge,  equal  in  amount  to  any  which  was  supplied  by  individual 
wealth  ;  and  to  others  still,  as  much  as  any  individual  contributed  with 
a  few  exceptions.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  peculiar  emotions, 
the  aid  of  some,  who  have,  literally,  given  from  their  poverty  ;  and  of 
one,  who,  as  we  have  since  learned  lived  upon  bread  and  water  only, 
and  yet  paid  cheerfully  for  the  work,  as  one  which  he  not  only  val- 
ued, himself,  but  which  ho  felt  it  a  duty  to  sustain. 

We  are  dwelling  perhaps  too  long  for  policy,  or  for  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  upon  the  tale  of  difficulties  ;  butif  it  be  tedious,  our  preface 
will  submit  patiently  to  neglect,  and  an  editor  may  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  a  year,  to  lay  aside  his  ofHcial  forms,  and  employ  a  few  unpaid 
pages  in  addressing  his  readers  as  his  own  feelings  dictate.  But  we  are 
also  desirous  of  showing  the  connection  of  our  work  with  its  adopted 
parents  ;  a  connection  which  elevates  it  above  the  obscurity  and  misfor* 
tunes,  and  we  hope,  above  the  dangers  which  attended  its  birth.  To 
them  we  commend  it,  and  entreat  that  they  will  foster  that  which  they 
have  preserved  —  that  they  will  still  allow  it  a  place  in  their  houses, 
and  an  introduction  to  their  friends,  and  include  it  among  those  objects 
which  have  a  claim  to  a  part  of  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  that  they  will  seek  for  it  a  guardian  who  may  conduct 
it  more  efBciently,  and  release  us  from  a  burden,  not  of  labor  but  of 
responsibility,  which  wc  often  fear,  and  which  our  friends  oflen  predict 
we  cannot  sustain. 


In  i«viewiDg  the  Tolmief  imbfiibid,  we  find  a  vcite^  «f  nglMff  finoi     ^, 
sources  of  the  higbert  wrtlMfliyili  tar  own  edoiitiy  •nd'^lilkfope*     "' 
We  have  aimed,  especially  io  enr  eariy  f<oliiiiies,  lo  ewome  the  dfliee  of 
a  painter ;  and  endeavor  to  present  the  epinioos  of  others,  beoaoee  wo 
l>elieved  lAiey  would  be  move  oomet,  end  pessev  ftr  move  enthority 
Chan  our  own« 

We  have  been  tepealedly  edked  for  our  own  opiuoM,  end  as  we  ba?* 
been  suspected  ef  reserving'  tbem  ehtier  from  negHgeace^  or  ftom  dbe 
fear  of  offending,  we  are  bound  to  saj  frankly,  that  we  saw  so  maieh 
the  extent  and  diffieuliieB  of  oor  sofageet,  Aat  we  Mt  Ihtle  oonfideDoaJli*  : 
ourselves^  and  while  these  demends  hare  led  nsto  osprem  oar  ow«  ^ 
opinions  more  freely,  we  eonfess  that  long  examination  only  leads  no 
to  discover  the  extent  of  that  £eld«  in  whieb  we  have  ^rtheved/nly  here 
and  there  a  flower. 

We  bad  but  just  finisbed  onrremailn  on  onr  own  woA,  when  we 
found  with  regret  in  the  90th  No.  Of  the  London  i^arterly  Jonmal  of 
Education,  that  this  wiH  be  the  last  of  Aat  vakiable  series.    It  is  relio* 
quished  because  llie  ssles  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  ito  expcnees,  in   , 
consequence  of  the  same  indMference  or  prejndiee  on  the  safcjeet  whi^ 
has  destroyed  so  many  woriks  of  Che  kind.    The  viewe  of  the  Editor  ara    '  v 
so  coincident  with  our  own,  and  present  so  stroogly  the  neeessity  of  sosn 
Jiee,  as  well  as  efforton  the  part  of  some  to  enstehi  a  beaoon  light  ok 
this  subject  in  our  ownoonntrf— a^centrelbrreftreDoe— anedioaioir 
communication,  on  a  topic  in  which  we  have  a  pecnilar  natknial  intersit 
so  long  as  we  retain  those  freeinetitotiens,  which  rest  on  the  intelUgeaee     . 
and  morals  of  the  people, —  that  we  shall  present  them  to  onr  readen. 

There  is  one  general  reason  assigned,  which  Is  applicable  fo  all 
works  of  a  similar  character. 

"  Periodicail  publications  whieh  are  addfemed  eoMy  to  the  ande^ 
standing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  eommanioate  the  results  of  laboriooe 
research,  to  deduce  general  prindpleB  in  physieal,  political,  or  anjy  other 
branch  of  science,  do  not  in  this  country,  and  hardly  perfiaps  in  edy 
country,  command  an  extensive  sale.  The  nmnber  who  can  tmdentand 
them,  or  whose  edacadon  has  given  them  a  taste  for  such  reeding,  ie 
comparativeiy  smalL  A  Journal  of  £dneafioQ  is  a  publication  of  this 
class,  Its  object  being  to  collect  sach  Ihcts  as  compose  the  annals  or  the 
history  of  education,  to  ascertain  those  general  principles  which  should  '. 
direct  the  education  of  all  tiassee,  and  to  point  out  the  Bseaos  of  re* . 
ducing  them  to  praefice.  Some  years  ego,  but  hanQy  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  It  might  have  been  disputed  in  tUseooBtty  wl^frther 
national  edacation«was  a  mailer  of  soehoMieero  as  to  be  worth  aqy 
eerioas  discussion ;  and  In  each  a  stato  of  opinka,  a  Journal  of  lidnca* 
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PREFACE. 

We  look  with  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the  five  volumes  of  the 
Annals  of  Education,  which  He  before  us,  and  the  opening  of  the  sixth. 
We  wonder  that  it  has  not  passed  into  the  grave,  which  has  swallowed 
up,  we  believe,  every  other  journal  of  this  character,  established 
in  our  country.  We  think  with  gratitude  of  that  kind  providence 
which  has  enabled  us  to  persevere  so  long,  and  to  collect  so  much  on 
the  great  subject  of  our  work,  even  in  so  imperfect  a  manner,  amidst  ill 
health  and  discouragement,  and  in  spite  of  losses,  and  which  has  raised 
up  those  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  so  generously  joined  us  in  sus- 
taining the  work,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  We  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  are  interested  in  its  success,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sets  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  hands  of  (he  Editor,  have  been  disposed  of;  and  that  by 
giving  up  the  only  remaining  fruit  of  the  Editor's  labors  —  the  greater 
part  of  the  properly  of  the  work  —  it  is  entirely  freed  from  embarratt- 
merU,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  advocates  have  secured  an  increase  of 
the  subscription  list  which  will  furnish  a  partial  compensation  to  its 
editor  and  contributors. 

But  we  look  with  deeper  interest,  and  more  fervent  gratitude,  at  the 
evidences  that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  which  we  have  had  many 
coadjutors,  have  not  been  in  vain.  We  have  received  from  individuals 
of  every  class,  not  merely  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  the  collection 
of  those  facts  and  principles  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  present, 
but  assurances  of  the  value  they  attached  to  the  work,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  they  have  derived  from  it,  which  surprised  as  well  as  encouraged 
us.  The  sets,  which  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  wealth 
have  been  kind  enough  to  present  to  public  institutions,  have  been  re- 
ceived in  many  cases,  we  know,  with  great  interest,  especially  among 
those  who  are  engaged  in  mission  schools  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
the  institutions  where  teachers  are  preparing  themselves  for  their  high 
duties.  The  work  has  thus  been  scattered,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
character  extended  to  every  quarter  of  our  country,  and,  we  may  add, 
to  every  portion  of  the  world  ;  and  to  numbers  of  persons  who  were 
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not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  publication,  and  to  some  who 
imagined,  with  a  very  able  man  who  was  consulted  at  its  commence- 
ment, that  **  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet  or  two  could  be  written 
about  education  !" 

Among  so  many  coadjutors,  some  of  whom  we  only  know  through 
the  results  of  their  kinduess,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  persuaded  have 
done  everything  which  their  circumstances  allowed,  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  specify  individuals.  Wc  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating, 
that  while  the  first  contribution  to  the  Annals  was  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  neighboring  State,  whose  influence  and  wealth  are  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  country,  the  second  was 
an  order  for  ten  sets,  from  the  lamented  Grimke  ',  an  early  one  for  that 
number,  came  from  an  eminent  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  and  another, 
for  several  copies,  from  North  Carolina,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  late  excellent  Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  State  ;  and  others  still,  from  the  presidents  of  our  Western 
Colleges  ;  thus  showing,  that  the  interest  in  the  work  was  by  no  means 
local  in  its  character. 

But  we  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  those  who  could  only  assist 
us  by  their  efforts  with  others.  To  one  devoted  teacher,  we  arc 
indebted  for  a  contribution  furnished  in  this  mode,  and  secured  by  his 
own  pledge,  equal  in  amount  to  any  which  was  supplied  by  individual 
wealth  ;  and  to  others  still,  as  much  as  any  individunl  contributed  with 
a  few  exceptions.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  peculiar  emotions, 
the  aid  of  some,  who  have,  literally,  given  from  their  poverty  ;  and  of 
one,  who,  as  we  have  since  learned  lived  upon  bread  and  water  only, 
and  yet  paid  cheerfully  for  the  work,  as  one  which  he  not  only  val- 
ued, himself,  but  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  sustain. 

We  are  dwelling  perhaps  too  long  for  policy,  or  for  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  upon  the  tale  of  difficulties  ;  but  if  it  be  tedious,  our  preface 
will  submit  patiently  to  neglect,  and  an  editor  may  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  a  year,  to  lay  aside  his  official  forms,  and  employ  a  few  unpaid 
pages  in  addressing  his  readers  as  his  own  feelings  dictate.  But  we  are 
also  desirous  of  showing  the  connection  of  our  work  with  its  adopted 
parents  3  a  connection  which  elevates  it  above  the  obscurity  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  we  hope,  above  the  dangers  which  attended  its  birth.  To 
them  we  commend  it,  and  entreat  that  they  will  foster  that  which  they 
have  preserved  —  that  they  will  still  allow  it  a  place  in  their  houses, 
and  an  introduction  to  their  friends,  and  include  it  among  those  objects 
which  have  a  claim  to  a  part  of  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  that  they  will  seek  for  it  a  guardian  who  may  conduct 
it  more  efficiently,  and  release  us  from  a  burden,  not  of  labor  but  of 
responsibility,  which  we  often  fear,  and  which  our  friends  oflen  predict 
we  cannot  sustain. 


In  reviewing  the  volumes  published,  we  find  a  variety  of  matter  from 
sources  of  the  highest  authority  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  have  aimed,  especiatiy  in  our  early  volumes,  to  assume  the  office  of 
«  painter  ;  and  endeavor  to  present  the  opinions  of  others,  because  we 
l)eiieved  ^ey  would  be  more  correct,  and  possess  far  more  authority 
(has  our  own. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  our  own  opinions,  and  as  we  have 
been  suspected  of  reserving  them  either  from  negKgence,  or  from  the 
fear  of  ofiending,  we  are  bound  to  say  frankly,  that  we  saw  so  much 
the  extent  and  difficulties  of  our  subject,  that  we  feit  little  confidence  ia 
ourselves  ^  and  while  these  demands  have  led  us  to  express  our  own 
opinions  more  freely,  we  confess  that  long  examination  only  leads  ua 
to  discover  the  extent  of  that  iield,  in  which  we  have  gatfaered.on]y  here 
<and  there  a  flower. 

We  had  but  just  finished  our  remarks  on  our  own  work,  when  we 
found  with  regret  in  the  90th  No.  of  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  that  this  wiH  be  the  last  of  that  valuable  series.  It  is  relin- 
quished because  the  sales  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  indifiference  or  prejudice  on  the  subject  which 
has  destroyed  so  many  woiics  of  the  kind  The  views  of  the  Editor  are 
80  coincident  with  our  own,  and  present  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  «oert- 
Jicty  as  well  as  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  sustain  a  beacon  light  on 
this  subject  in  our  own  country  —  a  centre  (or  reference  —  a  medium  of 
communication,  on  a  topic  in  which  we  have  a  peculiar  national  interest 
«io  long  as  we  retain  those  free  institutions,  which  rest  on  the  intelligence 
«nd  morals  of  the  people,  —  that  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers. 

There  is  one  general  reason  assigned,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
works  of  a  similar  character, 

"  Periodical  publications  which  Bre  addressed  solely  to  the  under- 
standing, the  object  of  which  is  to  comtnunicate  the  results  of  laborious 
research,  to  deduce  general  principles  in  physical,  political,  or  any  other 
branch  of  science,  do  not  in  this  country,  and  hardly  perhaps  in  any 
country,  command  an  extensive  sale.  The  number  who  can  understand 
them,  or  whose  education  has  given  them  a  taste  for  such  reading,  is 
comparatively  small.  A  Journal  of  Education  is  a  publication  of  this 
class,  its  object  being  to  collect  such  facts  as  compose  the  annals  or  the 
history  of  education,  to  ascertain  those  general  principles  which  should 
direct  the  education  of  all  classes,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  re- 
ducing them  to  practice.  Some  years  ago,  but  hardly  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  might  have  been  disputed  in  this  country  whether 
national  education 'Was  a  matter  of  such  concern  as  to  be  worth  any 
•erioss  discussion  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  opinion,  a  Journal  of  Educa* 
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tion,  if  one  bmd  cxiBfied,  couTd  hardly  fail  to  have  ezprassetl  opinions, 
which  should  awail  prqudices,  aud  excite  aogry  feelings.'* 

At  some  fomier  periods,  or  ki  some  parts  of  our  owa  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  the  importance  of  general  or  improved  education,  was- 
denied  ;  and  of  coarse  the  whole  subject  would  be  regarded  with  iudif- 
ference.  But  even  when  public  opinion  is  changed,  scrions  difficuhie» 
remain. 

'<  The  importance  of  educatkm  being  now  a  thfog  agreed  oo  and  set' 
tied,  —  aud  unfortunately  settled  in  the  minds  of  many,  like  other 
opinions,  without  the  reasons  for  ihem  —  it  remains  to  say —  what  shall 
education  be,  and  how  shall  it  be  managed  ?  A  journal  which  shall  dis- 
cuss this  matter  must  ako  unavoidably,  and  even  without  seeking  for 
occasions^  offend  many  prejudices.  The  Journal  of  Education  has  no- 
doubt  often  done  this,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  sale  may  have  depende<I 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  wbicb  mainly  create  the  kirgcr 
demand  for  religious  and  political  publications.  That  it  has  Hot,  how* 
ov<>r, derived  much  advantage  in  the  way  of  sale  from  gratify iog  passions, 
appears  from  the  small  number  of  copies  sold,  which  has  never  exceeded 
1900  of  any  one  number.  To  those  who  are  ac<|uuinted  with  the  book,^ 
it  will  be  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  mass  of  its  contents,i 
that  nothing  could  be  less  adapted  to  please  a  mere  partisan,  whether  in 
matters  of  faith,  or  any  matter  else  *,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  book 
must  always  be,  to  persons  not  sincerely  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
education,  and  anxiously  bent  on  improving  it  —  dry,,  wearisome,  and 
•ometimes  unintelligible.  What  has  been  said,  contains  some  of  tbe- 
reasons  why  neither  this  Journal  of  Education  nor  any  other  can,^  at 
present,  command  a  large  sale." 

There  is  one  class  of  obstacles  not  alluded  to  here,  wbicb  we  are 
ashamed  to  name,  but  which  are  still  serioas.  We  mean  the  jealousy 
of  personal  interest  or  ieeling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  authors  of 
school  books.  The  neglect  of  their  schools,  and  their  methods,  (and 
above  all,  disapprobation)  will  produce  disaffection  or  even  opposition, 
and  there  are  many  who  hesitate  to  sustain  a  journal  which  should  re- 
commend any  other  books  or  methods  than  their  own  'r  and  some  who 
hint  very  plainly  at  a  species  of  traffic,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  in  pay- 
ing the  price  of  a  work  they  have  acquired  a  daim  to  something  more 
than  the  volume  which  is  furnished.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  admit  no 
such  claim  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  as  we  have  already  experienced, 
that  it  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success. 

The  closing  remarks  on  this  subject,  describe  the  onty  crreumstances 
in  which  the  sale  of  such  a  work  can  be  properly  extended. 

"  If  there  were  a  general  and  profound  convicttoa  of  the  importance 
of  education,  rightly  understood,  and  of  the  improvements  which  are 


requisite  in  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  give  them  the  best 
opportunity  of  attaining  happiness,  such  a  journal  as  this,  and  many 
more  having  the  same  object,  would  be  easily  supported.  But  such  a 
general  conviction  does  not  exist.  As  in  matters  of  religion,  so  in  edu- 
cation, many  assent  to  doctrines  and  principles,  but  few  are  in  earnest 
about  them." 

We  will  only  add,  that  there  must  be  a  "  deep  interest"  in  the  subject, 
as  well  as  profound  conviction  ;  for  how  many  *<  know  the  right,  and  yet 
the  wrong  pursue  !" 

But  how  is  this  general  and  profound  conviction  to  be  produced  ?  By 
stopping  our  presses,  and  throwing  aside  our  pens  on  this  subject  ?  Has 
such  an  object  ever  been  accomplished  in  such  a  way  ?  Wuit  for  the 
demand  !  As  well  might  we  wait  for  the  Chinese  to  come  and  seek  our 
wares  and  our  trade  —  or  expect  the  savage  to  come  and  plead  to  be 
taught  kindness,  and  industry,  and  virtue.  Does  the  earth  produce  its 
crop,  without  labor  and  cultivation,  and  sowing  and  gathering?  Is  there 
any  royal  way  of  doing  good  without  labor  or  sacrifice  —  of  obtaining 
the  reward  without  earning  it  ?  Do  those  who  labor  for  political,  or 
sectarian,  or  private  objects  relapse  into  silence  because  their  objects  are 
misunderstood  or  neglected  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  lifl  up  their  voice 
the  louder,  and  make  the  more  urgent  appeals.  By  these  means  they 
succeed,  and  in  a  multitude  of  case:*,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  they  resolve 
and  expect  to  succeed.  The  Great  Teacher,  himself,  has  taught  us  the 
prevalence  of  importunity  and  perseverance,  even  with  an  unjust  judge. 

The  friends  of  the  Annals  have  done  much  to  sustain  it,  and  to  extend 
its  influence  and  its  circulation.  We  have  finally  sacrificed  our  health, 
to  secure  its  existence,  and  have  come  to  seek  it,  where  we  hope  to  obtain 
materials  of  great  value  for  its  pages.  These  united  efforts,  have,  we 
trust,  insured  its  continuance  —  they  have  resulted,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  making  it  more  extensively  known,  and  in  increasing  its  subscription 
list.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  weary  in  well-doing.  For  ourselves,  many  of 
our  readers,  are  well  aware,  that  every  hour  we  spend  for  this  work, 
might  l)e  spent  with  fourfold  personal  benefit  in  other  ways,  and  that  we 
have  no  personal  interest  in  its  prosperity.  But  we  are  prepared  to  go 
on  with  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  our  power,  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  co- 
adjutors to  unite  with  us  in  a  pledge,  that  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  an 
American  Journal  of  Education,  sfiaU  be  stutained.  The  first,  and 
great  difficulties  are  now  surmounted.  Let  us  not  lose  our  past  labors, 
or  fail  of  the  great  object  for  want  of  perseverance. 
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MEANS  OF  SELF-DIRECTION. 

*  If  indeed  he  will  now  direct  himself.*    Annals,  1835,  p.  137. 

Self-direction,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  has  never  hitherto 
been  either  given  or  received  generally,  in  any  class  of  society, 
or  by  any  advantages  of  education.  It  must  be  confessed,  in 
fact,  that  education  has  been  finished  at  maturity,  —  whether 
by  schools  or  without, — whether  by  the  lowest  schools  for  the 
common  people,  or  by  the  highest  academies  and  colleges  and 
professional  seminaries.  For  the  most  part  it  is  true,  not  only 
that  the  utterly  illiterate  do  not  pass  beyond  their  first  igno- 
rance, but  that  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  whether  of  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  order,  do  but  keep  the  education  with  which 
they  were  ushered  into  life  —  subject  indeed  to  some  chance- 
improvement  by  the  inevitable  lessons  of  experience,  as  they 
are  to  some  decay  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  not  brought 
into  immediate  and  frequent  use  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  How 
uncommon  is  it  to  see  that  education  constantly  and  regularly 
advancing  —  growing  even  as  it  grew  under  the  cultivation  of 
childhood  and  youth  !  Yet  must  we  assert  that  any  education 
which  leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  self-advancement  —  in- 
capable of  future  growth — is  not  the  education  of  men. 
Mechanical  preparation  for  the  business  of  life,  though  it  may 
have  its  artificial  stops  and  moves  in  all  due  arrangement,  is  but 
the  constitution  of  machinery.     It  is  not  the  education  of  men. 
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faabits  of  industry  and  skill  in  their  appropriate  labors.  From 
being  provided  with  suitable  apartments,  and  ^a  place  for  every- 
thing/ agreeably  to  the  great  maxim  of  the  British  School 
Society,  *  everything'  viras  soon  *  in  its  place';  the  H^omen  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  houses  clean,  and  in  order ;  and  the 
husbands  find  a  comfortable  home,  which  draws  them  from 
bad  company  and  the  tavern.  A  gentleman  who  adopted  this 
plan  in  another  place,  thus  describes  the  results. 

*  Id  the  course  of  a  few  years,  most  of  the  cottagers  acquired 
frugal,  regular  habits;  their  children  also  were  brought  up  in  the 
same,  being  decently  lodged,  sent  to  school  betimes,  and  taken  by 
their  parents  to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Being  thus 
trained,  they  were  qualified  at  an  early  age  to  earn  something 
towards  their  own  maintenance,  or  to  go  into  service. 

'  The  laborers  becoming  ihore  and  more  provident,  showed  no 
inclination  to  apply  for  parochial  relief;  and  lor  these  twentynine 
years,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  provisions  at  different  times^ 
in  scarcely  any  instance,  except  in  great  affliction  from  sickness, 
have  they  received  anything  from  a  parish. 

'  Thus  the  writer  thinks  it  manifest  that  the  laborers  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  state  in  which  the  British  peasantry  formerly 
were  —  providing  for  themselves  and  families  by  their  industry  and 
foresight.' 

Mr  Allen  proposes  a  plan  of  this  kind  as  suited  to  produce 
the  best  effects  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  considers  it  also  capable  of 
applications,  which  will  be  important  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  becoming  more  so  every  day. 

'  Schools  of  industry  and  agriculture  might  be  supported  on  the 
plan,  for  poor  orphans  and  other  children,  in  which  they  might  be 
made  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  a  useful  education.* 

*  Work  houses  in  country  places,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  sup- 
ported on  the  plan.  A  sufficient  allotment  of  land  being  provided, 
the  inmates  might  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to  their  own 
support. 

'  Reformatories  or  Penitentiaries,  for  juvenile  and  other  criminals, 
miffbt  be  established  upon  the  plan  with  great  effect,  when  an 
enlightened  policy  shall  adopt  systems  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  barbar* 
ous  and  criminal  expedient  of  extermination. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  thiv  place,  that  a  small  achool  on  the  plan  here 
meotioned,  baa  been  aurceasfuily  sustained,  fur  nearly  two  years,  in  Troy, 
New  Hampshire,  by  Mr  Ezekiel  Rich,  an  account  ofwliicb,  may  hereafter  be 
presented  to  our  reader* 
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*  And  lastly,  the  general  adoption  of  these  plana  would  nearly 
annihilate  the  poors'  rates  in  agricaltural  districts.' 

We  will  close  our  extracts  by  stating,  in  his  own  terms, 
the  object  of  this  active  friend  of  the  poor. 

*  The  object  for  publishing  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing 
in  the  Lindfield  colony,  is  to  encourage  landed  proprietors  who  have 
hearts  to  feed  the  poor,  and  who  only  want  to  be  informed  of  a 
practicable  plan  for  their  relief,  "  to  go  and  do  likewise";  and  we 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  wherever  the  whole  of  the  farmers'  laborers  in 
a  parish  can  be  thus  accommodated,  not  only  might  the  poors'  rates 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle,  )nit  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  moral  character  of  the  poor  will  be  raised,  and  that  state  of 
degradation  which  leads  to  vice  and  consequently  to  misery, 
would  be  exchanged  for  one  of  independence  and  self-respect — a 
state  roost  favorable  to  virtue,  and  consequently  to  happiness.' 

May  our  country  guard  against  such  evils  before  it  is  too 
late  ;  and  may  some  of  our  benevolent  stewards  of  providence 
be  stimulated  by  this  example,  to  examine  and  provide  for  the 
poverty  and  idleness,  which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  the  crimes 
and  dangers  of  our  country. 


(Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Eiitoc) 
€N  THE  INCOMPETENCY  OP  TEACHERS, 

You  are  engaged  in  a  great  undertaking,  (he  endeavor  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  a  disi^reeable  subject — disagreeable, 
because  the  community  have  made  it  such  by  indifference  and 
Ignorance.  You  have  many  things  against  which  to  contend, 
which  are  never  met  with  by  those  who  conduct  periodicals  of 
another  stamp.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  be  supported 
more  and  nrare  firmly.  I  long  to  see  our  own  America  take  the 
lead,  as  well  in  the  matter  of  general  instruction,  as  in  her  sys- 
tems of  physical)  civil,  and  religious,  improvement.  The 
defects  in  our  present  systems  are  very  numerous. 

1.  It  is  not  understood  that,  as  respects  cultivation,  each 
child  has  a  physical,  an  intelleiiual  and  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  education  aims  at  perfection  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

5L  Educators    are  not  permanently   located.    Change  of 
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masters,  during  the  season  of  breaking  a  colt,  will  often  form 
an  unruly  animal.  So  it  may  be  with  the  constant  change  of 
instructcvs.  I  had  rather  give  a  child  of  mine  to  a  third  rate 
teacher,  if  he  be  constant,  than  to  first  rate  teachers  if  they  are 
to  be  changed  each  quarter. 

3.  Educators  are  not  qualified.  It  is  too  much  the  opinion 
that  any  one  can  teach  a  child.  But,  in  truth,  it  requires  the 
greatest  philosopher  to  touch,  without  injuring,  this  '  infancy  of 
immortality.' 

I  have  often  and  long  reflected  upon  this  subject  in  relation 
to  myself.  I  am  scarcely  twcntytwo^  and  yet  have,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  been  through  with  a  'regular 
course*  of  education,  and  have  been  already  almost  two  years 
employed  in  teaching.  But  having  left  the  farm  and  the  district 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  having  ^  gone  through^  col- 
lege so  as  to  graduate  at  a  very  early  age,  how  can  I  be  qual* 
ified?  How  should  I  enter  immediately  upon  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  trusts  ever  committed  to  man?  I 
tremble !  Yet  mine  is  no  uncommon  case.  1  scarcely  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  man  cannot  get  an  education  in  our  colleges  which 
will  fit  him  for  this  employment.  Teaching  is  not  yet  a  pro- 
fesi-ion.  The  physical  nature  must  be  trusted  only  to  his 
care,  who  has  made  himself  somewhat  acquainted  with  its  con- 
struction.  So  with  the  moral  nature.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  the  intellect !  —  that  may  be  left  for  boys  and  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  to  tamper  with,  and  to  fashion  according 
to  every  whim  or  puerile  conceit  which  may  fasten  itself  upon 
their  minds.  Is  this  as  it  should  be?  It  is  foiiy  and  madness 
in  parents  and  guardians  —  and  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  wick- 
edness in  us  who  pretend  to  teach.  We  '  daub  with  untem- 
pered  mortar.'' 

But  I  soothe  conscience  by  saying,  It  is  a  sin  of  the  times, 
not  of  mine.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  entered  my  profession 
so  soon,  bad  my  purse  permitted  further  preparation.  Would 
there  was  law  to  prevent  me,  even  now  I  I  would  leave  my 
school  and  go  back  to  the  (iirm  gladly,  until  I  could  take  up 
the  profession  by  law.  Why  not  punish  quackery  in  teaching  ? 
Is  injury  done  to  the  mind  of  less  detriment  than  injury  to  the 
body  ?     Shame  to  mxx  consistency  I 

It  was  my  intention  to  spend  three  years  after  graduating, 
exclusively  in  pursuing  those  studies  which  should  best  fit  me 
for  the  arduous  undertaking,  but  I  was  without  money.  I  heard 
of  the  conventions  and  lectures  in  Boston,  and  longed,  and 
still  do  long  to  attend  them ;  but  I  am  poor.  It  is  eveo 
doubtful  whether  my  profession  will  support  me.    If  it  does. 
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though  ever-  so  poorly,  I  am  fixed  nol  to  desert  it ;  nay,  to 
make  much  sacrifice  for  my  favorite  pursuit.  Favorite !  Yes, 
it  must  be  —  will  be  a  profession,  distinct  and  honorable;  and 
t)h,  how  important!  The  physiologist  cures  the  maladies  of 
the  body-;  the  theologian  strives  to  mend  the  heart;  but  it  is 
for  the  educator  to  prevent  disease  in  both :  and  to  this  is  su- 
peradded the  delicate  business  of  arranging  and  putting  in 
operation  the  intricate  and  subtUe  mechanism  of  the  human 
mind.  It  was  no  small  labor  to  construct  the  'Automaton 
Lady,'  and  it  must  require  close  and  continued  attention  to 
trace  in  order  of  cause  and  efiect,  the  numerous  and  compli- 
cated wheels  and  springs  which  produce  those  admirable  imi- 
tations of  intelligent  motion.  If  then  this  material  image 
require  so  much  study,  how  much  may  not  be  bestowed  upon 
the  intellectual,  beautiful,  living  originall  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Let  not  the  delicate  vase  while 
forming  receive  too  rude  a  touch  from  unskilful  hands,  else  its 
beauty  may  be  marred,  its  symmetry  destroyed,  and  its  whole 
«lmcture  wofully  and  forever  shattered.  £•  S.  H 
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is  A  PERSON  PROPERLY  QUALIFIED  FOR  TEACHING,  WITH- 
OUT AN  APPROPRIATE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION? 

To  whom  shall  I  put  this  que^ion?  If  to  the  civilian,  what 
will  be  his  reply  ?  If  to  the  political  economist^  what  will  he 
answer  ?  If  to  the  minister  and  phjrsician,  what  will  they  say  ? 
Ask  the  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sponse from  them  ?  Propose  the  question  to  the  magistrate, 
and  what  reply  will  be  returned  ? 

If  I  ask.  Ought  we  to  expect  merchants  and  tradesmen  to 
succeed  well  in  business,  with  no  appropriate  training  ?  the 
answer  from  every  one  is,  No.  If  I  ask,  Will  men  become 
skilful  in  the  *  heating  art,^  without  appropriate  instruction  ? 
The  answer  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  is,  No.  From  thirty  medical  schools  in  the  land,  the 
loud  response  is.  No. 

Inquire  again.  Will  men  be  qualified  for  advocates  and 
counsellors,  when  they  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  at  our  colleges  and  universities  ?  From  every  state 
in  the  Union,  the  answer  is,  No. 

3* 
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Ask  once  more.  Why  must  students  spend  three  jears  a(  a 
theological  seminary,  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  preach  the 
gospel?  The  reply  is  instantly  returned,  *Tbe  nature  of 
their  business  requires  it ;  and  they  will  not  succeed  without 
it.'  Medical  scl>ools,  Law  schools,  and  Ti>eok)gical  institu- 
tions are  demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  are  established 
ih  every  part  of  the  land.  Hardly  a  youth  in  the  republic 
needs  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of  his  own  State  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  professional  education  for  either  of  tlic  learned 
professions. 

I  rejoice,  Mr  Editor,  that  thrs  is  so.  Every  lover  of  his 
country  will  rejoice.  But,  alas,  where  are  those  to  be  educated 
whose  business  it  is  to  sow  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  —  to 
lay  tire  foundation  for  n>any  other  laborers,  and  to  be  cliarged 
with  governing  and  instructing  those  who  are  to  fill  every  pro- 
fession and  every  office  —  those  who  arc  to  be  the  citizens  of 
the  most  ei>lightened  nation  on  the  earth?  Where j  where 
shall  the  instructors  of  all  these  be  properly  educated! 

Are  they  prepared  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of 
their  station  when  they  leave  the  common  sc1kk>1  room,  the 
academy  or  the  college  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  men  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  offer  therr  services  as  lawyers,  physicians  and 
ministers,  under  similar  circumstances?  Can  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  assert  that  such  a  course  would  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  community,  than  to  intrust  the  young,  at  that  age  when 
impressions  are  so  easily  made  and  prove  so  lasting,  to  the  care 
of  those  who  have  never  received  an  hour's  instruction^  in  re- 
lation to  their  duties  and  responsibilities? 

The  complaint  is  heard  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  (hat  our 
systems  of  education  are  defective  —  that  teachers  are  inade- 
quate to  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties  —  that  much  of  the  money 
paid  for  instruction  is  lost,  and  that  noany  promising  children 
are  ruined  by  miseducation*  And  yet,  what  remedy  is  pro- 
posed and  applied?  More  than  one  miflion  of  the  children  in 
the  United  States  are  at  this  moment  unprovided  with  schools 
of  any  kind.  Half  of  them  will  soon  go  to  the  baNot  box,  un- 
able to  read  the  votes  which  they  cast  for  men  to  fill  the  offices 
of  government !  But,  alas,  what  means  are  employed  adequate 
to  lessen  or  remove  the  evil  ? 

The  indifference  on  this  subject  is  criminal  and  dangerota. 
Good  ministers^  successful  physicians,  and  able  lawyers  will 
never  be  found  where  public  opinion  does  not  demand  that  they 
be  thoroughly  educated  for  their  respective  professions.  And 
can  teachers  be  found  possessed  of  adequate  knowledge  and 
si;;!!,  up'i'^r  any  other  circumstances?     Does  it   not   betray 
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great  ignoniDce  to  expect  it?     If  so,  why  do  good  men  slumber 
over  this  subject  ? 

In  New  England,  there  is  not  an  institution  with  an  endow- 
ment of  a  single  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
course  of  professional  instruction  to  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers !  Shall  I  show  *•  the  nakedness  of  the  land '  still  more> 
by  saying  that  it  is  now  a  question  with  one  of  the  most  intel* 
ligent  boards  of  Trustees  in  New  England,  whether /or/y  tAou- 
sand  dollars  can  be  raised  to  endow  one  ?  A  sum  far  less  than 
has  been  sent,  within  a  year,  from  the  benevolent  m  this  land 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  endow  institutions  at  the  West!  Contribu* 
tions  for  education  at  the  West  have  been  too  small  rather 
than  too  large,  it  is  true ;  but  what  has  been  done  for  our  own 
sons  and  daughters  at  home  ? 

This  indifference  is  sui  generis.  It  exists  with  regard  to  no 
other  subject.  A  professorship  in  a  college  is  established  with 
great  ease.  A  library  for  a  college  or  theological  seminary  is 
readily  furnished  ;  but  who  is  ready  to  furnish  one  for  a  Teach- 
er's seminary  ?  Stock  for  a  rail-road  is  needed.  The  books 
are  opened  today  and  filled  tomorrow.  It  is  for  a  work  which 
will  be  a  public  benefit.  But  ask  again,  who  will  furnish  the 
funds  for  a  school  for  teachers  ?  and  we  wait  for  the  answer. 
From  whom  will  it  be  received  ? 

To  the  writer,  it  is  most  obvious  that  popular  education  can 
not  be  expected  to  advance,  till  means  are  provided  for 
the  education  of  instructors.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  teach- 
ing can  never  become  a  profession  and  command  the  best  taU 
tntSj  till  facilities  for  professional  instruction  are  furnished, 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  candidates  for  the  bar  and  the  pulpit. 
True,  we  have  men  educated  to  that  profession,  who  have  be- 
come eminent.  But  the  number  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  eminent  ministers,  physicians  and  lawyers.  It 
would  be  as  true  of  either  of  the  learned  professions,  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  this  furnishes  no  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  appropriate  means  for  education. 

What  argument  can  be  adduced,  proving  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  theological  seminaries  and  medical  colleges,  that  does 
not  equally  prove  the  necessity  there  is  for  teacher's  seminaries? 
Why  then  do  our  legislatures,  and  especially  philanthropists 
and  Christians,  continue  to  slumber  over  it  ?  V. 
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LARGC  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

Mr  Editor — In  your  number  for  October,  I  observe  a  spir- 
ited article  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Foster,  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  a  large  text  hand  in  teaching  writing ;  in  oppo-' 
sition  to  the  views  of  Dr  Aicott  and  others,  who  insist  that  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time. 

Mr  F.  asserts,  that  '  the  first  object  in  teaching  penman- 
ship,  is  to  developCf  exercise,  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers 
of  the  fitters  and  hand,^ 

But  is  this  true?  Is  the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  mus- 
cular powers  of  the  hand,  '  the  first  object  in  teaching  pen- 
manship' ?  It  should  be  a  secondary  object,  I  grant }  but 
can  we  justly  say  more  ?  The  muscular  powers  of  the  fingers 
and  hand  are  indeed  ^  developed  and  invigorated'  in  writing, 
as  Mr  Foster  observes,  provided  the  text  hand  which  the  pupil 
is  required  to  write,  is  '  not  so  large  as  to  exceed  the  natural 
powers  of  the  hand  ;'  but  has  Mr  Foster  shown  that  all 
writing  beyond  the  size  of  a  good,  plain,  running  band  is  not 
beyond  the  *  natural  powers  of  the  hand,'  at  the  period  of 
life  when  those  powers  are  usually  put  in  requisition  ? 

He  may,  perhaps,  maintain, —  though  I  think  he  does  not 
—  that  no  individual  ought  to  be  taught  the  art  of  writing 
until  he  has  attained,  or  nearly  attained  to  maturity.  So  far 
as  the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  is  to  be 
made  a  prominent  object,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  child 
of  six  or  eight  years  of  age  need  a  common  running  hand  for  thi» 
purpose,  the  boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  young  man  of  eighteen, 
twenty,  or  twentyfive,  will  need  for  the  same  end,  a  text  handy 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Mr  Foster.  I  believe  it  is  young 
men  from  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  twentyfive  or  thirty,  that  Mr 
Foster  instructs  principally  ;  and  for  such,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  text  hand  which  he  recommends,  and  which  we  find  in 
his  elementary  copy  books,  is  much,  if  any  too  large. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  believe  Mr  F.  does  not  recom- 
mend to  defer  the  art  of  writing  until  pupils  arrive  at  the  age 
at  which  they  are  usually  admitted  into  his  own  school.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  he  thinks  they  should 
be  taught  to  write^  either  with  the  pencil  or  pen,  as  early  as 
possible ;  and  this,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  it  may  afTord  them,  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c. 

Now  if  he  admits  the  cultivation  of  the  muscular  powers  of 
the  hand  to  be  the  first  object  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  if 
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•lie  size  of  the  letters  is  an  important  element  of  the  means  of 
this  disciphne,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  different  ages  require 
a  larger  or  smaller  hand.  If  that  which  Mr  F.  has  selected,  is 
exactly  fitted  for  the  existing  strength  of  young  men  of  eigh- 
teen, it  will  be  much  too  large  —  probably  three  or  four  times 
— for  the  boy,  and  especially  the  girl  of  six  or  eight,  whose 
existing  strength  is  comparatively  little.  Or  if  it  be  not  too 
large  for  the  latter,  then  it  should  b^  at  least  three  or  four  times 
as  large  for  the  former.  Yet  Mr  F.  sends  out  his  elementary 
copy  books  ruled  of  the  same  width.  I  submit  it,  therefore, 
to  the  reader  to  decide,  whether  he  is  wrong  in  his  premises 
—  in  stating  that  the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  should  be  the  Jirst  object  in  teaching  pen- 
manship —  or  whether  he  has  made  a  very  great  error  in  dis- 
ciplining hands  and  fingers  of  very  different  size  and  strength 
by  precisely  the  same  sort  and  size  of  machinery. 

Mr  Foster  triumphantly  asks,  *■  What  muscular  power  or 
command  of  the  pen  is  obtained  by  writing  small  hand  ?'  and 
answers  the  question  in  the  next  breath,  by  saying,  '  None/ 
Yet  I  have  just  shown  that  what  would  be  small  hand  to  the 
young  man  of  eighteen,  would  be  large  hand  —  when  the  mere 
muscular  strength  of  the  parties  is  taken  into  the  account  — 
to  the  girl  of^ix  or  eight ;  and  the  contrary.  Therefore,  if  Mr 
Foster's  large  text  hand  is  adapted  to  give  either  muscular 
power  or  command  of  the  hand  to  the  child  of  six,  it  will  be 
useless  to  the  man  of  eighteen;  for  to  him  it  will  be  'small 
hand.'  This,  I  say,  is  the  result,  admitting  Mr  F.'s  main  prin- 
ciple, that '  the  first  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  de- 
veloptj  exerciiCy  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
hand.^ 

But  perhaps  Mr  F.  by  Jirst  object,  only  means  first  in  order ^ 
and  not  first  in  absolute  importance.  For  it  would  be  as  ab- 
surd in  him  to  pretend  anything  more,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
that  the  first  object  of  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  knit  or  sew,  or 
a  boy  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  mow  grass,  is  to  develope,  exer- 
cise, and  invigorate  the  legs,  the  fingers,  and  the  arms.  The 
more  important  object  in  teaching  penmanship,  walking,  sew- 
ing, or  mowing,  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  performing  these  various 
useful  movements  and  manipulations  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
with  a  suflicient  degree  of  rapidity. 

Mr  F.  appeals  to  experience  on  this  subject,  and  tells  us 
that  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  '  all  the  teachers  of  pen- 
manship, of  any  reputation  as  such,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  agree'  with  him  in  opinion  ;  and  adds,  '  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  we  find  that  afler  a  pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this 
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practice  of  fine  hand/'  the  moment  he  enters  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write  with  any  degree  of  boldness 
and  freedom,  his  handwriting,  however  much  admired  at  school, 
degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawl.' 

By  *  teachers  of  penmanship,'  I  suppose  is  here  meant  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  exclusively ;  and 
when  Mr  F.  s|>eaks  several  times  of  his  own  experience,  and  in 
one  place  of  ten  years'  experience,  I  suppose  he  means  expe- 
rience in  teaching  writing  exclusively.  I  certainly  have  a  very 
great  share  of  respect  for  experience.  I  have  had  experience, 
too ;  though  not  so  much  of  this  exclusive  kind  as  Mr  F.  I 
have  observed  as  well  as  he.  But  this  experience  and  obser- 
vation lead  me  to  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  his. 

I  know  many  men,  and  some  teachers,  who  write  a  bold, 
free,  rapid  and  elegant  hand ;  and  yet  they  never  wrote  much 
large  text  hand  in  their  lives.  There  is  one  teacher  of  an  ele^ 
mentary  school  in  Boston,  an  excellent  penman,  who  not  only 
never  clerived  much  benefit  in  his  own  case  from  writing  text 
hand,  but  who  has  not  for  many  years  required  his  pupils  to 
write  it.     Yet  they  make  excellent  penmen. 

Thousands  of  people,  moreover,  have  become  good  writers, 
merely  from  copying  from  printed  books.  Let  me  point  Mr 
Foster  to  a  whole  nation,  as  it  were,  of  good  penmen,  who 
become  so  without  writing  large  text  hand  at  all.  I  refer  to 
Iceland.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  'Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  that  Island,'  by  Dr  Henderson : — 

'  Being  but  badly  supplied  with  printed  books,  the  Icelanders 
are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  such  as  they  can  get  the 
loan  of;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  ablest  writing 
masters  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  specimens  of  their 
Gothic  writing  are  scarcely  inferior  to  copperplate.' 

I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  Mr  Foster  as  a  writing  master, 
and  trust  he  is  doing  a  great  public  service.  But  even  he  may 
err.  I  am  curious  to  know,  Mr  Editor,  how  he  will  dispose 
of  the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned.  He  will  not,  surely,  under- 
take to  say  that  these  remarks  of  Dr  H.  are  only  applicable  to 
a  few  of  the  more  fevered  Icelanders ;  for  the  Doctor's  lan- 
guage is, '  most  of  them.'  Nor  will  he  say,  that  they  must 
have  received  instruction  in  the  schools ;  for  there  is  but  one 
school  on  the  island.  I  repeat  the  question,  then  —  How  will 
Mr  Foster  dispose  of  such  a  fact?  A. 
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Education  Coitventioit  ik  Kektuckt. 

Tbk  State  Education  Society  of  Kentucky  held  their  third  Annual 
Conirentioii  at  Lexington,  during  the  week  ending  Nov.  7th. 

On  Monday,  the  Convention,  at  therequest  of  Prof.  Dudley,  of  Tran- 
•ylvania  University,  met  with  the  Medical  School,  and  beard  a  lecture 
on  'Physiology  as  a  branch  of  Popular  Education?  On  Tueoday 
morning  they  were  present  to  hear  the  Introductory  Lecture  of  Prof. 
Chaa.  Caldwell,  before  the  Medical  School  of  Transylvania  University 
on  'Education  as  it  should  be, or  Moral  Edtication?  The  Convention 
was  duly  organized  in  the  aAernoon  and  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question, '  What  are  the  most  efficient  means  for  obtaining  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  state  of  Education  in  Kentucky  ?'  which  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  to  be  reported  upon  at  a  future  session  of  the 
Convention. 

Lectures  were  delivered  on  the  *  Moral  Character  and  Ir^iumee  of 
TeaeherSj^  by  Mr  J.  L.  Van  Doren  ;  on  the  '  Study  of  the  Jlneient 
Languages^  by  Rev.  Prof.  Marshall,  of  Tranefylvania  University  ;  on 
the  <  Influence  of  Music  on  Education,^  by  Prof.  lucho,  and  on  '  Moral 
Philosophy  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Educationj-  by  Rev.  R. 
Davidson. 

Several  important  resolutions  were  passed,  among  which  was  one  to 
co-operate  fully  with  the  Western  College  of  Professional  Teachers  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  last  convention  in  be- 
half of  the  Universal  Education  of  the  white  population  of  the  West 
and  Southwestern  States.  It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a 
State  Education  Library  in  Lexington,  and  to  solicit  donations  for  it  from 
the  friends  of  education.  The  formation  of  Agricultural  and  Education 
Lyceums  throughout  the  State  was  recommended,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting scientific  agriculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature 
at  their  next  session,  in  behalf  of  adopting  immediate  and  efficient  means 
for  promoting  Common  School  Education,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Professional  Teachers.  A 
Board  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers  was  also  appointed,  authorised 
to  give  certificates  of  qualifications  of  scholarship  in  the  name  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Society  of  Education. 
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Essex  Couktt  Association  or  Teachers. 

The  sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  wus  held  at  Topsljeld, 
Mass.  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  Dcceml)cr.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  ;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  highly  practical  in  their 
nature  and  tendency.  From  a  gentleman  who  was  present  from  this  city^ 
we  have  derived  the  following  summary  of  the  proceedings. 

Lectures  were  delivered  'On  Teaching  Rhetoric,' by  Rev.  Brown 
Emerson,  of  Salem  ;  '  On  the  extent  to  which  Moral  Suasion,  as  a  means 
of  Discipline  in  schools,  can  be  carried,'  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  ;  <  On  the  Duties  of  School 
Committees,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury  ;  and  *  On 
Phrenology  as  apjilied  to  Education,'  by  Prof.  C.  Dunkin,  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  Discussions  were,  on  the  expediency  of  Corporal  Punishment  in 
Schools ;  on  the  danger  of  a  Servile  Imitation  in  teaching  ;  on  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  schools  ;  on  a  State  Seminary  for  Teachers  ;  and  on  sev- 
eral other  topics. 

After  the  discussions  on  Moral  Suasion  and  Corporal  Punishment,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  Hall  was  Chairman.  A  Report  of  great  practical  value  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  Association  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  it  should  be  published  in  the  papers  in  Essex  County,  and  in  Bos^ 
ton.  We  hoped  to  have  received  a  copy  of  it  in  time  for  the  present 
number  of  the  Annals. 

On  no  one  point  were  the  members  of  the  a&sociation  more  unani- 
mous than  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  exerting,  in  our  schools,  a  salu- 
tary moral  influence,  not  only  by  the  judicious  perusal  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  in  every  other  appropriate  manner. 

It  is  time  that  each  of  the  many  hundred  counties  in  these  United  States 
had  its  annual  and  semiannual  meetings,  on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of 
Essex  County.  They  would  do  immense  good  in  the  way  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  Common  School  Education,  and  thus  confer,  as  that  of 
Essex  County  has  already  done,  a  lasting  blessing  on  the  community. 

Pendletoii  Manval  Labor  School,  S.  C. 

This  Institution,  which,  from  the  late  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors appears  to  be  flourishing,  while  according  to  its  Constitution  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  is  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  no  ecclesiastical  body.  —  The  Report  says 
that  the  Manual  Labor  System,  for  South  Carolina,  has  been  fairly  and 
fully  tested  ;  and   <  that  it  is  decidedly  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
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Education,  Avhich  has  ever  been  introduced  either  into  this  or  any  other 
country.' 

Hitherto  they  have  been  compelled  to  reject  many  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school ;  but  preparations  are  now  making  to  receive  70 
for  next  year  ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  for  this  school  that  the  price  of  Boarding  and  Tuition  is 
only  $60  a  year,  or  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  week  ;  no  deduction  from 
this  being  made,  however,  on  account  of  their  labor. 

New  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Genesee  and  Buffalo,  in  Oc- 
tober last,  it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  for  establishing 
a  College  for  that  great  division  of- the  State  of  New  York,  lying  west 
of  Canandaigua,  and  being  larger  than  the  whole  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. More  than  $160,000  have  been  already  subscribed  ;  120,000  of 
which' is  for  8  Professorships  ;  ^0,000  for  land  near  Buffalo,  where,  we 
understand,  the  College  is  to  be  located  ;  and  20,000  more  towards  a 
general  fund. 

At  the  late  session  of  th^  Synod  of  Michigan,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consult  on  the  beat  location  for  a  College  for  that  Territory  ; 
to  use  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Institution  ;  and,  if  thdy  deem  it  expedient,  to  determine  the  location  and 
proceed  to  the  organization  of  tiie  Institution. 

Wabash  Collegej  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

This  institution  is  rising.  Between  3  and  4000  dollars  have  been  rais- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  and  buildings,  and  some  $5,000  more  are 
pledged.  This  from  a  region  only  ten  years  since  reclaimed  from  the 
forest,  affords  the  highest  promise.  During  the  last  year,  the  school  un- 
der the  care  of  Messrs  Mills  and  Thompson,. has  been  attended  by  80 
pupils.  Mr  Hovey,  who  came  to  the  east  on  an  agency,  has  secured 
about  $28,000  for  the  purposes  of  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  for 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  President.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin, 
D.  D.  of  New  York,  has  accepted  the  Presidential  chair.  Rev.  E.  0. 
Hovey,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Rev.  Caleb  Mills,  P.^ofes- 
sor  of  Languages.  Rev.  John  S.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics.— Cin,  J  (mm, 

Edt7Cation  in  Jamaica. 

There  is  an  excellent  school  for  colored  children  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Newell  and  two  associates,  (all  of 
them  people  of  color)  which  numbers  60  or  70  pupils.    At  the  latest 
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advices,  the  institution  wae  flourishing,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
add  to  it  an  Infant  School  and  a  School  of  Industry.  There  is  also  in 
the  same  place  a  Sabbath  School  of  about  400  scholars,  under  the  care 
of  Mr  J.  M.  Philippo.  This  is  a  large  number  of  colored  children  to 
collect  in  a  population  of  5000  persons. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  Mr  Philippo,  under  whose  direction 
Miss  Newell*s  school  was  established,  is  about  erecting  a  largo  and  con- 
venient school  house,  to  accommodate  300  children  of  both  sexes,  whose 
instruction  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  Monitorial  or  Lancasterian  plan. 
The  cost  of  the  house  is  estimated  at  about  £1000. 

Worcester  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  institution,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  eighteen  months, 
appears  to  flourish.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  term  was 
over  fifty.  The  Seminary  building  has  been  completed  at  an  expense 
of  about  $7000.  Connected  with  the  latter  is  a  steward's  house  and  the 
necessary  out  buildings,  and  about  00  acres  of  excellent  land. 

Proposed  UinvERSiTT  iv   Enoland. 

The  present  government  is  employed  in  framing  a  constitution  for  a 
New  University,  which  shall  confer  degrees  on  all  i>ersous  who,  upon 
examination,  shall  lie  found  competeat- 

The  new  university  must  give  its  graduates  something,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  furnish  it  with  more  to  give  them  than  all  that  the 
two  universities  possess  ;  and  that  without  the  cost  of  a  single  farthing 
to  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  State  can  and  ought  to  require  a  certain  kind  of  education 
in  all  persons  who  aspire  to  All  all  offices  under  the  State  ;  and  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  person  has  this  qualification  or  not,  to  determine 
whether  a  man  is  eligible  or  not  to  such  an  office,  a  testimonial  of  such 
qualification,  in  the  form  of  a  degree  granted  by  the  New  University 
would  be  all  that  is  wanted.  At  present,  many  places  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  a  vast  number  of  others  of  less  comparative  importance,  are 
filled  by  persons  totally  unqualified.  Further,  the  State  has  now  at  its 
disposal  the  endowments  for  education,  formerly  vested  in  municipal 
corporations  ;  and  when  the  inquiries  of  the  charity  commissioners  are 
completed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  something  with  those  endowments 
also  which  are  not  vested  in  manicipal  corporations.  It  will  then 
be  a  useful  measure  to  declare  that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  mas- 
tership or  ushership  of  a  granmiar  school  in  England  and  Wales,  unless 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  University,  properly  certified  ;  or  unless 
he  be  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 


Statistics  of  Education  in  Europe, 
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*  This  New  Univeraity  may  beconiethecentreof  a  completely  organ- 
ized system  of  education,  under  which  institutions  8haU  be  formed  for 
training  teachers  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  schools,  required  by  the 
numerous  and  widely-varying  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Should 
its  original  plan  not  comprehend  all  that  may  be  desired,  we  hardly 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  extend  its 
operations  and  increase  its  powers.' — Lon.  Joum,  of  Education. 

Statistics  op  Education  in  Europe. 
The  London  Statistical  Society  gives  us  the  following  statements. 


England 

and  Walea.-] 

Population,  13,897,187. 

1  Scbs.  1  Schln. 

Maintenance. 

Infant,                |    '2965  \     b9UU5 

Kndnwment,!  tfubscriptinn,    |     Payment,      |  Suh.at  Pay't. 

Daily.                  |  35986  |  1187942 

.Sch.  1  Schra.  |  8ch.  |  Srhrs.  |  Sch.  |  Hchrs.  |  8cii.  |  «cijni. 

Inf.  niid  iMlily, 
Siindny, 

38971 
16838 

1276947 
1548800 

4IIU 
571 

15^764 
39533 

15244 

17ft5ir 
l4-in377 

99141 
101 

73S449 
5718 

StW5 
912 

21SSi7 
8<!MB 

1  55799  1  2-«58:i7| 

4ii77  1  IUc}2a7  1  1WJ73  |  luiltjOi  |  ivOrJ  |  rJ8lb? 

:imi7  1  idl2479 

Increaae  since  I8IB. 

1  i>)ch(K)lff.  1  bcholard. 

liilaiit  and  IHiily, 
8tinday, 

lyt^-ifi 

11285 

Ii7l243 
M233n7 

1    3i»9:ki    1    i7!ir>;m 

Dincnters  Schools. 


Schools.  1  S^lidlara. 

Irilhiit  and  Daily, 
Sunday, 

925 
G247 

518S2 
750107 

1      7172    1      80l9-.»9 

Lending  libraries,  2464. 

Dissenters  are  included  in  the  whole  number,  viz.  no  schools  are 
called  exclusively  Dissenter,  who  do  not  return  themselves  as  such. 

The  number  of  children  returned  as  frequenting  Sunday  schools,  is 
1,548,890.  The  majority  of  these  are  included  among  those  receiving 
daily  instruction. 

The  territory  and  population  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  given  as 
follows: 


Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Canary  Islands,        -        -        - 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Pbillippine  Islands, 
Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 


Inhab. 

IMJrsq. 

Sq.  leagiiM. 

Inhabitants. 

league. 

18,890 

14,660,000 

850 

836 

200,000 

240 

5,010 

856,000 

171 

13,162 

2,525,000 

200 

4 

4,000 

1000 

37,902     18,245,000    2461 


Education, — The  census  of  1803  gave  29,900  students  for  the  whole 
kingdom;  or  one  for  346  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
of  sufficient  age  to  require  instruction,  must  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half;  so  that  only  one  child  in  thirtyfivc  now  receives  that  benefit. 
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EouciTioK  IN  Odx:ssa. 

Odessa  contains  eighteen  schools,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  par- 
ticulars. 

Boys''  Schools. 

Richelieu  Lyceum,  ------    470 

Greek  School,       .        ^        -        -        -        -        -        5S6 

Oriental  do.,     --------6 

Evangelical  do.,    -------        107 

Jewish  do.,      ------..-    267 

Orphan  Asylum,  -        -        -        -        -        -  85 

Six  private  schools,  ----••-    208 

1374 

GirU^  Schools. 

Institute  of  Young  Ladies  of  noble  birth,  -        -      79 

City  School, 132 

Four  private  schools,       -        -        -        -        -        -186 

397 

Total  attending  the  schools  of  both  sexes,    -        -        -  1771 

Thus  one  person  in  every  twentyeight  inhabitants  is  at  school. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A  System  of  Umvkrsal  History,  in  Perspective.  Acconrr«^ 
panicd  by  an  Atlas,  exhibiting-  Chronology  in  a  Picture  of  Nations^ 
and  Progrej«sive  Geography  in  a  series  of  Maps.  Designed  for 
Schools  and  Academics.  By  Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  Author  of  *  The  Republic  of  America,' 
&c.     Hartford  :  P.  J.  Hbntrngton,  ISaS.    8va  pp.  3S4. 

*  The  object  of  this  work,'  says  the  ingenious  author,  <  is  to  furnish 
the  reader  not  only  with  the  main  facts  of  history,  but  also  with  a  plan 
of  classification  which  will  enable  him  to  arranire  whatever  historical 
knowledge  he  may  afterwards  acquire.'  The  plan  of  the  aut^r  i^  a 
good  one,  and  ai>pear8  to  be  happily  executed. 

The  work,  though  merely  a  compenH,  is  far  from  being  as  <iry  and 
tedious  as  conipends  usually  are  ;  and  the  style  is,  in  general,  clear  and 
simple.  It  consists  of  three  divisions  ;  —  Ancient  History,  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  Middle  History  com- 
ing down  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  discovery  of  Atnorica ;  and 
Modern  History,  embracing  events  subsequent  to  that  time.  E^ch  of 
these  divisions  or  parts  is  subdivided  into  epochs. 

But  what  renders  this  system  of  universal  history  peculiarly  interest- 
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iDg»  aiid,ja  our  opinion  highly  valaable,  is  the  maps  which  accompany 
It ;  and  especially  the  <  Picture  of  Nations.'  The  <  Picture'  is  a 
Improvement  on  the  old  *  Chronological  tree,'  which  most  of  our  read- 
ers have  seen.  It  is  formed  by  putting  the  latter  into  perspective,  and 
using  shade  '  to  represent  obscurity  and  moral  darkness,  and  light  tp 
represent  the  reverse.' 

On  examining  the  pages  of  this  work,  we  are  sorry  to  find  some 
errors  of  the  printer ;  but  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  corrected  in  the 
next  edition. 

Elements  op  Moral  Science.  By  Fkancis  Wayland,  D.  D. 
President  of  Brown  University,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Abridged  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the 
Author.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1835.  18mo.  pp. 
244. 

That  such  a  work  as  this  was  greatly  needed  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies, no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  condition  will  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Wc  rejoice  that  the  want  is  now  supplied,  and  from  such  able 
hands.  Pres.  Wayland  has  laid  the  community  under  lasting  obligations 
lo  him  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has  performed  his  task.  Nor  must 
we  neglect  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  enterprising  publishers  have  dune  their  part.  We  could  indeed  wish 
that  the  author's  stylo  were  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  common 
schools  as  of  academies  ;  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  language  had 
been  a  little  more  simple,  even  for  the  latter.  But  as  it  is,  it  deserves 
to  find  its  way,  either  a  sa  reading  book  or  a  text  book,  into  every  school 
house  and  family. 

The  Little  Scholar  Learning  to  Talk.  A  picture  book  for 
Rollo.  By  his  Father.  Boston  :  John  Allen  &  Co.  1835.  18mo. 
pp.  179. 

We  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  little  book,  the  spirit 
of  the  sentiments,  or  the  lively,  pleasant  style  in  which  it  is  written.  It 
must  certainly  become  a  favorite  with  the  young.  The  engravings, 
which  are  in  general  well  executed,  will  add  greatly  to  its  interest, 
and  we  believe  to  its  utility. 

The  French  Reader,  consisting  of  Selections  from  classical 
French  Writers,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Classes. 
Edited  by  J.  Frost.  Philadelphia :  J.  Crissy,  1835.  18mo.  pp. 
252. 

The  editor^s  design^  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  is  to  present '  a 
4# 
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volume  of  sefections  from  wrkeni  of  standftrd-  sutfaority,  choseir  wicb 
reference  not  only  to  the  purity  of  their  style,  but  also  to  the  amount  of 
valuable  information  they  contain.'  The  compiler  ^  ha»  endeaTorcd  to 
collect  such  pieces  as  might  not  only  form  the  taste,  but  stimulate  the 
curiosity,  and  store  the  mind  of  the  yoimg  reader ;'  so  tKat  -^the  pupils 
who  shall  use  this  volume,  will  not  only  be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  French  language  from  such 
teachers  as  Fenelon,.  Chateaabriand,  and  St  Pierre  ;  but  he  will  be  learn- 
ing natural  history  from  Cuvicr  and  BufTon,  astronomy  from  Lalande^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  branches  of  natural  and  moral  science,  from  wri- 
ters of  acknowledged  authority^ 

The  editor  seems  to  have  succeeded,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  purposes  ; 
and  has  furnished  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  the  class  th^t  has  bithcrta 
been  ofiered.  To  teachers  who  adopt  the  method  of  re-translation,  as 
preparatory  to  grammatical  and  conversational  exercises,  this  work  will 
afford  valuable  aid  ;  since  the  extracts,  throngliont,  possess  not  only  the 
recommend iation  of  pure  and  idiomatic  style,  but  of  subjects  peciiliarly 
interesting  and  instructive.  To  recapitulate  such  lessons  will  never  be 
regarded  as  a  task,  but  a  pleasure.  R. 

Foster's  Elememtakx  Copy  Books.  Boston  :  Perkins  &^  Mar- 
tin. 

The  system  presented  by  Mr  Foster,  is  developed  in  a  series  cries' 
sons,  in  four  books,  whose  mechanicalexecution  is  cxcelfent.  The  first 
book  consists  of  lessons  in  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  Penmanship 
—  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  some  of  the  simple  forms  of  letters. 
The  second  book  has  letters  combined  in  words  ;  the  third  contains  ex- 
ercises in  single  letters  and  in.  words  }.  and  the  fourth  consists  of  copies, 
both  in  largo  and  small  hand.  The  exercises  of  the  first  three  books 
arc  all  in  large  hand. 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  doubts  in  regard  to  the  util- 
ity of  so  large  a  hand  as  that  contained  fn  these  copy  books,  especially 
for  beginners  In  common  schools  ;  —  nor  have  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Mr  F.,  so  far  as  they  have  yetbeenp  resented  by  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Annals,  led  to  a  change  of  opinion.  We  have,  however,  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr  Foster's  views,  generally,  and  if  such  large  hand  must  be 
used  at  all,  we  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind  which  is  preferable  to  the 
works  before  us.  Each  book  has,,  on  its  cover,  ample  directions  for 
teachers  and  school  committees,  which,  if  carefully  followed,  may  be  of 
much  service  in  leading  the  young  to  a  knowledge  of  this  important,, 
though,  much  neglected  art. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 


.     Loudon,  Octobsr  13,  18d5. 

It  is  a  gratifying  occitrrence  to  me  that  tire  first  public  occasion  on 
-which  I  attended  in  London,  should  be  connected  with  Education.  It 
was  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  city  of  London  School,  an  in- 
stitution established  by  the  corporation  of  the  city.  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  ceremony,  and  it  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion 
'ihat  it  was  performed  by  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  building  is  to  be  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
strictly  so  called, — that  little  portion  of  this  mammoth  of  cities  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  and  is  under  the  control  of  its  own  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  It  is  the  centre  of  business  and  wealth,  a  region  almost 
unknown  to  the  fashionables  of  the^  West  end,'  except  as  the  deposit 
for  their  wealth;  for  it  nnist  not  be  forgotten  that  London  is  but  a  collection 
uf  cities  and  villages  -covering  a  space  of  about  twenty  square  miles, 
once  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  but  gradually  united  by  rows  and 
fitreets  and  blocks  of  buildings,  so  that  the  eve  of  the  stranger  can  dis- 
cover but  a  single  city,  comprising  a  population  twice  as  great  as  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  city  of  London  School.  Its  site  is  in 
lh«  immediate  vicinity  of  Cheapside,  separated  from  the  very  crowded 
portion  of  the  principal  avenue  for  the  business  of  London,  only  by  a 
row  of  buildings,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  houses  ;  a  circumstance  of 
less  importance,  however,  especially  in  this  climate,  from  its  being 
chiefly  a  day  school.  The  corner  stone  was  surrounded  by  seats  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  covered  with  an  awning.  I  was 
detained  until  nearly  two  oV;lock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
and  OD  approaching,  heard  thb  loud  cheers  of  the  crowd  without,  which 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Lord  Broucham.  The  site  of  the  building  was 
protected  from  the  crowd,  as  new  buildings  always  are  in  London,  by 
a  high  temporary  fence  of  boards.  I  entered  through  a  passage  covered 
with  canvas,  descending  gradually  about  six  feet  to  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  corner  stone  was.  It  was  a  block  four  or  five  feet  square, 
weighing  six  tons,  suspended  by  a  central  iron  attached  to  a  rope,  which 
was  moved  by  machinery.  One  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  a  recent 
English  traveller  in  our  own  country  sent  me,  was  kind  enough  to  in- 
troduce me  to  Lord  Brougham,  with  whose  countenance  you  are  so 
familiar,  and  who  is  still  tne  same  plain  unpretending  man  in  his  ap- 
pearance whom  I  saw  ten  years  ago,  before  ho  was  presented  with  a 
title.  To  my  surprise,  Lord  B.  and  a  city  member  of  Parliament,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  received  nie  with  the  assurance  that  they  knew 
the  '  Annals,'*  and  expressed  a  kind  interest  in  its  success.    It  was,  you 

*  The  mystery  was  solved  the  next  day,  by  a  copy  of  the  able  report  sent 
me  of  a  folio  volume  of  pages  made  to  Farliament  by  Mr  Crawford,  the  late 
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will  readilf  believe,  not  a  trtflin^f  solace  lor  the  fatigue  under  whici  f 
was  suffering  at  the  moment^  afler  having  been  six  or  seven  hours  almost 
incessantly  occupied  with  a  copyist  to  aid  nie  hi  making  up  those  pre 
parations  for  its  pages  which  my  debility  and  unexpected  departure 
rendered  inopossible  at  home -^  a  task  whkrh  1  trust  need  not  be  per' 
formed  agam.  After  a  mofnents  conversation  and  much  bastle  among 
the  crowd y  1  was  seated  in  a  convenient  place,  aad  had  time  to  look 
around  mer 

In  front  of  the  comer  stone  a  semicirctflar  range  of  rising  seats  had 
been  erected,  covered  by  an  awning,  wbich  were  crowded  with  ladies 
ai>d  gentlemen,  chiefly,  as  I  was  told,  from  the  cily.  In  the  area  im' 
mediately  before  the  stone,  were  the  authorities  of  the  eity,  and  the 
marshals  of  the  day,  as  we  term  them.  On  one  table  was  a  model  of 
this  beautiful  building  in  plaster  j  and  on  another,  drawings  of  its  plan,^ 
a  brass  i>iate,  coins,  and  the  charter,  and  a  view  of  the  building 
■ealed  in  a  glass  urn  to  be  deposited  in  a  cavity  in  the  stone,  together 
with  drawmgs  of  the  plan  and  elevation^'and  a  silver  trowel  and  a  mal' 
let  with  wbich  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  duty  was  to  be  pcrformedr 
The  windows  of  the  surrounding  bouses,  I  observed,  were  lined  with 
spectators,  and  a  gredt  crowd  stood  without,  who  only  partook  of  the 
eeremony  by  receivkig  the  principal  guests  with  shouts,  as  they  approach-^ 
ed  the  entrance. 

Soon  after  the  appointed  liour,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
received  from  the  head  workman,  as  I  understood  it,  the  silver  trowel, 
and  presented  it  to  Lord  Brougham,  thanking  him  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  for  the  honor  he  had  done  them  in  his  attendance,  and  solic 
iting  him  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  new  edifice.  To  this  his  Lordship 
replied,  wkh  thanks  and  a  high  compliment,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  libc 
rality  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  who  origin' 
ated  this  plan. 

The  workmen  had  already  laid  a  portion  of  mortar  around  the  ed^es 
of  the  platform  on  wbich  the  corner  stone  was  to  be  laid.  The  iti«cnp- 
tion  on  the  brass  plate  was  rend  ahoud  and  was  then  placed  beneath  the 
atone,  under  the  inspection  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  coins  and  man' 
uscripts  were  then  passed  through  his  handis  to  the  same  place  of  deposit* 
He  stooped  and  drew  the  tro^vel  lightly  over  the  mortar,  when  the 
immense  stone,  by  the  aid  of  its  machinery,  descended  slowly  to  its  bed, 
ffuided  by  the  plumb-^ine  of  the  head  workman.  After  it  was  deposited 
Liord  B«  exammed  its  adjustment  by  means  of  levels  handed  to  him. 
He  then  struck  it  gently  several  times  with  the  mallet,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  was  announced  by  a  general  cheering  and  clapping 
among  the  audience.  The  great  attraction  of  the  occasion  was  aoubt- 
less  the  hope  of  a  speech  from  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  of  the  Alder- 
men earnestly  expressed  this  feeling  ;  but  he  simpiv  repeated  nearly  in 
tbe  ame  terms,  the  brief  reply  which  he  had  made  to  the  Chairman, 
and  swbich  had  not  been  heard  by  the  audience,  that  <  On  the  present 
occasion  he  felt  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  foundatiou  of  that  impor- 
tant,  and  he  hoped,  most  useful  institution, -^  an  institution  which 
reflected  infinite  honor  upon  the  munificenco  of  that  great  city  and  its 

ComnuHtoner  sent  to  examine  tbe  penitentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
is  now  investigating  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  given  a  valuable 
synoptical  account  of  the  state  of  Education  among  us,  and  in  the  conclusion 
refers  very  kindly  to  the  Annals  as  the  principal  source  of  the  information 
which  he  obtained.  * 
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•«oFporAtion  ;  and  whieh^  he  trusted,  would  be  as  umM  in  its  results,  as 
it  was  creditable  to  those  who  designed  it.'  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appointment generally  fell,  these  remarks  were  received  with  a  cheer, 
and  the  audience  retired,  led  by  Lord  Brougham. 

'  InsigniOcant,  useless  ceremony !'  *  Child's  play !'  I  think  I  hear 
some  of  my  utilitarian,  matter-of-fact  countrymen  say.  Pass  it  over 
then,  kind  reader,  I  intreat  you,  and  let  nie  not  waste  your  precious 

>  time.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  [fear it  will  excite  in  many  others 
more  interest,  and  attract  more  to  the  subject  and  to  the  work,  than  some 
of  those  important  articles  and  tables  whose  very  sight  brings  back  upon 
us  recollections  of  days  of  toil.  But  to  apply  the  test  of  common 
sense  to  the  subject,  I  grant  that  it  does  produce  no  effect  on  the  inani- 
mate material,  and  that  a  mason  is  far  more  competent  than  a  Peer,  or 
even  a  Philosopher,  to  lay  a  stone.  Still' if  a  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  l)e  extended,  if  an  interest  in  it  is  to  be  excited,  in  what  better 
mode  can  it  be  done,  than  to  collect  a  large  number  of  persons  to  fix  its 
origin  upon  their  memory  liy  a  simple  train  of  ceremonies  ;  to  knpress 

•  them  with  the  importance  of  its  object  by  the  presence  and  co*operatioa 
of  distinguished  men,  and  to  lead  them  to  watch  its  progress,  to  wel- 
come its  iinal  establishment^  and  to  think  and  to  say  when  they  see  its 
pupils,  *  1  was  present   when  the  cornerstone  was  laid!'     If  we  were 

'to  judge  by  the  opinions  of  many  of  eur  countrymen,  stoicism  is  most 
esteemed  among  us,  and  apaihy  is  theheight  of  wisdom  —  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  mind !  Such  is  not  the  language  of  that  Holy  Book 
which  is  the  code  of  Christian  philosophy,  which  tells  us  that  *  lone  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,' which  requires  us.  to  */if or  God,' to  ^  hate 
evil,'  to  be  ^pitiful  and  courteous,*  nay,  even  to  commit  that  most 
unphilosophical  folly,  of  wasting  our  time  in  sympathizing  with  others 
even  when  we  » can  do  no  good,'  *  to  rejoice  teith  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  toeep  with  them  that  weepP 

I  learned  last,  in  the  order  of  time, — what  is  properly  first  in  <he 
order  of  history, — the  origin  of  this  school.  It  is  indeed^somewhat  curi« 
ons,  as  it  dates  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
Mr  Carpenter,  the  Town  Clerk  of  London,  lefl  a  legacy  in  real  estate, 
of  which  no  written  record  is  extant ;  but  which,  tradition  says,  was 
intended  for  the  support  and  education  of  four  boys.    To  this  purpose 

-it  has  been  devoted  ;  but  about  ten  years  since  a  commission  on  endow- 
ments for  education,  in  which  Lord  Brougham  was  particularly  active, 
discovered  that  the  fund  had  sn  far  increased,  by  the  increased  value  of 
land,  and  the  accumulation  of.  an  unemployed  balance,  that  it  now  pro- 
duced JC900  (;$4500)  a  year,  and  reported  it  as  a  means  of  education 
not  adeouately  employed.  No  legal  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
compel  the  City  Authorities  to  employ  any  more  for  education  than  was 

-  requisite  to  support  these  four  boys.  But  with  great  liberality,  they 
yielded   to   a  claim  of   equity   which  could  not .  have  been  enforced, 

.consented  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  should  vary  (as  circumstances 
now  required^  the  appropriation  of  the  legacy,  and  after  forming  the 
plan  of  a  school,  by  a  second  and  unquestionable. aot  of  liberality, 
appropriated  to   its  erection  a  piece  of  city  land  whose  annual  rent  was 

'£S00  ($1500.)  h  is  iotcRded  as  a  classical  and  mathematical  day  school, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  city, 
as  sufficient  provision  is  thought  to  exist  already  for  the  poor ;  an 
annua]  tuition  fee  of  $30  or  $30  will  therefore  be  required  ;  and  the 
instruction  will  be  of  an  elevated  character.  In  order  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  known  of  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  four  boys  are  still  to  be 

entirely  maintained  as  boarders^  as  has  been  done  for  centuries  ;  and  a 
master  is  to  reside  in  the  building  to  watch  over  them. 
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The  view  of  the  future  buildinfi^  is  fine.  It  is  to  be  in  the  gothic  style, 
with  two  towers  in  front,  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  ranges  of  gothic 
windows,  but  consisting,  within,  of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
building  is  about  seventy  feet  in  front,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
deep.  The  basennent  will  contain  the  kitchen  and  domestic  establish- 
ment, a  laboratory  and  a  circular  lecture  room,  about  fifty  feet  in  diame- 
ter,  over  which  is  a  hall  for  worship  ;  and,  on  the  third  floor,  a  drawing 
class  room.  The  other  floors  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  the 
professors'  and  masters'  rooms,  and  the  sitting  and  lodging  rooms  of  the 
master  and  four  boarders.  The  conveniences  provided  for  the  accom- 
roodation  of  all  the  inmates,  are  such  as  our  countrv  seldom  furnishes. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Parliament  to  establish  a  religious  test  for 
the  iHipils  of  the  school ;  but  it  was  nobly  and  successfully  contested  by 
Lord  Brougham,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  absurdity  of  excluding 
Catholics  from  an  Institution  endowed  by  a  Catholic,  and  before  Eng- 
land  contained  a  single  protestant.  It  is  now  open  to  all  sects.  A  daily 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  are  the  only  religious  observan- 
ces ;  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  left  to  the  parents  and 
their  pastor,  to  be  made  agreeable  to  their  own  faith. 

Oct.  22. 

The  ordinary  supplement  to  a  public  occasion  in  England  is  a 
public  dinner,  in  which  social  pleasure  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  occasion,  and  toasts  and  speeches  serve  to  draw  forth  and 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  in  reference  to  the  object  for  which 
they  were  assembled.  This  was  the  supplement  to  the  ceremony  1 
described  yesterday,  and  an  invitation  was  politely  sent  me  ;  as  it  wa» 
the  only  occasion,  at  this  season  of  desertion  in  LondoUt  on  which  1 
should  hope  to  see  or  hear  anything  on  this  subject,  and  I  was  led  to 
anticipate  entire  facility  in  retiring  at  any  moment,  I  ventured  to  rely 
on  my  increased  stock  of  health  so  far  as  to  go.  I  found,  however,  that 
I  could  not  with  decency  leave  before  the  objects  in  question  were 
fairly  disposed  of.  After  the  usual  preliminary  toasts  and  cheers  to  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  &c>.  Lord  Brougham's  health  was  proposed  in 
a  complimentary  speech,  which  was  received  with  loud  applause.  Lord 
Brougham  in  returning  thanks,  paid  the  ordinary  fee  for  such  a  com- 
pliment, by  a  speech  marked  with  his  ueual  plain  straight  forwardness, 
pretending  to  no  rhetorical  embellishments,  divested  of  nearly  all  that 
might  be  called  compliment,  and  in  fact,  presenting  useful  truth  which 
was  not  the  most  palatable.  But  I  will  leave  yoir  to  judge  of  it  as  given 
by  *  the  press,'  as  reporters  are  termed,  —  a  very  important  part  of 
the  guests  on  such  occasions,  both  to  their  interest  and  their  usefulness. 
The  whole  that  was  important  in  the  meeting  the  last  evening,  com- 
mencing at  five  and  continuing  till  ten  o'clock,  is  brought  to  us  this 
morning  at  breakfast.  Everything  there  Mtered  is  thus  exerting  its  in- 
fluence upon  multitudes;  and  the  resuks  of  field  preaching,  are  secured 
in  a  room  of  moderate  size,  and  spread  throttgh  the  kingdom  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  degree  of  permanency,  which  no  oral  communication 
could  rival. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  sketch  of  the  address  of  Lord 
Brougham,  from  the  Morning  Herald  r — 

*  They  had  now  met  to  cetebrate  an  event  which  was  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  merely  political  or  party  occurrence  —  namely,  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Numerous 
as  were  the  institutions  connected  with  education,  he  hardly  knew  one 
from  which,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  he  ajugured  greater  benefits  than 
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from  the  present  foundation.  By  it  the  advantages  of  education  would 
be  not  figuratively  but  literally  brought  hoine  to  the  doers  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  He  considered  it  a  great  blot  upon  the  ohamcter  of 
the  citizens  of  London  that  they  had  not  supported  the  University  of 
London  more  than  they  had.  He  hoped  yet  to  see  that  institution  sue- 
cessftil,  but  itceuld  not  be  denied  that  in  some  points  it  had  failed. 
This  he  considered  to  arise  from  two  causes  —  the  one  was,  that  the 
citizens  of  London  had  not  yet  got  generally  into  the  habit  of  sending 
their  children  to  Universities.  They  contented  themselves  with  send- 
ing one  son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  great  expense,  not  considering 
that  for  one-fourth  of  the  cost  they  might  have  four  or  five  educated  at 
the  same  time,  cerabining  the  two  advantages  of  having  their  children 
under  their  own  roof  and  securing  for  them  a  first  rate  University 
education. 

''  The  other  cavse  which  he  considered  as  having  operated  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  London  University  was  its  distance  from  the  city  of 
London;  and  that  brought  him  to  the  subject  of  the  present  foundation. 
The  two  institutions  were  formed  for  different  purposes  —  the  one  for  a 
larger,  the  other  for  a  more  limited  course  of  education  ;  but  they  had 
one  common  object  —  that  of  domestic  tuition;  and  he  was  most  san- 
guine in  hisbopes  of  the  results  of  the  institution  which  had  been  this 
day  commenced.  They  were  also  both  open  to  all  classes,  without 
restriction  or  exclusion  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  There  were 
no  tests.  Indeed,  be  should  think  that  the  man  who  should  propose  a 
test  as  a  qualification  for  admission  into  an  institution  for  the  punioses 
«f  education,  or  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  any  secular  office,  right,  or  privilege, 
would  be  much  more  fit  for  another  description  of  institution,  of  which 
that  city  boasted  more  than  one,  and  those  admirably  regulated.  At 
this  school  the  popils  would  receive  the  benefits  of  general  education, 
leaving  them  to  derive  their  religious  instruction  from  their  parents,  or 
those  pastors  to  whose  care  they  might  confide  them.  So  far  from 
holding  religion  light,  or  unimportant,  those  who  wished  to  see  religious 
tests  abolished  held  it  sacred;  and  it  was  because  they  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  made  a  subject  matter  of  compromise  that  they  called  for  the 
abolition  of  those  tests.  He  onl^  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this, 
because  if  repeated  a  thousand  times,  it  was  forgotten  a  thousand  and 
one  times. 

*  The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  congratulated  tbe  company  upon 
tbe  progress  of  Hberality  in  tbe  city  of  London,  and  referred  to  his 
having  last  year  heard  grace  delivered  by  a  Catholic  priest,  tbe  chaplain 
of  Mr  Shenfif  Raphael,  and  to  his  now  sitting  in  company.with  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  whom  his  fellow-citieens  no  more 
thought  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Sheriff  than  he  thought  them  dis- 
qualified by  being  Christians.  Again  adverting  to  the  school,  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  rules  for  the  appointment  of  masters,  and  tlie 
terms  for  the  admission  of  pupils  —  not  so  low  as  to  take  fVom  the 
roaster  that  stimulus  without  which  no  such  institution  could  or  ought 
to  flourish,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  high  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  persons  even  in  mo«lerate  circumstances  —  would  strike  the 
happy  medium,  sometimes  so  difficult  of  attainment;  and  that  the  result 
would  be  the  indefinite  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  credit- 
able institutions  ever  established. 

'  He  could  not  sit  down  without  again  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
munificent  conduct  of  the  great  Corporation  from  which  the  funds  of 
the  institution  proceeded.  The  city  of  London  had  covered  itself  with 
glory  by  the  surrender  of  the  large  sum  which  it  had  set  apart  for  the 
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support  of  the  school,  aud  be  had  no  doubt  the  merit  of  such  co^iducC 
would  be  acknowledged,  and  the  just  meed  of  praise  and  gratitude 
awarded  where  it  was  due.' 

The  City  OiHcers  were  next  toasted  successively,  who  returned  thanks 
in  a  very  sensible  manner,  especially  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  is  a  Jew, 
and  whose  family,  resident  as  they  have  been  in  the  city  of  London  for 
three  generations,  have  only  been  permitted  to  fill  an  office,  or  elect  an 
officer  within  a  few  years.  This  circumstance  led  to  some  interesting- 
remarks  on  the  increasing  spirit  of  religious  toleration. 

Dr  Birkbeck,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  made, 
some  very  sensible  remarks  in  reference  to  the  favorite  object  of  his 
effi)rts,  and  on  the  pleasure  he  felt,  that  while  he  had  been  charged  with* 
striving  to  elevate  the  lower  classes,  so  that  they  would  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  their  superiors,  others  were  engaged  in  applying  the  only  true 
remedy  by  establishing  new  schools  for  these,  and  thus  putting  them 
again  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 

But  I  was  most  interested  in  the  noble  and  friendly  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  Professors  of  the  University  of  London  aud  King's  College,  usually 
regarded  as  the  rival  institutions  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  Those  of  the 
University  remarked  that  a  New  University  was  about  to  be  established 
embracing  not  only  their  object  and  their  institution,  but  several  others. 
I  presume  as  the  University  of  Oxford  comprises  a  number  of  different 
institutions,  under  one  general  head,  that  they:  welcomed  it^  and  were 
willing  to  be  merged  in  it  9  and  that  they:  bad  to  regret  the  failure  of 
their  own  plan. 

Professor  Hall,  of  King's  College,  who  was  next  toasted  with  bis 
colleagues,  replied  in  a  very  handsome  manner  to  the  compliment,  and 
to  his  brethren.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that  while  neither  institution 
had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  neither  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered a  failure — he  believed  each  had  done  much  good,  and  be  trusted, 
that  under  the  contemplated  organization  they  would  only  rival  «acb 
other  in  continued  efforts  to  do  ffood^ 

The  sitting  terminated  with  *  Prosperity  to  the  city  of  London 
Schools!^  a  sentiment  which  was  loudly  cheered, — and  tbe  company 
retired  at  ten  o'clock. 

If  you  ask  whether  this  entertainment  was  a  suitable  accompaniment 
for  a  school  festival,  I  would  again  refer  you  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  especially  as  mtxiified  by  long  es- 
tablished English  customs.  J  consider  such  dinners,  as  they  are  some" 
times  conducted,  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  litei'ature.  if 
not  of  morals.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Committee,  to  say,  that  all  their 
arrangements  on  this  occasion  were  marked  with  a  spirit  of  frugality 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  good  taste.  The  repast  was  no  more  luxurious 
than  every  gentleman  \yould  have  given  to  a  friend.  Wine  was  more 
sparingly  used  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  a  dinner  party,  and  not  an 
appearance  of  exhilaration  met  my  eye,  or  ear,  in  any  one  of  one  hun- 
dred guests.  If  you  ask  what  was  the  effect,  I  have  no  iiesitation  in 
saying  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  confirni  the  interest  which  the  morning 
had  excited  in  the  school ;  that  I  shall  remember  and  enquire  for  it 
longer  on  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day  ;  and  that  I  presume 
even  you  will  feel  a  desire  for  its  welfare,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  existed. 
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[The  foHowing  article,  written  by  the  ecitor,  and  intended  for  the  Januarj 
Dumber,  was  received  too  late  far  inaertiufi.  We  doubt  not  it  will  still  m 
acceptable  to  every  reader.] 

In  arriving  at  an  era  in  ihe  progress  of  our  work  —  the  ter- 
mination, as  we  trust,  of  its  struggles  for  existence  —  we  have 
been  led  to  review  our  labors ;  and  we  hope  some  account  of 
the  result  will  not  be  uninteresting,  especially  to  its  kind 
patrons,  and  to  those  who  possess  the  early  volumes. 

A  large  portion  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  were  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  Institutions 
and  methods  of  education  which  we  observed  abroad ;  and 
especially  with  that  comprehensive  establishment  which  has 
been  reared,  and  matured,  and  sustained  for  thirty  years,  by 
the  skill,  and  labor,  and  wealth  of  Fellenberg.  The  articles 
on  this  last  topic  are  simply  a  record  of  the  principles  of  Fel- 
lenberg  himself,  and  the  methods  and  results  we  ourselves 
observed  in  his  institution.  We  may  therefore  add,  without 
any  indelicacy,  what  we  can  add  with  truth,  that  they  contain, 
in  our  opinion,  more  just  and  valuable  views  of  education  than 
any  equal  number  of  pages  we  have  published.  We  have  no- 
where seen  or  known  an  institution  comprising  a  more  complete 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  ablest  writers  on  education 
to  the  training  of  youth  for  the  duties  of  life;  and  such  we 
found  to  be  the  opinion  of  experienced  observers  and  able 
teachers  abroad.  We  have  the  evidence  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  that 
these  articles  were  among  the  most  useful,  in  their  daily  labon, 
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of  any  which  they  found  in  the  Annals;  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  have  passed  them 
over  on  account  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  title,  or 
their  prejudice  against  foreign  schools,  if  they  are  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  principles  which  are  best  estab- 
lished among  professional  writers  and  teachers  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

But  these  early  volumes  were  enriched  by  the  contributions 
of  Gallaudet,  especially  on  the  language  ot  infancy,  the  meth- 
ods of  early  education,  the  importifnce  of  seminaries  Ibrteachers, 
and  on  the  value  and  application  of  the  monitorial  system:  and 
with  those  of  Abbott  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  especially 
some  of  those  practical  lessons  and  illustrations  which  have 
since  appeared  with  so  much  acceptance  in  *  The  Teacher/ 

In  connection  with  these  articles,  the  account  of  the  Infant 
School  of  Geneva,  (vol.  i.  p.  201)  presents  a  view  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  nurseries  of  childhood,  rescued  from  the 
daily  sufferings,  and  neglect,  and  temptations  connected  with 
the  poverty  or  vice  of  parents;  which  we  think  will  touch  the 
heart  as  well  as  encourage  and  direct  the  labors  of  every  mother 
who  is  anxious  for  the  proper  education  of  her  children.  The 
reform  in  the  school  of  Sassendorf  (vol.  i.  p.  411)  ought 
equally  to  interest  every  teacher  of  a  common  school. 

We  have  also  introduced  in  these  volumes  the  powerful 
pleas  of  Grimke  (vol.  i.  p.  144)  on  that  first  of  all  our  objects 
in  the  improvement  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  study  and  instruction. 

In  our  early  numbers  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the 
American  Lyceum  ;  and,  at  a  later  period  still,  we  announced 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  as  well  as  other  similar 
associations  for  promoting  education.  Subsequent  volumes 
contain  an  account  of  their  active  operation,  and  a  number  of 
the  valuable  lectures  and  essays  which  they  have  called  forth 
from  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  either 
in  general,  or  in  some  special  department,  which  are  found  in 
our  country.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  Abbott,  Alcott, 
Beecher,  Dewey,  Emerson,  Gallaudet,  Griscom,  Hall,  Howe, 
Johnson,  Keagy,  Linsley,  Nott,  Russel  and  Ticknor  —  names 
probably  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers.  We  might  add  some 
of  equal  weight,  if  we  were  allowed,  with  others  less  known  ; 
and  some  entirely  unknown,  but  likely  hereafter  to  occupy  a 
similar  place  in  public  estimation.  It  was  only  from  the  sad 
inability  to  compensate,  in  any  adequate  manner,  other  able 
but  not  wealthy  individuals,  that  we  have  failed  of  acquiring 
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many  more  efficient  iellow-Iaborer$ ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  w  hea 
the  day  of  prosperity  arrives  which  will  justify  an  editor  of  an 
American  periodical  on  education  in  paying  for  the  best  com- 
munications in  the  most  hberal  manner. 

Our  readers  will  all  recollect,  in  our  volume  for  the  last 
year,  a  lively  and  interesting  series  of  articles  on  common 
schools  and  common  education.*  They  will  also  find  an  ad- 
mirable exhibition  of  '  the  good  old  (English)  way'  of  teaching 
the  ancient  languages,!  (in  contrast  with  modern  corruption) 
which  those  called  innovators  are  endeavoring  again  to  bring 
back;  and  an  account  of  the  plan  which  German  philologists 
adopt  to  make  their  pupils  rational  students^  instead  of  median- 
teal  repeaters  or  translators  of  the  classics.  They  will  find 
also,  we  believe,  the  first  essays  published  in  our  country  on 
the  importance  of  nautical  schools  for  the  merchant  service, 
which  were  proposed  to  Congress  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr 
Webster. 

Later  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  also  honored  with  the 
names  of  Mexican  and  South  American  coadjutors  in  the  great 
cause  of  education  —  Zavala,  Rodregruez,  and  especially  of  Vick 
President  Mos^ceka,  the  philanthropist,  who  has  laid  aside 
the  highest  dignity  of  office,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  ol  the 
schoolmaster ;  and  seems  to  have  adopted  the  children  oi  his 
country  as  his  own,  and  resolved  to  make  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  provide  every  one  with  the  means  of  education ;  —  and 
of  Gen.  Herran,  too,  the  veteran  soldier,  who  has  determined 
henceforth  to  engage  in  the  truly  'holy  war,'  the  'crusade 
against  ignorance.'  In  this  volume  we  also  attempted  to 
assist  teachers  in  directing  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  the 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  by  monthly  articles  under 
the  title  of  •  The  Teacher's  Almanac,'  in  which  we  presented 
all  that  occurred  to  us  as  most  interesting  for  that  period ;  and 
which  we  design  to  give  hereafter  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
We  have  added  to  most  of  the  numbers  a  juvenile  song,  which 
we  hope  has  gratified  many  of  our  readers. 

During  the  progress  of  1834,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1835,  our  f(»rmer  coadjutors  and  correspondents 
had  gradually  become  discouraged,  or  so  engaged  in  other 
ways,  that  they  could  not  aid  us  as  they  had  done.  Our  own 
occupations,  at  the  same  time,  became  less  laborious,  as  we 
were  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pecuniary  burden  of  sustaining 
the  Annals;  and  the  last  volume  has  been,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other,  our  own.     In  addition  to  our  accounts  and 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  32,  &c.    See  Index.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  18  and  65. 
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tables  of  American  Institutions,  we  adopted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  the  plan  of  giving  the  history  of  some  of  our 
oldest  colleges,  wrih  an  engraving,  when  it  could  be  procured 
at  a  price  which  could  with  propriety  be  deducted  from  oinr 
scanty  editorial  perquisites.  In  other  respects,  we  have  aimed 
to  introduce  into  the  last  volume  more  of  our  desultory  articles 
on  a  variety  of  points,  than  of  labored  essays,  which  we  are 
sorry  to  find  attract  few  readers,  and  we  fear  accomplish  little 
good.  The  result  has  seemed  to  i^ow,  that  at  present  some 
course  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  gain  attention  ;  and  will  be 
necessary  until  we  have  more  students  of  education. 

While  we  have  been  anxious  to  present  the  best  principles 
and  examples  from  abroad,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  an 
account  of  the  best  methods  and  examples  furnished  by  our 
own  teachers  and  writers  on  education.  We  have  sought  to 
collect  alt  the  information  possible,  (still  very  incomplete)  con- 
cerning the  state  of  our  own  country,  our  institutions  of  every 
grade,  our  school  books  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially our  public  provisions  for  instruction,  our  wants,  and  the 
best  modes  of  supplying  them.*  We  have  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  our  countrymen  the  necessity  of  universal  educa-- 
Hon^  as  the  only  safeguard  of  our  morals  and  our  liberties. 
We  have  presented,  with  feithfulness,  not  merely  the  want  of 
schools  among  us,  but  the  defects  of  onr  schools  themselves. 
We  have  irrged  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  these  defects,, 
the  establishment  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  While  looking 
at  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  we  have  not  forgotten 
institutions  devoted  to  special  objects,  and  have  endeavored 
particularly  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  for  the  Blind ;  and  to  increase  the  interest  already 
felt  in  these  noble  add  humane  establishments. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  drawn  largely  from  others, 
and  devoted  our  pages  chiefly  to  the  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  we 
have  constantly  kept  in  view  certain  opinions  which  we  had 
fully  settled,  and  have  not  neglected  to  express  them. 

Our  title  itself  was  designed  to  announce  the  fundamental 
principle  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  oar  readers 
—  the  absolute  distinction  between  education  and  instruction^^  — 
a  distinction  so  little  understood  or  appreciated  at  that  period,. 

*  We  would  nfer  the  reader  especially  to  the  articles  on  the  comporatiTe- 
State  of  Instruction  in  Europe  and  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  329-,  on  School  Book» 
in  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  372;  on  the  Juvenile  and  Adult  Population  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  pp.  361— 404,  and  493. 

t  See  Editor**  Address,  vol-  L 
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that  we  were  often  asked  what  we  intended  by  the  use  of  the 
Cwo  terms  in  our  title. 

A  second  great  principle  was,  that  education  should  extend 
to  the  whole  many*  and  embrace  in  its  progress  every  faculty 
of  body,  mind  and  heart.  We  have  also  maintained,  that  the 
only  business  of  the  educator  is  to  develope  and  employ  aright 
those  faculties  which  the  Creator  has  given ;  and  that  he  who 
attempts  to  force  any  human  mind  into  a  course  for  which  it 
is  not  adapted,  conducts  as  absurdly,  and  often  as  cruelly,  as 
he  who  should  employ  a  child  to  perform  the  labors  of  a  man. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  principles,  we  have  in- 
sisted on  the  great  practical  truth,  that  no  part  of  education 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  impair  or  interfere  with  the  rest  — 
that  to  condemn  even  a  laborer  to  mental  darkness,  because 
his  body  is  the  chief  instrument  for  gaining  his  subsistence,  is 
the  worst  species  of  oppression  —  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul 
itself —  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  impair  the  vigor  of  the  body,  or  paralyze  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  is  no  better  than  to  deprive  the  pupil  of 
a  limb,  in  order  to  render  the  remainder  of  the  frame  more 
vigorous ;  and  too  often  destroys  the  being  thus  intended  to 
be  elevated.  The  excessive  study,  or  excitement  to  study, 
which  gives  the  liixuriancy  of  a  hot-house  plant,  only  produces 
that  earlier  decay  which  tmzards  the  powers  of  the  mind  itself; 
and  if  the  spirit  of  rivalry  be  the  motive  employed,  impairs,  or 
destroys  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

We  luive  assumed  and  urged  that  man  is  to  be  educated  for 
the  whole  of  his  existence ;  and  not  merely  for  that  brief  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  on  this  side  the  grave.  We  have  main- 
tained that  religious  education  mmt  be  the  basis  and  the  top 
stone  of  all  sound  education ;  and*  as  we  would  prepare  a  pupil 
to  pass  his  life  in  a  foreign  country,  by  the  careful  study  of 
writers  of  the  best  authority  concerning  it,  so  we  have  insisted 
that  to  those  who  are  destined  to  pass  an  immortality  in  that 
world  from  whence  no  traveller  has  come  back  to  give  us  tidings, 
no  work  can  deserve  so  well  the  study  of  the  young  —  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  laws  or  structure  of  this  passing,  changing 
world,  (in  which  we  merely  remain  as  pupils,  or  sojourn  as  trav- 
ellers) can  be  so  important  as  the  book  which  describes  to  us 
the  future  world  on  the  authority  of  God,  and  points  out  the 
mode  of  preparing  ourselves  for  all  that  deserves  the  name  of 
life,  for  the  real,  the  unfading  manhood  of  our  existence. 

We  have  advocated,  therefore,  and  shall  never  cease  to  ad- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  153,  <  What  ii  EduoMioii  ?' 
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vocate,  the  u$e  of  the  Bible  as  the  firsts  and  last,  and  best  of 
text  books,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university  —  from  child- 
hood to  old  age^  —  not  merely  as  the  only  perfect  code  of 
truth  and  duty,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  one  wlio  knew  the  liter- 
uture  of  the  world,  the  noblest  literary  production  of  any  country 
or  any  age. 

From  these  great  principles  we  have  deduced  other  neces- 
sary results.  We  have  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  semes,  and 
the  development  of  every  bodily  power,  as  the  first  business 
of  education.  We  have  especially  endeavored  to  promote  the 
introduction  o[  vocal  musicy  as  a  branch  of  common  education,f 
as  both  useful  to  the  body,  and  elevating  to  the  mmd.  We 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  importance  of  cultivating 
habits  of  observation  by  the  study  of  natural  history.  We  have 
advocated,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the  cofnbination  of  labor 
vfiih  study,  as  a  means  of  increasing  bodily  vigor,  and  pro- 
longing and  irKrreasing  the  power  of  mental  etfort,  whether 
other  benefits  be  expected  or  not. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present,  from  the  experience  of  the 
ablest  men,  the  proper  course  o(  physical  training  in  childhood, 
and  to  show  the  intimate  connection  which  the  treatment  of 
the  body  has  upon  mind  and  character,  in  every  stage  of  ed- 
ucation. 

In  regard  to  Moral  education,  we  have  advocated  that  dis- 
cipline which  shall  correct  the  faults,  and  improve  the  character, 
and  promote  the  intellectual  progress,  without  evil  results  upon 
other  parts  of  the  system.  We  have  deprecated  equally  that 
excessive  severity  which  treats  men  as  brutes,  and  that  felse 
tenderness  which  virtually  charges  our  Heavenly  Father  with 
cruelty,  when  he  corrects  our  feults  of  character  by  means  of 
bodily  pain.  We  have,  above  all,  urged  upon  instructors  not 
to  promote  the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  pupils,  at  the 
hazard  of  planting  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  evil  passions,  aiKi 
of  future  disappointment  and  unhappiness,  by  the  use  of  im- 
proper or  even  doubtful  motives. 

In  Intellectual  education,  we  have  opposed,  to  the  utmost, 
those  plans  which  make  the  mind  a  mere  magazine,  or  encyclo- 
pedia of  knowledge,  as  well  as  those  which  attempt  to  strengthen 
any  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  another,  whether  it  be  memory, 
reason,  or  imagination.  We  have  urged  the  harmonious  cul" 
tivation  of  the  tioholt  mind,  the  adaptation  of  the  pursuits  to 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  Vol.  iii.  p.  193.  See  aleo  Leetore  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  InttrucUon,  IMK 
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the  faculties  of  the  individual — and  especially  that  gradual 
progress  which  secures  the  best  results,  without  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  process  of  forcing  the  young  mind. 

While  we  deem  it  more  safe  to  present  the  reasons  and 
grounds  of  education,  than  to  give  mere  recipes  for  lessons  or 
punishments,  we  have  attempted  to  carry  out  these  principles 
in  articles  and  lessons  on  particular  points,  to  show  their  appli- 
cation and  results  in  particular  schools,  and  to  bring  home  to 
parents  and  instructors  their  usefulness  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  objects  we  have  attempted  to 
accomplish,  ami  of  the  contents  of  the  Annals,  We  are  more 
sensible  than  our  readers,  probably,  that  we  have  done  all  this 
very  imperfectly ;  but  we  have  'done  what  we  could,'  and  we 
have  done  it  thus  imperfectly,  because  we  could  not  induce 
others  to  do  it  at  all,  or  were  not  enabled  by  our  subscribers 
to  compensate  them  for  their  labors.  But  they  cannot  refuse 
us  forgiveness,  when  they  recollect  that  until  the  last  year  we 
have  not  only  devoted  our  time,  without  any  return^  to  their 
service,  but  have  from  our  own  resources  paid  for  contribu- 
tions, and  then  paid  again,  in  part,  for  the  printing  of  every 

We  acknowledge  the  special  blessing  of  Providence  which 
has  preserved  the  work,  and  enabled  its  Editor  to  sustain  it ; 
and  in  the  critical  periods,  called  forth  so  many  efficient  friends 
to  save  it  from  extinction,  and  we  trust  to  assure,  in  any  event, 
its  existence. 

We  are  not  less  grateful  ihat  we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
progress  which  just  views  on  education  have  made  in  our  coun- 
try within  five  years  past ;  and  to  know  in  so  many  cases,  and 
to  hope  in  so  many  more,  that  among  other  powerful  causes, 
this  work  has  had  some  influence  in  producing  these  results,  — 
in  reforming  individual  schools,  in  preparing  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful teachers,  in  guiding  and  encouraging  the  labors  of 
parents  and  instructors,  and  even  in  influencing  the  opinions  of 
public  men,  and  affecting  public  measures. 

The  foreign  examples  which  five  years  since  were,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  passed  over  in  neglect,  or  received  with  jeal- 
ousy or  contempt,  are  now  the  theme  of  universal  admiration, 
and  are  proposed  even  as  models  for  our  own  institutions 
and  our  own  laws.  The  distinction  between  mere  instruction 
and  edwation  is  now  generally  admitted  and  strenuously  main^ 
tained. 

Physical  education  has  assumed  its  proper  place  in  public 
opinion,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  some,  and  the  honest,  but  we 
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think,  mistaken  obj^tione  of  others,  whose  wisdom,  though 
matured,  has  perhaps  been  indurated  by  long  experience,  untit 
it  cannot  receive  impressions  from  new  developments  of  truth, 
or  even  from  the  revival  of  those  long  since  exhibited  by  such 
men  as  Locke  and  MiUon. 

Moral  education  is  now  admitted  ta  be  the  only  safeguard  of 
virtue  and  religion ;  and  is  allowed,  in  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ever,  to  be  the  only  firm  basis  of  moral  culture^ 

In  Intellectual  education  much  progress  has  been  nrade,  in 
the  direction  we  have  advocated,  by  individual  teachers,  and 
by  institutions,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  parents  and 
the  opposition  of  the  ^  conservatives '  of  the  schools.  Other 
improvements  are  now  going  on,  and  institutions  which  main- 
tain imperfect  or  faulty  methods  will  soon  be  surrounded  by 
to  many  that  are  well  managed,  as  to  endanger  their  reputation 
and  success. 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a 
common  branch  of  education  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  as  a 
delightful  evidence  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  education,  and  an  omen  of  good  for  future  progress ;  nor 
yet  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  banishment  of  the  system  of 
rivalry  from  numbers  of  our  schools  and  some  of  our  colleges ; 
and  above  all,  the  acknowledgement  and  employment  of  the 
Bible  as  a  ci^assic,  in  some  of  our  best  institutions. 

We  welcome,  most  cordially,  the  increased  interest  in  eommon 
fchools,  both  in  private  individuals  and  in  public  bodies ;  and 
the  final  establishment,  both  in  opinion  and  in  practice,  of  the 
importance  of  seminaries  for  teachers.  It  is  here  that  the  refor- 
mation of  our  schools,  and  we  hope  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try, under  Providence,  may  be  accomplished.  God  speed 
these  Alma  Maters  of  the  teachers  of  our  youth! 

We  have,  then,  our  cordial  acknowledgenients  and  congrat- 
ulations to  offer  to  the  coadjutors  and  the  patrons  of  an  enter- 
prise to  which  we  have,  without  reserve,  devoted  ourselves. 
Although  we  should  never  return  to  witness  its  progress,  or  to 
aid  in  its  support,  we  trust  that  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift 
will  make  it  a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.  We  owe 
the  most  fervent  gratitude  to  that  kindness  which  has  guided 
the  hearts  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  sustained 
it;  and  to  their  care,  and  above  all  to  His  blessing,  we  again 
commend  it. 

London  y  November ^  1885. 
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(For  the  Anoali  of  Educatioii.) 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  SELF-DIRECTION. 

We  promised,  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  to  present, 
at  some  future  time,  a  few  experiments  which  had  fallen  under 
our  own  observation ;  and  which  we  regarded  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  and  enforce  our  general  principles.  It  is  our 
present  purpose  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  have  thus  given  to 
the  public. 

Beginning,  then,  with  that  very  early  period  when,  as  we  have 
said,  all  are  self-learners,  we  have  seen  even  the  instinctive  pro- 
cess artificially  aided  by  a  good  collection  of  blocks,  in  several 
varieties  —  squares,  parallelograms,'  cubes,  and  other  solid 
figures ;  mere  casual  collections  not  giving  fair  play  to  their 
infant  powers.  From  six  months  old  and  upwards  we  have 
noticed,  with  surprise,  not  only  how  much  the  mother  and 
nurse  was  relieved,  but  how  much  the  infant's  education  was 
advanced,  by  its  incessant  employment  for  hours,  in  building 
and  rebuilding,  arranging  and  rearranging,  in  contriving  and 
executing  its  infantile  plans.  We  have  watched  not  only  the 
movements  of  the  hand,  but  the  workings  of  the  mind,  appar- 
ent in  the  countenance  —  of  recollection  —  of  conception  —  of 
judgment  —  all  self-directed :  all  preparing  the  infant  for  the 
stage  of  his  education  in  which  he  is  to  receive  still  more  arti- 
ficial aid  in  the  work  of  self-direction.  The  process  here  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  infancy,  we  have  seen  extended  through 
several  years  of  childhood  —  a  little  society  from  six  months  to 
even  more  than  six  years,  occupying  hour  by  hour  their  young 
faculties  in  this  simple,  but  neither  idle  nor  useless,  employ- 
ment :  the  elder  aiding  the  education  of  the  younger,  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  their  own :  —  the  eldest  of  the  group 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  youngest. 

As  soon  as  children  show  signs  of  understanding  language, 
their  moral  capacities  furnish  an  admirable  occasion  of  moral 
and  intellectual  education ;  of  '  training  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go;'  and  consequently  of  aiding  self-direction,  as  they 
commence  a  path  from  which  *  when  they  are  old  they  shall 
not  depart.'  From  our  own  attempts  we  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  no  science  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  infant  mind  as 
religious  and  moral  science,  when  presented  in  the  simplicity, 
and  especially  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptures.  The  call  to 
prayer  —  to  all  duties  both  to  God  and  man  —  the  warning 
against  all  wrong,  in  the  simplest  words,  in  the  frowning  eye, 
and  even  in  the  lifted  finger,  how  easily,  how  early  understood ! 
Hmr  sooo  is  the  moral  rule  apprehended,  and  acknowledged 
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as  the  guide  of  the  path ;  and  into  what  varied,  and  extensive^ 
and  growing  inquiries  have  we  known  children  leading  their 
parents,  while  imperfectly  complying  with  that  ancient  direc- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  young  —  ^  Thou  shalt  speak  of 
these  things  when  thou  art  sitting  in  the  house,  and  when  thou 
art  walking  by  the  way  ;  when  thou  art  lying  down,  and  when 
thou  art  rising  up.'  Happily  it  is  a  law  c^  nature  that  the 
moral  sense  of  parents,  especially  of  young  parents,  urges  them 
to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  have  noticed  a  peculiar  re- 
viving of  the  moral  sense  (withering  before,  perhaps)  in  youn^ 
parents^  pressing  them  to  the  moral  care  of  their  immortal 
charge  —  a  provision  of  their  moral  nature  —  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  blasted  by  neglect,  but  which  if  cherished,  will  flourish 
and  bear  fruit  in  their  own  and  their  children's  improvement ; 
will  give  both  a  self-directing  power  which  shall  not  fail  them 
in  time  or  in  eternity. 

As  the  experiment  proceeded  to  what  is  more  commonly 
considered  education,  the  pupils  were  still  treated,  partly  of 
design  and  partly  unconsciously,  as  self-learners,  even  in  the 
two  primary  branches  of  reading  and  writing.  Very  slowly^ 
indeed,  yet  with  very  little  aid,  they  have  taught  themselves  to 
read.  The  first  step  was  to  dismiss  the  common  analysis  of 
the  spelling  books  —  the  tables  of  Tike  syllables  and  like  words, 
by  means  of  which  learning  to  read  may  be  made  comparatively 
rapid.  Having  dismissed  this  analysis,  the  written  language 
has  been  offered  to  the  eye,  in  that  unconnected  and  unanalysed 
way  in  which  the  spoken  language  was  addressed  to  the  ear  in 
infancy ;  taking  care  that  the  offer  should  be  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  enable  the  pupils  to  perform  the  same  process  with 
the  written,  as  they  had  already  done  anndst  their  unavoidable 
hearing  of  the  spoken  language.  The  chief  reading  book^ 
which  lasted  fourteen  years  the  successive  learners  of  a  large 
family,  was  Mrs  Barbauld's  first  book  for  children  of  three  and 
four  years  old,  (better  five  or  six)  printed  in  very  targe  letters. 
Other  books  were  used  indiscriminately  as  they  came  to  hand ; 
and  especially  easy  verses  in  the  bible,  were  made  at  once  lessons 
in  reading,  and  religious  truth.  It  was  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  early  stages  especially,  to  give  such  regularity  and 
repetition  as  should  be  sure  of  attaining  the  end  in  due  season, 
yet  without  any  anxiety  to  have  free  reading  attained  before  the 
ago  of  seven  or  eight  years.  It  was  the  practise  to  hear  chil- 
dren read  daily,  for  years,  words  and  sentences  with  so  much 
repetition  and  frequency  as  to  make  them  capable  of  some 
recollection  and  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
of  the  different  words  and  syllables  coming  at  the  time  under 
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consideration  —  and  yet  so  entirely  without  analysis,  and  with 
«o  little  frequency  and  repetition,  as  to  <^reate  alarm  at  the  con- 
sequent slowness  of  their  progress.  Nevertheless,  most  clearly, 
the  pupils  became  self-learners,  while  they  thus  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  gross,  forming  gradually  their  own  analysis  from 
their  own  observation  and  experience ;  were  for  years  students 
of  languages,  employing  their  various  faculties  in  learning  to 
read;  did  actually  study,  and  acquire  habits  of  study  —  may 
we  not  say,  the  power  of  self-direction  —  while  learning  to 
read.  Undesignedly,  the  aid  given  was  Just  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  process  by  which  they  had  previously  learned  to  speak, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  common  talk,  should  go  on  in  teaching 
themselves  to  read. 

Nor  was  it  found  that  great  labor  was  needed.  Children,  as 
well  as  infants,  proved  themselves  to  be  self-moving  beings, 
not  less  in  learning  the  written  than  the  spoken  language. 
This  has  been  manifest  especially  after  the  first  difSculties  have 
been  conquered :  while  they  were  puzzling  and  studying  over 
the  unassorted  page :  asking  of  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters 
the  yet  unsettled  pronunciation  of  each  unsettled  syllable :  one 
studying  by  the  hour,  for  instance,  Mrs  Barbauld*s  pages,  ob- 
jecting, as  he  reads,  to  the  sense  either  of  his  own  making  out, 
or  of  the  authoress  herself:  or  another  mingling  his  fondness 
for  music  with  his  studies,  singing  the  lines  of  his  reading  lesson 
half  in  words  and  half  in  syllables,  spelled  over  in  his  childlike 
tune.  When  at  length  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  easy 
syllables  from  his  own  analysis,  the  process  has  been  wont  to 
^p  on  rapidly ;  and  free  reading  has  been  the  speedy  and  the 
joyfulresult.  A  love  of  reading  and  a  power  of  study  —  a 
power  of  self-direction  —  have  been  manifest  thus  far:  the 
apparent  consequence  of  their  previous  course. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  would  not  have  been 
adopted,  certainly  would  not  have  been  continued,  if  the  parents 
had  felt  any  anxiety  that  their  children  should  read  early.  It 
was  early  assumed,  and  the  assumption  seemed  justified  by  the 
experiment,  that  nothing  is  lost  by  learning  to  read  late :  that 
at  the  period  from  four  to  seven,  a  child  is  better  occupied  in 
teaching  himself  to  read,  better  training  his  faculties  and  better 
paining  the  power  of  self-direction,  than  he  can  be  first  in 
leaming  to  read  by  analysed  lessons  in  six  weeks,  or  six  months ; 
and  then  by  the  promiscuous  reading,  or  book  abhorrence,  so 
wont  to  be  the  alternative :  —  of  course  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
occupied  in  ways  fitted  to  his  feeble  powers. 

We  must  remark  also  that  the  alleged  disadvantage  of  the 
English  alphabet  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  advantage, 
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if  indeed  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  learning  to  read  earljr. 
From  many  years  observation  we  are  well  convinced  that  chil- 
dren commonly  acquire  the  instruments  of  knowledge  before 
their  minds  are  prepared  to  use  them  to  advantage.  Our 
awkward  alphabet,  therefore,  is  no  inconvenient  check  —  and 
by  its  very  difficulties  gives  scope  to  comparison,  and  reflection, 
and  personal  analysis,  as  well  as  time  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  powers.  If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  making  h-a-s-t-e, 
for  instance,  spell  haUe,  we  had  rather  our  pupils  should  be 
hindered,  than  that  their  haste  *  should  make  waste '  of  their  in- 
fant powers. 

In  like  manner,  have  the  same  pupils  taught  themselves  to 
write.  At  first,  long  before  they  had  fully  learned  to  read, 
they  were  encouraged  in  their  self-itioved  efforts  to  print  letters, 
words,  and  sentences,  from  books  :  on  the  Sabbath  especially, 
and  often  at  other  times,  short  texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  length  the  written  alphabet  would  be  attempted,  along  with 
a  few  regular  writing  lessons,  and  writings  of  all  sorts,  copies 
and  originals  —  childlike,  indeed  —  be  studied  out,  be  combined 
in  words  and  sentences  from  the  unassorted  written  alphabet, 
with  which  they  had  been  furnished.  In  this  way,  with  blocks 
and  the  floor  for  the  flrst  essays,  and  slates  and  pencils  and  pen 
and  ink  afterwards,  skill  in  writing  has  been  nearly  self-gained  ; 
childlike,  indeed,  yet  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  such  as  could  be  easily  moulded  by  the 
writing  master  or  the  pupil  himself  to  a  fair  and  good  hand. 
Even  while  we  write,  a  young  pupil  is  just  ripening  his  writing 
capacity  ;  just  in  the  hey-day  of  the  finished  invention  :  and  if 
we  have  been  somewhat  scattered  in  a  page  or  two,  we  shall 
lay  half  the  blame  to  a  little  fellow  who  has  been  writing  his 
first  letter  by  our  side  —  mumbling  over  his  sentences  to  him- 
self, and  assailing  our  ears  with  the  question,  'how  do  you 
spell  that  ?  —  will  you  spell  it  again  ?  —  do  spell  it  once  more.' 
We  mean,  however,  to  show  him  how,  next  time,  he  can  teach 
himself,  as  he  writes,  out  of  the  dictionary.  We  have  borne  his 
queries  witl>  all  due  patience,  well  assured  that  the  little  fellow, 
after  all  he  filches  from  us,  is  still  educating  himself,  —  training 
his  various  faculties,  —  attaining  the  all-important  power  of  self- 
direction. 

We  have  much  admired  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Jones's 
mother  to  her  son  •^-  <  Read  and  you  will  know.'  A  maxim,  to 
the  observance  of  which  he  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for 
his  future  attainments.  By  this  method,  his  desire  to  learn 
became  as  eager  as  his  wish  to  read.  —  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  during  the  long  time  in  which  the  pupils  referred  to  were 
teaching  themselves  to  read  and  write,  they  were  left  in  all  other 
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respects  in  idleness.  Occasions  are  ever  stimulating  the  young 
to  inquiries  and  researches  in  all  directions ;  and  with  little  aid 
in  such  directions  as  considerate  parents  will  approve,  they 
will  ask  more  questions  than  there  will  be  time  or  skill  to 
answer;  and  will  listen  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  such 
reading,  from  all  books,  as  is  suited  to  their  years.  There  was 
found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  children  in  books,  long  before 
they  could  themselves  read,  and  in  giving  point  and  power  to 
the  advice,  ^Read  and  you  will  know.'  Much  had  they  heard, 
for  instance,  of  such  books  as  Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons, 
Evenings  at  Home,  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  books  of  natural 
history,  before  they  could  read  them  at  all ;  so  that  at  length 
they  read  them  with  tenfold  pleasure  and  advantage.  Especially 
have  we  seen,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
deeply  interesting  to  children,  and  have  been  urged  again  and 
again  to  read  over  the  same  portion  of  its  history  for  the  fifth 
and  even  the  tenth  time,  on  the  same  sabbath.  We  have 
found  chUdren  deeply  interested  also  in  the  history  of  their 
own  and  other  countries,  and  especially  in  all  travels  and 
voyages,  long  before  they  had  learned  to  read  fluently  them-  - 
selves.  Poetry,  too  —  the  works  of  Milton,  Thomson  and 
Cowper  —  have  contributed  to  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  children  yet  learning  to  read,  and  have  aided  in  establishing 
a  taste  for  reading  which  we  have  not  known  to  fail  in  later 
childhood.  We  have  found  a  taste  for  very  diflcrent  pursuits, 
but  in  none  of  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  have  we  found 
an  instance  of  disinclination  to  read  and  study.  We  have 
seen  them  in  the  rear  of  their  fellows,  at  the  period  of  six  and 
even  nine  years  —  but  at  length  possessing  at  once  the  power  of 
self-direction,  and  advancing  at  a  sufficiently  encouraging  rate — 
no  otherwise  extraordinary  than  apparently  having  the  principle 
of  advancement  within  themselves  which  has  continued  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  eager  search  of  one  of  them, 
a  boy  of  seven  years,  through  the  bookstores  of  New  York,  for 
Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  from  having  heard  read  Miss 
Edgeworth'fl  commendation  of  the  work.  When  at  length, 
after  two  or  three  years,  a  sufficiently  cheap  copy  was  found, 
it  was  read  and  re-read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight. 
The  same  lad  was  soon  occupied,  not  without  aid,  but  pecu- 
liarly self-moved,  in  the  study  of  languages  and  sciences,  for 
which  a  well  educated  lad  becomes  gradually  prepared ;  and, 
still  later,  by  self-taught  experiments,  and  with  self-constructed 
apparatus,  in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  interspersed  with  vol- 
untary exercises  in  composition.     We  recollect  the  peculiar 
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self-direction  with  regard  to  composition  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  a  mere  exercise  to  be  endured,  nor  a 
mere  desultory  play  of  the  youthful  faculties ;  but  an  important 
subject  was  studied  and  re-studied ;  was  written  upon,  and 
then  re-written ;  adding  a(id  retrenching  as  the  subject  expanded 
and  became  at  the  same  time  more  distinct  before  him ;  keep- 
ing the  subject  constantly  before  his  mind,  until  it  had  opened 
before  him  in  a  manner  truly  astonishing,  exemplifying  the  rule 
long  afterwards  given  by  Abercrombie. 

Another  lad  was  stimulated  in  his  years'  process  of  learning 
to  read  (sadly  slow,  it  may  be  thought)  by  the  promise  of  four 
volumes  of  Buffon's  Natural  History.  A  year  ago  he  received 
this  reward  of  his  toils ;  in  the  reading  of  which,  along  with 
other  useful  books,  he  is  now  directing  himself ;  with  what 
success,  future  years  must  prove.  The  same  child  needed  but 
little  aid  in  order  to  have  made  his  eager  range  after  every 
stone,  the  means  of  much  scientific  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
missed  in  part  by  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  his  natural 
teachers ;  and  now  may  pursue  it,  along  with  mechanics,  the 
elements  of  which  are  studied  at  every  water  power,  or  steam 
power  within  his  reach.  Long  before  he  could  read,  we  re- 
member inquiries  which  in  truth  we  needed  more  mineralogical 
science  to  direct.  Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  earnest  ques- 
tions on  steam  power,  not  desisted  from  until  they  gained  a 
satisfactory  answer.  When  the  process  of  expansion  and  con- 
densation was  explained,  by  which  the  piston  rises  and  falls, 
there  remained  yet  the  mystery  to  be  sought  after,  how  that 
power  was  communicated  to  the  machinery,  and  performed  the 
work  appointed  for  it. — *  I  do  not  understand  insurance,'  said 
tlie  little  fellow  the  other  day,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  new  mill, 
which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  one  which  had  been  insured. 
True  enough,  it  was  replied,  Mr  K.  paid  five  dollars,  and  when 
the  building  was  burned  he  received  a  thousand  —  how  long 
think  they  can  keep  paying  before  they  will  lose  all  their  own 
money  ?  '  Oh  but,'  says  he,  *  perhaps  there  are  a  great  many 
that  pay  in,  and  their  houses  are  not  burned  ;  and  so  the  com- 
pany can  pay  when  a  house  is  burned.'  —  If  we  will  cherish 
inquiry  and  thought,  how  can  children  do  otherwise  than  move 
onward,  self-directed  ? 

Another  boy,  after  years  of  such  self-education  as  we  have 
described,  came  to  read  freely  and  write  intelligibly  scarcely 
before  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  Yet  he  had  previously  heard 
much  read  in  history  and  poetry,  usually  thought  above  the 
years  of  one  so  young,  and  had  studied  over  much  by  himself, 
with  much  attention  to  the  written  language,  and  to  the  subject 
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written,  at  the  same  time.  Yet  had  he  made  drawings  of  aU 
forms,  and  especially  maps  of  all  countries,  in  his  own  childlike 
way.  No  sooner  had  he  taught  himself '  bread  and  water'  (shall 
we  say  ?)  with  tolerable  facility,  than  he  proceeded,  not  unguid- 
ed,  but  mainly  self-directed,  through  a  course  of  geographical 
and  historical  knowledge,  and  especially  as  connected  with  the 
sacred  scriptures,  limited  only  by  ihc  means  within  his  reach. 
^  Would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  write  the  history  of 
Abraham,  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the 
Babylonians,  or  to  make  a  chart  of  History  or  of  Biography  ?' 
Such  questions  would  intimate  the  sort  of  advice  needed,  and 
that  advice  would  be  diligently  followed  until  all  the  volumes 
on  those  subjects  at  hand  had  been  searched,  and  their  contents 
treasured  up  by  the  use  of  the  pen.  At  this  moment  we  have 
found  him  ruling  his  paper  for  what  he  styles  the  third  edition 
of  a  Chart  of  General  History  :  and  it  is  in  fact  to  be  improved 
from  the  second^  written  two  years  ago ;  which,  again,  was  im- 
proved from  its  predecessor.  Meanwhile  the  common  branches 
of  an  English  and  classical  education  were  obviously  advancing. 

As  to  later  education,  i.  e.  of  children  as  they  are  verging 
to  maturity,  the  pupils,  some  looking  to  one  and  some  to  another 
line  of  life,  have  not  failed  to  show  a  continued  and  growing 
power  of  teaching  themselves.  We  have  seen  such  young 
persons  not  only  faithful  in  learning  the  lessons  set  them,  but 
faithful  in  their  pursuits  whether  they  were  set  or  not,  — 
whether  they  were  called  to  a  regular  account  or  not ;  and  that 
for  weeks  and  montlis — still  strong  in  the  purpose  and  pursuit 
of  such  improvements  as  were  suited  to  their  present  or  pro- 
spective need.  Some  we  see  whose  tendency  is  to  literary 
pursuits  and  professions ;  while  others,  from  necessity  or  choice, 
are  already  devoting  themselves  to  active  business :  yet  have 
we  found  the  latter  not  less  studious  than  the  former  ;  nor  less 
capable  of  directing  themselves  in  a  progressive  education. 
Our  young  friends  have  not  found  a  profession  where  ^tudy 
was  unnecessary,  or  where  it  was  deemed  a  task.  Those  giving 
themselves  to  business  have  not  ceased  to  be  students  ;  as  we 
trust  those  given  to  literature  will  not  fail  of  securing  and 
maintaining  habits  of  business  and  activity. 

We  have  not  failed,  indeed,  sometimes  to  regret,  when  in 
the  changes  of  youthful  life,  this  or  that  knowledge  came  to  be 
in  requisition,  that  it  had  not  been  made  a  special  object  of 
pursuit ;  and  almost  to  blame  ourselves  that  we  ha^  not  antici- 
pated the  necessity.  Yet  after  a  little  time,  we  have  seen  with 
oo  small  satisfaction  that  there  was  manifest  a  self-directing 
power^  capable  of  meeting  the  emergency :  that  whether  we 
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had  failed  of  giving  what  we  ought,  oar  papiTs  seeni  possessed 
of  the  power  of  getting  whatever  new  occasions  might  demand 
The  regularity,  and  constancy,  and  control,  ensured  by  faithful 
parents  and  teachers,  ought  certainly,  whatever  may  be  left 
unlearned,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  improve  the  native 
power  of  infancy.  It  ought  to  dismiss  the  pupil  from  home  or 
from  school,  capable  of  directing  himself.  When  choice  or 
necessity  has  taken  them  away  to  the  employments  of  life, 
those  are  the  best  educated  —  not  who  know  the  most  —  but 
who  can  do  the  needful  on  all  emergences,  and  rise  self-moved 
to  all  the  science  of  their  own  proper  catling,  or  which  can 
adorn  and  bless  the  mind  of  man. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  no  small  advantage  in  physical 
education  has  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  course  described. 
Having  no  anxiety  that  children  should  read  early,  they  have 
never  been  exposed  to  any  excess  of  youthful  studiousness,  or 
to  mental  occupation  with  subjects  which  overtax  their  physical 
energies.  We  are  deeply  conscious  that  no  parental  care  can 
assure  either  the  health  or  the  fife  of  children ;  yet  must  we 
suppose  that  we  may  as  rationally  guard  against  the  hazards  of 
premature  or  too  rapid  education,  as  we  may  against  fire,  or 
water,  or  miasmata ;  and  may  thankfully  acknowledge  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  means  as  well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  sort 
of  care. 

We  hare  had  in  view,  mainly,  the  act  which  maybe  rendered 
by  parents ;  not  necessarily,  be  it  remembered,  by  parents'of 
literary  pursuits  and  literary  leisure.  They  may  have  indeed 
a  belter  skill,  if  they  have  learned  according  to  their  belter 
opportunities  to  direct  themselves.  Else  have  we  known  them 
as  incapable  and  inefficient  to  that  end,  as  the  least  educated 
people,  and  far  behind  many  in  every  line  of  active  and  busy 
life.  Parents  immersed  in  business^  or  oppressed  with  toils  — 
mothers  obliged  to  be  '  servants  of  all  work'  —  may  be  self- 
improving  in  their  own  proper  Hne  of  life,  and  in  those  lines 
where  all  aUke  need  improvement :  and  if  they  are,  though  they 
may  not  have  leisure  to  teach  their  children,  they  may  greatly 
aid  them  in  becoming  self-learners,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
schools,  good  or  indifferent,  to  which  they  may  send  them* 
We  are  acquainted  with  instances  of  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  to  train  up  families  of  their  own,  who  have  been 
self-directors  from  their  own  childhood,  and  who  have  given  to 
their  childroji  that  power  which  they  had  received  from  sensible 
and  self-improving  parents.  Forty  years  ago,  and  with  such 
books  as  were  then  current,  there  were  children  —  we 
know  them  —  who  were  self-directing  along  the  first  lessons  of 
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reading  —  who  studied  and  restudied  the  reading  lesson,  until 
they  understood  it,  and  forced  their  own  way  through  '  carrying^ 
—  simple  and  compound,  until  they  understood  it ;  who  beset 
for  years  the  social  library,  for  all  of  history  and  phiibsophy 
that  could  be  found  in  the  little  circle  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
Indeed  it  is  not  much  assistance  that  is  needful  to  aid  the 
young.  If  God  has  given  the  native  endowments  for  a  self- 
directed  improvement,  he  has  thus  secured  that  the  best  training 
should  not  overtax  the  busiest  parents.  We  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say,  in  a  future  article,  of- schools  of  all  grades;  and 
we  shall  not  now  or  then  advise  parents,  even  early,  to  refuse 
their  offers  of  assistance.  They  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the 
mass  of  parents  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  have  resorted 
to  them  :  yet  may  we  say  from  our  own  experiment — much 
without  schools  and  much  with  — it  is  but  little  teaching  that 
children  need  in  order  to  aid  and  stimulate,  and  regulate  their 
spontaneous  efforts.  A  few  moments  regularly  every  day,  and 
those  incidental,  which  they  will  themselves  call  for,  will  secure, 
with  schools  or  without,  far  greater  acquisitions,  and  far  greater 
power  of  acquiring  than  those  who  have  not  made  the  exper- 
iment can  well  conceive. 


(Forihe  Annali  or  Education.) 
ON  TEACHINO  TO  READ. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  previous  paper  communicated  for 
the  'Annals,'*  I  offered  some  hints  as  to  the  employments 
suitable  to  the  youngest  pupils  in  smdl  private  schools,  after 
they  had  thoroughly  learned  the  alphabet ;  and  I  also  alluded 
to  some  of  the  existing  evils  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  and 
suggested  what  I  considered  appropriate  remedies.  I  would 
now,  with  youc  permission,  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  next 
step  to  be  taken,  which  is,  the  learning  to  read. 

When  a  child  has  learned  to  spell  little  words,  and  to  read 
very  simple  ones  in  succession,  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
for  teachers  to  place  a  book  at  once  in  his  hands,  and  give  him 
a  lesson  in  reading,  —  which,  after  he  has  been  supposed  to 
con  it  sufficiently  to  himself,  he  is  called  upon  to  read  aloud. 
This  he  attempts  to  do  —  spelling  every  other  word  perhaps, 

*  One  of  a  ■erin,  entitled  <  Hints  to  Yoang  Teacben.' 
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and  pronouncing  it  with  the  teacher's  assistance  —  thus  plod' 
ding  through  half  a  page  or  more ;  and  this  exercise  is  repeated 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  until,  by  practice,  —  for  everything 
can  be  accomplished  by  persevering  practice,  —  the  child  reads 
pretty  fluently  without  spelling  any  of  his  words. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  efieet  on  his  mind  ? 
Why,  he  is  naturally  led,  by  thu  process,  to  look  upon  reading 
as  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task  ;  he  contracts  a  secret  dislike 
to  it ;  and,  farther  than  this,  be  knows absdutely  nothing  aboul 
the  art  of  reading ;  —  his  emphasis,  his  pauses,,  his  intonation^ 
above  all,  his  comprehension  of  the  sense,  have  been  necessarily 
neglected  ;  the  labor  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  has  been  devoted 
to  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  an  exercise  which,  when  prop- 
erly  performed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the 
world. 

I  would  advise  thot  children  should  be  kept  mueh  longer 
upon  the  spelling  of  words  simply,  than  is  usuaL  Let  them 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  science  of  spelling,  practi^ 
cally,  systematically.  Let  them  master  every  variety  of  word^ 
from  the  most  difficult  of  one  syllable,  to  those  of  many,  which 
last  are  generally  much  easier  to  the  Uitle  spellers,,  particularly 
when  they  are  permitted,  as  they  too  often  are  by  the  careless 
or  the  unpersevering  teacher,  to  omit  the  pronunciation  of  half 
the  syllables  composing  them.  I  have  known  children  who 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  thus  spelling  words  without  pro- 
nouncing the  separate  syllables  so  in  Vetera  tely,  that  it  required 
the  most  vigorous  exactness  and  persevering  attention  to  correct 
it.  I  have  often  obliged  them  to  pronounce  a  word  six  or  eight 
times  before  they  could  remember  to  pronounce  each  syllable 
separately. 

I  would  not  let  them  linger  too  long,  however,  upon  the  easy 

spelling  book,  where  every  word  is  divided  for  them  ;  but  when 

they  have  become  tolerable  praficients  in  spelling  with  this 

assistance,  let  them  take  up  the  dictionary,  not  to  learn  the 

definitions,  for  that  would  be  folly ;  but  to  learn  to  divide  their 

words  themselves,  which  will  be  a  practical  exercise,  and  a  very 

pleasant  one  too,  if  the  teacher,  in  this  as  ir^  every  other  study, 

assist  them  with  that  animated  interest  which  always  inspires  it. 

When  at  length  they  have  become  truly  good  spellers,  not  only 

from  the  book,  but  out  of  it,  offer  them  some  simple  story. 

They  will  probably  read  it  at  once,  and  without  spelling  a  word. 

And  how  delighted  each  little  student  will  be  with  his  new 

acquisition,  as  he  thinks  it.     '  Yesterday,'  he  tells  his  parents, 

*  he  hadnot got  into  reading,  and  today  he  can  read  without 

spelling  at  all.'    There  will  have  been  no  weariness  here,  and 
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no  appearance  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  The  parents 
may  indeed  be  thinking  their  child  very  backward  all  this  while, 
but  they  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  not  so. 

'  My  boy  is  an  excellent  scholar/  I  have  heard  some  wise 
parent  remark ;  '  he  has  only  been  to  school  so  long,  and  he  can 
read  without  spelling  at  all,  in  any  book,  or  from  the  newspaper, 
and  he  is  much  younger  than  such  an  one,  who  is  not  yet  out 
of  spelling.'  I  have  requested  this  excellent  scholar  to  read  to 
me;  he  promptly  complies,  ready  to  exhibit,  according  to 
custom,  and  a  book — any  ix)ok  —  is  placed  in  his  hand;  no 
matter  whether  he  comprehends  the  words  or  not  —  he  can 
pronounce  them.  And  truly  the  senseless  prattling  of  a  parrot 
would  be  about  as  wonderful,  and  far  more  entertaining. 

1  have  turned  away  from  such  mistaken  exhibitions,  grieved 
and  ashamed  ;  grieved  that  the  powers  of  an  immortal,  and 
perhaps  boundless  intellect  should  be  so  perverted ;  and 
ashamed  of  the  instructor  who,  pretending  to  teach,  should 
teach  no  better ;  while  the  other  boy,  who  is  pronounced  so 
backward,  is  already  prepared  to  be  a  thorough  scholar,  if  he 
cannot  at  this  moment  read  '  in  any  book^  or  from  the  news- 
paper.' For  when  the  latter  does  commence  reading,  the 
teacher  can  attend  at  once  to  the  scientific  parts  of  the  exercise, 
if  I  may  so  speak  ;  he  may  explain  the  story,  or  aid  the  child 
to  explain  it,  as  he  proceeds ;  he  may  enable  him  to  observe 
the  eflect  which  his  pauses  and  his  tones  give  to  the  story,  and 
that  which  they  produce  on  his  hearers.  —  These  particulars 
are  by  no  means  beyond  a  very  young  child ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  he  may  go  at  once  from  a  dry  lesson  to  a  pleasing 
recreation. 

'  The  rudiments  of  every  science  may  be  necessarily  weari- 
some to  most  minds,  but  the  science  itself  should  never  be  ren- 
dered so  ;  spelling  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  dry  rudi- 
ments of  the  beautiful  science  of  reading. 

I  have  myself  proved  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks.  I  have 
more  than  once  had  a  class  of  children,  several  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  four,  who  have  read  a  simple  little  story 
aloud  to  me,  together,  with  its  dialogue,  in  so  pleasing  and  just 
a  manner,  with  such  correct  emphasis  and  intonation,  that  it 
was  truly  a  gratification  to  hear  them ;  for  it  was  evident  they 
perfectly  understood  the  sense  of  what  they  read.  But  these 
stories  were  not  allowed  them,  until  they  could  spell  almost  any 
word  to  be  met  with  in  common  conversation. 

A  good  teacher  will  never  permit  a  single  error,  be  it  ever  so 
trifling,  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.  If  a  child  is  back- 
ward, or  has  been  badly  taught,  and  in  consequence  has  many 
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faults  —  miscalls  his  words,  perhaps,  makes  bad  intonations,  or 
none  at  all,  &c.  —  let  him  read  but  one  simple  paragraph  at  a 
time,  and  let  this  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  every  error 
in  the  reading  of  that  sentence  is  corrected.  Never  be  weary 
of  reading  it,  and  every  part  of  it,  to  him  again  and  again,  with^ 
out  impatience,  until  he  can  read  it  like  you  ;  for  in  this  way 
only,  can  bad  habits^  of  long  standings  be  cured*  Or,  if  the 
child  is  not  old  enough  to  experience  mortification,  it  would 
be  still  better  to  avoid  his  attempting  to  read  at  all,  until  he 
has  acquired  that  familiarity  with  spelling,  which  we  have 
recommended  above,  —  as  his  bad  habits  will  be  more  readily 
overcome  when  they  have  been  partially  forgotten  from  want 
of  practice. 

I  will  make  at  present  but  one  more  remark  upon  this  topic* 
It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  methodical,  exact,  decided  and  firm, 
in  all  the  regulations  of  your  reading  classes.  Do  not  permit 
a  moment's  inattention,  (the  lesson  should  never  be  so  long  at* 
to  weary  any  one)  — and  a  careless  child,  who  frequently  loses 
his  place,  and  makes  the  class  wait,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  read  with  them,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  until  he  will  truly 
endeavor  to  attend  strictly.  This  will  probably  be  a  sufficient 
punishment ;  for  if  a  child  ha&  learned  to  understand  and  be 
interested  as  he  reads,  and  has  pleasant  books  furnished  him, 
he  will  always  consider  the  exercise  in  the  light  of  a  pleasant 
recreation.  Do  not  let  one  pupil  break  in  upon  and  interrupt 
another.  Allow  no  talking  and  other  improprieties  ;  for  this, 
like  every  other  important  study,  should  receive  the  full  atten- 
tion of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  expected  relative  to  the  choice  of 
books  ;  but  on  this  subject  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice.  Every 
teacher,  I  think,  must  be  more  or  less  aware  of  the  exceeding 
rarity  of  such  as  are  in  all  respects  unexceptionable ;  even  at 
this  time,  when  the  hue  and  cry  is  that  school  books,  and 
improvements  upon  improvements  in  school  books,  inundate 
the  market.  In  a  course  of  years,  I  may  truly  say  that  I  found 
but  few  books  for  my  pupils  which  thoroughly  satisfied  me, 
either  for  reading,  or  in  the  various  other  studies  pursued, — 
and  even  these  had  trifling  discrepancies.  Now.  however, 
there  are  many  more  to  select  from,  and  some  that  I  have  seen 
lately,  which  I  should  think  very  valuable.  But  most  of  those 
professedly  written  for  children,  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  a  child's  mind.  Some  are  too 
abstruse,  or,  if  the  ideas  are  not  unintelligible  to  the  little 
learner,  they  are  clothed  in  a  form  which  renders  them  so.  I 
do  not  desire  that  every  hard  word  should  be  excluded  from  a 
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child's  book,  but  all  the  words  should  not  be  hard.  In  short, 
the  style  should  not  be  such  as  to  render  incessant  explanation 
necessary.  Other  books  that  I  have  seen,  are  very  well  in  the 
main  on  these  points,  but  are  interspersed  with  many  subjects 
which,  from  their  nature,  should  not  be  introduced  into  works 
for  children  — for  whom  it  requires  far  more  judgment  to  write 
or  compile,  than  for  those  of  a  larger  growth.  The  teacher  is 
responsible  for  any  bad  impression,  conveyed  to  his  pupil's 
ductile  mind,  by  the  books  he  places  in  his  hands ;  and  should 
consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  inspect  them  narrowly  before 
he  makes  use  of  them. 

Experience. 


[For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 
SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr  Editor  —  In  a  majority  of  the  better  class  of  common 
schools  in  New  England,  particularly  where  Webster's  SpeUing 
Book  is  used,  the  older  classes  commit  to  memory  what  is 
usually  called  the  Introduction  to  the  Spelling  Book^  embracing 
an  analysis  of  the  sounds  in  the  English  language,  or  orthogra- 
phy ;  with  general  rules  resf>ecting  accent,  emphasis  and  cadenccy 
together  with  a  key  to  the  work.  This  is  recited  from  day  to 
day,  until  it  becomes  familiar;  but  after  that,  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  except  when  visitors  are  present ;  in  which  case 
it  is  regarded  as  an  important  point  to  have  all  who  are  able, 
recite  it  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  to  the  edification  ojf 
the  visitors  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  And  yet  there  cer- 
tainly is :  for  while  not  a  few  believe  it  to  be  utterly  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  the  majority  of  teachers  must  be 
supposed  to  hold  a  diflerent  opinion ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  so  tenaciously  retain  the  practice. 

But  what  good  is  done  in  this  way  ?  Can  the  scholars  who 
commit  these  pages  to  memory  spell  better  than  before  ?  Can 
they  read  better  ?  Can  they  speak  or  compose  better  ?  But  if 
not,  it  is  again  asked,  where  is  the  benefit?  Can  they  pass  a 
better  examination  whenever  they  shall  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  school  teaching?     It  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
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posed  so.  But  what  if  they  can  repeat  to  the  board  of  visitors 
six  or  eight  pages  of  Webster's  Introduction,  or  that  of  any 
other  author  of  a  spelling  book  ?  They  rarely  understand  it. 
They  are,  therefore,  merely  prepared  to  teach  to  others,  in  the 
same  unmeaning  manner,  what  they  themselves  have  learned, 
but  of  which  they  know  nothing,  or  almost  nothing. 

True,  they  can  key  the  words,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  they 
can  tell  the  accented  syllable  of  a  word,  and  what  figure  is 
placed  over  it.  But  this  is  rather  acquired  by  practice,  than 
deduced  from  the  principles  which  the  '  introduction '  involves. 
When  the  sounds  of  the  individual  vowels  or  consonants  are 
really  understood,  it  is  probable  they  were  acquired  before  the 
'  Introduction '  was  ever  studied. 

A  class  is  called  upon  to  recite.  The  first  pupil  says,  *  Lan- 
guage in  its  most  limited  sense  is  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
articulate  sounds.'  Does  he  derive  any  knowledge  from  this  ? 
Another  says,  '  In  a  perfect  language  every  simple  sound  would 
be  expressed  by  a  distinct  character,  and  no  character  would 
have  more  than  one  sound.'  And  what  then  ?  Another  says, 
^B  has  but  one  sound,  as  in  biie.^  A  third  says,  'T  has  its 
own  sound  in  turn  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  at  the  end  of 
syllables  in  all  termination,  in  tinn  and  tial  and  ti  have  the 
■ound  of  ^A,'  &c.  Hundreds  of  pupils  repeat  the  latter  para- 
graph precisely  in  this  erroneous,  confused  and  senseless  man- 
ner, from  day  to  day,  without  being  corrected. 

But  suppose  there  are  some  slight  advantages  gained  by 
committing  to  memory  in  this  way;  suppose  the  pupil  can 
even  key  a  few  more  words  than  he  otherwise  could  ?  Is  this 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
employment  ?  It  is  probable  that  children  upon  the  average 
spend  from  two  to  three  months  in  the  whole,  in  learning  and 
reciting  it ;  for  it  is  so  uninteresting  to  them  that  they  forget 
much  of  it  during  the  long  vacation  in  spring  and  fall,  and  con- 
sequently are  obliged  to  devote  considerable  time  to  learning  it 
over  again. 

The  statements  here  made  may  be  best  sustained  by  an 
experiment  Hke  the  following.  Tako,  if  you  please,  for  the 
purpose,  one  of  the  best  classes  to  be  found  in  our  schools. 
Select  a  paragraph  from  some  reading  lesson ;  for  example, 
the  following  tines: 

^  Lives  through  aU  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent/ 

Ask  the  pupils  to  key  the  words  of  this  couplet.  Not  one  in 
ten  will  place  the  proper  figure  over  the  whole  of  the  accented 
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syllables.  Inquire  now  which  are  the  emphatical  words—- 
which  are  ihe  dipthongs — which  the  monosyllables,  dissylla- 
bles, &c.  They  may  be  able  to  select  the  monosyllables  ;  but 
only  a  small  number  can  point  out  the  dipthongs,  and  a  num- 
ber still  smaller  the  emphatical  words.  But  take  up  a  certain 
word,  say  lives,  and  ask  which  the  vowels  are,  and  which  the 
consonants ;  what  the  sound  of  i  is ;  and  what  that  of  e,  or 
whether  it  has  any  sound  at  all ;  and  what  figure  would  mark 
the  sound.  Proceed  to  ask  what  sounds  the  consonants  have, 
particularly  5,  and  how  many  sounds  each  possesses,  whether 
they  are  ever  silent,  &c.  Now  if  one  scholar  can  be  found  in 
a  school,  upon  an  average,  who  understands  all  this,  it  must 
be  such  a  school  as  is  not  often  met  with  in  New  England. 

Not  a  few  teachers,  however,  will  say  that  so  minute  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants is  unnecessary.  But  why  then  should  children  commit 
the  language  to  memory  which  is  designed  to  enable  them  to 
do  this  ?  To  be  consistent,  we  must  cease  to  require  our  pupils 
to  study  it,  or  else  we  must  be  thus  particular  in  ascertaining 
whether  they  understand  it.. 

It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  every  one  to  under- 
stand the  orthography  of  his  native  language ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  as  well  to  study  it  in  the  spelling  book  as  anywhere 
else.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  indispensably  necessary ;  for 
when  a  pupil  commences  the  study  of  English  grammar,  in 
aur  common  schools,  after  learning  that '  it  consists  of  four  parts, 
orthography,  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,'  he  usually  passes 
over  orthography,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  etymology ;  nor  does 
he,  in  ordinary  cases,  ever  return  to  it  again.  If,  therefore  —  to 
repeat  what  has  before  been  asserted  —  if  orthography  is  to  be 
studied  at  all,  it  seems  indispensable  that  it  should  be  learned 
from  the  spelling  book.  It  is  not  the  study  itself  which  is  ob- 
jected to,  but  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 

But  as  it  is  unwise  to  demolish  an  old  tenement  until  we 
can  erect  a  better  in  its  stead,  so  it  behoves  those  who  object 
to  present  methods  of  instruction,  to  direct  to  those  which  are 
obviously  more  useful. 

Is  there  any  way  of  teaching  the  'Introduction  to  the  Spell- 
ing Book '  which  is  preferable  to  that  long,  long  method  which, 
as  I  have  insisted,  so  extensively  prevails?  Is  there  any  plan 
of  pursuing  the  study  of  orthography  by  the  higher  classes  of 
common  schools,  without  involving  several  months  of  useless 
labor,  and  many  years  of  painful  disgust? 

There  is  one  better  method  —  a  method  which  has  been 
successfully  tested  by  experiment  —  a  method  at  once  so  sim* 
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pie  and  efTectual,  that  every  teacher  who  has  been  led  to  em* 
ploy  it  in  his  school^  wonders  that  he  never  thought  of  it  before. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  very  common  plan  of  teaching 
etymology,  applied  to  the  subject  of  orthography. 

No  committing  to  memory,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
phrase,  is  required.  The  instructor  requests  the  pupils  just  to 
take  their  spelling  books,  turn  to  a  certain  word  which  he 
designates,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  his  questions,  which 
are  in  spirit  like  the  following. 

He  asks  them  to  observe,  for  example,  the  word  baker,  di* 
vided  as  it  is  in  the  table  into  two  syllables,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  compare  it  with  the  word  life  on  the  opposite 
page.  *  Are  these  words  alike  ?'  he  asks.  *  No.'  *  Wherein 
do  they  differ  from  each  other  ?'  *  The  word  baker  is  the 
longest.'  'Is  that  the  only  point  of  difference ?'  *No;  the 
word  baker  is  divided.'  *  How  divided  ?'  '  Into  two  pieces, 
or  parts.'  '  Do  you  know  what  these  parts  are  called  ?'  '  No.' 
^  They  are  called  syllables.  Thus,  baker  has  two  syllables,  and 
life  has  but  one.  Ba  is  the  first  syllable,  and  ker  the  second. 
Turn  over  the  four  next  leaves  at  your  right  hand,  and  tell  me 
how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  last  word  on  the  right 
band  page.'  *  There  are  four.*  *  Right ;  you  may  now  answer 
questions  without  referring  to  the  book.  How  many  syllables 
are  in  the  word  abase  V  '  Two.'  *  How  many  in  atonementV 
'Three.'  'Grasshopper?'  'Three.'  '  IceV  *One.'  '  Im- 
penetrability  1''     'Seven.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  name  we  sometimes  apply  to  words  of 
one  syllable  ?'  *  No.'  *  Then  I  will  show  you  a  place  where 
you  can  find  out,'  (pointing  out  the  place  for  each  pupil). 
You  may  read  that  sentence.'  *A  word  of  one  syllable  is 
called  a  monosyllable.'  '  Very  well ;  see  now  if  any  of  you 
can  find  out  what  a  word  of  two  syllables  is  called.  When 
you  can,  you  may  read  it.'  *A  word  of  two  syllables  is  called 
a  dissyllable.'  'Think,  if  you  can,  of  some  dissyllable;  and 
tell  me  when  you  have  thought.'  'Table,  pencil,  inkstand.' 
'  That  is  sufficient.' 

The  same  slow  and  gradual  course  is  pursued  till  the  pupil 
understands  thoroughly  what  a  syllable  means,  and  if  he  can- 
not repeat  the  language  of  the  book,  he  can  at  any  time  give 
the  idea,  and  show  what  are  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  &c. 
What  is  meant  by  a  word,  is  presumed  to  be  understood  previ- 
ously to  commencing  these  exercises.  The  process,  thus  far, 
may  occupy  the  time  of  two  short  lessons. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  analyze  the  syllables.  A  word  of 
one  syllable,  say  the  word  at^  is  selected.    '  Now,  you  see  that 


Aere  ure  liro  \e^n  m  Ikis  werd.  Are  ibey  alike  ?^  *  No.^ 
'*  Whorein  do  they  differ  from  each  dher?'  *  Why,  one  is  a 
and  the  ether  €.^  *  That  is  true,  but  there  isattolher  difiere{)oe> 
whibh  I  will  now  eadeavor  to  explain.  I  will  p(»inC  you  to  a 
seatenoe  which  y^\%  may  read>  ^*  The  vowels  are  a^  e^  t\  o^ «/, 
and  sonieiimes  w  and  y.''  You  see  ihen  that  some  of  the  ki- 
lers  wre  caUed  vowels^  Now  aee  if  either  of  the  letters  ifi  the 
word  ^  belong  to  this  number.'  *A  does.'  '  Does  tV  '  No.' 
'^  Is  ^  then  a  vowel  ?'     *  No.' 

Other  sfUahles,  embracing  aU  the  various  vowels,  are  now 
treated  in  ike  same  manner.  It  is  unnecessary,  at  first,  to  say 
anything  about  the  consonants,  except  merely  that  they  are  not 
vowels,  ff^aad  y  may  also  for  a  time  be  omitted.  The  great 
principles  by  which  liie  teacher  is  to  be  governed,  are  to  teach 
ihoroughb/y  and  but  one  ihing  at  a  i»me% 

As  soon  as  the  vowels  are  readily  distinguished,  the  instructor 
proceeds  to  the  consonants.  If  the  word  -amber  is  selected, 
he  asks,  '  What  is  a, a  vowel  or  a  consonant?  Which  is  m? 
Which  is  6  ?  Which  h  el  Which  is  r  ?  Many  words  are  an- 
alyzed or  parsed  in  this  manner,  until  the  whote  class  can  dis- 
tinguish every  vowel  and  every  consonant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  attempt,  now,  to  explaio  the  nature 
of  vowels  and  consonants  respectively.  For  this,  it  is  difficuk 
lo  give,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  written  description. 

By  this  time,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  inquire  about  the 
different  sounds  of  the  consonants,  beginning  with  such  as  c  and 
*i  and  by  introdiicing  only  one  at  a  time.  The  division  of  con- 
sonants into  mutes  and  semi-vowels  may  next  be  taken  up ;  de- 
ferring for  some  time  longer,  the  different  sounds  of  each  vowel. 

At  this  stage  of  the  course,  the  questions  on  the  word  magic^ 
for  example,  would  be  something  like  the  following:  Is  m  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound  ?  Is 
it  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel?  Is  a  a  consonant?  What  is  g1 
Has  it  here  the  hard  or  toft  sound  ?  Is  it  a  mute  or  a  semi- 
vowel ?  What  is  1 7  What  iscJ  Is  it  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel  ? 
Does  it  have  its  hard  or  soft  sound  ? 

When  everything  is  understood,  thus  far,  the  various  sounds 
of  the  vowel  a  are  introduced;  afterward  e;  and  subsequently 
the  rest,  one  at  each  time.  When  these  are  learned,  the  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  attended  to;  then  the  compound 
characters,  not  only  those  which  represent  simple  sounds,  but 
others ;  and  finally  silent  letters. 

The  same  principles  will  still  guide  the  instructor  while  he 
teaches  the  pupil  tlie  nature  of  accent,  emphasis  and  cadence 
of  primitive,  and  derivative,  and  compound  words,  and  the 
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pie  and  efTectual,  that  every  teacher  who  has  been  led  to  em* 
ploy  it  in  his  school,  wonders  that  he  never  thought  of  it  before. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  very  common  plan  of  teaching 
etymology,  applied  to  the  subject  of  orthography. 

No  committing  to  memory,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
phrase,  is  required.  The  instructor  requests  the  pupils  just  to 
take  their  spelling  books,  turn  to  a  certain  word  which  he 
designates,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  his  questions,  which 
are  in  spirit  like  the  following. 

He  asks  them  to  observe,  for  example,  the  word  baker,  di- 
vided as  it  is  in  the  table  into  two  syllables,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  compare  it  with  the  word  life  on  the  opposite 
page.  *  Are  these  words  alike  ?'  he  asks.  *  No.'  *  Wherein 
do  they  differ  from  each  other  ?'  *  The  word  baker  is  the 
longest.'  *  Is  that  the  only  point  of  difference  ?'  *No;  the 
word  baker  is  divided.'  *  How  divided  ?'  *  Into  two  pieces, 
or  parts.'  '  Do  you  know  what  these  parts  are  called  ?'  '  No/ 
'  They  are  called  syllables.  Thus,  baker  has  two  syllables,  and 
life  has  but  one.  Ba  is  the  first  syllable,  and  ker  the  second. 
Turn  over  the  four  next  leaves  at  your  right  hand,  and  tell  me 
how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  last  word  on  the  right 
band  page.'  *  There  are  four.'  *  Right ;  you  may  now  answer 
questions  without  referring  to  the  book.  How  many  syllables 
are  in  the  word  abase  V  *  Two.'  *  How  many  in  atonement V 
*  Three.'  /Grasshopper?'  ^  Three.'  '  IceV  *One.'  '  Im- 
penetrability  V     *  Seven .' 

'  Do  you  know  what  name  we  sometimes  apply  to  words  of 
one  syllable  ?'  *  No.'  *  Then  I  will  show  you  a  place  where 
you  can  find  out,'  (pointing  out  the  place  for  each  pupil). 
You  may  read  that  sentence.'  *A  word  of  one  syllable  is 
called  a  monosyllable.'  *  Very  well;  see  now  if  any  of  you 
can  find  out  what  a  word  of  two  syllables  is  called.  When 
you  can,  you  may  read  it.'  ^A  word  of  two  syllables  is  called 
a  dissyllable.'  'Think,  if  you  can,  of  some  dissyllable;  and 
tell  me  when  you  have  thought.'  *  Table,  pencil,  inkstand.' 
'  That  is  sufficient.' 

The  same  slow  and  gradual  course  is  pursued  till  the  pupil 
understands  thoroughly  what  a  syllable  means,  and  if  he  can- 
not repeat  the  language  of  the  book,  he  can  at  any  time  give 
the  idea,  and  show  what  are  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  &c. 
What  is  meant  by  a  word,  is  presumed  to  be  understood  previ- 
ously to  commencing  these  exercises.  The  process,  thus  far, 
may  occupy  the  time  of  two  short  lessons. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  analyze  the  syllables.  A  word  of 
one  syllable,  say  the  word  a^,  is  selected.     '  Now,  you  see  that 
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Ihere  vre  liro  lettfem  in  l)iis  word.  Are  ibey  alike  }^  *  No.^ 
'*  Whorein  do  they  difier  from  each  dher?'  '  Why,  one  is  a 
«nd  the  other  iJ*  *  Thet  is  true,  but  there  48<a«o4her  difiere{)ce> 
which  I  will  now  oarfeavor  to  explain.  I  will  point  you  to  a 
seatenoe  which  yi>ii  may  read;  **  The  vowels  are  cu,  e^  t\  o^ «/} 
«nd  sometimes  w  and  y."  You  see  ihen  that  some  of  the  loi- 
ters WPG  caUed  vowels.  Now  aee  if  either  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  4it  belong  to  this  number^'  *A  doesv'  *  Does  tV  '  No.* 
"^Is  t  then  a  vowel  ?'     *  No.' 

Other  syVaUes,  embracing  aU  the  various  vowels,  «re  now 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  unnecessary,  at  first,  to  say 
anything  about  theconsonants,  ex-cept  merely  that  they  are  not 
vowels,  ff^and  y  may  also  for  a  time  be  omitted.  The  great 
principles  by  which  liie  teacher  is  to  be  governed,  «re  to  teach 
thoroughb/y  end  but  one  ihing  at  «  iime^ 

As  soon  as  the  vowels  are  readily  distinguished,  the  instructor 
proceeds  to  the  consonants.  If  the  word  •amber  is  selected, 
he  asks,  '  What  is  a,  -a  vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  Which  is  m  ? 
Which  is  6?  Which  rs  « ?  Which  is  r  ?  Many  words  are  an* 
alyzed  or  parsed  in  this  manner,  until  the  whote  class  can  dis- 
tinguish every  vowel  and  every  consonant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  attempt,  now,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  vowels  and  consonants  respectively.  For  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  give,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  written  description. 

By  this  time,  the  teacher  n>ay  begin  to  inquire  about  the 
different  sounds  of  the  consonants,  beginning  with  such  as  c  and 
«;  and  by  introducing  only  one  at  a  time.  The  division  of  con- 
sonants into  mutes  and  semi-vowels  may  next  be  taken  up ;  de- 
ferring for  some  time  longer,  the  different  sounds  of  each  vowel. 

At  this  stage  of  the  course,  the  questions  on  the  word  magic^ 
for  example,  would  be  something  like  the  following:  Is  m  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound  ?  Is 
it  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel?  Is  a  a  consonant?  What  is  ^? 
Has  it  here  the  htird  or  toft  sound  ?  Is  it  a  mute  or  a  semi- 
vowel? What  is  »  7  What  is  c?  Is  it  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel  ? 
Does  it  have  its  hard  or  soft  sound  ? 

When  everything  is  understood,  thus  far,  the  various  sounds 
of  the  vowel  a  are  introduced ;  afterward  e ;  and  subsequently 
the  rest,  one  at  each  time.  When  these  are  learned,  the  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  attended  to;  then  the  compound 
characters,  not  only  those  which  represent  simple  sounds,  but 
others ;  and  finally  silent  letters. 

The  same  principles  will  still  guide  the  instructor  while  he 
teaches  the  pupil  the  nature  of  accent,  emphasis  and  cadence 
of  primitive,  and  derivative,  and  compound  words,  and  the 

7     • 
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method  of  designating  the  vowel  sounds  bj  figores.  Bat  if 
will  never  be  sufllicieni  for  a  scholar  to  understand  merely  what 
figure  governs  the  sound  of  the  principal  vowel  in  the  accented 
syllable:  he  must  also  be  able  to  state  what  figure  should  be 
placed  over  every  vowel  in  a  word,  in  order  to  mark  its  sound 
ioteiligibly.  When  the  whole  subject  has  been  gradually  pre^ 
sented  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  the  questions  during  an  exercise 
might  be  something  like  the  following-— the  wovd  selected  for 
tlie  purpose  being  rhinoceros: 

*  Which  is  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  rhinoceros  ?^ 
*  What  figure  should  be  placed  over  it  to  mark  the  sound  ?' 
^  Has  0  any  other  sounds  V  ^  What  figures  would  indicate  each 
ol  them  ?'  'Are  there  any  other  vowels  in  the  word  y  ""  Name 
one.'  *  What  figure  would  govern  that,  if  a  figure  were  to  be 
placed  over  it?  'How  many  other  sounds  hat  t,  and  what 
figure  would  mark  them  ;'  (A  similar  course  may  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  c.)  *Is  r  a  vowel  or  a  consonant?''  *  A  mute  or 
a  semi-vowel  ?  *  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound  ?'  '  What 
is  A  ?'  *  Is  it  ever  silent  V  '  How  is  it  in  this  instance  ?'  *  la 
n  a  consonant  ?'  *  A  mute  or  a  semi-vowel?'  *  Is  it  ever  si- 
lent ?'  ^  Has  it  more  than  one  sound  ?'  '  What  is  c?'  *  Has 
it  more  than  one  sound  ?'  *  Which  sound  has  it  in  the  present 
instance  ?'  '  Is  it  then  a  mute  or  a  semi-vowel  ?'  (Omit  r,  a^ 
it  has  occurred  in  the  word  before.)  *  What  is  ^,  a  mute  or  a 
semi-vowel?'  *  Has  it  ever  more  than  one  sound  ?'  *  Whici> 
in  the  present  case  ?' 

If  the  word  selected  was  thouiand  or  champaign^  qnestiona 
would  naturally  arise  on  the  diphthongs  <m  and  of,  and  on  the 
sounds  of  the  conrpound  characters  ch  and  tk ;  and  on  the  silent 
g.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The 
minuteness  of  detail  may  have  already  exhausted  the  reader's  pa* 
tience.  It  is  believed  that  thirty  minutes  a  day  with  a  class  (if 
the  subject  were  pursued  in  this  manner)  for  a  term  of  three  or 
four  months,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  subject ;  whereas,  at  present, 
it  is  believed  ten  times  this  amount  of  time  is  usually  spent,  and 
the  pupil  is  nearly  as  ignorant  after  all,  as  when  he  began.  But 
even  two  months  toasted  by  every  child  who  attends  our  schools^ 
involves  an  aggregate  of  time  too  great  to  be  trifled  with. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  Mr  Editor,  that  Spelling  Book» 
should  be  used  in  our  schools  at  all;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
many  excellent  teachers  regard  them  as  an  incumbrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  the  young  pupil's  progress.  All  I  mean  to  affirm 
is,  that  if  used  at  all,  and  if  orthography,  &c.,  is  taught  at  all, 
the  mode  I  have  proposed  is  an  improvement  op^n  the  mode 
usually  adopted.  A. 
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We  have  okem  regretted  that  the  example  of  Hofwyl  was 
(00  far  removed  frorii  us  by  its  distance,  and  above  all,  by  the 
different  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  established,  to  encour- 
age imitation,  or  even  excite-confidence.  We  rejoice  to  have 
found  an  institution  nearer  home,  which,  though  yet  in  its 
infancy,  has  the  principles  and  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor 
at  HofwyL,  more  thoroughly  in  action,  than  we  have  seen  any- 
where ottt  of  Switzerland  ;  and  to  which  we  look  forward  with 
much  hope,  as  a  model  to  England,  and  our  own  country. 

It  is  -a  striking  <:oincidence,  loo,  that  this  institution  was 
originated,  and  conducted  to  its  presen<t  state,  by  one  who  was 
enabled  by  rank  and  fortune,  to  maintain  the  same  indepen- 
dent course  which  secured  the  completion  and  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  Fellenberg.  We  bad  heard  that  while  others,  like 
ourselves,  were  discoursing  most  rationally  and  extensively 
about  the  necessity  of  improvements  in  education,  Lady  Noel 
Byron,  whose  knowledge  of  Hofwyl,  and  whose  observation 
of  young  friends  who  had  been  educated  there,  had  inspired 
with  great  confidence  in  its  plans,  had  attempted  to  take 
'€rne  step,  at  least,  in  the  path  to  which  many  pointed  and 
which  many  admired,  but  which  none  had  the  disposition  to 
center  ;  but  we  were  not  pmpared  to  see  so  much  accomplished. 
It  requires  no  less  courage  here  than  in  Switzerland  for  one  of 
high  rank  to  opposeexistiag  prejudices,  and  hazard  not  merely 
the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party,  but  the  obloquy  which 
always  rests  upon  those  who  attempt  to  do  good  without 
reference  to  party  or  sectarian  interest* 

The  founder  erf*  this  establishment  began  with  that  which 
ahould  always  be  the  first  step, — ^the  seler*lion  and  preparation 
of  a  iwitable  agent.  Mr  Craig,  the  present  head  of  the  estab- 
lishmeat,  had  been  employed  on  an  estate  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  exhibited  so  nrnich  of  the  spirit  of  tin  educator  in  the 
management  of  tlie  rude  and  too  frequently  oppressed  beings 
there  committed  to  his  care,  as  to  indicate  strongly  his  fitness 
for  such  a  -station.  An  eaily  life  of  labor,  and  the  possession 
of  mechanical  skill,  were  additional  and  important  qualifica- 
tions, nvhieh,  comtnoed  with  other  characteristics,  led  to  his 
selection  as  a -suitable  person  to  organize  the  establishment. 

But  he  was  not  left  to  commence  so  important  a  task  from 
his  own  unassisted  resources.  He  was  sent  to  Switzerland, 
mad  passed  some  time  at  Hofwyl,  during  the  course  given  to 
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teachers  in  1834,  to  imbibe  iti  spirit^  and  learn  its  pfanff  and 
methods.  He  afterwards  visited  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  we  are  bound  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  capable 
of  observing,  and  appreciating,  and  imitating,  too^  the  leading 
features  of  these  interesting  establishments. 

A  building  and  six  acres  of  ground  near  the  residence  of  the 
founder >  were  secured  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  right  of 
adding  more  land,  if  required  ;  and  about  a  year  since,  the  in^ 
gtitution  was  opened.  Much  time  has  be^n  occupied,  and 
much  expense  incurred,  in  reducing  the  land  to  a  proper  state, 
and  in  adapting  the  buifdings  to  the  object.  The  completioa 
of  the  internal  arrangements  has  beea  thus  retarded.  There 
is  not  yet  '  a  place  for  everything ' ;  some  means  of  education 
are  of  course  stiFI  wanting;  some  arrangements  imperfect^ 
some  desirable  plans  and  habits  not  yet  in  operation  ;  and  ll 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  estimate  results,  with  certainty,. 
from  the  present  state  of  the  experiments.  But  we  can  safely 
say  what  we  have  already  intimated,  that  we  found  the  ele- 
ments of  an  institution  which  needs  only  skilful  management 
and  the  bfessing  of  Providence,  to^  become  an  English  '  School 
ofVehrli.' 

The  foITowing  simple  prospectus  announced  to  those  imme- 
diately interested  the  establishment  and  general  plan  of  the 
school. 

*  Eaimg  Cfrove  Schooly.  Cbndttete^  by  Mr  Crmg', 

*  Children  will  be  admitted  eitlier  as  Brmcders  or  Day  Schofafs. 

*  Boarders  must  be  12  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  They  must  come 
first  on  trial  for  a  mooth,  ami  if  approved,  will  be  educated  either 
for  viifage  tevehers,  or  for  some  other  useful  and  respectabib- situa* 
tions  in  life. 

*  Char^  £\A  per  annum.     The  Parent««  to  furnish  elbthiitg. 

*  Day  Scholars  must  be  6  years  of  age,  or  upwards^.  They  will  be 
required  to  pay  ^d,  a  week,  to  attend  from  9  to  4  in  winter,  every 
week-day,  and  to  bring  Ibeir  dinners  with  them. 

<  The  boys  of  both  classes,  (boardeis  ami  day  scholais^)  who  are- 
strong  enough  to  work  in  the  garden,,  will  go  out  twice  a  day  to  do  so. 
Care  will  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  bad  weather,  nnr  to  task 
them  beyond  tlieir  strength.  When  employed  in  tilling  that  part  of 
the  land,  of  which  the  produce  goes  to  the  support  of  the  establish- 
ment, they  will  receive  fair  wa^res  :  —  but  a  separate  piece  of  land 
will  be  allotted  to  such  of  the  Boarders  or  Day  Scholars,  as  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  it  on  their  account,  and  whose  conduct  shrall  render 
them  deserving  of  that  advantage.  They  wilt  have  to  pay  a  low- 
rent,  punctually,  once  a  month  The  quantity  allotted  to  each  will 
not  exceed  1-16  of  an  acte.  The  Tenant  may  eather  take  ih«b 
produce  to  bis  Family^  or  sell  it  to  tlie  SchooL 
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^The  Seriptupes  wiU  be  incufeated  as  the  rmke  •f  life,  and  precept« 
%elected  from  tkem  wtU  be  commiued  to  nemorf  c  the  master  will 
<al9o  make  4t  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  bis  nanagcment  to  ink* 
hue  Ake  cbildrea  witb  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  their  behaviour 
towards  each  other,  and  in  their  performance  of  the  school  duties, 
Besides  the  insiruction  iu  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  6i,c,  com- 
monly afforded  in  schools  for  the  industiious  classes,  .lessons  will  be 
given  in  Drawing,  Car^ntry,  and  some  other  useful  arts,  to  any 
Soys  «irho  may  have  a  turn  for  them.  The  best  behaved  scholars 
will  be  admitted  in  the  Evening  for  that  purpose. 

'  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  Rules,  that  the  object  of  the 
School  is  te  combine  useful  instruction  wkh  useful  employtnent,  so 
as  to  fill  up  ihe  whole  of  the  children's  time,  profitably  and  cheer* 
(nlly ;  and  while  teaching  4hem  good  habits,  to  prevent  their  forming 
bad  ones.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  the  €Stablish- 
mentmn  ordinary  charity  school,  but  to  hold  forth  its  privileges  for 
boarders  as  equally  valuable  with  those  of  other  schools,  although 
the  price  stipulated  is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses* 
The  character  of  the  Institution  is  thus  elevated;  it  is  kept 
open  for  the  children  of  respectable  parents ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  an  opportanity  for  any  benevolient  individual  to 
provide  for  a  worthy  poor  pupil.  The  price  for  day  scholars, 
without  imposing  any  oppressive  burden  on  the  poor,  is  suffi*- 
cient  to  call  forth  that  spirit  of  independence,  and  that  estimate 
of  t4ie  privileges  enjoyed,  which  a  charity  school  is  so  apt  to 
destroy  ;  without  imposing  any  oppressive  burden. 

The  suRoess  of  the  Institution  has  been  unusual,  so  far  as 
oar  observation  extends.  There  are  now  15  boardiers  under 
the  care  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Craig,  and  60  day  scholars*  It  has 
been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  school  room,  and  the  applicationa 
for  day  scholars  are  more  numerous  than  the  building  will 
allow  to  be  received.  It  was  erected  for  another  purpose,  but 
has  been  adapted  to  its  present  objects  with  much  judgment. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  school  room  well  aired  and 
lighted,  the  room  of  the  superintendent  and  a  kitchen  inter* 
vening,  with  another  apartment,  not  yet  finished  or  appropri- 
ated. Bj  an  ingenious  construction  of  the  school  desks,  they 
are  easily  converted  into  flat  tables  for  meals,  and  the  school 
room  is  in  this  way  employed  as  the  dining  room.*  Above 
these  are  the  bed  chambers,  iurnished  with  iron  bedsteads,t 

*  The  leaf  of  the  uMe  ie  ffospetided  to  the  front  by  hinges,  and  if  raioed  to  an 
oblique  podtion  by  wedge  ahaped  propa  beneath  attached  to  ii  alao  by  bingee. 
When  theee  are  tvrned,  the  leaf  CiUa  flat  upon  the  frames. 

t  h  ia  bif  bly  deairaMe  chat  these  cleanly  articles  shooki  be  more  used  in  pub- 
tie  establiafcosents. 
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and  eomfoftabte  bedding;  a  loom . designed  for  a  carpenfer'^ 
shop  ;  and  a  modelling  room,  where  ihose  boys  who  exhibit  a 
talent  for  it,  are  taught  to  model  variooa  objects  in  clay. 

The  garden  19  extensive,  and  much  labor  has  been  necessary 
in  lerelTing  and  preparing  the  soil  for  the  yoitng  eukivatorsv 
It  is  dirided  into  two  great  portions  by  a  gravel  walk,  con^ 
structed  by  the  pupils ;  and  the  (and  on  each  side  is  again 
divided  into  sections  of  five  or  ten  square  rods,  one  of  which 
is  assigned  to  each  pupil,  with  proper  reference  to  his  age  and 
skill.  He  is  directed  how  to  cultivate  it  >  is  assisted  in  the 
purchase  oi'  seeds  and  materials ;  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  its 
produce  as  be  pleases  ;  and  after  paying  a  moderate  rent,  to 
retain  the  balance  of  the  proceeds.  In  the  management  of  hia 
funds,  he  is  left  entirely  at  liberty.  Provision  is  always  required 
to  be  made  by  his  friends  or  patrons  for  one  quarter  in  advance 
for  bis  board  and  tuition  ;  and  while  seme  papib  wish  their 
earnings  tO"  be  devoted  to  this  objject,  others  send  them  to  as- 
sist tbeir  parents,  or  employ  it  in  purchasing  what  they  may 
desire  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of  the  establishment  the  sys- 
tem o(  Hofwyl  is  fully  adopted  *,  but  in  conformity  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  circumstances  of  the  institutions  and  the  countries,  more 
freedom  is  here  left  to  the  pupib  in  the  management  of  their 
financial  matters.  We  did  not  learn  that  any  means  bad  yet 
been  taken  to  receive  the  earnings  of  the  pupils,  or  their  Inter- 
est, in  a  kind  of  Savings'  Bank,  agreeably  to  the  excellent  plan 
of  Fellenberg ;  but  it  would  be  yet  too  early  to  derive  any  im- 
portant benefit  from  this  plan,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
adopted  hereafter. 

In  the  first  season  of  this  experiment,,  and  witFi  the  great 
amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  establish- 
ment, it  has  not  been  practicable  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary 
results,  e;ccept  in  one  or  two  cases.  A  plan  is  adopted^  how- 
ever, which  will  shew  at  every  step,  and  with  regard  to  every 
pupil,  the  precise  results  of  the  experiment.  An  account  of 
labor  is  opened  with  every  pupil,  in  which  lie  is  allowed  pay, 
at  a  very  low  rate,  for  all  which  he  does  for  the  institution,  and 
that  he  actually  receiver,  —  a  point  of  some  importance  with 
the  young  and  the  ignorant,  who  are  so  much  more  impressed 
by  visible  and  tangible  profits  than  by  the  mere  assurance  of 
a  credit.  At  the  same  time  every  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a 
book,  in  which  he  records  all  tl.*at  he  expends  for  his  garden, 
including  rent,  and  all  that  he  receives  for  its  produce.  One 
of  these  we  saw,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  low 
valuation  of  the  produce  then  remaining  ungathered  or  unsold ; 
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%nd  from  this  U  appeared  that  a  boy  of  fourteen,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  first  season,  had  earned  about  seven  doU 
lars,  ia  addition  to  his  rent  and  expenditures. 

Tiiis  blisiness-iike  course  has,  in  our  view,  a  very  important 
influence  in  the  education  of  the  poor*  It  not  only  gives  the 
boys  as  niuch  if  not  more  immediate  encouragement  to 
industry  J  at  a  stipulated  price  for  labor,  but  it  prepares  them 
to  understand  and  estimate  correctly  the  results  of  future  labor, 
and  the  means  of  earning  a  future  support.  It  is,  in  short,  an 
application  of  the  principle  presented  by  an  experienced  edu* 
cator,  in  an  article  we  have  published  on  female  education ; 
*  Teach  children  when  they  are  young  what  they  ought  to  do 
when  they  are  old.'  While  it  cherishes  habits  of  labor,  it 
gives  those  of  fiaresight  and  economy,  and  a  tense,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  others,  so 
much  impaired  by  the  poor  laws  of  England.  It  thus  antici- 
pates, without  any  forcing,  the  results  which  frequently  come 
only  from  painful  and  costly  experience  after  our  entrance 
upon  hfe. 

The  time  of  the  pupil  is  divided,  as  is  proposed  in  the  pros- 
pectus, between  study  and  labor  ;  and  the  day  scholars  partici- 
pate in  both,  unless  prevented  by  weather,  or  their  state  of 
health. 

The  boarders  rise  at  six,  or  half  past  six  o'clock,  according 
to  the  seasons ;  and  retire  at  eight  in  the  evening.  At  nine, 
the  pupils  assemble,  and  after  a  prayer,  spend  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  study,  fo]lowe<l  by  an  hour  and  a  half  of  labors  From 
twelve  to  half  past  one  is  left  for  dinner  and  recreation  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  till  the  close  of  school,  at  four 
o'clock,  is  divided  between  labor  and  study,  relieved  by  occa- 
sional singing,  which  the  pupils  enjoy  very  much.  The  board- 
ers spend  an  additional  hour  in  study  in  the  morning,  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  evening  in  winter ;  so  that  in  the  v^hole,  they 
devote  three  hours  and  a  half  to  study. 

The  labors  of  the  garden  are  performed  by  the  day  scholars, 
as  well  as  by  the  boarders ;  but  the  boarders  have  the  addi- 
titmal  cliarge  of  attending  to  all  the  domestic  labors  of  the 
establishment  before  and  after  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  one  who  may  be  called  a  house- keeper.  Sections  are  ap- 
pointed, in  weekly  rotation,  to  each  department ;  and  each 
attends,  in  his  turn,  to  every  little  employment. 

The  whole  course  of  labors  is  superintended  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  monthly  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  tlie  superintendent,  and  see  that  they  are 
executed  ;  and  they  all  keep  an  account  of  the  kind  and  time 
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of  labor  of  elicb  bojr,  and  record  the  slate  of  the  weather  and 
of  the  thermometer. 

Carpentry  has  been  taught,  from  the  first,  to  certain  mimber 
of  boys  in  the  evening ;  and  preparatione  are  making  to  furnish 
instruction  and  employmem  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
as  soon  aa  circumstances  aUow,  for  those  days  and  seasons 
when  no  other  ia  practicable :  but,  thua  &r,  there  has  been  a 
demand  (or  all  the  labor  of  the  pupils,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  establiabmeni  itself.  The  pupils  ba?e  always  done  some 
of  the  masonry  and  paving,  as  well  as  ^rdening. 

The  plans  of  instruction  tfre  generaUy  in  the  spirit  of  Hof- 
wyl.  In  the  diatribution  of  t'mie,  it  is  evident  that  the  groat 
principle  of  gradual  progress  and  of  combining  physical  and 
intellectual^  education  is  kept  in  view.  In  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  others  wlio  have  made  a  similar  trial,  and 
with  our  own  observations,  the  inetructor  believes  that  the 
pupils  here  make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  study 
the  whole  <)ay«  Gymnastic  exercises  twice  a  week,  and,  when 
confined  by  bad  weather,  gymnastic  evolutions  in  the  school ^ 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  physical  ed- 
ucatioo«  We  knay  also  add  that  the  diet  is  exceedingly  plain ; 
usually  porridge  in  the  morning,  puddings  and  fruit  at  noon, 
with  meat  three  or  four  times  in  the  week  ;  and  a  slight  repaal 
at  evening* 

The  methods  of  instruction  axe  based  upon  those  of  Pesta^^ 
iozsi  and  the  productive  school,  whose  principles  we  have  for* 
merly  explained.  Objects  engage  the  attention  more  than 
mere  word^.  Language  is  intended  to  be  read  and  studied  aa 
the  vehicle  of  ideas  ;  and  not  so  much  as  the  end  of  study,  as  a 
means  of  knowledge.  Lessons  on  objects  are  prepared  in  the 
spirit  of  those  frequently  puUished,  but  are  generally  extern-* 
poraneous.  Stencil  letters,  however,  are  provided,  by  which 
any  leason  can  be  easily  made  |)ermanent  in  a  clear  legible 
character,  by  one  of  the  elder  boya. 

Drawing  is  a  regular  subject  of  instruction,  and  it  ia  found 
best,  in  accordance  with  the '  productive  *  methods,  to  employ 
them  in  drawing  from  objects,  rather  than  from  the  sketches  of 
others.  The  superintendent  happily  possesses  some  skill  in 
preparing  models  of  various  kinds  in  cky  and  plaster,  and  can 
thus  vary  their  lessons  at  pleasure. 

Music  is  also  taught  on  a  plan  which  we  bad  not  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  examining ;  but  the  singing  of  the  pupils  gave  us 
great  pleasure.  We  reffretted  not  to  find  more  of  the  beauti* 
fill  Swiss  and  German  juvenile  music  among  the  little  collec* 
tion  we  have  aeeni  bete. 
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Number  and  Ibrin  are  both  taught  en  the  principle  of  intui- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  objects ;  and  arithmetic  is  pursued  on  the 
fikn  of  mental  calculation,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  the  cards 
used  in  the  monitorial  schools.  To  those  who  have  made  suf- 
ficient progress,  the  higher  parts  erf*  mathematics  arc  to  be 
taught ;  and  modelling  is  allowed,  as  an  accomplishment,  to 
those  who  deserve  the  indulgence,  and  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing this  art.  The  school  apparatus  consists  of  these  cards, 
maps,  globes,  diagrams  and  engravings  of  objects,  models  of 
forms,  buildings  and  other  objects  for  drawing  or  <lescription, 
the  arithmeticon,  a  musical  scale  made  of  bars  of  wood,  on 
which  metallic  notes  are  placed,  a  little  collection  of  materials 
and  manufacXares  connected,  which  is  invaluable  to  children, 
and  various  other  articles  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
instructor  remarked  that  their  collection  was  yet  imperfect,  and 
we  expressed  the  wish,  which  we  think  e\'ery  one  who  desires 
to  see  education  advance  will  repeat,  that  it  might  not  be  com- 
pleied  for  many  years.  We  cannot  suppress  our  wonder  that 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  everything  else  go  forward,  and 
new  improvements  supersede  what  now  exist,  should  desire  to 
fix  the  metliods  of  education  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Is  it  on  this^  subject  alone  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  incapable  of  making  progress  ? 

Among  the  visible  apparatus  of  the  Ealing  school  is  an  in^ 
Mirument  of  discipline  which  its  inventor,  Mr  Craig,  terms  a 
Charagraph.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  cubical  blocks  arranged 
in  several  columns  in  a  frame,  and  turning  on  a  wire  passed 
through  them.  Each  block  bears  the  number  ot  one  of  the 
boys  on  one  of  its  faces,  and  is  white.  The  three  other  sides 
visible  are  painted  reef,  blue  and  black.  The  while  indicates 
freedom  from  reproach ;  the  red  indicates  marked  excellence 
of  conduct ;  the  blue  is  turned  outward  for  a  fault,  and  the 
black  for  a  serious  offence.  The  frame  of  blocks  is  sus- 
pended in  sight  of  the  school.  The  white  side  of  each  is 
turned  outward  in  the  morning,  tind  is  changed  during  the  day, 
if  circumstances  require  it.  At  night  the  result  is  copied  into 
a  book.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  pupils  are  arranged  in 
another  book,  which  is  called  the  Clatsomtter,  in  the  order  of 
their  meral  conduct,  or  of  the  compantive  number  of  white, 
red,  blue,  and  black  marks.  The  blocks  are  then  arranged  for 
the  subsequent  week  in  their  order. 

The  spirit  of  the  plan,  as  employed  in  a  promiscuous  school, 
especially  of  day  scholars,  is  excellent.  We  have  formerly 
fnentioned  the  happy  influence  which  we  found  from  adopting 
a  jimikr  method  ouraelves;  and  the  instructor  at  Ealing  finds 
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of  labor  of  elicb  bojr,  and  record  the  slate  of  the  weatber  and 
of  the  thermometer. 

Carpentry  has  been  taught,  from  the  first,  to  certain  mimber 
of  boys  in  the  evening  ;  and  preparations  are  making  to  furnish 
instruction  and  employmewt  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
as  soon  a»  circumstances  aUow,  for  those  days  and  seasons 
when  no  other  ia  practicable :  but,  thus  &r,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  all  the  labor  of  the  pupils,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  establisbment  itself.  The  pupils  ba?e  always  done  some 
of  the  masonry  and  paving,  as  well  as  ^rdening. 

The  phins  of  instruction  tfre  generaUy  in  the  spirit  of  Hof- 
wyl.  In  the  diatribution  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  groat 
principle  of  gradual  progress  and  of  combining  physical  and 
intellectual^  education  is  kept  in  view.  In  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  others  wlio  have  made  a  similar  trial,  and 
with  our  own  observations,  the  inatructor  believes  that  the 
pupils  here  make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  study 
the  whole  <)ay«  Gymnastic  exercises  twice  a  week,  and,  when 
confined  by  bad  weatlier,  gymnastic  evolutions  in  the  school, 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  physical  ed- 
ucation«  We  hiay  also  add  that  the  diet  is  exceedingly  plain ; 
usually  porridge  in  the  morning,  puddings  and  fruit  at  noon, 
with  meat  three  or  four  times  in  the  week  ;  and  a  slight  repaal 
at  evening* 

The  methods  of  instruction  axe  based  upon  those  of  Pesta-» 
iozsi  and  the  productive  school,  whose  principles  we  have  for* 
merly  explained.  Objects  engage  the  attention  more  than 
mere  word^.  Language  is  intended  to  be  read  and  studied  aa 
the  vehicle  of  ideas  ;  and  not  so  much  as  the  end  of  study,  as  a 
means  of  knowledge;  Lessons  on  objects  are  prepared  in  the 
spirit  of  those  frequently  published,  but  are  generally  extern-* 
poraneous.  Stencil  letters,  however,  are  provided,  by  which 
any  lesson  can  be  easily  made  permanent  in  a  clear  legible 
character,  by  one  of  the  elder  boya. 

Drawing  isti  regular  subject  of  instruction,  and  it  ia  found 
best,  in  accordance  with  the '  productive  *  methods,  to  employ 
them  in  drawing  from  objects,  rather  than  from  the  sketches  of 
others.  The  superintendent  happily  possesses  some  skill  in 
preparing  models  of  various  kinds  in  cky  and  plaster,  and  can 
thus  vary  their  lessons  at  pleasure. 

Music  is  also  taught  on  a  plan  which  we  bad  not  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  examining ;  but  the  singing  of  the  pupils  gave  ua 
great  pleasure.  We  reffretted  not  to  find  more  of  the  beauti* 
fill  Swiss  and  German  juvenile  music  among  the  little  collec- 
tion we  have  aeeD  bete. 
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Number  and  rorm  are  both  taught  en  the  principle  of  intui- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  objects  ;  and  arithrnetic  is  pursued  on  the 
fikn  of  mental  calculation,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  the  cards 
used  in  the  monitorial  schools.  To  those  who  have  made  suf- 
ficient progress,  the  higher  parts  erf*  mathematics  arc  to  be 
taughi ;  and  modelling  is  allowed,  as  an  accomplishment,  to 
those  who  deserve  the  indulgence,  and  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing this  art.  The  school  apparatus  consists  of  these  cards, 
maps,  globes^  diagrams  and  engravings  of  objects,  models  of 
forms,  buildings  and  other  objects  for  drawing  or  description, 
the  arithmelicon,  a  musical  scale  made  of  bars  of  wood,  on 
which  metallic  notes  are  placed,  a  little  collection  of  materials 
and  manufactures  connected,  which  is  invaluable  to  children, 
and  various  other  articles  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
instructor  remarked  that  their  collection  was  yet  imperfect,  and 
we  expressed  the  wish,  which  we  think  every  one  who  desires 
to  see  education  advance  will  repeat,  that  it  might  not  be  com- 
pleied  for  many  years.  We  cannot  suppress  our  wonder  thai 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  everything  else  go  forward^  and  . 
new  improvements  supersede  what  now  exist,  should  desire  to 
fix  the  metliods  of  education  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Is  it  on  this^  subject  alone  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  is  incapable  of  making  progress  ? 

Among  the  visible  apparatus  of  the  Ealing  school  is  an  tn- 
Mirument  of  discipline  which  its  inventor,  Mr  Craig,  terms  a 
Ckaragraph.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  cubical  blocks  arranged 
in  several  columns  in  a  frame,  and  turning  on  a  wire  passed 
through  them.  Each  block  bears  the  number  of  one  of  the 
boys  on  one  of  its  faces,  and  is  white.  The  three  other  sides 
visible  are  painted  red,  blue  and  black.  The  while  indicates 
freedom  from  reproach ;  the  red  indicates  marked  excellence 
of  conduct ;  the  blue  is  turned  outward  for  a  fault,  and  the 
black  for  a  serious  offence.  The  frame  of  blocks  is  sus- 
pended in  sight  of  the  school.  The  white  side  of  each  is 
turned  outward  in  the  morning,  tind  is  changed  during  the  day, 
if  circumstances  require  it.  At  night  the  result  is  copied  into 
a  book.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  pupils  are  arranged  in 
another  book,  which  is  caHed  the  Classometer,  in  the  order  of 
their  meral  conduct,  or  of  the  comparitive  number  of  white, 
red,  blue,  and  black  marks.  The  blocks  are  then  arranged  for 
the  subsequent  week  in  their  order. 

The  spirit  of  the  plan,  as  employed  in  a  promiscuous  school, 
especially  of  day  scholars,  is  excellent.  We  have  formerly 
fnentioaed  the  happy  influence  which  we  found  from  adopting 
a  jonikr  method  ourselves;  and  the  instructor  at  Ealing  finds 
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this  modificatioa  of  the  system,  now  so  common,  very  effica- 
cious. It  seemt  to  act  as  a  kind  of  exterior  conscience ;  —  a 
means  of  leading  the  pupil  to  recollect  his  conduct,  to  reflect 
upon  it,  and  to  keep  on  his  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
faults. 

It  is  a^part  of  the  plan  of  discipline  to  banish  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  also  to  discourage  the  spirit  of  rivalry ;  and  to 
pres»ent  positive  excellence,  instead  of  mere  comparison,  as  the 
object  to  be  aim^  at.  We  think  the  classometer  is  inconsis- 
tent, in  one  respect,  with  the  plan;  since  it  is  impossible  that 
any  two  individuals  should  attain  the  highest  moral  rank,  on 
this  artificial  scale ;  while  it  is  quite  supposable  that  several 
may  in  fact  reach  the  same  point.  Would  it  not  give  all  the 
advantages  of  the  plan,  and  prevent  every  danger  cS*  invidious 
comparisons  or  heart  burnings  on  account  of  supposed  injus- 
tice (which  often  may  be  real),  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
positive  grades  in  moral  conduct  determined  by  specific  rules  ? 

If,  in  any  given  week,  none  had  attained  the  highest  rank, 
the  places  then  left  vacant  would  be  a  silent  btU  severe  re- 
proach. Pupils  who  might  now  attain  the  first  place,  merely 
by  the  greater  defects  of  their  comrades,  would  not  be  left  to 
any  self-deception  ;  and  all  who  had  done  alike  well,  wovfd 
receive  the  same  mark  of  approbation^and  be  united  as  broth- 
ers, rather  than  placed  in  competition  as  rivals.  In  short,  jus- 
tice, would  be  more  completely  secured,  and  rivalry  n'ore  cer- 
tainly excluded,  without  seeming  to  diminish  the  efficacy  of 
this  rnliiable  means  of  government. 

The  following  judicious  requests  to  visitors  are  put  up,  in 
very  large  type,  in  the  school  room» 

'  Visitors  are  requested  not  to  interrupt  the  roaster,  when  teach- 
infi[»  hy  making  any  observations. 

'  Not  to  put  questions  to  the  children  without  previounly  men- 
tioning their  intention  to  him. 

'  Not  to  make  remarks  at  any  time,  respecting  the  abilities  or  di^ 
positions  of  the  children,  tit  their  kectring, 

*  Not  to  give  them  money,  or  any  other  presents.^ 

As  a  summary  of  our  observations,  then,  we  may  say  that 
we  have  found  at  Ealing  a  manual  labor  school  commenced  on 
excellent  principles,  and  proceeding  with  unusual  prosperity,  — 
adapted  to  elementary^  ds  well  as  to  higher  education,  and  giving 
the  poor  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
fbr  their  mental  illumination,  and  the  skill  and  habits  of  indu»- 
try  which  are  requisite  in  earning  their  subsistence  ;  promising 
importiint  lesttllSt  and  likely  to  become  a  valuable  model  for 
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similar  esiablishmenls.  The  immediate  and  obvious  results, 
however,  are  not  all  that  are  contemplated  by  the  noble 
founder.  It  is  intended  to  be  finally  a  nursery  for  teachers  of 
common  schools,  who  shall  give  to  others  the  benefits  of  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  spread  abroad  the  principles  of 
sound  education  ;  and  some  are  already  employed  as  assistants 
who  promise  well  for  this  station.  Who  can  estimate  the  ben- 
efits which  may  result  to  villages  and  towns  —  nay,  finally,  to 
the  nation,  or  to  some  distant  yet  uncivilized  people,  from  those 
whom  this  institution  shall  train  —  from  the  consecration  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  time  and  means  of  a  single  individual  to 
this  excellent  object!  Would  that  many  of  similar  rank  and 
wealth  would  adopt  the  same  course  —  a  course  that  would 
add  dignity  to  royalty  itself;  that  would  establish  a  bond  of 
affection  and  confidence  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which 
no  intrigue  could  weaken,  and  which  the  spirit  of  revolution 
itself  could  nut  destroy. 

Our  visit  to  the  Institution  was  too  short  to  allow  us  to  wit- 
ness anything  of  the  course  of  religious  education  except  a 
single  prayer,  and  two  or  three  sacred  and  moral  songs  which 
were  sung  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  founder  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education^  without 
excluding  the  children  of  any  sect.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  to  estimate  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  a  plan  of 
this  sort  in  a  country  where  so  much  opposition  is  made  to 
institutions  which  do  not  teach  the  religion  of  the  established 
church.  But  this  very  opposition  to  a  liberal  course,  and  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  dependent  on  an  establishment  for  their  subsis- 
tence or  success  in  life,  determined  Lady  B.  to  assume 
the  burden  and  encounter  the  objections  which  were  antici- 
pated and  have  been  realized,  in  order  to  secure  an  object 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of  cen- 
sure, or  the  desire  of  popularity.  It  has  been  a  question  which 
required  deliberate  reflection,  and  not  a  little  inquiry  ;  in  what 
mode  the  Scriptures  could  be  used,  and  scriptural  instruction 
given,  which  would  not  offend  any  party.  Lady  B.  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  mere  reading  of  Bible  lessons,  however 
easy  it  might  have  been,  by  this  expedient,  to  avoid  the  cen- 
sure of  a  numerous  class  of  Christians.  She  believed  that  the 
more  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  heard  without  a  practical  ap- 
plication, at  the  time,  the  more  does  the  conscience  become 
fortified  against  their  influence;  —  and  that  the  seeming  to  be 
religious  which  such  a  course  produces,  is  of  little  value.  She 
therefore  directed  instructions  to  be  given  of  a  practical  char- 
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acteri  based  upoo  the  scriptures,  not  invol?ing  technical  of 
scientific  theology ;  but  intended  to  inculcate  (hat  spirit  of 
religion,  which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are  not  fanHliar 
with  the  distinctions  of  doctrine.  She  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  course  with  the  more  confidence  from  finding  the  contrast 
between  the  influence  of  schools  in  which  the  mere  technical 
ities  are  enforced,  and  the  interesting  effects  on  the  character 
of  the  pupils  produced  by  those  which  pursued  an  opposite 
course. 

In  accordance  with  these  views^she  has  found  that  children 
of  all  denominations  received  the  instructions  given  without 
jealousy  ;  and  has  since  adopted  a  little  text  book  employed  in 
one  of  the  schools  established  by  government. 

We  need  not  say  how  fully  we  agree  in  these  general  viewsi 
nor  how  confidently  we  believe  that  an  instructor  of  a  right 
spirit  may  adopt  such  a  course  as  shall  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils  the  great  principles  of  religion  and  make  them 
efficient  in  their  influence  upon  practice,  so  far  as  the  work 
can  be  performed  by  human  agency,  without  any  such  theolog- 
ical technicality  as  shall  be  offensive  to  the  great  body  of 
Christian  sects.  We  have  known  examples  which  render  the 
objections  of  those  who  have  never  tried  it  quite  useless,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  so  multiplied,  as  to 
settle  public  opinion  on  this  great  question. 


PHYSICAL  EDt/CATION  OF  FEMALES. 

fThe  foUowing  is  extracted  from  '  Ad  Address  on  Female  Education,  deliv- 
ered at  the  oloM  of  the  summer  session  for  1836,  of  the  Steubenville,  (Ohio) 
Female  Seminary,  bjr  John  Andrews,  M.  D.'  If  the  sentiments  of  the  eztraei 
should  not  all  be  new,  they  are  at  the  least  interesting  and  highly  important.] 

'  Such  is  the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  so  mutual  their  dependence,  so  reciprocal  their 
actions,  that  the  former  cannot  be  active  and  energetic,  unleaa 
the  latter  be  healthful  and  vigorous.  The  age  at  which  young 
ladies  are  usually  sent  from  home,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  is  that  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  lose  this 
precious  boon.  Its  intrinsic  dangers  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  requirements  of  artificial  habits,  and  modes  of  living  and 
dress,  as  well  as  by  necessary  labor  and  attention  to  their  stud- 
ies. Hence  the  necessity  of  judicious  regulations  in  reference 
to  labor,  to  diet,  to  dress,  to  exercise  and  repose,  by  which  the 
healthful  functions  of  the  body  may  be  established,  and  its 
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proper  developments  secured,  in  every  perfect  system  of  Ed- 
ucation^ 

How  wonderfully  these  important  considerations  are  often 
t>verlooked  and  disregarded  1  Thus  we  wonder  at  the  cruelty 
of  that  Cliinese  custom,  which  cramps  and  deforms  the  feet  in 
so  strange  a  manner,  and  yet  with  greater  disregard  of  health, 
we  submit  to  the  rules  of  a  nrore  barbarous  custom,  which 
contracts  the  great  cavity  of  the  chest,  containing  those  vital 
viscera,  the  lungs  and  the  heart  —  organs  which  require,  in  the 
performance  of  their  important  office,  especial  freedom  from  re- 
straint, and  liberty  of  expansion.  How  frequently  do  we  see 
the  foundation  of  fata]  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  organic 
'•  disease  of  the  heart,  thus  laid  in  early  youth  1  So  frequently, 
indeed,  as  to  induce  a  common  belief  among  Physicians,  that 
these  dreadfol  diseases  are  in  some  way  mysteriously  connected 
with  beauty  of  person,  and  sprightliness  of  mind,  'fhe  connec- 
tion does  exist,  but  it  is  established,  in  many  instances  at  least,  by 
the  unnatural  and  cruel  requisitions  of  this  barbarous  fashion. 

The  baneful  influence  of  fashion  upon  health,  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  researches  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  has 
disclosed  the  curious  fact,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs 
is  very  uniformly  the  seat  of  the  first  traces,  and  the  earliest 
ravages  of  consumption ;  a  fact  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  almost  uniform  practice  with  females,  of  dressing  the  neck 
and  shoulders  so  lightly,  or  even  of  exposing  them  naked  to 
every  extreme  of  atmospheric  vicissitude. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  danger  of  barbarous  and  unnatural 
fiishions,  that  the  health  of  young  ladies  is  liable  to  be  exposed,  ^f 
Even  the  very  exertion  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is  ^v 
necessarily  subjected  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  requires  *• 
the  most  judicious  management  and  careful  direction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  their  studies.  Men- 
tal effort  calls  into  exercise  the  functional  movements  of  the 
great  centre  of  sensation  and  thought.  The  brain  is  subject  to 
the  same  organic  laws  which  preside  over  other  portions  of  the 
body,  for  the  promotion  of  its  vigor,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity.  By  healthful  exercise  its  strength  is  promoted, 
and  its  vigorous  energies  secured ;  but  whilst  inactivity  impairs 
its  tone,  and  renders  it  less  fit  to  manifest  the  mental  powers 
with  readiness  and  energy,  its  excessive,  or  ill-timed  exertion, 
is  equally  productive  of  exhaustion  and  imbecility.  The  brain 
may  as  certainly  be  over  exerted,  as  the  limbs  ;  and  in  either 
ease,  debility,  perhaps  of  a  permanent  character,  may  result. 

However  mysterious  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
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this  orgao  and  the  mind,  and  however  philosophers  may  differ 
upon  this  point,  yet  all  admit  its  existence,  and  that  a  health-* 
ful  condition  of  the  former,  is  essential  to  the  healthful  action 
of  the  latter.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enfeebled  and  impaired, 
either  by  inactifity,  or  by  excessive  or  ill-timed  exertion.  It  is 
so  constituted,  however,  that  whilst  continued  application,  and 
unwearied  attention  to  a  single  object  of  research  may  waste  its 
energies ;  yet  a  judicioris  variety  of  pursuit,  especially  when 
alternated  with  proper  bodily  exercise,  tends  rather  to  relieve 
and  invigorate  it.  Ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  estab- 
lished laws  both  of  our  physical  and  mental  organization,  may 
bring  upon  us  —  and  especially  upon  young  girls,  whose  whole 
nervous  system  is  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement  —  the  most 
lamentable  consequences ;  consequences  which  may  be  observed 
only  when  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  their  remedy. 

*  Of  late  years  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  much  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  youthful  education,  whereby  the 
mind  is  forced  into  early  activity  and  rapid  growth.  That 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  an  early  training,  and  judicious 
exercise  of  the  mental  fiiculties,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  its 
management  should  not  be  entrusted  to  ignorant,  or  careless 
hands.  They  who  undertake  the  education  of  youth,  assume 
high  responsibilities,  having  entrusted  to  their  care,  as  it  were, 
elements  of  great  intrinsic  power,  which  may  be  so  combined 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  either  order,  healthful  activity,  and 
harmonious  beauty,  or  disorder,  deformity,  or  dissolution  — 
according  to  the  mind  that  moves  them  —  and  should  therefore 
jgjA  study  well  the  laws  of  our  mental  and  physical  structure,  so  as 
'^jMSeither  to  abuse  nor  violate  them. 

^B  ^  There  is  great  danger  incurred  by  young  girls,  I  am  per- 
\  soaded,  from  a  source  seldom  suspected  by  parents,  which  I  will 
here  indicate.  I  allude  to  the  very  common  practice  of  sending 
them  from  their  native  cis-mountain  atmosphere  of  the  valley, 
to  breathe  the  irritating  sea  air  of  our  northern  cities.  Such 
is  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  their  constitutions,  at  this 
period  of  life,  that  the  seeds  of  disease  may  be  developed  in 
them,  by  cbanffes  of  climate  and  atmospheric  properties  which 
would  be  wholly  innoxious  to  others.  The  local  situation  of 
a  school  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
.    tance  to  the  health  of  tender  youth/ 
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TELLING  TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

How  onen,  while  I  was  a  boy  and  attended  school,  did  I 
hear  ray  teachers  gravely  say  to  their  pupils ;  <  You  must  not 
tell  tales  out  of  school.'  So  often,  indeed,  was  this  injunction 
enforced  and  repeated,  that  I  was  led,  at  length,  to  doubt  its 
usefulness.  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  nothing  ought  to  be  done, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils,  which  the  world  might  not 
safely  know.  la  fact,  1  came,  finally,  to  the  sweeping  con- 
clusion that  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  in  the  community  at 
all ;  above  all,  in  schools  and  families. 

Nor  was  it  till  I  had  arrived  at  manhood  and  become  a 
teacher  myself,  that  I  saw  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion. 
Indeed,  I  commenced  school-keepicig  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
better  to  iiave  it  distinctly  understood,  both  by  parents  and 
children,  that  nothing  in  school  was  to  be  transacted  with 
closed  doors;  but  that  every  event  was  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  millions,  i(  they  chose  to  notice  it.  And  I  even  went 
so  far,  as  to  aiinounce,  riK>st  distincly,  this  determination. 
But  that  ^experience,'  which,  it  is  said,  '  keeps  a  dear  school, 
though  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,^  soon  taught  me  better. 
As  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was  ta^ight  so  usefal  a  lesson, 
wiH  involve  other  important  piinciples  in  regard  to  school  dis- 
cipline, I  wiU  here  relate  them. 

I  had  under  my  care,  once,  a  little  boy,  six  or  seven  years 
old,  who  was  governed  at  home, —  if,  indeed,  be  was  governed 
at  all  —  solely  by  fear.  His  father,  though  professedly  a  reli- 
gious man,  never  punished  except  when  he  was  in  a  passion, 
«fhen,  as  usually  happens,  it  did  no  good.  In  short,  as  I  have 
before  intimated  the  little  fellow  grew  up  wiki,  ungoverned, 
and  insolent. 

However,  lie  attended  school ;  and  so  did  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  But  as  he  did  not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  school, 
he  was  informed,  again  and  again,  of  his  delinquencies,  and 
urged  to  conform.  Still,  however,  he  pursued  his  course. 
He  was  at  length  admonished  ;  but  he  was  still  obstinate. 
Finally,  he  was  threatened,  if  he  persisted,  with  punishment. 
But  he  still  persisted.  At  length  be  was  punished ;  and  pun- 
ished, too,  wKh  some  severity. 

What  the  precise  nature  oif  the  crime  was  which  he  mani- 
fested his  obstinacy  by  committing,  and  which  immediately 
preceded  his  punishment,  I  cannot  now  recollect.  It  might 
have  been  nothing  more  than  pinching  or  tickling  his  seat 
mate ;  but,  I  sajr  again,  that  be  was  punished  not  for  this  last 
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act  simply,  but  for  general  obstinacy.     I  will  take  it  for  granted, 
however,  that  it  was  for  tickling  Samuel. 

The  punishment  took  place  at  evening.  The  next  morning, 
the  father  came  to  me  a  little  before  the  usual  hour  of  opening 
the  school,  in  a  tremendous  rage.  He  seemed  like  a  lion ; 
and  ready  to  tear  me  in  pieces.  He  accused  me  of  brutally 
whipping  and  mangling  his  dear  little  Edward ;  and  all  for  jusi 
nothing  at  all,  but  because  he  happened  to  tickle  Samuel. 

As  soon  as  he  had  given  vent  to  some  of  his  wrath,  I  asked 
bim  how  he  knew  his  son  had  been  punished  for  so  small  an 
affair  as  that  which  be  named.  ^  The  children  all  say  so  ;' 
was  his  reply.  ^  My  eldest  son,  especially/  he  added,  ^  tells 
me  so;  and  I  never  caught  him  in  a  Ke,  in  my  life.' 

I  attempted  an  explanation,  but  to  no  purpose*  The  story 
bad  gone  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  that  Edward  had 
been  cruelly  whipped  for  nothing  but  tickling  Samuel ;  and 
half  the  district  believed  it.  Why  sliottid  they  aotB  What 
motives  had  their  children  to  deceive  them  ?  They  did  not 
consider,  H  is  true,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  case,  as  the  teacher  saw  it  *,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  have  been  slow  in  making  up  their  judgment,  UDt3 
they  knew^  the  whole  story. 

Now  it  wass  that  I  began  to  see,  most  dearly,  the  evil  con- 
0e<)uences  of  eficouraging  pupils  to  tell  tales  oiH  of  schooL 
Could  they  understand  everything  exactly  as  it  exists,  —  were 
they  impartial  enough  to  represent  it  to  their  parents  and  other 
fricmds  eorrectly, — and  could  the  latter  understand  and  im-^ 
partially  view  and  relate  the  case, -^comparatively  little  evik 
would  or  could  result.  If  a  teacher  discourages  tale  bearings 
among  hia  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  there  will  still  enough  of 
it  remain  to  embitter  their,  and  his,  and  theic  parent's  peace  ; 
but  if  he  goes  farther,  and  countenances  it,  he  must  not  com-^ 
plain  if  he  suffers  for  his  indiscretion. 

But  to  return  to  the  father  of  the  boy  whom  i  had  punished* 
Unable  to  satisfy  him,  or  appease  his  wrath,  and  unwilling  ta 
make  any  concessions  to  him^  he  left  me,  and  only  did  what  he 
could  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  others,  and  stir  them  up 
against  me;-— in  which,  to  some  extent,  he  succeeded. 

With  one  man,  in  particular,  who  espoused  his  cause,  I  had 
a  long  debate.  'No  little  child,'  be  said,  *  ought  to  be  pun-* 
ished  with  severity.  It  was  better  to  take  a  very  small  rod, 
and  punish  them  with  it  often.'  I  toM  hrm  that  the  rod  F 
used  was  small  enoogh;  but  as  to  punishing  even  little  chiU 
dren  o/Jfcn,  I  was  iHteriy  opposed  to  it.  '  It  will  require,  m 
the  aggregate  a  far  greater  amount  of  pain/  I  observed,  <  ta 
acoompUsh  a  cerlaia  n:8uh|  if  you  punish  in  the  way  you  pro^ 
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lyose,  ibeA  if  you  pfmbh  efibctvally  at  once.  Your  oumerous 
little  chily  wkippmg8>  therefore^  betides  being  less  effectual, 
are  even  m«ch  more  cruel.' 

I  am  no  advocate  for  corpom)  punishment ;  no,  not  at  all. 
I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  ninetynine  hundredths  of  what  u 
now  indicted  in  the  community  does  harm  rather  than  good. 
Still  there  maj/  be-^I  think  there  are  cases,  in  which  it  is,  as 
a  last  tesort,  decidedly  beneficial.  And  if  it  must  be  resorted 
to  in  any  case,  i  think  that  a  very  small  rod,  properly  applied, 
is  the  most  suitable  instrument.  But  when  driven  to  the  use 
of  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  small  sice,  I  would  continue 
the  pain,  in  all  ordinary  cases>  till  I  gained  my  point.  Not 
from  a  love  of  being  master,  *^^  for  this  is  tyranny  ;-^  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  child's  temporal  and  spiritual  good* 
By  prudent  perseverance  in  oar  course  till  we  overcon^e  a 
little  child's  obstinacy,  we  take  the  most  merciful  course,  as 
"well  as  the  most  effectual  one ;  for  we  thus  «ave  him  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  punishment,  after  he  becomes  less  an  ani-- 
inal,  and  more  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  being. 

As  to  relating  abroad  the  transections  of  the  school  room,  I 
vrould  consider  them  matters  of  secresy,  just  as  much  —  and 
no  more  -^  than  those  of  the  family.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
rule  for  both  children  and  adults,  to  say  as  little  about  them- 
selves, and  their  friends,  and  the  things  and  transactions  about 
them,  as  possible ;  and  for  (he  plain  reason  already  suggested ; 
because  others,  not  seeing  the  whole  case,  are  liable  to  wrong 
tx>nclusions.  At  the  same  time,  f  would  advise  every  teacher 
to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  his  doors  are  always 
open  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enter,  and  witness  his  proceed*' 
ings.  Throwing  open  the  doors  of  a  school,  is,  indeed, 
attended  with  some  evils  ^  and  in  the  case  of  a  private  or 
select  school,  ought  neither  to  be  required  nor  expected.  But 
I  am  here  speaking  of  public  schools ;  and  schools  which  are 
at  present,  and  mast  forever,  as  I  trust,  remain  public  schools ; 
and  these  should  be  open,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  to  all  who 
choose  to  visit  them. 

Whether  it  is  of  any  possible  use,  for  a  teacher  to  proscribe 
tale  telling,  in  so  many  words,  I  will  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. But  there  is  one  thing,  which,  in  any  event  he  may  do, 
if  nothing  more.  He  may  avoid  setting  an  example  of  relating 
abroad  the  events  of  the  school.  I  have  seen  many  a  teacher 
whose  prohibitions  of  this  kind  were  disregarded  by  his  pupils; 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason ; — because  his  own  example  in- 
culcated exactly  a  contrary  course  of  conduct.  To  no  class  of 
community  is  the  remark  that  *  example  is  better  than  precept,' 
of  more  importance  than  to  teachers.  A . 

8* 
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We  are  advocates  for  energy,  combined  witii  mildness,  119 
the  discipline  of  youth.  Either  alone  will  be  dangerous  or 
ruinous.  The  foHowing^  aneedotes  may  satisfy  those  who  rely 
only  on  fear  as  a  molire,  that  there  bx%  other  feelings  whicb 
WDLj  be  appeared  to  with  success. 

1.  The  fblfowing  interesting  fact  was  related  to  us  a  few  days- 
noce,  by  the  venerable  fa^er  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Christians  of  America.  The  father  is  stifl  Tiving  ;  but  the  son  hai» 
passed  on  to  his  reward. 

The  greatest  attention  had  beeir  paid  to  the  morril  culfif  ation  of 
the  lad,  and  he  had  maintained  an  unblemished  reputatioiv  for  ve^ 
raeity,  until  the-  age  of  fourteen,,  when  he  was  detected  in  a  detib-' 
erate falsehood.  The  father's  grief  was  great,,  and  he  determined 
to  punish  the  offender  seiFerely.  He  made  the  subject  one  of 
prayer  ;^  far  it  was  too  important ,r  in  his  estimation,,  to  be  passed  as 
a  common  occurrence  of  the  day.  He  then  called  his  son,^  and 
prepared  to  inflict  the  punishment.  But  the  fountain  of  the  father'a 
heart  was  broken  up  \  Be  wept  aloud.  For  a  moment  the  lad 
seemed  confused.  He  saw  the  struggle  between  fove  and  justice 
in  his  parent's  bosom,  and  broke  out  in  M  bis  wonted  ifng(>nuous^ 
ness, —  '  Father,  father,  whip  me  as  much  as  you  please,  but  don't 
cry.'  The  point  was  gained.  The  father  says  the  lad^s  character 
was  sensibly  aflfected  by  this  im^ident  untH  laid  ni  the  grave^ 
When  necessary  to  punish  children,  let  lofe  be  seen  to  be  the  roo' 
tire  which  prompts  us  to  the  6\xtj*--*Pather^s  Magcaine, 

2.  As  an  instance  of  the  eflect  of  nrild  treatment  in  the  goV' 
ernment  of  msane  persone^  a  risiter  to  the  Massachusetts  Insane 
Hospital  relates  that  while  he  was  walking  through  the  apartments, 
one  of  the  most  furious  maniacs  walked  up  to  Mr  Tyler,  the  steward 
of  the  establishment,  and,  ai^er  abusing  hkn  in  language,  spit  in  his 
face,  and  then  recoiled  in  expectation  of  the  whip,  to  whicb  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  another  hospital.  Mr  Tyler  wiped  the  spittle 
from  his  face  and  kindly  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  but  that  he  might 
spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he  chose  if  it  gave  him  any  pleasure. 
The  maniac  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  hke  a  chifd,  at  thitf  unex-' 
pccted  tenderness  of  treatment. 

3.  There  is  a  school  at  Hackney  Wick,  near  London,  says  the 
London  Journal  of  Education,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  boys,  taken  from  the  worst  part  of  society,  —  young  thieves 
and  ragabonds  —  who  are  well  governed  by  one  man  and  an  assist- 
ant, without  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment.  No* fagging'  ex- 
ists, no  blows  are  giren ;  and  yet  the  strictest  discipline  is  enforced  ; 
and  kind  words  and  beharior  are  the  reward  of  those  who  merit 
them.  The  boys  are  employed  in  labor,  however,  a  part  of  the  day. 
And  cannot  that  be  done  in  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  generally 
from  decent  families,  which  is  done  in  a  school  where  the  bojB  have 
been  corrupted  before  they  came  —  even  a  school  for  vagrants  T 
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ffiruactof  a  letter  from  a  fenilenran  retidiag  ia  tbe  South- Weitera  Stataa.) 

With  ri^rd  to  the  common  schools  in  this  Country,  it  is  enough  to 
(mln  the  henft  of  any  christian  educated  in  the  East)  to  see  how  the  yoadi 
are  instructed.  The  schools,  even  in  New  England,  are  pbor  enough 
for  a  christian  community  :  but  here,  almost  anything  will  answer  for  a 
teapher,  if  he  can  onlyjread  and  write  a  iittle^ 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  schools  where  I  was  perfectly  disgusted 
with  the  management.  The  scholars  generally  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  and  study  just  what  they  please,  provided  they  can  readv 

When  I  engaged  with  Mr ^,  there  were  not  two  reading  books^  of 

tbe  same  kind,  in  school  -^  some  had  novels^  biographies,  and  histories, 
others  a  spelling-^book,  or  dictionary,  just  as  they  happened  to  have  at 
home;  and  some  had  mo  book  whateven  And  what  astonished  me  most, 
was,  that  among  the  variety  of  books,  not  a  Bible  or  Testament  was  to 
be  found;  and  thus  it  is  in  roost  of  the  schools^  They  do  not  allow^the 
Testament,  much  less  moral  instruction  to  be  introduced.  The  school 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  had  never  been  opened  or  closed  with 
prayer. 

Female  Education  is  far  below  that  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  and  one 
grand  reason  is>  that  girls  here  leave  school  at  fourteen,  and  then  go  into 
company,  and  are  married  at  a  very  early  age. 

Good  teachers  are  very  much  needed  here -^  and  only  g6od  oneis  for 
there  are  poor  ones  enough  already^  A  gentleman  spoke  to  me  a  day  or 
two  since,  who  wants  a  private  teacher  in  bis  family,  to  whom  he  will 
give  $900  a  year  and  board;  and  there  is  hardly  a  week  passes  but  I  hear 
of  situations  where  teachers  are  wanted* 

[The  following  la  derived  from  tlie  Sunday  Scliooi  Journal.] 

In  an  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  of  teachers  of  Ham* 
Elton  Co.,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Mr  Brainard,  mentions  the  following  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  common  schools  at  the  West.  1st.  A  majority  of 
thinly  settled  neighborhoods.  2d.  Tbe  mixed  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Sd.  The  avarice  of  parents.  4th.  The  gloomy,  uncomfortable 
and  Inconvenient  school  rooms,  and  the  deficiency  of  apparatus,  books, 
maps,  8lc  5th.  The  want  of  good  teachers,  and  the  petty  compensation 
given  for  their  services.  6th.  The  misconception  of  the  community  as 
to  the  proper  dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
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Prorn  Prof.  Stowe^s  addteaa  om  thfe  ESdilcatfon  of  Entigituits,  delirerft] 
bifore  tbe  ConventioD  of  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  we  leafn  that 
there  are  m  tbe  city  of  Cincinnati  from  1300  to  1800  German  children  of 
ft  proper  age  to  attend  school,  who  ffom  their  ignorance  of  the  Snglish 
laoguiage  are  deprived  of  tbe  privilege  of  attending  the  common  schools*- 
0ome  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  by  tbe  Germans  to  sustain 
iiehools  among  themselves^  but  have  failed  from  tbeir  poverty^  and  other 
discouraging  cii'cutnstances  which  encompass  them  in  a  foreign  hind« 
The  last  year  several  young  men  of  that  city  and  Lane  Seminaiy^  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  for  *  tbe  express  purpose  of  instructing 
the  children  of  foreignei's  in  the  Eiuglish  language,  tbe  principles  of 
republican  government,  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible*' 

This  association^  whose  name  is  given  above,  have  by  tbeir  own  efforts^ 
procured  and  commodiously  finished  a  good  school  house  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  German  population,  and  furtiished  it  with  a  library  of  suitable  Eng- 
lish books  and  Considerable  apparatus.  They  have  two  permanent  and 
well  qualified  teachei's  for  whose  services  tbey  pay  ;  and  have  applied 
to  the  German  Reformed  synod  at  Pittsburgh  for  a  third,  wbo  may  be 
familiar  with  both  tbe  English  and  German  languages.  Tbey  have 
now,  under  tbeir  patronage^  an  evening  school  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
yotttb  of  both  sexes  who  cannot  afibrd  to  leave  tbeir  employments  by  day 
to  attend  school,  a  day  schooli  and  a  sunday  school. 

The  cbildren  are  represented  as  <  uncommonly  apt  at  learning,  and 
much  more  attentive  than  American  children,^  and  as  manifesting  *an 
astonishing  anxiety  and  aptness  to  acquire  our  language.'  Children  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  read  very  well  in  the  testament  after  two 
months  attendance  at  the  day  school  in  Which  they  commenced  tbe  al" 
phabet.  Three  girts  about  13  years  old,  wbo  entered  the  school  in  a 
few  days  afler  their  arrival  from  Germany,  at  the  end  of  five  days  could 
•pell,  without  tbe  books,  woids  of  four  or  &te  letters,  articulating  them 
correctly* 

Afler  appealing  to  the  benevolent  and  christian  feelings  of  his  audience. 
Prof*  Stowe  said— *  Let  us  now  be  reminded  that  unless  we  educate 
our  emigrants,  they  will  be  our  ruin.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  question 
of  benevolence,  of  duty,  or  of  enlightened  self^nterest ;  but  the  intellec* 
tual  and  religious  training  of  our  foreign  population  has  become  ewential 
to  our  own  safety.  •  •  •  •  The  wave  of  emigration  has  begun  to  roll 
frem  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  no  homan  power  can  stop  it  *  *  *  * 
Perhaps  it  b  not  desirable ;  perhaps  a  wise  Providence  intended  that 
we  should  have  thb  spur  in  our  sides  to  stimulate  us  to  the  requisite  ef« 
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forts  in  behalf  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  oppressed  millions  who  are 
taking  refuge  among  us.'* 

The  last  is  a  most  noble  thought  If  we  cannot  well  go  to  northern,  mid 
die  or  southern  Europe  to  rescue  from  oppression,  we  can  go  at  any  hour 
to  the  fire  sides  of  the  same  oppressed  and  ignorant  people  who  have 
taken  refuge  among  ns,  and  thus  hare  an  undeniable  claim  upon  our 
sympathies.  Here  we  can  extend  our  charities  with  scarce  a  possibility 
of  their  being  misapplied. 

Tkachkks'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  held 
in  Freeport,  Me.,  Dec.  26th. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  :  Are  there  any  cases  in 
which  Corporal  Punishment  ought  to  be  Inflicted  ?  Ought  Emulation,  as 
it  is  generally  employed  in  Common  Schools,  to  be  encouraged  ?  What 
are  the  causes  of  difficulties  in  Schools  ? 

In  discussing  the  latter,  remarks  were  made,  and  instances  given  to 
show,  that  although  teachers  often  act  rashly  and  injudiciously,  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  management  of  children  at 
home.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject,  it  was  vo* 
ted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  parents  on 
*  Reformation  in  Family  Government.'  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an 
address  on  Education  was  delivered  by  Nathan  P.  Dole. 

Eduoatiow  iw  thk  East. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  East,  as  given  in  recent  accounts,  is  inter- 
esting, and  very  encouraging.  In  Smyrna  and  its  vicinity,  there  are 
1000  Greek  children  taught,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and 
American  Missionaries,  and  2000  in  Greece.  Eleven  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  have  lately  been  examined  by  the  superintendant  of 
flchools,  and  received  diplomas  to  act  as  teachers.  Several  females  in 
the  school  at  Athens  are  now  preparing  for  teachers  at  the  expense  of 
government ;  and  a  literary  institution  is  about  to  l>e  established  in  that 
city,  principally   it  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  qualify ing  teachers. 

At  Beiroot  and  Malta  there  is  greater  encouragement  than  formerly 
in  conducting  schools  among  the  Catholics.  A  few  Mohammedan  chil- 
dren are  pupils  at  the  former  place. 

Common  School  Convbntion. 

A  Convention  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools  met  in  the  town  hall  in 
Framingham,  Dec.  dO,  1885. 
The  day  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 
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M  Statiitici  of  Education. 

1.  What  shall  be  done  to  awaken  in  parents  a  deeper  interest  in 
behalf  of  common  schools  ?  3.  What  shall  be  done  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  qualifications  for  school  teaching  ?  8.  To  what  extent  should 
the  higher  branches  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools  ?  4.  What 
are  the  primary,  essential  qualifications  of  good  Teachers,  male  and 
female  ?  5.  Is  it  desirable  and  expedient  to  introduce  the  Political  Class 
book  into  our  common  schools  ?  6.  What  is  the  proper  use  to  be  made 
of  the  Bible  in  our  schools?  7.  Are  printed  questions  in  connection 
with  books  of  instruction  useful  ?  8.  Is  it  desirable  to  introduce  Sing- 
ing as  an  exercise  of  our  schools  ?  9.  What  modes  of  discipline  are  best 
suited  to  the  ends  of  school  education  ?  And  b  corporal  punishment  ex- 
pedient ? 

In  the  evening,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr  Carter,  of  Lancas- 
ter, on  Mhe  necessity  and  most  practicable  means  of  raising  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.' 

Common  Schools  ik  New  Torx. 

We  learn  from  the  late  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that 
the  present  number  of  school  districts  in  that  State  is  10,183  ;  and  the 
number  of  children  between  the  age  of  5  and  15  years,  is  548,06S.  The 
number  of  children  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  last  year, 
is  541 ,401.  The  amount  of  public  money  distributed  to  these  schools,  is 
t813,lSl.  A  farther  sum  of  about  $420,000,  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  districts,  making  a  total  of  $732,181  ;  nearly  all  of  which 
was  expended  for  teachers'  wages. 

Common  Schooi^s  in  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Massachn- 
aetts  Legislature,  returns  in  relation  to  Common  Schools  have  been  re- 
eeived  from  277  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  though  the  returns  from  56 
of  these  were  not  received  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  From  SO 
towns  there  was  no  report  at  all. 

In  the  277  towns  reported  there  were  2897  school  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  male  children  in  attendance,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
was  78,254;  female  children,  68,828;  total,  males  and  females,  142,077. 

There  were  2088  male,  and  2548  female  instructors.  The  amount 
raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  $840,859  89;  and 
28,862,  28  were  raised  by  contributions  for  the  same  purpose.  '  The 
average  number  of  scholars  attending  academies  and  private  schools  was 
24,278 ;  and  the  estimated  amount  paid  for  their  tuition  $209,194  07. 
Of  the  above  towns,  78  ard  in  possessionof  local  funds,  applicable  to  pur- 
poses of  education  ;  of  the  others,  191  have  no  such  funds ;  and  by  rights 
no  retuma  respecting  this  fact  were  made.* 
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Kino  Edwakd  and  Free  Schools. 

We  learn  from  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  that  id  little  more 
than  fiAeen  months j  King  Edward  Vl.  founded  at  least  sixteen  Free 
Schools.  This  was  about  the  year  1550,  or  nearly  three  centuries  ago* 
Here  is  at  least  one  instance  of  royal  attention  aad  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  subjects. 

The  same  King,  in  1647,  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  parsonSf 
vicars,  and  curates,  <*  whether  they  that  have  yearly  to  dispend  in  spirit- 
ual promotions  an  £100,  do  not  find  competently  one  scholar  in  either 
University,  or  at  some  Grammer  SchooK  And  for  as  many  hundred 
pounds  as  every  ofle  of  them  may  dispend,  so  many  scholars  be  found 
likewise.    And  what  be  their  names.'' 

Remoious  Instruction  or  Slaves. 

According  to  the  late  annual  Report  of  the  ReVi  Mr  Jones,  Missionary 
to  the  slaves  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  there  have  been  in  operation 
in  that  County  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  year,  five  Sabbath 
Schools  for  colored  persons,  embracing  about  350  scholars,  and  35  teach- 
ers, male  and  female.  The  whole  number  of  fit  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  County  is  estimated  at  about  1500.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Report 
that  the  slaves  of  ten  or  twelve  plantations  in  the  county  have,  during 
the  last  year,  received  more  or  less  of  religious  instruction  from  their 
owners. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Thb  Gboorapht  oftbb  Heavens,  and  Class  Book  of  Astrono- 
my ;  Accompanied  by  a  Cblbstial  Atlas.  By  Elijah  BurbitTi 
A.M.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.  D.  Author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher,  dtc.  Hartford  . 
F.  J.  Huntington.     1836.     18mo.  pp.  163. 

This  work  was  noticed  favorably,  in  our  third  volume ;  and  we 
have  seen  no  occasion  to  alter  the  opinion  there  expressed  of  its  merits. 
The  public  interest  in  the  present  or  third  edition  will  doubtless  be  much 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Dick, 
of  Scotland,  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Astrono- 
my. The  real  and  permanent  value  of  the  work  has  also  been  increased 
by  a  thorough  revision,  and  the  correction  of  former  errors ;  and  by  im« 
provements  upon  the  Atlas.  We  are  fully  of  opinion  that  this  *  Geog- 
raphy and  Atlas'  ought  to  come  into  general  use. 
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The  Story  op  Frank  Hearty,  the  Country  Boy.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  Crissy.     1825.     18mo.  pp.  191. 

Tbisyolume  is  a  specimen  ofcominlation  for  juvenile  readers,  which 
does  credit  to  its  author  and  publishers.  The  matter  and  the  style  of 
the  whole,  are  decidedly  superior;  and  both  effectually  conducive  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  main  design  of  the  work  —  to  cultivate  and  cherish  ao 
early  taste  for  useful  reading,  in  conjunction  with  the  formation  of  good 
principles.— R. 

R.)LLo  Learning  to  Read,  or  Easy  Stories  for  Young  Children. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Little  Scholar  Learning  to  Talk.  Boston  :  John 
Allen  &  Co.  1835.     ]8mo.  pp.  ISO. 

This  is  a  course  of  reading  lessons  for  children  in  families  ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  serve  a  valuable  purpose  for  the  younger 
classes  of  our  schools.  The  sentiments  are  childlike,  while  the  lan- 
guage is  mature  ;  a  principle  on  which  the  author  strongly  insists  that  all 
children's  books  should  be  written.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  spir- 
it and  style  of  the  work,  and  scarcely  less  so  with  its  large  and  beautiful 
type,  good  paper,  and  excellent  engravings. 

The  Young  Gentleman's  Library.  A  Repository  of  useful 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Designed  to  Form  the  Taste,  and 
Improve  the  Intellectual  Powers,  as  well  as  to  Furnish  a  Fund  of 
Rational  Entertainment.  Philadelphia :  Crissy,  Waldie  6l  Co.  1835. 
l2mo.  pp.  336. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is,  to  present  such  practical  views  concern- 
ing the  development  of  character,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  are  suited 
to  the  situation  of  young  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  useful 
and  respectable  members  of  society.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are 
drawn,  in  part,  from  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  essays  of  dis- 
tinguished writers,  and  partly  from  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  au- 
thentic and  fictitious  narrative.  A  pure  and  elevated  morality  pervades 
the  whole  work  ;  and  the  valuable  matter  of  the  extracts  is  well  sustain- 
ed by  an  appropriate  and  elegant  style.  The  execution  of  the  work  is 
exceedingly  neat  and  attractive  ;  and  we  hardly  know  of  a  volume  so  well 
suited  for  a  present  to  young  relatives  and  friends.  It  seems  adapted  to 
exert  the  best  effects  on  sentiment  and  taste.  When  we  advert  to  the 
invaluable  results  attendant  on  the  diffusion  of  books  such  as  this,  through 
our  wide-spread  community,  we  cannot  but  recommend  their  compilers 
and  publishers  as  general  benefactors.  -«R. 
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^  THE  WORD  *  PRACTICAL.' 

We  have  seldom  met  with  such  various  applications  of  a 
term  io  common  use,  as  of  the  word  practicaL  Some  branches 
of  knowledge  are  deemed  practical  by  one  class  of  persons,  and 
others  by  their  opponents.  The  same  book,  or  chapter,  or 
article  which  one  regards  as  highly  practical,  is  considered  by 
another  as  mere  useless  theory. 

In  this,  as  in  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  the  diflference 
seems  to  arise  from  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subject  or  the  work  is  contemplated ;  and  contending  champi- 
ons would  often  adopt  similar  opinions,  if  they  would  but 
change  their  position,  and  look  each  at  his  neighbor's  side  of 
the  shield  whose  color  is  in  debate.  The  effect  of  more  or  less 
familiarity  with  a  subject,  is  precisely  like  that  of  distance  in 
the  material  world.  The  same  scene  which  seems  to  one  who 
is  far  removed,  like  faint  outlines  in  the  sky,  is  discerned  in  all 
its  points  and  colors  by  one  who  is  near.  The  tracings  of  a 
landscape,  or  the  outline  of  a  figure,  which  appear  to  an  un- 
practised eye  to  have  no  distinctness  even  of  form,  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  artist  distinct  images  of  beauty,  which  he  can 
copy  without  hesitation. 

But  setting  aside  all  these  analogies,  which  phrenologists  do 
not  scruple  to  trace  to  an  organ  of  comparison  —  which  they 
say  is  predominant  among  the  visible  organs  of  the  mind  —  let 
us  endeavor  to  effect  this  interchange  of  position  among  some 
classes  of  readers,  at  least  so  far  that  they  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  each  other,  and  at  some  works  and  essays  which  claim  to  be 
practical. 
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98  Its  various  Applications. 

You,  my  friend,  arc  accustomed  to  think  chiefly  of  the  ordi- 
nary wants  and  duties  of  life,  and  its  necessary  occupations, 
and  of  those  objects,  and  those  plans,  and  those  arts  which 
contribute  directly  to  human  comfort  and  improvement.  Hence 
nothing  appears  to  you  practical  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing 
on  some  object  of  importance,  or  which  does  not  produce  a 
visible  result.  You  are  ready  to  reproach  as  idlers,  or  despise 
as  dreamers,  those  who  speculate  on  the  principles  of  action, 
or  who  endeavor  to  combine  facts  into  a  theory,  or  to  reduce 
observations  to  axioms.  You  will,  perhaps,  consider  a  work 
which  treats  of  first  principles,  as  only  flt  for  visionaries ;  and 
think  an  article  which  attempts  to  explain  the  philosophy  of 
education,  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  reader,  or  the  pains 
of  a  writer.  Above  all,  perhaps,  you  will  consider  it  useless, 
if  not  ridiculous,  to  examine  or  discuss  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  a  branch  of  knowledge  should 
be  taught,  or  how  the  faults  of  a  child  should  be  corrected.  It 
may  even  seem  to  you,  as  it  has  to  others,  a  mere  waste  of 
time,  an  indication  of  unsoundness,  and  an  almost  certain  source 
of  delusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  book  of  directions  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  a  school,  or  disciplining  a  child,  a  set  of  lessons  to 
be  learned  and  repeated — above  all,  a  collection  of  questions 
and  answers,  which  will  guard  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
from  wandering,  as  effectually  as  the  lines  of  a  railway,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  practical —  perhaps  you  would  say,  the  only 
kind  of  instruction  in  reference  to  education  which  can  be  called 
practical.  For  this  reason,  you  admire  narratives  and  examples 
of  the  methods  which  others  have  adopted.  '  There  is  nothing 
like  experience,'  *  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories,'  and 
other  sayings  of  a  similar  character,  arc  your  favorite  maxims. 

Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  value  nor  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  all  these  things,  in  their  proper  place  and  in 
proper  hands.  Our  q^n  efforts  of  the  kind,  in  this  work,  may 
furnish  evidence  of  this.  But  we  must  ask  you  to  review  the 
subject  with  us,  before  you  decide  that  these  are  the  best  or  the 
only  methods  of  being  *  practical'  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Let  us  commence  our  inquiry  in  reference  to  subjects  not 
immediately  in  debate.  And  first,  let  us  ask  the  traveller 
through  an  unknown  country  whether  he  finds  himself  best 
prepared  for  his  journey  by  a  mere  itinerary  list  of  places  and 
distances,  and  names  of  hotels ;  or  whether  he  proceeds  with 
more  ease,  and  pleasure,  and  benefit,  by  examininor  the  maps 
and  descriptions  which  give  him  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole 
country.    Which  enables  him  to  select  the  route  best  rdapted  to 
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his  objects,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  which 
may  best  secure  his  purposes?  If,  indeed^  the  only  object  be 
to  reach  a  given  point  in  the  shortest  route,  without  regard  to 
anything  else,  this  may  be  a  useful,  and  in  some  cases  is  the 
necessary  cour8e«  But  even  in  these  circumstances,  one  is 
sometimes  sadly  deceived,  because  the  situation,  and  views, 
and  habits  of  another  traveller,  or  the  writer  of  n  guide  book, 
may  be  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  individual  who 
consults  him ;  the  observation  may  have  been  made  at  a  dif- 
ferent season  of  the  year,  or  may  have  Ijcen  adapted  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons ;  and  the  error  may  not  be  such  as  can 
be  discovered  without  that  general  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  nothing  but  maps  and  a  geographical  description  can 
give  to  a  stranger.  We  have  ourselves  been  egregiously  de- 
ceived, and  seriously  disappointed  in  this  way. 

Such  it  seems  to  us  is  the  situation  of  one  who  means  not 
only  to  exanune,  hut  to  regulate  and  govern  the  mind  of  a 
child,  or  the  mass  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  a  school.  The 
road  book  will  indeed  point  out  every  step  which  some  pre- 
vious explorer  has  taken,  and  tt  may  lead  to  a  similar  result. 
But  in  order  to  serve  this  purpose  at  all,  the  directions  must 
be  founded  on  experience  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  every 
class  and  variety  of  mind  ;  they  must  be  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  without  limit,  and  tliey  must  be  selected  and 
adapted,  with  peculiar  skill,  to  the  various  minds  to  be  managed. 
If  they  are  brief  and  invariable,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  lead 
you  astray  in  the  circumstances  to  which  you  attempt  to  apply 
them,  as  the  directions  for  crossing  the  Alps  in  summer  to  de- 
ceive the  traveller  who  should  attempt  to  pass  them  in  the 
winter. 

In  short,  while  the  road  book,  or  the  traveller's  journal  may 
assist  very  much,  and  while  the  records  and  the  directions  of 
experience  may  furnish  important  aid  to  the  educator,  both 
must  rely,  not  on  the  naked  facts  presented  to  them,  but  on 
general  principles  derived  fron)  them,  and  applied  with  great 
care  and  caution  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Is  it  not  important,  then,  thr.t  this  course  should  be  adopted 
by  those  who  attempt  to  be  guides  to  others,  or  to  furnish 
works  which  are  intended  to  assist  them  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  investigations,  the  most  intricate  of  all  sciences?  Will 
it  not  be,  in  the  result,  the  most  practical  plan? 

We  will  only  introduce  one  more  illustration  of  o«ir  views, 
by  inquiring  what  is  the  course  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  best 
management  of  the  human  fraii;e,  in  health  or  in  sickness? 
Is  it  to  examine  a  full  account  of  one  constitution,  or  the  dis- 
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eases  of  a  single  individual,  and  the  directions  founded  upon 
them  ?  Or  is  it  to  give  general  principles,  founded  upon  the 
structure  and  changes  of  the  system,  and  derived  from  extensive 
observations?  The  first  course  is  denounced  by  most  men  as 
dangerous  quackery ;  and  who  is  there  that  has  not,  in  one 
form  or  another,  seen  or  felt  its  evils  ?  Who  has  not,  in  his  recol- 
lection, anecdotes  on  this  subject,  which  involve  the  most  ludi- 
crous blunders,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  results?*  What 
work  on  medicine  will  be  the  most  truly  practical,  one  which 
describes  particular  cases,  or  one  which  inculcates,  in  a  simple 
manner,  general  principles  ? 

We  must  reserve  our  remarks  to  another  class  of  readers 
and  writers  on  education,  for  a  future  occasion. 


(Ttook  the  BoMon  Medical  and  Surfictf  JouhmI.) 
FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  was  remarked  by  Spurzheiui,  that  in  no  country  which  be 
had  visited,  had  he  seen  the  women  look  so  pale,  languid  and 
feeble,  as  in  this ;  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  small  amount  of 
exercise  which  they  took.  When  he  made  this  remark,  he 
reierred  particularly  to  those  who  resided  in  the  cities  of 
B<»ston  and  New  York.  He  had  at  this  time  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  extend  his  observation  into  the  interior. — I  think 
we  can  all  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  observation.  I  heard  an 
eminent  physician  say,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  a  few  years  since, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  would  soon  become  mentally 
and  physically  an  imbecile  race,  unless  the  young  men  selected 
their  wives  from  the  country ;  for,  so  for  as  his  observation  ex- 
tended, three  fourths  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  had  curvature  of  the  spine,or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
which  would  make  them  invalids  for  life.  No  one  would  doubt 
that  the  Doctor  has  had  an  abundant  field  for  observation,  or 

*  Weoannot  withhold  a  c«ae  in  point,  though  it  may  appear  inconaiatent  with 
cnivity.  An  inexperienced  practitioner  ia  aaid  to  have  attended  a  patient  in 
Kvcr,  who  outrun  hia  expectaliona  in  recovering,  and  unexpectedly  demanded 
ham  and  porter  to  recruit  hia  waated  atrength.  It  waa  refuaed  with  horror  bjr 
the  phyaiciun,  hot  waa  taken  by  the  patient ;  and  aa  the  fever  waa  broken  up, 
it  proved  the  roeana  of  hia  rapid  reatoration  to  strength.  It  waa  establiahed  in 
the  mind  oFthe  attendant  aa  a  certain  cure  for  fever.  He  accordingly  adminia> 
ternd  it  to  a  plethoric  patient  in  the  firat  atages  of  fever,  and  waa  aatoniahed  at 
bia  death.  Hia  final  memorandum  waa  aaid  to  be, '  Ham  and  porter  in  fever — 
certain  euro  for  a  Frenchman,  certain  death  to  a  Dutchman.'  Bo  much  for  praC' 
tieal  direeliauM  without  principlea. 
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would  bo  inclined  to  question  his  veracity,  were  his  name  an- 
nounced. 

I  think  the  observation  of  every  u.an  will  convince  him  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  present  system  of 
education  among  young  ladies.  Their  physical  condition  does 
not  receive  from  parents  or  teachers  that  consideration  which 
it  deserves.  It  is  in  early  life,  while  they  are  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  that  the  seeds  of  those  dis- 
eases are  sown,  which  are  to  make  them  ever  after  miserable. 
It  is  while  young  that  their  constitutions  are  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  or  weakened  and  destroyed.  What  is  the  course 
pursued  by  many  parents  in  this  city,  in  educating  their  daugh- 
ters ?  They  are  sent  to  school  when  they  are  three  or  lour 
years  old,  confined  there  for  hours  together  in  one  position, 
and  when  they  are  released  for  the  day,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  play  like  the  boys,  they  must  return  home  and  be  confined 
to  a  warm  nursery  till  the  time  again  arrives  for  them  to  go  to 
school.  This  is  the  course  for  a  few  years,  and  during  this 
period  they  have  very  little  time  for  relaxation.  By  and  by 
their  forms  begin  to  be  developed  —  they  are  getting  to  be 
young  ladies,  that  is,  9  or  10  years  of  age;  —  their  mothers 
begin  to  think  of  their  future  appearance  in  the  world ;  their 
forms  must  receive  some  attention ;  and  their  skins  must  be 
kept  fair;  and  they  must  learn  a  little  French,  Latin,  Music, 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  a  variety 
of  other  important  sciences  —  and  all  at  once  —  for  at  14  or  15 
they  must  finish  their  education,  and  be  brought  out. 

Accordingly  their  bodies  are  encased  in  whalebone,  their 
(aces  are  veiled  if  they  venture  into  the  open  air,  and  their 
heads  crowded  with  such  a  variety  of  studies,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  understand  any  of  them.  I  do  not  think  this 
an  over-drawn  picture.  At  any  rate  it  is  drawn  from  facts 
which,  if  not  very  common,  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. If  such  a  course  as  this  does  not  destroy  both  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  all  who  come  under  its  disci- 
pline, it  is  because  they  are  both  originally  strong.  It  must  at 
least  relax  and  weaken  the  most  robust  body  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect. My  opinion  is,  that  no  man  or  woman  can  have  a 
calm  and  powerful  intellect,  capable  of  eflfecting  great  things, 
who  has  not  a  sound  body.  In  fact  I  will  go  farther,  and  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  or  of  managing  a  family, 
who  has  not  a  sound  body.  What  are  the  physical  effects 
produced  by  a  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  —  by  long  con- 
finement to  a  school  room  —  by  ill-ventilated  sleeping  rooms, 
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tight  lacing,  and  over  mental  excitement  ?  Tbey  are  a  morbid 
growth  oi  the  body,  a  narrow,  contracted  chest,  flaccid  muflcles, 
curvature  of  the  spine,  indigestion,  nervous  irritability,  and  the 
development  of  tubercles.  Any  one  of  these  difficulties  is 
enough  to  excite  the  imagination,  sour  the  temper,  vitiate  the 
taste,  distort  the  judgment,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  the 
naturally  best  child  in  existence.  It  may  be  said  that  parents 
desiie  to  have  their  daughters  beautiful,  healthy  and  accom- 
plished. This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  yet  they  take  the 
very  means  to  make  them  the  opposite.  Now  this  must  be 
the  result  of  ignorance  —  or  else  their  ideas  of  beauty  and  in- 
telligence consist  in  a  pale  face,  a  languid  and  sickly  body,  and 
a  distorted  mind.  If  it  arises  from  ignorance,  they  should  be 
enlightened ;  if  from  false  ideas  of  beauty  and  intelligence,  their 
taste  should  Ite  changed. 

I  think  that  there  are  five  great  faults  in  the  present  system 
of  educating  young  ladies.  1.  They  are  sent  to  school  too 
young.  2.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  sufficient  active  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  3.  They  are  compelled  to  study  too 
•many  hours  in  a  day.  4.  They  engage  in  too  many  studies  at 
one  time.  5.  They  finish  their  education  too  young — or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  introduced  into  society  at  a  time  when 
they  are  best  fitted  for  study.  The  idea  of  sendii^  a  child,  at 
two,  three,  or  even  four  years  of  age  to  school,  where  it  is  con- 
fined, in  a  close,  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  for  four  or  six 
hours  in  a  day,  and  this  the  year  round,  is  indeed  ridiculous. 
If  children  are  sent  to  school  at  that  age  for  three  months,  and 
are  then  allowed  a  vacation  of  three  months,  as  children  in  the 
country  are,  perhaps  their  constitutions  would  not  suffer. 
This  desire  of  having  learned  children,  exhibits  a  kind  of  van- 
ity, which  is  to  me  extremely  painful,  for  it  leads  to  sickness 
and  distress. 

We  may  sometimes  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  taste  and 
wisdom  of  parents,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  by  ob- 
serving the  management  of  those  schools  which  are  the  most 
popular.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  regulatbn  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding  school  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  In  fact,  such  has ''been  its  popularity,  that 
they  could  not  take  all  the  young  ladies  that  have  applied.  It 
will  be  seen  that  exercise  does  not  enter  into  the  requirements. 
'Rise  at  5  in  the  morning,  wash,  and  prepare  their  rooms. 
Breakfast  at  6.  After  breakfast,  get  their  lessons.  Go  to 
school  room  at  8  —  remain  there  till  12.  Dine  at  1-2  past  12. 
After  dinner,  get  their  lessons.  Go  to  school  at  2 — remain 
there  till  5.     From  5  to  7,  they  can  do  what  they  choose :  some 
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of  them  take  short  walks,  arm  in  aroi :  but  most  of  them  re- 
main in  their  rooms.  At  7,  conmieiice  8tud>  again.  / 1  9, 
retire.  I  will  leave  you  to  Judge  of  the  ruimus  consequences 
of  such  a  discipline.  A  celebrated  physician  says — i  lately 
visited,  in  a  large  town,  a  boarding  school  containing  forty 
girls,  and  learnt,  on  accurate  inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  the  girls,  who  had  been  at  the  school  two  years,  that  was 
not  more  or  less  crooked.  His  patient  was  in  this  predica- 
ment, and  all  her  companions  were  pallid,  sallow  and  listless. 
This  school  was  very  popular,  and  the  lady  who  had  charge  of 
it  was  considered  by  the  fashionable  as  possessing  all  the  higher 
qualifications  of  a  teacher.  I  could  give  other  examples  which 
would  go  still  farther  to  prove  that  parents  in  general  have  no 
just  ideas  of  the  importance  of  exercise.  For  if  they  had,  they 
would  never  patronize  those  schools  where  it  was  entirely 
neglected  —  where,  in  fact,  it  was  not  one  of  the  requirements. 

Young  ladies  are  required  to  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day. 
Six  hours  in  a  day  of  close  study  arc  enough  for  any  one.  One 
can  learn  as  much  in  that  time,  if  her  mind  is  engaged,  as  she 
can  in  ten  hours.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  young  ladies 
should  confine  themselves  for  six  successive  hours  to  close  and 
unremitting  study,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  young  person 
should  study  more  than  an  hour,  or  at  most  two,  without  taking 
a  little  exercise,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  open  air.  The 
mind  requires  frequent  relaxation,  as  much  as  the  muscles  do. 
The  arm  cannot  be  held  in  one  position  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes, without  fatiguing  the  muscles  that  are  brought  into  ex- 
ercise; but  by  a  moment's  relaxation,  that. position  can  be 
resumed. 

Dr  Beddoes,  an  experienced  English  physician,  says  that 
children  should  never  be  confined  to  thehr  bi)oks  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  that  those  children  within  his  knowledge 
that  had  not  been  confined  longer  than  this  at  once,  made  the 
most  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  felt  the  deepest  interest 
in  their  books,  and  retained  their  acquisitions  more  firmly  than 
those  who  were  confined  for  several  hours. 

Young  ladies  engage  in  too  many  studies  at  one  time.  It 
is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  young  lady  to  engage  in 
five  or  six  different  branches  of  science  at  once.  It  is  a  com- 
mon, and  I  think  a  true  saying,  that  a  <  jack  at  all  trades  is 
good  at  none ;'  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  young  lady  who  recites 
in  French,  Latin,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Music, 
every  day,  cannot  understand  what  she  learns.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  perfection  of  education  to  learn  to  concentrate  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  one  subject,  until 
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that  18  perfectly  understood.  If  a  young  lady  commences  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  pursues  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  studies,  she  not  only  retains  what  she  learns,  but  she 
reflects  upon  the  facts  which  she  has  collected  during  her 
hours  of  relaxation — and  in  a  short  time  her  whole  soul  will 
be  engaged  in  it.  If  I  wished  to  travel  to  New  York,  and 
went  as  far  as  Dedham  the  first  day,  then  turr>ed  and  went  to 
Cambridge  the  next,  and  to  Nahant  the  third,  1  might  possibly 
know  something  of  those  places,  but  there  would  be  a  poor 
prospect  of  my  ever  arriving  at  New  York.  So  if  I  wish  to 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  one  science,  and  study  that 
one  hour  in  a  day,  then  engage  in  the  study  of  other  sciences 
not  connected  with  the  one  in  which  I  wish  to  perfect  myself, 
I  may  know  something  of  all  these  sciences  when  my  time  of 
study  has  expired,  but  I  sliall  not  have  accomplished  my  ob- 
ject. Let  a  young  lady  commence  her  studies,  and  confine 
herself  to  one,  or  at  most  two  books  at  one  time,  and  if  she 
does  not  finish  her  education  too  early  in  life,  she  will  have 
hid  iip  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  a  fund  from  which  she  can 
ever  after  draw  the  richest  draughts  of  enjoyment. 

But  ladies  finish  their  education  too  early  in  life.  In  Eng- 
land, young  ladies  do  not  finish  their  education  till  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  more — and  they  are  not  intnxluced 
into  society  till  this  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
generally  well  educated.  But  in  this  country,  young  ladies  are 
considered  educated  and  marriageable  at  a  much  earlier  age. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  well  educated, 
for  they  have  not  the  time,  and  their  judgments  are  not  suffi. 
ciently  matured  to  understand  all  they  should  learn.  I  con- 
aider  this  forcing  young  ladies  into  society,  a  most  baneful 
practice.  It  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  For  exam- 
ple, a  young  lady,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  is  introduced 
into  society.  She  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps  rich.  She  is  im- 
•  mediately  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  all  her  ideas  are 
absorbed  in  one.  To  obtain  a  husband  is  now  her  object  — 
study  is  at  an  end  —  her  judgment  is  not  matured  —  and  she 
forms  her  opinions  of  gentlemen  by  their  external  appearance. 
She  certainly  runs  the  risk  of  being  deceived ;  but  if  she  is  not 
—^  if  she  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  good  husband,  she  is  ill  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  a  family,  or  to  make  him  happy. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  this  inquiry  still  farther,  but  have 
time  only  to  throw  together  these  few  loose  ideas.  I  cannot, 
however,  leave  it  without  calling  attention  to  a  young  ladies' 
school  in  this  city,  really  deserving  of  notice.  The  young 
ladies  board  with  the  teacher,  with  whom  they  aro  upon  the 
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most  familiar  terms.  They  rite  «t  6,  and  attend  prayers. 
Breakfast  at  1*4  before  7.  Tbey  then  go  to  their  own  rooms, 
make  their  beds  and  prepare  their  wardrobes.  After  they  have 
done  this,  they  are  required  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air 
for  half  an  hour  or  more;  not,  however,  without  an  object,  for 
they  are  generally  required  to  go  and  see  some  object  of  charity, 
or  visit  some  curiosity.  At  9,  the  classes  are  called  together. 
They  have  -no  exercise  which  requires  them  to  sit  in  one  posi- 
tion more  than  half  an  hour.  At  12,  they  have  some  exer- 
cise in  the  house.  At  l-'S  past  i,  dress  for  dinner,  and  dine  at 
i^.  At  3,  they  have  a  lesson  in  music,  needle-work  or  drawings 
From  1-^2  past  4  to -6,  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Tea  at  6. 
From  1-2  past  6  till  8,  study.  Now  take  a  little  exercise  about 
the  hoose.  From  this  time  till  9,  some  one  of  them  takes  a 
4x>ok  and  reada,  while  the  rest  sit  round  the  table  and  work. 
Retire  at  1-4  before  lO.  They  ai>e  not  alfowed  to  attend  par- 
ties or  balls.  Their  food  is  of  the  most  simple  kind.  They 
are  never  allowed  a  fire  in  their  rooms,  and  they  are < required 
to  sleep  with  the  door  of  their  sleeping  rooms  open.  I^hey 
sleep  on  hair  matressesand  hair  pillows.  This  school  ha&been 
in  operation  four  years.  During  the  whole  time,  the  average 
nomber  of  scholars  -has  been  fifteen.  There  has  been  only  o»e 
case  during  this  period,  that  required  the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
•sician.  There  has  been  no  case  of  diseased  spine.  Several 
have  come  there  in  feeble  health,  and  improved  while  under  its 
•discipline.  P. 

Boston,  December^  163  \ 


CRRORS  IN  PHYSICAL  £DUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  which  bear  with  great  force  on  the 
p^bysical  management  of  children  of  both  sexes,  are  from  *  A 
treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption  ;  comprehending  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes,  nature,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
lous and  scrofulous  diseases  in  general,  by  James  Clark,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S."  The  work  in  question  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the 
opinions  it  inculcates  are  entitled  to  our  full  confidence. 

In  recard  to  the  management  and  early  confinement  of  boys, 
Dr  Clark  remarks  as  follows. 

'  No  child  should  be  condemned  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  close  apartments  of  a  crowded  school,  until  he  has 
attained  his  ninth  year  at  least 
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*  The  period  of  confineinent  in  schools  is  much  too  long  for  the 
health  of  all  children,  and  might  be  abridged  not  only  without  detri- 
ment, but  with  advantage  to  their  instruction.  The  young  mind  is 
easily  wearied  ;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  powers  ought  for  a  time  to  give  way,  in 
delicate  children,  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  general  system. 

'  The  situation  and  construction  of  the  school  house  should  be 
free  from  all  the  objections  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  when 
noticing  the  causes  of  unhealtbiness  in  country  residences.' 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  points  alluded  to  by  Dr 
Clark: 

Houses,  he  says,  should  not  be  built  in  low,  confined  situa- 
tions, nor  too  near  water,  especially  when  stagnant ;  and  stiJl 
less,  near  marshes.  Neither  should  a  bouse  be  too  closely  sur- 
rounded by  trees  or  shrubs.  Tiie  atmosphere  of  a  building 
overhung  by  trees,  or  surrounded  by  a  thick  shrubbery,  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  humidity,  except  in  the  driest  weather ; 
and  the  health  of  the  inmates  rarely  fails  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  would  be  well  if  architects  were  to  make  themselves  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  circumstances  which  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  salubrity  of  habitations,  as  regards  the  site,  the  ex- 
posure, the  drainage,  and  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  rooms. 
In  many  houses,  in  other  respects  well  proportioned  and  ar- 
ranged, the  want  of  height  in  the  bed  rooms  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  cause  of  much  ill  health.     Dr  C.  thus  continues : 

'  School  rooms  ought  to  be  large  and  lofly,  so  as  to  admit  of  free 
ventilation  without  the  risk  of  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air.  The 
impure  atmosphere  which  too  commonly  prevails  in  schools  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  injury  to  health. 

'  During  the  first  years  of  education,  children  should  be  allowed 
a  little  relaxation  and  play  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  per- 
mits, at  intervals  during  the  school  hours. 

'  At  no  period  of  youth  should  education  be  pushed  beyond  its  pro- 
per limits,  or  the  mind  be  worked  above  its  powers.  The  welfare  of 
the  pupil  demands  the  observance  of  this  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
master  as  well  as  the  parents,,  more  especially  when  the  child  belongs 
to  that  class  of  strumous  (scrofulous)  children,  whose  intellects  ate 
preter naturally  acuie.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  are  generally 
the  pupils  selected  by  the  master  to  do  credit  to  his  establishment ; 
every  means  are  taken  to  encourage  this  premature  manifestation 
of  mind,  and  to  stimulate  the  child  to  renewed  exertions.  Thus 
the  health  is  enfeebled,  and  even  life  is  often  sacrificed  at  a  period 
of  brilliant  promise,  when  the  hopes  of  friends  are  baoyed  up  by 
fallacious  expectations^  which  a  more  rational  system  of  educatian 
might  have  realized. 
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*  In  flonie  cases,  the  mischief  resalting  from  this  cause  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  age ;  in  other  instances  not  till  towards  the 
period  of  puberty.  "  I  ba?e  met  with  many  distressing  examples  of 
young  men,  who  after  years  of  close  application  at  school,  bad  en- 
tered upon  their  studies  at  the  university  with  the  same  unabated 
zeal,  but  who  were  soon  compelled,  by  the  sudden  failure  of  their 
health,  to  abandon  their  literary  pursuits  and  the  prospects  which 
they  had  in  view  with  their  constitutions  permanently  injured," 

'  No  subject,  i  am  persuaded,  calls  more  urgently  for  the  attention 
of  parents  than  the  education  of  their  children,  both  intellectual  and 
physical.  However  laudable  may  be  their  desire  to  see  the  minds  of 
their  offspring  early  and  highly  cultivated,  it  should  be  checked  by 
the  knowledge  that  this  object  can,  in  many  cases,  be  attained  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  health ;  and  too  often,  not  without  the  loss  of  life. 
'*  The  time  is  not  perhaps  far  distant,"  says  Dr  fieddoes,  "  when  pa« 
rents  will  discover  that  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  under- 
standing, provides  at  the  same  time  most  effectually  for  robustness 
of  constitution."  ' 

Dr  C.'s  remarks  on  the  management  of  girls,  and  on  the  evils 
often  connected  with  boarding  schools,  are  no  less  pertinent ; 
and  though  primarily  made  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Great  Britain,  are  nevertheless  in  no  small  degree  applicable 
to  that  of  our  own  country. 

'  At  a  period  of  life  when  the  development  of  the  system  de- 
mands the  most  judicious  management,  young  girls  are  sent  to 
school  when  almost  the  only  object  which  appears  to  claim  consid- 
eration is  the  amount  of  mental  impiovement,  or  rather  the  variety 
of  accomplishments  with  which  they  can  be  stored.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  pupil  is  set  down  to  music  or  the  drawing 
table,  where  she  remains,  often  in  a  constrained  position,  in  a  cold 
room,  till  the  whole  frame,  and  more  especially  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, become  chilled.  The  brief  relaxation,  during  the  short  space 
allowed  for  meals  and  the  formal  walk,  is  insufficient  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  extremities  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  girls 
are  allowed  to  retire  to  bed  with  their  feet  so  cold  as  frequently  to 
prevent  sleep  for  hours.  A  delicate  girl  submitted  to  such  a  disci- 
pline cannot  escape  disease. 

'  While  school  boys  have  the  advantage  of  a  play  ground,  or  enjoy 
their  recreation  at  pleasure  in  the  open  fields,  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  a  female  boarding  school  are  only  permitted  to  walk  along 
the  foot  paths  in  pairs,  in  stiff  and  monotonous  formality,  resembling, 
as  Dr  Beddoes  justly  remarks,  a  funeral  procession.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  those  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  support  ot  the  trunk,  are  rarely  called 
into  active  play.  They  do  not  acquire  strength  as  the  body  increases 
in  stature ;  they  remain  weak  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  supporting 
the  trunk  in  an  er^ct  posture,  a  carved  state  of  the  spine  is  generally 
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tiw  consequence ;  and  this,  bj  dtenng  the  nttartl  position  and 
form  of  the  trunk,  renders  the  respiratory  loovements  imperfect ;  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  diminished,  and  the  lungs  are  consequently 
more  liable  to  congestion,  and  their  diseases  which  are  its  conse- 
quences. 

*  While  the  natural  form  and  proportions  of  the  body  are  thu» 
destroyed,  the  health  generally  suflers  in^  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  is  generally  manifested  by  the  paleness  of  the  countenance,  by 
a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  a  dry  coarse  skin,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  other  indications  of  deteriorated  health.  In 
ahort,  almost  all  the  requisites  for  the  production  of  scrofula  may  be 
fcnnd  in  female  boarding  schools,  where  the  system  I  have  described 
it  pursued. 

'  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  system  of  boarding  school  dis*^ 
cipline,  and  the  number  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
conductors  were  aware  of  one  half  of  the  extent  of  the  injurious 
ollects  it  produces.  In  the  establishments  to  which  I  allude,  as 
being  conducted  on  more  rational  principles,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  the  acquirement  of  the  various  female  accomplishments 
are  not  the  only  objects  aimed  at ;  the  heaRh  of  the  girls  forms,  as  it 
ought,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration.  The  time  devoted  to 
daily  study  by  the  present  system  should  be  greatly  abridged,  and 
lftat--«ttowed  for  exercise  augmented  in  proportion:  the  exertion 
should  also  be  such  as  to  call  into  action  every  muscle  of  the  body.' 


EMULATION. 

(Cxtrmeted  ftom  *  Dwlgtat*a  Dtclfkmt.*) 


On  the  disputed  question  of  the  use  of  personal  rivalry  as  a 
motive,  constant  appeals  are  made  to  the  testimony  and  deci- 
sions of  experienced  instructors.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  in  this 
Tiew,  to  present  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  instructors  of  his 
day,  and  who  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
literary  institutions  of  our  country. 

*  It  has  been  the  universal  custom  in  schools  of  all  ranks,  of  all 
characters,  and  of  all  countries,  to  encourage  youth  by  emulation. 
As  we  find  this  course  praiUised  in  the  schools  of  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  followed  by  sober  men,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  natural 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  dictate  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
This,  however,  is  not  decisive  of  its  value  or  propriety ;  nor  would 
I  form  a  decision  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  without  an 
examination  of  it  myself. 
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'  Experience  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  emulation  in 
schools  is  capable  of  producing  attention  to  study,  obedience  and 
industry :  but  to  fix  its  moral  character,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  the 
perfect  rule  of  the  scriptures.  And  when  viewed  in  this  light,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  act  from  the  best  motives.  And  no  motive  should  be  obeyed 
or  presented,  which  is  not  good. 

'  This  subject  has  been  much  handled  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  me.  I  have  been  instructing 
youth  forty  years,  and  have  had  my  attention  long  directed  to  the 
application  of  different  principles,  and  the  success  of  different  experi- 
ments. To  guide  the  minds  of  the  young  to  right  views,  to  induce 
them  to  engage  in  such  employments  as  will  render  them  useful  and 
happy,  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  implant  or  cherish  good  man- 
ners and  good  principles,  are  unquestionably  objects  of  peculiar  im- 
portance. There  is  also  a  thing  of  great  moment  to  be  taken  into 
▼iew  at  the  same  time  :  viz.  that  beside  the  benefit  to  themselves, 
the  results  will  be  extensive  and  lasting.  If  a  number  of  youth  im- 
bibe right  views,  instead  of  wrong  ones;  if  they  adopt  sound  princi- 
ples and  pursue  upright  courses,  they  will  spread  them  to  the  latest 
generations.  To  know  how  to  accomplish  such  desirable  ends, 
must,  in  the  view  of  an  instructor,  be  a  thing  of  great  importance. 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  attending  it  in  great  variety,  and 
oflen  of  great  size,  which  cannot  all  be  defined.  In  a  school  of 
small  children,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  importance  of  their  studies;  and  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  studies,  but  in  their  minds.  The  minds  of  children  are  fitted  to 
receive  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  not  others.  You  may  easily 
teach  them  facts;  but  you  cannot  well  make  them  comprehend  doc- 
trines, or  remember  them.  They  are  also  easily  influenced  by 
feelings  and  by  facts;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  reasoning 
produce  its  effects  upon  them.  By  what  means,  then,  they  are  to  be 
made  to  act  aright,  is  a  question  of  serious  importance.  You  may 
tell  a  child  that  he  will  do  good,  both  to  himself  and  others,  by  pay- 
ing faithful  attention  to  his  studies ;  but  to  make  him  comprehend 
what  the  good  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  when  he  becomes 
a  man,  by  studying  while  he  is  a  child,  is  a  business  of  difficulty. 
The  question  then  is,  what  shall  be  done  to  the  child  under  these 
circumstances  ? 

'  Man  is  naturally  indolent,  and  especially  so  in  what  relates  to 
his  mind.  He  is  pleased  with  variety,  and  will  undergo  great  fatigue 
to  enjoy  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  Indians  are  so  unwilling  to 
work,  and  are  so  fond  of  fishing,  hunting  and  gambling.  These 
occupy  a  great  part  of  all  their  time.  They  are  the  greatest  gam- 
blers in  the  world ;  and  will  gamble  away  their  blankets  and  their 
food,  and  trust  to  accident  to  furnish  both.  The  first  object  with  an 
instructor,  therefore,  is  to  overcome  this  natural  propensity  to  sloth; 
and  the  mode  commonly  adopted  is  to  point  to  the  child  an  indus- 
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trious  companion,  as  a  model  for  him  to  imitate.  This  may  be  done 
iQ  diflercnt  ways,  and  we  find  it  applied,  iu  various  forms,  in  schools 
and  colleges.  A  child,  for  example,  is  to  be  taught  to  spell.  This 
is  acknowlednred  to  be  n  dull  employment;  and  it  would  naturally 
appear  nnintcreiiting.  To  excite  an  interest  in  it,  the  child  is 
placed  in  a  column  with  his  fellows,  and  those  who  spell  right  take 
the  places  of  those  who  spell  wrong.  There  are  some  children  Who 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  exercise  without  this  arrangement; 
but  these  are  few.  Now  you  arc,  some  how  or  other,  to  compass 
your  object ;  that  is,  to  teach  your  child ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
better  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  by  means  of  emulation,  than 
not  to  accomplish  it  at  all. 

*  To  this,  however,  it  is  objected  that  emulation  is  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  ambition  and  pride ;  both  evil  passions  which 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

'  There  are  then  difficulties  and  dangers  on  both  sides.  On  one 
band,  we  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  teach  children ;  and  on 
the  other,  we  run  the  risk  of  doing  them  great  evil,  while  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  them  good.  Here  are  Scylla  and  Charybdia. 
But  if  there  are  objections  to  distinguishing  between  children  who 
perform  their  tasks  well  and  those  who  do  not,  there  are  other  objec- 
tions  to  not  doing  it.  If  you  excite  emulation  by  telling  a  child  that 
he  has  done  well,  so  if  you  say  nothing  about  it,  it  will  not  be  known 
what  doing  well  or  ill  is.  It  seems  necessary  that  a  child  should  be 
informed  that  he  enjoys  the  approbation  of  his  instructor,  when  he 
has  performed  his  duty,  and  that  he  should  not  be  tre«ited  in  all 
respects  like  one  who  has  neglected  or  violated  it.  £vcn  in  your 
own  minds,  you  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  beltflviagthat  you  have 
done  well,  as  if  I  should  tell  you  so.  The  same  tfiab  must  be  true, 
in  a  greater  degree,  with  children,  whose  minds  are  not  so  mature 
as  yours.  Men  do  not  feel  so  well  satisfied  with  their  success  in 
what  they  have  done,  while  they  have  no  opinion  but  their  own  ex- 
pressed upon  it.  They  feel  a  degree  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
their  success;  they  wish  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
You  feel  this  uncertainty;  and  you  will  find  it  hanging  over  you 
till  you  are  sixty  years  old.  The  only  way  to  become  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct,  in  cases  in  which  you  feel  doubt,  is 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  and  sincere  friend.  Suppose 
you  have  made  a  plea  at  the  bar,  with  which  you  are  inclined  to 
feel  satisfied.  You  cannot  tell  how  it  has  appeared  to  others,  until 
you  hear  their  expressions.  If  others  do  not  agree  with  you  in  re- 
lation to  your  success,  you  will  in  vain  try  to  build  yourself  up  on 
your  own  opinion.  This  feeling  of  distrust  in  one's  own  judgment, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  little  children  only ;  and  as  you  possess 
it  also,  you  may  judge  of  its  influence  over  them.  You  know  how 
discouraging  it  is  to  fail  in  any  undertaking  in  which  you  have 
made  great  exertions,  and  how  it  stimulates  you,  when  you  have 
endeavored  to  do  well,  to  be  thought  successful.  **  Possunt  qui  a 
posse  videntitr,*'     Unless  a  little  child  be  informed  of  the  opinion 
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of  his  teacher,  he  will  be  liable  to  entertain  an  erroneous  idea  of  it; 
and  if  he  thinks  he  has  failed,  he  will  suffer  from  that  discourage- 
ment which  checks  future  exertions. 

•Yet  by  distinguishing  in  any  manner  between  th  )se  who  do  well 
and  those  who  do  ill  at  schcxjl,  it  is  said  by  some,  we  necessarily 
excite  emulation.  That  this  effect  is  often  produced,  1  know.  The 
case  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  1  wish  the  passion  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  we  might  get  along  without  it.  Who  can  tell  me  how 
it  may  be  d(me,  shall  be  **  mihi  Magnus  Apollo,"  The  same  difficul- 
ties arise  in  college  as  at  school.  Appointments  arc  often  given 
erroneously:  for  after  you  have  measured  the  candidates,  you  can- 
not always  tell  which  is  the  tallest;  and  the  decisions  made  are 
Tery  apt  to  produce  dissatisfaction.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
and  have  looked  about  every  way  to  see  how  I  might  get  around 

them. 

'  What  shall  we  do?  What  course  ought  we  to  pursue  in  this  col- 
lege ?  Shall  we  give  appointments  to  all  ?  If  we  were  to  adopt  this 
course,  we  should  want  the  long  day,  which  tlie  Chinese  tell  us  was 
u  long  as  leo,  to  hear  all  our  public  exercises  at  the  commencement, 
fiut  suppose  we  should  limit  each  speaker  to  two  or  three  minutes. 
Their  productions  would  seem  to  the  audience  of  equal  value  with 
the  land  which  a  country  boy  told  a  traveller  his  father  possessed  -^ 
•*  Now  we  are  in  it,"  said  ho,  "and  now  we  are  out  of  it."  But 
another  plan  which  has  been  su^r^e^tcd  is  to  have  private  com- 
inencenients.     This  has  been  several  times  tried  fornierly^  ;^l^^  [\^ 

country  was  in  an  uproar.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  thai  the  public  were  content  with  the  plan;  of  what 
value  woufd  sttch  exhibitions  prove?  Who  could  know  anything 
about  them^  or  0f  tho  character  or  prot/ress  of  the  students?  The 
college  would  be  •  cloister.  The  students,  no  doubt,  would  say  it 
was  a  good  one,  and  the  instructors  would  say  they  had  good  pupilp. 
I  can  think  of  only  one  more  plan,  and  that  is,  that  the  facultjr 
should  take  the  exhibition  upon  themselves.  The  officers  might 
marshal  themselves  upon  the  stage,  and  do  as  well  as  they  could. 
I  would  preach  a  sermon. 

'  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  give  appointments  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
emulation,  any  more  than  governments  confer  trusts  and  offices  for 
that  purpose.  Their  objects  are  good,  and  so  are  ours.  ]f  you 
condemn  us  for  encouraging  emulation,  you  should  condemn  a  gov- 
ernment by  which  power  and  influence  are  committed  to  individual.*^ 
for  the  pnblic  benefit,  because  evil  passions  are  thus  excited  among 
the  ambitious.  College  appointments  are  conferred  for  good  ends; 
the  principle  is  right;  bat  the  sinful  world,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
may  make  it  an  occasion  for  evil.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
designed  to  excite  emulation  in  the  mind  of  any  student ;  but  I  have 
often  done  it.  If  I  never  tell  one  that  he  has  done  well,  when  such 
is  the  fact,  I  do  palpable  injustice. 

*  Emulation  I  condemn.  I  think  it  is  a  wicked  passion,  and  the 
csttse  of  great  evil.     I  wish  to  see  all  actuated  by  this  desire — to 
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do  the  best  they  can  for  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  This  desire, 
however,  is  not  generally  found  in  the  minds  of  the  young ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  appeal  to  a  feeling  which  does  not  exist,  so  that  a  teacher 
cannot  excite  it  as  he  would.  But  if  it  did  exist,  the  pupil  would 
want  to  know  whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill,  and  would  need  to  be 
told. 

*  I  believe  that  most  good  instructors,  in  distinguishing  between 
their  pupils,  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  this ;  they  mean  only 
to  inform  them  who  have  done  well,  and  who  have  not.  This  has 
always  been  my  object,  and  it  is  so  now.  I  have  no  favorites.  I 
know  none  of  the  distinctions  which  are  sometimes  made  between 
individuals,  and  are  regarded  as  important.  Every  one  who  will  do 
his  duty  is  sure  of  my  good  will.  I  have  sometimes  told  a  despond- 
ing youth  that  he  had  done  well,  or  was  capable  of  doing  well,  and 
it  has  given  him  much  encouragement. 

'  On  this  subject,  I  have  ol^en  reflected.  I  have  attended  to  all 
the  arguments ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  impartially.  I  would  care- 
fully avoid  emulation  ;  I  would  get  along  without  it  as  far  as  possible, 
and  as  long  as  I  could  :  but  how  we  can  prevent  its  existence  en- 
tirely, I  do  not  know,  any  more  than  in  the  state.  We  must  have 
government,  though  government  cannot  exist  without  distinctions 
in  society.  The  evils  attendant  on  emulation  spring  out  of  causes 
which  we  cannot  entirely  control.' 


POWER  OF  MUSIC. 


While  organizing  an  Infant  school  in  this  part  of  England, 
f  Workington  in  Cumberland)  a  singular  proof  was  given  of 
the  power  of  music.  A  boy,  five  years  and  a  half  old,  a  com- 
plete ruffian  for  his  age,  beat  and  otherwise  ill-used  several 
children.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  not  do  as  he  was  told 
by  me,  and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  conquer  him  at 
once.  Without,  however,  proceeding  to  harsher  measures,  I 
insisted  on  his  doing  what  was  required,  but  he  lay  down  on 
the  floor,  and  refused  to  rise ;  and  when  I  said  '^  you  may  lie 
down,"  he  immediately  rose,  acted  with  the  greatest  violence, 
bit  my  thumb,  and  actually  fetched  blood  from  my  legs  with 
his  thick  wooden  clogs. 

Having,  then  secured  him  on  the  ground  with  my  hands,  so 
that  he  could  not  move,  I  watched  his  countenance  with  pa- 
tience and  care.  As  his  violent  feelings  were  softened,  I  dimin- 
ished the  pressure,  and,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  him  lie  still,  and  make  no  attempt  to  move.  The 
Qtmost  caution  was  now  required,  for  had  I  risen  up,  he  would 
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no  doubt  have  done  so  too.  I  therefore  gradually  witlidrew 
my  band,  but  kept  my  eye  on  him  until  I  rose  up  and  stood  by 
his  side. 

As  his  face  still  wore  a  frown,  I  told  the  children,  after  a 
few  observations,  that  we  would  see  if  music  would  soften  him. 
We  then  sang  a  little  hymn  ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  his 
countenance  was  changed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  whole,  he 
shed  tears.  Now  was  the  time  to  meet  him  with  affection  —  I 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  might  rise  —  I  then  said 
very  mildly, '  Now,  little  boy,  you  know  I  am  stronger  than  you ; 

fo  and  sit  down,  and  always  remember  to  do  as  you  are  bid/ 
'or  a  time  his  eyes  followed  me,  evidently  from  fear ;  after- 
wards obedience  became  habitual,  and  be  occasioned  us  no 
further  trouble. —  fVilderspin. 


DOMESTIC   SCHOOLS. 
Bt  Pam.  LiifDSLBy. 


(\V«  besp«alc  the  nttention  of  our  readers  to  tlie  following  extract  fnm  a  pop- 
alar  Lecture  by  Prea.  Lindslcy,  of  tbo  Nnaliviil^  Univeraitj,  oo  tba  appropricto 
tidur-alion  of  tlie  maaa  of  our  western  population.  And  while  it  if  perceived 
that  the  remarks  of  Prea.  L.  bear  with  peculiar  force  on  the  condition  of  the 
l(reat  valley  of  the  Misafastppi,  few,  we  think,  can  ai'oid  feeling  that  mnny  of 
them  are  no  leaa  applicable  to  the  condition  of  these  Eastern  States,  and  indeed 
to  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  werld.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  quite 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that'  the  larser  proportion  of  schools  for  ooya 
under  twelve  years  of  a^e/  *  f>  oin  Maine  to  Tennessee,'  are  *  nuisances  and 
impositions,*  as  we  may  at  first  infer  that  Prea.  L.  supooses.  It  is  evident  that 
Pres.  L.  confines  his  remarks  to  the  schools  with  whicli  he  has  '  been  acquaint- 
ed,' thtu^h  w«  greatly  fear,  that  what  he  has  said  would  admit  of  an  extended, 
if  act  uuveraul  application. 

We  are  the  more  aolicitoua  to  make  the  above  exjilanation,  of  what  some 
may  regard  os  a  very  sweeping  assertion  of  Pres.  L.,  from  the  fact  that  we  hav6 
b«*en  obliged  to  omit  a  long  quotation  frou^  one  of  the  messnges  €»f  the  lale 
Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  hn  w  not 
alone  ia  liia  eytimata  of  the  condition  and  value  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  com- 
mon schools.] 

^  A  POPULATION,  consisting  chiefly  of  planters,  or  farmers  and 
laborers,  where  land  is  cheap  and  abundant,  must  necessarily 
be  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  surface.  Such  is  the  fact  in 
regard  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  State.  In  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  the  people  reside  in  villages,  or  in 
clusters,  upon  small  farms  adjacent  to  each  other.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy,  ip  the  latter,  so  to  arrange  the  school  districts, 
as  to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  convenient 
distribution  or  location  of  schools  cannot  be  made  among  us. 

10* 
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. '  I  leave  out  of  view,  at  present,  our  towns  and  compactly 
settled  neighborhoods;  —  because  in  them  any  description  of 
schools  that  the  people  choose,  may  be  maintained.  But  how 
is  the  country  at  large  to  be  supplied  ?  Where  only  a  few 
families  occupy  a  space  of  several  square  miles,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  central  school  would  not  suffice ;  because  it  would  be 
too  remote  from  the  homes  of  most  of  the  children  :  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  a  school  could  not  be  provided  for  each 
family,  or  for  each  half  dozen  families  thus  circumstanced. 
Some  other  mode  of  meeting  the  demand^  besides  the  ordinary 
school,  must  be  devised. 

'This  is  one  of  the  local  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  at 
which  I  formerly  hinted.  This  difficulty  may  prove  less  for- 
midable than  I  have  supposed.  I  presume  it  to  exist>  however, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  And  in  endeavoring  to  provide  for 
such  an  exigency,  I  hope  to  suggest  some  considerations  which 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  condition  and  wants  even  of  those, 
who  are,  in  this  respect,  more  fortunately  situated. 

'  The  first,  and  most  important  acquisition  which  a  child  ever 
makes,  next  to  that  of  articulate  speech,  is  the  art  of  reading. 
The  second  in  importance  is  writing :  and  the  third,  is  the 
knowledge  of  figures,  or  common  arithmetic.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  all  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  should  be  instructed 
in  these  three  useful  arts,  at  the  least.  But,  in  no  case,  ought 
a  child  to  be  suffered  to  grow  up  amongst  us  without  being 
taught  to  read.  Can  this  be  done  without  public  schools?  1 
believe  it  may :  and  I  will  tell  you  how. 

<  If,  in  any  family,  there  be  one  individual  who  can  read,  that 
individual  could,  without  serious  interruption  or  detriment  to 
any  ordinary  occupation,  teach  all  the  other  members  of  said 
family,  old  and  young,  to  read,  also.  If,  in  every  settlement 
or  vicinage,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies, there  be  one  who  can  read,  that  one  could  teach  all  the 
others  in  like  manner,  to  read.  Let  voluntary  associations,  or 
classes,  of  from  six  to  twenty  persons,  (the  members,  for  in- 
stance, of  one  family  or  of  several  contiguous  families.)  be 
fonned ;  and  let  them  agree  to  meet  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
for  one  or  two  hours,  as  their  numbers  or  convenience  may  su^ 
gest,  — to  learn  to  read.  And  not  many  weeks  or  months  wUl 
elapse  before  all  will  be  readers. 

<  In  order  to  learn  to  read,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable 
that  the  long,  tedious  method  of  the  schools  for  children  should 
be  adopted.  The  process  may  be  rendered  extremely  simple 
and  easy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  commence  even  with  the  al- 
phabet, or  to  go  through  a  course  of  spelling  in  Dilworth  or 
Webster. 
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*  Adults  have  been  recently  taught  to  read,  in  penitentiaries 
and  elsewhere,  in  a  very  short  period  —  even  within  one  or 
two  weeks,  in  some  cases  —  who  previously  did  not  know  a 
letter.  The  chaplain  or  teacher  opens  his  Bible  —  directs  Uie 
eye  of  his  pupil  to  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  —  reads 
it  distinctly  —  points  out  each  word  to  the  learner,  and  makes 
him  repeat  it  —  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  pupil  can  read  the  verse  backwards  or  forwards. 
He  now  knows  the  words  by  their  phaiU  or  appearance  in  the 
book. 

'  Here,  perhaps,  the  teacher  stops  awhile,  and  analyzes  a 
word,  naming  each  letter  according  to  its  proper  sound  —  and 
presently  the  pupil  will  distinguish  and  name  the  letters  also. 
They  then  proceed  to  another  verse,  and  to  another :  and,  by 
and  by,  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  is  explained  —  or 
the  syllabic  analysis  may  precede  the  alphabetical  —  and  thus 
the  whole  mystery  of  learning  to  read  is  dispell^ ;  and  it  be- 
comes an  affair  of  a  few  days  or  hours.  If  convicts  in  a  pen- 
itentiary, who  are  compelled  to  labor  from  morning  to  night, 
and  to  be  shut  up  in  solitary  cells  from  sundown  till  daylight, 
can  find  time  to  acquire,  from  the  lips  of  charity,  so  invaluable 
an  art :  will  it  be  pretended  that  our  free  and  happy  laborers 
could  not  spare  time  for  the  same  purpose  ?  And  will  none 
amonff  themselves  be  willing  to  officiate  as  guides  ? 

'  That  all  this,  and  more,  is  practicable,  is  perfectly  known 
from  well  authenticated  facts  officially  before  the  public 
—  from  the  testimony  of  scores  of  our  contemporaries  and 
countrymen,  grounded  upon  their  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Many  children,  also,  have  been  taught  to  read  in  this 
manner,  by  individuals  who  bad  never  heard  of  M.  Jacotot  — 
and  long  before  he  was  born,  fiy  him,  indeed,  the  method, 
with  certain  modifications,  has  been  announced  to  the  world  as 
a  grand  discovery :  and  it  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  his  ingenious  and  greatly  admired  system  of  instruction. 
Let  every  teacher,  however,  do  the  best  he  can. 

'  Let  him  adapt  his  mode  of  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  pupils.  He  will  succeed,  upon  any  plan,  within  some 
three  or  six  months,  in  teaching  his  class  or  company  to  read. 
Were  such  a  system  to  be  put  immediately  and  universally  into 
operation  in  Tennessee,  there  would  not  be  an  individual,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fourscore,  incapable  of  reading,  at 
the  end  of  a  year  throughout  the  State.  Not  a  dollar  is 
wanted  for  the  purpose.  Any  books  will  answer.  Any  place 
will  do.     Any  hour  of  any  day  or  evening  will  suffice. 

'  Now,  if  there  be  but  one  intelligent,  patriotic,  benevolent 
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individual  in  each  district,  town,  or  coonty,  who  will  undertake 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  this  subject,  and  persuade  them  to 
co-operate  in  this  good  work  of  self-instruction,  it  will  be 
speedily  accomplished.  Sunday  Schools  judiciously  con- 
ducted, in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  certainly  and  easiljr 
effect  the  same  object. 

<  Writing  and  arithmetic  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 
And  in  general,  whatever  the  teacher  knows  he  can  communi- 
cate. Or,  in  other  words,  whatever  is  known  by  any  member 
of  a  class  or  association  may  be  possessed  by  all.  But  as  I 
wish  to  avoid  minute  or  prolix  details,  I  shall  proceed  no  fur- 
ther in  the  development  of  this  voluntary,  mutual,  self-teaching 
system  :  being  confident  that  wherever  it  is  attempted  merely 
in  reference  to  reading,  it  will  be  amplified  and  extended,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Our  city  and  village  Lyceums,  are,  in 
fact,  but  a  higher  order  or  degree  of  the  same  species  of  lib- 
eral, gratuitouB,  mutual  instruction. 

*  To  distinguish  this  from  the  common  school  system,  I  have 
heretofore^  on  divers  occasions,  denominated  it  the  Social  or 
Domestic  system  of  education.  And  while  it  seems  singularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classes 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  also. 

^  Might  not  the  domestic  system,  in  its  strictest  sense,  be 
made  to  supersede  ihe  public  common  school  system  altogether  ? 
Why  should  a  little  child  ever  be  sent  to  school,  who  has  a 
mother  at  home  capable  of  teaching?  A  mother  who  can 
teach,  and  who  possesses  the  genuine  spirit  of  maternity,  is 
always  the  best  possible  instructress  for  her  children,  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  or  twelve.  She  can  teach  them 
all  that  is  expected  from  a  common  school  infinitely  better  than 
any  schoolmaster.  This  she  might  do  without  interfering  with 
the  business  or  comforts  of  a  well  ordered  domestic  establish- 
ment. 

<  Children  ought  never  to  be  closely  confined  at  an  age  when 
they  cannot  study.  Do  young  children  study  while  constrained 
to  sit,  book  in  hand,  through  fear  of  the  birch,  during  six  long 
hours,  upon  the  bench  (and  such  a  bench !)  at  school  ?  They 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  study :  and,  of  course,  must  either 
go  to  sleep,  or  passively  submit  to  the  daily  irksome  and  stu- 
pifying  penance  of  doing  nothing.  At  home  and  under  the 
eye  of  their  mother,  they  can  play,  or  work,  or  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  as  she  directs,  and  as  best  suits  their  years,  capacity  and 
disposition. 

*  How  much  misery,  and  vice,  and  mischief,  and  vexation  of 
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«11  sorts  might  thus  be  happily  escaped  ?  What  a  generous, 
ardent  love  of  knowledge  might  thus,  too,  be  excited  and 
cherished,  instead  of  that  dogged  indiflference  or  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  letters  so  frequently  evinced  by  boys,  after  a 
brief  trial  of  the  ordinary  school  discipline  ?  And  who  so  fit 
as  a  pious  mother  to  instil  into  the  heart  of  her  child  the  purest 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

*  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  boys  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  nuis- 
ances and  impositions.  1  have  seen  them  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  from  Maine  to  Tennessee  :  and  I  feel  confident  that 
most  parents  might,  if  they  would,  form  a  domestic  school  at 
tiome,  a  thousand  fold  preferable  to  ninetynine  out  of  a  hun- 
<ired,  on  an  average,  of  the  whole  num1>er  of  common  schools  in 
the  United  States  at  this  moment.  Such  has  been  my  honest, 
deliberate,  and  avowed  opinion  for  many  years  past.  And  that 
this  project  of  domestic  education  is  not  an  idle  day  dream  or 
visionary  speculation,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  Doctor  Henderson  respecting  Iceland,  which 
fie  had  then  recently  visited,  and  whose  work  has  been  for 
several  years  past  before  the  public,  and  is  well  known. 

'  '*  On  inquiring  (says  he)  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation 
in  Iceland,  we  are  struck  with  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
general  principles  of  knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though 
there  be  only  one  school  in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school  is 
exclusively  designed  for  the  education  of  such  as  are  afterwards 
to  fill  offices -in  church  or  state;  yet,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to 
meet  with  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  yeartf,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease*  Domestic 
education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to;  and  I  scarcely  ever 
recollect  entering  a  hut,  where  I  did  not  find  some  individual 
or  another,  capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on 
topics  which  would  be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  under- 
standings of  people  of  the  same  rank  of  society,  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe."  Here  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  the 
only  public  school  in  Iceland  is  the  University !  The  great 
mass  of  the  children  are  taught  by  parents  at  home :  and  com- 
mon or  primary  schools  are  unknown  among  them. 

*  Should  the  social  and  domestic  system  be  adopted  in  Ten- 
nessee, so  far  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  read,  and  many  to 
write  and  keep  accounts,  then  a  large  proportion  of  our  people 
would  be  educated  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  is  now  practicable 
in  most  common  schools :  and  none  would  be  destitute  of  the 
flieaDs  of  indefinite  intellectual  improvement.     Teach  all  to 
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read,  and  multitudes,  with  this  humble  outfit,  would  find  or 
create  a  path  to  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge. 

'  But  we  ought  not  to  stop  here ;  nor  rest  satisfied  with  what 
may  be  acquired  at  home,  or  from  the  voluntary  aid  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  A  ^  little  learning'  is  better  than  none,  and  is 
never  '  dangerous'  except  when  mistaken  for  a  great  deal :  or 
when  perverted  and  applied  to  unworthy  purposes. 

<  But,  with  a  little,  we  arc  not  to  be  content,  if  it  be  possible 
to  enlarge  it.  We  must  still  have  public  schools.  If  children, 
however,  wlien  they  begin  to  go  to  school,  can  read,  and,  in 
many  instances,  write  and  cipher  also ;  it  is  obvious  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  totally  different  species  of  com- 
mon schook  from  those  which  now  exist  among  us.  As  many 
would  be  content' with  the  instructions  of  the  social  or  domestic 
•chool,  fewer  public  schools  would  then  suffice :  and  these 
eomparativelv  few  might  be  made  of  a  very  superior  order. 
In  them  might  be  taught  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches 
of  an  English  education,  which  are  now  restricted  to  the  High 
School  or  College. 

'  In  most  of  the  States  where  a  legal  provision  is  made  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  the  privifege  of  attendance  'w 
limited  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of  four  or  five,  and  sixteen* 
Now  win  any  mortal  pretend  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  school 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  learn  what  is  usually  taught  in  our 
common  schools  ?  The  whote  mighty  by  a  judicious  and  skilful 
teacher,  be  taught  in  one  year — or,  almost,  two  or  three. 

*  In  our  ordinary  academies,  too,  seven  precious  years  are 
wasted  in  picking  up  a  wretched  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  wherewith  to  enact  the  pedant,  and  thereby  expose  to 
•corn  and  ridicule  the  very  name  of  classic  literature ;  or  ia 
imbibing  towards  it  a  spirit  of  relentless  and  embittered  hostility. 
Whereas,  all  that  a  youth  needs  from  a  teacher,  and  a  hundred 
fold  more  than  he  commonly  ^ts,  might  be  acquired  in  less 
than  half  the  time  —  together  with  a  taste  for  classical  studies 
which  would  be  cherished  and  cultivated  to  the  end  of  life. 

'  Great  and  successful  efforts  are  now  making,  in  various 

Earts  of  our  country,  to  elevate  the  character  of  comnwn  Eng-* 
sh  schools,  as  well  as  of  all  the  higher  seminaries.  This  is  an 
object  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  patriot  and  phi-, 
lanthropist. 

<  The  intelligent  public  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done^ 
also,  towards  improving  the  methods  of  instruction,  in  all  its 
stai^res,  and  in  every  department  of  every  species  of  school  or 
college.  Education  itself  has  become  a  science:  and  it  de- 
serves the  most  profound  study  of  all  who  wish  to  be  esteemed 
•kilful  and  thorough  educators.* 
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FAMILY  EDUCATION  IN  ICELAND. 

(FrDtn  Henderson's  'Journnl  of  a  Residence  in  ttiat  Island.') 

There  being  no  parish  schools,  nor  indeed  any  private  os* 
tablishments  lor  ihe  instruction  of  youth  in  Iceland,  their 
mental  culture  depends  entirely  on  the  disposition  and  abilities 
of  the  parents.  In  general,  iiowever,  neither  of  these  is  want- 
ing; for  the  natives  of  this  island  are  endowed  with  an  exceU 
lent  natural  understanding;  and  their  sense  of  national  honor, 
generated  by  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  spurs  them  to  emulation,  indei)endent 
of  the  still  more  powerful  inducement  arising  from  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  religious  knowledge. 

The  children,  are  taught  their  letters,  either  by  the  mother 
or  some  other  female  ;  and  when  they  have  made  a  little  pro- 
gress in  reading,  they  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  by  the 
father.  Every  clergyman  is  bound  to  visit  the  different  fami- 
lies in  his  parish  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  on  which  occasions  he 
catechises  both  young  and  old  ;  but  the  exercise  is  attended 
to  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  the  former,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  degree  of  knowledge  they  possess  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

These  are  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  the  great  body 
of  the  Icelandic  youth  enjoy  ;  nevertheless,  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge superinduced  by  the  domestic  habits  of  those  who  are 
their  superiors  in  point  of  age  and  mental  acquirements,  often 
prompts  them  to  build,  of  their  own  accord,  on  the  foundation 
that  has  thus  been  laid  ;  -^  and  I  have  frequently  been  aston- 
ished at  the  familiarity  with  which  many  of  these  self-taught 
peasants  have  discoursed  on  subjects,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, we  should  expect  to  hear  started  by  those  only  who  fill 
the  professor*s  chair,  or  who  have  otherwise  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  science. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  the  island,  it 
was  designed  to  establish  schools  at  the  different  convents, 
each  of  which  was  in  possession  of  landed  property  more  than 
adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  ;  but  this  charitable  purpose 
never  was  carried  into  effect.  Two  Latin  Schools,  however, 
were  founded  at  the  Episcopal  sees  of  Holum  and  Skalholt, 
and  so  much  landed  property  was  appropriated  to  each,  as 
enabled  them  to  support  and  educate  about  forty  schoters. 
At  these  institutions,  many  of  the  Icelanders  have  received  a 
good  classical  education,  by  which  they  have  afterwards  attained 
to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  paths  of  literature  —  only  one  of 
these  is  now  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  only  school  in  Iceland. 
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A  winter  evening  in  an  Icelandic  family,  presents  a  scene  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  and  pleasing.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  the  lamp  is  hung  up  in  the  principal  apart- 
ment, which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  chamber 
and  a  sitting  room,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  take 
their  station,  with  their  work  in  their  hands,  on  their  respective 
beds,  all  of  which  face  each  other.  The  master  and  mistress, 
together  with  the  children,  or  other  relations,  occupy  the  bed9 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  room ;  the  rest  are  tilled  by  the  ser- 
vants. 

The  work  is  no  sooner  begun,  than  one  of  the  family,  se- 
lected on  purpose,  advances  to  a  seat  near  the  lamp,  and  com- 
mences the  evening  lecture,  which  generally  consists  of  some 
old  sagOy  or  such  other  histories  as  are  to  be  obtained  on  the 
island.  Being  but  badly  supplied  with  printed  books,  the  Ice- 
landers are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  such  as  they  can 
get  the  loan  of ;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  thiat  of  the  ablest 
writing  masters  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  specimens 
of  their  Gothic  writing  are  scarcely  inferior  to  copper-plate. 

The  reader  is  frequently  interrupted,  either  by  the  head,  or 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  fomily,  who  make 
remarks  on  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  propose  questions, 
with  a  view  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  children  and  ser- 
vants. In  some  houses  the  sagas  are  repeated  by  such  as  have 
got  them  by  heart ;  —  and  instances  are  not  uncommon,  of 
itinerating  historians,  who  gain  a  livelihood  during  the  winter, 
bjr  staying  at  different  farms,  till  they  have  exhausted  their 
stock  of  literary  knowledge.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
a  people  so  distinguished  by  their  love  of  science,  and  possess- 
ing the  most  fevorable  opportunities  for  cultivating  it,  should 
be  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  improving  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  custom  just  described  appears  to  have  existed  among 
the  Scandinavians,  from  time  immemorial.  #  ♦  • 

Instead  of  the  sagas,  some  of  the  more  pious  substitute  the 
historical  books  of  scripture  ;  and  as  they  always  give  the  pre- 
ference to  poetry,  most  of  these  books  have  been  translated 
into  metre,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  exercise. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  labors,  which  are  frequently 
continued  till  near  midnight,  the  family  join  in  singing  a  psalm 
or  two ;  after  which,  a  chapter  from  some  book  of  devotion  is 
read,  if  the  family  be  not  in  possession  of  a  Bible  ;  but  where 
this  sacred  book  exbts,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other.     A  prayer 
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18  also  read  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  exercise  con- 
cludes with  a  psalm. 

The  folloiving  anecdotes  may  be  serviceable,  in  illustrating, 
still  farther,  the  condition  of  education  in  Iceland  : 

1.  Dr  Henderson  mentions  one  family,  where  the  lady,  who  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  to  the  improvement  of  her  own  mind,  had  a  library  of 
about  one  hundred  volumes;  and  this,  too,  though  her  husband  had 
a  good  library  besides. 

2.  Dr  H.  found  a  young  man  in  the  northern  part  of  Iceland*, 
who  had,  though  he  had  never  been  at  any  school,  read  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  number 
of  the  Latin  Classics;  and  whose  conversation  was,  in  the  highest 
degree  iDterestiag  and  agreeable. 

3.  There  is  but  one  printing  office  in  Iceland,  and  that  has  been 
for  sometime  without  employment,  owing  to  the  prejudices  against 
it,  on  account  of  certain  publications  which  issued  from  it  many 
years  ago,  and  which  were  thought  by  many  — perhaps  not  without 
reason  —  to  be  sceptical  in  their  tendency. 

4.  At  the  parsonage  of  Sorbae,  Dr  H.  found  an  aged  minister 
—  of  seventy  four  years  of  age  —  who  had  long  been  receiving,  as  a 
preacher,  only  thirtysix  rix  dollars  a  year ;  though  he  had  a  small 
farm,  and  a  few  sheep  and  cattle.  This  man  was,  he  says,  a  pro- 
found Hebrew  scholar  ,*  and  had  also  written  out  beautiful  alphabets 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages,  and  composed  a  pretty  exten- 
sive glossary  in  Latin,  English,  French  and  German.  Tet  he  never 
even  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  any  other  than  his  native  lan- 
guage, till  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year :  —  and  even  then,  he  studied 
wholly  without  an  instructor. 

5.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  liear  yonths  in  Iceland,  repeat 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  though  they  have  never 
been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  were  born. 
Domestic  education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  meet  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  was  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SPOILED  CHILIX 

I  AM  very  unhappy  —  and  yet  to  day  I  am  eight  years  old  ; 
and  I  have  a  pony,  and  a  dog,  and  a  watch,  and  a  hunting 
whip,  of  my  own ;  and  I  have  no  brothers  and  sisters  to  plague 
me,  and  I  have  no  need  to  try  to  please  any  body  but  myself — 
and  yet  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  never  have  been,  never :  I  do 
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not  know  the  reason  why ;  but  I  shall  write  down  all  the  di9« 
ugrccabje  things  that  ever  happened  to  me,  and  perhaps  some 
one  else  will  find  out  the  reason  for  me. 

TIic  lirst  disagreeable  thing  I  remember  is,  thut  when  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  people  showed  me  pretty  things  they  did  not 
intend  me  to  have.  My  mamma  allowed  me  to  rummage  the 
coiilents  of  her  desk  and  work-box,  and  to  have  the  ornaments 
iron)  the  chimney-piece,  and  I  thought  other  people  should  do 
so  too,  but  they  did  not;  and  they  always  seemed  glad  when 
I  was  sent  out  of  the  room.  When  I  cried  in  the  nursery  or 
in  tiie  kitchen,  the  servants  gave  me  sugared  bread  and  butter, 
and  when  I  cried  again,  because  it  made  me  sick,  they  slapped 
me  for  being  cross. 

I  was  very  sorry  when  I  had  finished  cutting  my  teeth,  for 
all  the  while  they  were  ctjming  I  never  did  anything  wrong. 
I  do  remember  squeezing  the  canary-bird  to  death,  because 
nurse  should  not  have  it ;  and  kicking  and  scratching  every 
bouy  {  came  near,  and  knocking  down  everything  I  could 
reach,  and  crying  from  morning  till  night ;  but  mamma  said  it 
\\  as  all  owing  to  my  teeth  —  a  good  many  people,  though,  said 
it  w'ds  all  owing  to  my  temper;  Dr  Bumpus  said  it  was  owing 
to  !T'y  heady  and  Dr  Nervous  said  it  was  owing  to  my  consti- 
tution—  and  so  they  let  me  alone. 

By  and  by  I  grew  tired  of  being  a  baby  —  quite  tired"  of 
sugared  bread  and  butter,  my  rattles,  and  soft  ball,  and  nurse's 
ring  of  keys,  and  everything  in  the  nursery  ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  when  I  began  to  go  into  the  dining  room  after  dinner,  and 
into  the  drawing  room  when  there  was  company.  It  did  not 
matter  how  naughty  I  had  been  all  day,  the  ladies  there  always 
called  [ne  ))retty  and  good  ;  my  neck  was  very  white^  and  my 
hair  hung  down  in  curls,  and  my  eyes  felt  very  bright ;  and  1 
was  always  very  nicely  dressed.  I  suppose  it  was  looking 
pretty  made  me  good  —  nobody  ever  called  me  good  at  any 
other  time. 

'^J'he  ladies  were  very  fond  of  me,  they  laughed  at  every  word 
I  said  ;  not  one  of  them  scolded  me  when  1  was  rude ;  every 
one  tried  to  praise  more  than  another ;  and  when  I  was  very 
noisy  and  rude  indeed,  the  gentlemen  said  1  had  a  noble  spirit. 

After  a  time,  I  grew  older,  and  my  neck  got  tanned  with 
the  sun  ;  my  hair  gave  over  curling;  I  began  to  cast  my  teeth, 
and  looked  very  pale  and  thin,  and  not  at  all  pretty.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  because  I  had  eaten  too  many  sweetmeats: 
my  mamma  could  not  say  it  was  owing  to  my  teeth  now,  so 
she  laid  the  fault  on  nurse's  carelessness.  / 

I  was  put  into  proper  boy's  clothes,  because  I  heard  another 
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boy's  corderoy  trowsers  say  *  whoop,  whoop,'  as  he  walked 
along,  and  I  thought  that  funny ;  and  for  a  little  while  this 
delighted  nie;  but  I  soon  wished  for  my  nankeen  frock,  and 
curling  hair,  and  old  teeth  back  again ;  for  when  I  went  into 
the  drawing  room  the  ladies  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
me  as  they  used  to  do  —  no  one  called  me  pretty  and  good 
any  more.  1  tallied  and  jumped  about  more  than  ever;  but 
instead  of  laughing  at  me,  and  saying  I  had  a  noble  s))irit,  I 
heard  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whisper  together,  and  suy, 
'  That  's  a  spoiled  child'.' 

Alter  this,  I  grew  still  more  unhappy;  I  did  not  like  the 
drawing  room  or  dinin;^  room,  because  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  me;  and  I  hated  the  nursery,  because  nurse  was  always 
bidding  me  to  be  good,  and  because  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Every  body  talked  to  me  about  being  good,  and  nobody  taught 
me  how  to  be  so. 

I  did  try  one  day  to  be  good,  because  they  told  me  I  sliould 
be  happy.  I  did  not  cry  to  make  mamma's  head  ache,  nor 
teaze  my  papa  at  dinner,  nor  cough  in  liie  drinking  glass,  nor 
blow  my  noso  often  while  eating,  nor  ravel  nurse's  cotton  ball, 
nor  get  into  any  mischief;  but  having  nothing  to  do,  I  got 
sadly  tired  ofbein^^good  liefore  night,  and  it  made  me  more 
miserable  than  before;  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
naughty  again  the  next  morning.  But  T  did  not  get  any  hap- 
pier; I  had  everything  I  cried  for,  and  I  was  always  crying 
for  something;  but  the  things  never  pleased  me  when  I  had 
them,  and  when  I  pulled  them  to  pieces  to  make  reni  fun, 
nurse  scolded  mo.  Besides  nobody  seemed  glad  when  I  was 
glad,  and  nobody  seemed  vexed  when  I  was  vexed.  I  felt  in 
myself,  that  nobody  loved  me. 

My  cousin  Charles  came  to  stop  with  me  a  month  ;  he  was 
no  older  than  I  was ;  but  he  could  read  and  do  many  things 
that  I  could  not :  he  was  always  happy,  although  he  had  not 
half  so  many  playthings  as  I  had.  He  did  not  stay  a  month 
with  me ;  for  everybody  loved  him  so  much,  that  I  cried  to 
have  him  sent  away  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  sorry  to  go  — 
and  this  vexed  me  too.  Now,  by  and  by,  niamma  and  pa 
talked  to  a  great  many  people  about  me,  and  said  it  was  time 
to  break  me  of  my  tempers,  and  make  nic  a  good  boy  :  so  ma 
bought  a  rod  and  a  box  of  letlerS;  and  told  the  servants  not  to 
let  me  have  my  own  way  any  more.  But  though  I  have 
learned  my  letters,  and  have  been  whipped  very  often,  and  am 
contradicted  from  mornin<]r  till  night,  I  have  not  grown  good, 
and  am  not  happy ;  and  I  begin  not  to  love  pa  and  ma. 
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I  wish  I  was  a  grown  ap  big  man  and  a  king,  that  I  might 
do  what  I  pleased  with  all  the  world.  1  would  cut  off  every- 
body's head  that  made  children  naughty,  and  then  punish 
them  for  not  being  good. — Educational  Magazine. 


VISITING  THE  POOR. 

(From  the  Driihh  EdueatioBal  Magazine.) 

One  important  object  of  the  visitor  of  the  poor  will  be  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  for  it  is  to  the  want  of  this  educa- 
tion, that  half  the  misery  of  the  poor  may  be  ascribed  ;  but  the 
visitor  must  sedulously  labor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  he  visits,  that  education  must  begin  ut  home,  that  the 
parent  must  consider  that  moral  training  is  the  first  step  to  all 
subsequent  acquirement,  and  that  physical  education  for  the 
purposes  of  causing  health  and  cheerfulness,  is  also  necessary. 

He  must  impress  upon  the  visited,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  danger  of  badly  ventilated  apartments,  of 
damp  and  cold :  that  by  a  proper  attention  to  these  things^ 
much  sickness,  both  among  the  children  and  themselves,  would 
be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  the  effects  of  habit  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  dreadful  consequence  of  vicious  example; 
the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  conduct  of  their  offsprinji^ 
—  how  a  want  of  due  care  for  them  in  their  childhood,  will 
almost  to  a  certainty  be  paid  back  to  the  parents,  in  a  want  of 
care  for  them  in  their  old  age.  And  above  all  other  things, 
education  should  not  be  pointed  out  as  a  good  thing  only  to 
enable  the  child  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  in  improving  its  disposition  and  habits,  raising  it  above 
vulgar  and  degrading  pursuits,  and  implanting  in  it  a  love  of 
industry  and  virtue. 

The  visitor  of  the  poor  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  without 
the  auxiliary  of  an  infant  school,  he  will  be  able  to  do  compar- 
atively little  in  this  object.  li  there  be  none  in  the  town  in 
which  his  exertions  are  made,  he  must  establish  one;  if  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  must  endeavor  to  assimilate  one  of  the  best 
dame  schools  in  the  place,  as  much  as  possible,  to  one  —  and 
in  doing  this,  at  times,  he  will  do  as  much  as  in  forming  an 
actual  infant  school.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary,  though  it 
will  be  no  easy  task,  to  get  the  good  dame  into  his*  views,  but 

*  We  have  generally  written  in  die  maeculine  gender,  but  these  remarks,  after 
■II,  apply  more  to  females  than  men,  as  it  b  from  their  exertions  with  the  poor 
that  good  may  be  cxpe  ted.  * 
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sometimes  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;  and  if  he  can 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
vicious  examples  of  their  parents,  and  the  streets,  he  will  do 
much  negatively ;  but  much  positive  good  may  be  done  by 
these  means;  moral  control  will  beat  least  attempted,  the  pas- 
sions will  be  brought  under  subjection,  the  manners  will  be 
improved,  and  cleanliness  will  be  necessary. 

Nor  should  the  attention  of  the  visitor  of  the  poor  be  con- 
fined to  the  infants  only  ;  it  should  be  his  ambition  to  see  every 
idle  child  in  his  district  at  school:  to  take  away  fifty  and  leave 
ten,  would  be  to  expose  the  fifty  to  the  corrupt  habits  and  vices 
of  the  ten,  who  would,  without  the  greatest  care  were  exercised, 
most  assuredly  be  their  associates  out  of  school  hours.  The 
visitor  must  use  all  his  influence  for  this  purpose,  which,  if 
achieved,  would  be  doing  more  good  for  society  than  the  gain- 
ing of  a  battle.  It  will  indeed  require  all  his  skill,  his  uncea- 
sing perseverance,  his  unremitting  attentions;  but  the  reward 
of  seeing  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  rising 
(though  in  however  small  degree)  in  intelligence  and  virtue, 
will  amply  compensate  his  exertions. 

But  the  visitor  must  not  suppose,  that  adcr  he  has  done  this, 
bis  care  and  anxiety  will  be  at  an  end ;  he  will  find  that  to 
whatever  school  such  children  may  be  sent,  dissatisfaction  will 
be  continually  expressed  at  either  the  mode  of  instruction,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers  of  the  school;  he  will,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, hear  complaints,  that  the  master  has  beat  ^  my  boy '  with- 
out any  cause  —  or  the  mistress  has  kept  '  my  girl,'  and  she  is  no 
worse  than  others.  But  in  these,  and  in  the  multitude  of  va- 
rious complaints  that  may  be  made,  the  visitor  must  go  unth 
the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  schools ;  he  must  on  no  ac- 
count lower  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor;  or  ruin  to  the 
school  itself  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Many  schools  have  been  broken  up,  through  the  injudicious 
attention  of  visitors  to  the  foolish  complaints  of  the  parents. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  schoolmaster's  task  must 
be  no  envious  one :  to  deal  with  the  most  depraved  and  brutal 
habits,  and  that  obtuseness  of  intellect  which  is  found  in  those 
whose  intellectual  powers  have  been  long  unexercised,  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  an  experience,  a  talent, 
and  an  enthusiasm  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  individual. 
He  must  be  the  friend  of  the  poor,  but  he  must  be  doubly  the 
friend  of  the  pious  and  assiduous  teacher :  his  office,  one  ai' 
the  noblest  that  can  belong  to  a  human  being,  entitles  him  to 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  any  man,  however  high  his  rank; 
and  if  it  should  be  found  that  he  is  even  of  low  origin,  and 

11* 
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that  his  manners  are  homely,  and  his  intellect  inferior,  it  ooght 
to  be  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  visitor  to  raise  him  above 
himself —  to  raise  himself  in  self-estimation,  to  place  him  be- 
yond the  contempt  of  the  vulgar,  to  increase  his  intelligence 
and  his  influence  among  the  poor  by  every  means  within  bis 
power. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  some  of  the  most  benevolently 
disposed  individuals,  who  have  to  do  with  the  'schools  for  the 
poor,'  treat  the  masters  of  their  schools  with  the  most  unchris- 
tian indifference  and  contempt.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
master  is  bound  to  do  them  homage,  and  that  to  show  a  cring- 
ing humility  is  the  perfection  of  all  virtue ;  and  what  is  worse, 
it  by  no  means  uncommonly  happens  that  a  deadly  antipathy 
is  taken  to  the  man  who  fails  so  to  abase  himself.  But  this  is 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  reprobated.  Respect  in  these  cases 
should  be  mutual;  not  on  one  side  only.  The  master  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  servant — as  a  menial ;  but  as  a  man  engaged 
in  the  same  holy  work  of  making  the  world  better  than  it  is ; 
and  perhaps  of  being  more  instrumental  in  this  object  than  a 
member  of  any  other  profession. 

In  the  work  of  education,  the  visitor  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conductors  of  the  schools ;  they  should  be  engaged  in 
every  benevolent  undertaking ;  their  influence  among  the  poor 
should  be  increased  in  all  possible  ways ;  they  should  be  made 
to  keep  up  a  constant  connection  between  the  poor  and  them- 
selves ;  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  look  on  them  as  among 
their  best  friends,  and  to  have  their  dearest  interests  at  heart. 
Thus  the  schoolmaster  would  be  made  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  good;  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the  children 
of  the  school,  would  be  increased,  and  the  effects  of  that  in- 
terest would  be  felt  in  a  manner  the  most  encouraging  and 
advantageous. 


THE  CATHARINE  INSTITUTION  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  Catharine  Institution  of  Stutgard  was  founded  by  the 
late  queen  of  Wurtemberg,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies ; 
and  is  instructed  by  Mr  Zollen,  the  excellent  Principal  of  the 
Orphan  House.  The  following  sketches,  copied  from  our  notes, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  general  plan. 

The  great  principle  is  to  conduct  every  branch  of  instruction 
in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  sex.     In  history,  praiseworthy 
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^lafnples  are  selected  for  tbeir  lessons,  and  but  few  battles  are 
studied.  •  In  natural  history,  everything  that  would  draw  forth 
«  smile  is  avoided ;  for  when  this  is  once  excited,  it  cannot  be 
controlled  —  to  notice,  does  but  increase  it.  Anatomv  is 
taught,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  means  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  periods  of  development,  the  following  are 
notes  of  the  general  object  in  view. 

The  pupils  enter  at  seven  years  of  age.  Nothing  more 
should  be  aimed  at,  in  the  first  and  second  year,  than  simply 
to  develope  the  powers  of  observation  and  intuition,  and  the 
memory  of  things  and  words.  They  should  first  be  occupied 
with  ('  Vorstellutigen^^  i.  e.)  the  mere  observation  and  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  sec  in  the  objects  about  them;  as  the  table  is 
square,  green,  <&&. 

^Begruffcy'  or  abstract  or  general  descriptions,  as  a  table  (i, 
e.  all  tables)  has  a  plane  elevated  from  the  floor,  &c.,  require 
the  observation  of  numerous  objects,  a  power  of  distinction  and 
generalization  to  be  acquired  by  reflection  at  a  later  period. 
At  this  age,  materials  of  thought  must  be  collected.  It  is  most 
important,  flrst,  that  the  child  understand  the  things  perceived 
or  taught ;  secondly,  retain  by  repetition  what  has  been  taught ; 
thirdly,  learn  to  apply  his  knowledge.  In  doing  this,  he  learns 
the  value  of  his  lesson,  and  is  encouraged.  Thus,  after  learn- 
ing a  few  letters,  ask,  '  How  many  words  can  we  make  with 
these?'  &c. 

In  the  third  year,  the  children  will  learn  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects, reflect  on  them,  compare,  and  arrange  them,  and  acquire 
general  ideas. 

In  the  fourth  year,  judgment  arising  from  these  comparisons 
and  arrangements  will  discover  itself;  as.  All  birds  have  wings 
—  Birds  have  no  scales  —  All  men  are  not  blind,  <&c.  He 
may  then  be  led  to  examine  written  judgments  and  metaphors, 
especially  those  of  the  Bible,  and  to  mark  differences. 

In  the  fifth  year,  the  reasoning  powers  will  be  so  far  devel- 
oped that  they  may  be  taught  to  form  conclusions  by  syllogisms. 
This  is  not  so  much  to  teach  them  how  to  discover  truth,  as  to 
detect  error,  by  reducing  all  to  propositions.  Afler  one  says, 
*  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  cannot  tell  why,'  he  should  be  shown 
how  to  distinguish  truth  from  fieilsehood. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  still 
farther  cultivated  and  applied.  The  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection  are  occupied  with  language  as  an  object. 

The  memory  is  exercised  mechanically y  by  simple  repetition ; 
and  artificially^  by  bringing  other  cases,  or  the  imagination,  to 
its  aid. 
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In  the  first  exercise,  local  memory  is  thus  cultivated.  ^  Four* 
teen  names  were  written.  The  pupils  were  required  to  read 
them  in  order  repeatedly  ;  to  say  the  first,  third,  seventh,  sixth, 
fourth,  &c.  Then  the  alternate  names  were  rubbed  out,  and 
they  must  still  read  the  whole  list ;  then  half  of  the  remainder 
were  erased ;  and  finally  only  lines  remained.  The  children 
were  deeply  interested,  cried  out  at  every  erasure,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  repeating  them  all.  With  those  who  could  not  read, 
dots  were  used;  thus  one  dot  (.)  for  man;  two,  (..)  horse; 
three,  (...)  bird,  &c.  Sometimes  contrast  or  resemblance  was 
used  to  associate  ideas.  A  prominent  object  is  to  invigorate 
the  memory  itself,  to  prepare  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, names  and  dates  in  history,  &c. 

In  arithmetic^  the  numbers  arc  first  repeated  in  order;  then 
questions  are  asked  —  *  what  after  two  ?'  *  before  five  ?'  *  be- 
tween six  and  seven?'  Then,  *  what  is  two?' — Hwo  times 
one,'  is  the  answer.  *  Three  ?'  —  *  three  times  one,'  &c.  Ad- 
dition and  subtraction  are  taught  in  the  two  first  classes. 

In  geography y  definitions  of  general  terms  are  first  studied  ; 
then  the  geography  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  An  equal 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  next  to 
Europe ;  and  then  to  other  portions  of  the  world.  The  seventh 
class  are  taught  to  observe  the  influence  of  local  situation, 
climate,  education  and  religion,  on  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

In  history y  individual  events  are  chiefly  attended  to  in  the 
earlier  courses ;  history  of  particular  nations,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  classes ;  a  review  of  history  in  the  seventh  class. 

In  singing,  they  arc  required  to  observe  certain  notes  sung ; 
to  distinguish  and  to  imitate  them. 

The  great  principle,  after  all,  is  to  let  children  teach  them- 
selves—  and  not  receive  a  truth  merely  in  words  committed  to 
memory,  or  througli  the  ear. 

In  regard  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  the  following 
translation  of  the  prospectus  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
details : 

'  The  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils,  composing  the  first  and 
second  classes,  begins  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  of  all  the 
other  classes  at  eight  o'clock.  The  sixth  and  seventh  classes  are 
dismissed  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  pupils  are  together  again  from 
two  to  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  two  hours  of  which  are  occupied 
with  instruction  in  dancing  and  sewing.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  are  holidays,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  for  dancing 
for  the  seventh  class. 

*  From  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  the  school  has  been 
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opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  to  which  the  school  assemble, 
walking  in  exact  order.  The  hour  from  eleven  to  twelve  on  every 
Saturday  morning,  is  spent  in  religious  reading  and  sacred  music. 

'  The  first  class  have  thirty  study  hours  weekly.  Reading  and 
quelling  occupy  seven ;  writing,  four ;  mental  exercises,  conver- 
sation, and  calisthenics,  four;  mental  arithmetic,  two;  French 
language,  two;  religious  instruction  by  narrative,  one;  sewing, 
eight. 

'  The  second  class  have  the  same  number  of  study  hours.  Two 
spent  in  Bible  narratives ;  seven  in  practical  exercises  in  reading 
and  writing  the  German  language;  two  in  exercises  in  thinking 
and  memory ;  one  in  singing :  two  in  mental  and  written  arithmetic ; 
four  in  French  language ;  one  in  dancing,  and  seven  in  sewing. 

'  The  third  class  have  thirtysix  study  hours  —  religious  instruc- 
tion  with  Bible  history,  three ;  reading,  in  connection  with  natural 
history,  four  ;  German  language,  four  ;  exercises  in  thinking,  one ; 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  four;  designing,  three;  reading,  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music,  two ;  writing,  three  ;  French,  four ; 
dancing,  one ;  sewing,  seven. 

'  The  fourth  class  devote  thirtyfive  hours  weekly  to  study.  To 
Bible  history  and  religious  exercises  of  memory,  three ;  natural  his- 
tory, one  ;  geography,  one ;  practical  exercises  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing the  German  language,  seven  ;  exercises  in  thinking,  one ; 
writing,  two;  dancing,  two;  singing  and  reading  music,  two; 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  three ;  French  language,  five ;  sew- 
ing, six. 

'  The  fifth  class  have  also  thirtyfive  study  hours  in  the  week. 
Religions  instruction  and  examples  of  virtue,  with  religious  exer- 
cises of  memory  in  sacred  history,  two ;  practical  exercises  in  read- 
ing and  writing  the  German  language,  five ;  mental  exercises,  one ; 
natural  history,  one;  history,  one;  geography,  two;  drawing,  two; 
arithmetic,  two;  reading  music  and  singing,  two;  writing,  two; 
French,  five  ;  sewing,  six;  dancing,  two. 

'  Sixth  class,  thirty  hours.  Bible  instruction,  with  examples  of 
virtue,  and  religious  exercises  of  memory,  two;  natural  history,  two ; 
geography,  two ;  history  two ;  music,  two ;  arithmetic,  two ;  draw- 
ing, three ;  German  language,  two ;  French,  five ;  sewing,  six ; 
dancing,  two. 

'  The  seventh  class  have  thirtytwo  study  hours.  Two  devoted  to 
sacred  history,  and  examples  of  Christian  duty;  two  to  instruction 
in  the  Bible  ;  history,  two ;  physiology,  two ;  instruction  in  house- 
keeping, three;  popular  knowledge  of  astronomy,  one;  German' 
language,  one;  drawing,  two;  arithmetic,  with  book-keeping,  one; 
music,  two;  French  language  five;  sewing,  eight;  dancing,  two.' 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  Mr  Zollen  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing plan ;  which  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  to  this  insti- 
tution. 
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As  a  first  principle,  it  is  important  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  high- 
est excellence  in  the  mind,  before  making  it  acquainted  with 
evil  examples ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  instruction  is  com- 
menced by  moral  narratives  from  the  circle  of  children,  exclu- 
sively of  a  good  tendency.  The  introduction  of  scripture 
stories  is  absolutely  forbidden^  to  avoid  anticipation  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  second  class  are  taught,  first,  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament ;  secondly,  the  life  of  Christ,  with  his  miracles ; 
thirdly,  his  discourses ;  fourthly,  his  doctrines  ;  and  fifthly,  at 
the  close,  his  death.  They  are  taught  to  trace  the  godlike 
traits  of  his  character. 

The  Ufe  of  Christ  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  prophe- 
cies in  regard  to  him.  This  prepares  them  to  be  interested  in 
his  history ;  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  increase  it ;  then  a 
sketch  of  his  life  till  his  ministry  is  given  ;  next  his  ministry  ; 
then  his  parables,  which  retain  the  interest  of  history,  are 
studied ;  and  lastly,  his  instruction,  which  (it  is  supposed) 
would  not  have  gained  attention,  or  been  well  understood,  if 
mingled  with  historical  events.  Now  they  come  with  increased 
authority. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  commence  the  Old  Testament 
anew ;  so  that  ^ere  are  two  courses  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  third  class  write  simple  narratives  from  it ;  the  fourth  class^ 
narratives,  with  reflections  upon  them. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  have  a  more  extended  view  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  moraUty,  given  them  in  a  systematic 
form.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  Bible,  as  a  book  ;  the 
periods  in  which  it  was  written,  the  author,  and  object,  and 
contents  of  each  portion,  so  far  as  known. 

To  the  seventh  class  is  given  a  history  of  religion,  not  so 
much  of  the  church  as  of  the  progress  of  opinion  and  feeling ; 
with  a  more  particular  application  of  Christian  morality  to  the 
various  relations  of  life  which  now  open  to  the  pupil. 

The  course  is  closed  by  lessons  of  Pagan  mythology,  with  a 
careful  exclusion,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  that  would  wound 
female  delicacy.  The  constant  reference,  in  poetry  and  the 
arts,  render  some  knowledge  of  this  indispensable,  at  least  in 
Europe.  It  is  treated,  first,  in  a  historical,  secondly,  in  an  alle- 
gorical, and  thirdly,  in  a  comparative  sense. 
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GOVERNING  BY  MORAL  SUASION. 

In  a  recent  number  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Essex  County  Association  of  Teachers  at  their  late 
meeting  in  Topsfield  ;*  and  mentioned  a  report  which  was 
made  on  school  government,  by  a  committee.  Thiscomiuittee 
consisted  of  S.  R.  Hall,  C.  O.  Kimball,  and  J.  Stone.  The 
question  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  conmiittee  and 
their  subsequent  report  was,  '*  Can  a  school  be  properly  gov- 
erned by  MORAL  SL-AsioN  Only?"  The  following  is  the  report; 
which,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  found  interesting. 

'  Your  committee,  in  discharging  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  beg 
leave  to  report : 

'  That  while  they  believe  Moral  Suasion  may  l>e  successfully  em- 
ployed as  an  auiciliary,  it  cannot  be  depended  en  as  the  **onli/*'  in- 
strument in  establishing  a  healthful  discipline  in  schools.  Whenever 
it  is  depended  on  entirely,  or  chiefiy,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
lime,  there  must  be  a  want  of  that  ready  obedience  to  necessary  and 
judicious  laws,  so  indispensable  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  schools. 
To  accustom  children  early  and  cheerfully  to  submit  to  authority, 
to  law,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  expected  from  these  minor 
fountains  of  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  those  who  have 
never  been  governed  in  the  family  or  school,  will,  when  older  readily 
submit  to  the  laws  of  society,  the  state,  or  the  nation.  *'  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined,''  is  never  more  true  than  when 
applied  to  the  government  of  children.  How  often  has  the  child, 
ungoverned  at  home  or  at  school,  on  becoming  a  man,  proved  a  pest 
to  society,  a  curse  to  his  family,  and  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood. 
From  such  materials  it  is  easy  to  create  a  mob  —  among  such  to 
find  candidates  for  the  house  of  correction  and  the  prison. 

'  We  observe  with  pain,  therefore,  an  increasing  spirit  o^  insuhor* 
dination  in  some  of  our  schools,  cherished,  as  we  believe,  6y  many 
parents  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  corporal  punishment  ought  to 
be  wholly  discarded.  This  doctrine,  at  variance  as  it  is  with  the 
opinions  of  legislators,  successful  educators,  and  judicious  parents, 
IB  all  ages,  and  what  is  still  higher  authority,  the  word  of  God,  we 
must  believe  to  be  unphilosophical  and  injurious.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  'Uo  spare  the  rod"  is  in  many  instances,  at  least,  *Mo 
spoil  the  child.'' 

'  That  schools  cannot  be  governed  by  moral  su(ui07i  only,  is  evi- 

•A  mistake  was  made  in  presenting  nn  account  of  the  meeting  referred 
to  in  our  January  number.  The  lecture  on  rhetoric  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr 
Wavlamd,  of  Salem;  and  not,  as  there  stated,  by  Mr  Emerson. 
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dent  from  ▼aricrus  considerations.     But  we  hare  time  to  mention  the 
following  only : 

'].  Many  of  the  children  who  attend  school,  have  ne?er  been 
goircrned  at  home  —  have  never  been  properly  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  rights  and  obligations,  but  have  been  led  to  the 
government  of  passion,  will  and  selfishness.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  fluch  children  can  be  controlled  by  merely  moral 
suasion  ? 

*  2.  Some  may  be  found  in  almost  eirery  school,  who  have  been 
taught,  by  precept  and  example,  to  resist  and  nullify  all  authority 
that  is  disagreeable  to  them.  Over  such,  moral  suasion  can  be  ex« 
pected  to  exert  but  a  feeble  influence. 

'  3.  Children  are  not  unfrequently  found  who  seem  to  take  plea* 
sure  in  doing  mischief,  and  invading  the  rights  of  others.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  will,  in  all  cases,  be  made  willing  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  a  good  school  without  coercion? 

'4.  In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  tolerable  discipline  by 
moral  suasion  only,  the  instructor  must  generally  spend  so  great  a 
|M>rtion  of  his  time,  that  be  cannot  communicate  an  adequate  amount 
of  instruction.  •  Hence  an  important  loss  is  sustained  by  the  whole 
school. 

*  In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr  Abbott, 
of  Boston.  He  says,  *'  that  however  men  may  differ  in  theories  with 
regard  to  human  nature,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment,  that  neither  the  school  nor  the  family  can 
be  preserved  in  order  by  eloquence,  argument  and  persuasion  alone. 
There  must  be  authority.  The  pupils  may  not  often  feel  it :  they 
roust  know  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  must  be  brought  to  submit  to  it 
as  to  simple  authority."  The  subjection  of  the  governed  to  the 
authority  of  him  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  to  command  and  to  en- 
force submission,  "  is  the  only  government  that  will  answer  in  a 
school  or  family."  It  should  be  recommended  to  the  teacher  to 
explain,  as  far  as  practical,  the  nature  of  government,  the  necessity 
for  laws,  the  reasonableness  and  happiness  of  obedience,  and  the 
pain  that  must  attend  disobedience  :  hut  he  must  have  and  must  claim 
the  right  to  resort  to  other  and  severer  means ^  if  these  be  ibuod  in- 
sufficient.' 
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Etports  por   the  Instruction  op   Seamen,  and  their  Families. 

From  an  iDterestiog  report  of  the  '  Seaman's  Aid  Society  of  Boston,' 
weleacn  that  since  the  year  1833  there  have  been  established  in  that 
city,  a  '  Seaman's  Reading  Room'  —  <  A  Sabbath  School,'  (attended 
every  Sabbath  by  Seamen  and  their  children)  —  and  an  'Infant  School.' 
*  A  Free  Nautical  School,'  for  the  benefit  of  young  Seamen,  has  re- 
cently gone  into  operation  under  the  direction  of  the  Seaman's  Chap- 
lain. This  association  of  ladies  hope  for  an  increase  of  funds  that 
will  enable  them  to  establish  a  '  Free  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Sea- 
man,' which  their  wives,  too,  may  have  the  privilege  of  attending.  The 
branches  of  Common  School  Instruction  will  be  taught  in  this  school, 
and  particular  attention  devoted  to  needlework, 

Schoob  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  non-eomnuMsioned  officers 
and  sailors  are  established  at  Greenwich,  £ng.  containing,  together, 
about  BOO  boys  and  200  girls.  These  children  are  all  boarded,  clothed, 
fed,  and  instructed.    The  girls  sew,  and  perform  a  few  domestic  duties. 

Manual  Labor  and  Oral  Instruction. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  a  small  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rich,  of  Troy,  New  Hampshire,  presenting  to  public  consideration  *  A 
System  of  General  Education,  primary,  liberal,  and  supporting  itself, 
prepared  with  three  distinct  modes  of  application  ;  designed  especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  for  Females  of  the  middle  and  less  opulent  classes.' 
The  pamphlet  not  only  contained  the  author's  speculative  views,  but 
some  of  the  experiments  which  he  has  made  within  a  few  years,  on  a 
small  scale,  at  his  own  house,  and  on  his  own  farm.  Boys  as  well  as 
girls  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  ;  and  according  to  Mr 
R.'s  statements,  while  their  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction 
usually  pursued  in  high  schools  and  academies,  (except,  perhaps,  chirog- 
raphy,  music,  painting  and  composition,)  has  been  equal  to  that  of  pupils 
in  general  who  do  not  labor,  they  have  together  '  paid  by  their  work  all 
the  expense  of  their  living  and  learning,  allowing  30  cents  a  week  for 
tuition  and  the  use  of  books.' 

But  Mr  R.'s  efforts  have  been  principally  in  behalf  of  females,  whose 
education  he  considers  not  only  in  many  instances  strangely  neglected « 
but   even  highly  superficial  when  it  receives  the  greatest  share  of 
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attention.  He  believes,  with  confidence,  that  the  plan  which  he  propo* 
ses  and  has  himself  partially  adopted,  would  <  f!irni8h  all  female$  of 
about  seven  years  of  age  and  upwanls,  witboit  expense  to  parents, 
guardians,  or  the  public,  with  every  kind  of  useful  and  ornamental 
learning,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  various  necessary  female  occu- 
pations and  household  business,  and  with  the  principles  and  habits  of 
neatnes.4,  econoni} ,  civility  and  virtue  ;  and  to  any  extent  to  which  their 
inclination,  talents  and  enterprize  may  lead  tbem.' 

We  cannot,  in  thin  place,  enter  fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  Mr  R.'s 
system.  We  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  oral  instmction  hi  a  very 
important  part  of  his  machinery  ;  and  that  the  pupils  perform  such 
manual  labor  as  is  most  profitable,  and  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  carried 
on  with  the  least  noise  or  intensity  of  thought:  such  as  knitting,  sewing, 
braiding,  and  Hie  manufacture  of  hats  from  palmetto.  The  boys  labor 
with  Mr  R.  in  the  field;  but  arrangements  are  making,  to  employ 
them,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  in  hricknraking. 

Manual  Labor  Colleges. 

A  Resolution  has  been  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  aC 
its  present  session,  proposing  that  the  Committee  on  PubTic  Lands  he 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex[)ediency  of  making  a  grant  of  lands  to 
one  or  more  colleges  in  each  of  the  new  States,  for  educating  the  poor 
upon  the  manual  labor  system. 

SMiTHSoiriAif  Institution* 

By  the  politeness  of  a  member  of  Congress,  we  have  received  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson,  of  London, 
to  the  United  States.  The  sura  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  left 
by  this  gentleman  *  for  the  purpose  of  fomiding,  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.'  The  report  recom* 
mends  the  acceptance  of  the  legacy,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England. 

Maine  Wesletan  Seminary. 

There  were,  at  the  latest  accounts  we  have  received,  nearly  900  stti- 
dentH  in  this  seminary.  About  60,  (all  which  can  be  accommodated)  are 
employed  in  the  manual  labor  department.  The  principal  business  is 
cabinet  furniture,  in  all  its  varieties.  None  .are  admitted  to  the  roecfaau- 
ic  shop  for  a  less  term  than  three  years,  Vilthough  they  may  remain  lon- 
ger, if  they  choose.  Any  student  of  industrious  habits  may  pay  his 
I)oard  here,  without  retarding  his  studies —  If  he  is  able  to  earn  more, 
he  receives  the  surplus  in  the  products  of  his  own  labor. 
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English  School  at  Lodiana,  (Ihdia.) 

The  following  acc<)unt  is  given  of  the  examination  of  an  English 
School  at  Lodiana,  established  by  Capt.  Wade,  and  under  the  aupenu- 
tendence  of  Mr  Lowrie,  an  American  Missionary.  The  school  consist- 
ed of  forty  pnptls,  and  had  been  in  existence  but  two  months. 

'The  progress  made  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  school,  considering 
the  short  period  since  its  establishment,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  pre- 
sent. The  pupils  not  only  read  with  facility,  but  gave  a  correct  Hindus- 
tanee  translation  of  what  they  read.  They  also  declined  the  verbs,  &u;., 
and  evinced  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  English  Grammer.  The 
mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  Mr  Lowrie,  is  one  by  which  even  half 
the  time  usually  required  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is 
considerably  abridged  ;  indeed,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  such 
as  to  elicit  one  general  observation,  *^  that  it  would  have  required  ^x 
moDthfl  to  have  brought  English  boys  to  the  same  proficiency.'' ' 

GiPST    RXFU6£. 

We  gave,  in  our  last  volume,  an  account  of  an  establishment  foK  the 
education  of  Gipsies  in  Germany.  We  learn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  a  Refuge  has  been  established 
for  Gipsy  orphans  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Shepscombe,  Gloucester 
Co.  England,  which  has  for  many  years,  been  frequented  by  great  num- 
bers of  this  singnlar  tribe. 

This  establishment,  like  many  of  the  ef!brts  of  benevolence,  was 
commenced  without  funds.  A  lady  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  eye-witness 
of  their  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  induced  the  parents  to  commit 
their  children  to  her  care,  and  has  since  met  with  suiBcient  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  cause  her  to  rejoice  in  the  attempt.  Although 
the  '  Refuge*  has  been  opened  but  little  more  than  a  year,  thirtysix  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted  from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  from 
nxteen  different  coanties  of  England.  They  are  under  the  care  of  a 
judicious  governess,  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed,  and  carefully 
instructed  in  reading,  knitting,  sewing,  and  household  work,  with  tkc 
view  of  qualifying  them  for  domestics  in  families. 

Teachers*  Seminaries  at  the  West. 

The  demand  at  the  West  for  well  qualified  teachers  of  both  sexes,  is 
daily  increasing.  We  are  happy  to  see  institutions  springing  up  to  meet 
this  demand.  We  have  noticed  the  Indiana  Teacher's  Sbhinart,  in 
our  former  volumes.  Its  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  its  present 
prospectfl  are  flattering.  A  new  session  commences  with  the  first  of  this 
month.    Arrangements  are  made  to  accommodate  about  40  students 
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with  board  and  facilities  of  labor,  which  will  enable  those  who  choose, 
to  defray  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

An  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Salkm  Femilx  Institute,  i^ 
to  be  opened  in  Salem,  Ind.  the  next  month.  The  course  of  study  in* 
tended  to  be  pursued,  embraces  the  branches  taught  in  our  first  female 
Seminaries.  A  leading  object  of  this  Institute,  is  the  preparation  of 
well-qualified  teachers,  to  secure  which,  every  young  lady  in  the  ^  Teach- 
er's Department,'  is  required  to  spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  mutual  in- 
struction. A  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  who  complete,  witk 
credit,  the  course  of  study  in  this  Department. 

TeACHEES^    CoirVENTlONS. 

Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held,  not  k>ng  since,  at  Columbusy 
Ohio,  Lansinburgb,  N.  Y.^  and  Corinth,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Eklucation. 

An  Education  Convention  has  also  been  recently  held  at  Hinesborough^ 
Vt.,  attended  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  Slate,  at  which  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  ta  ce^rt  oa  the  expediency  of  calling  a  State 
Convention, 

Increasth^  Isttekest  tv  Common  Schooc^ 

We  greet  with  pleasure  every  indication  of  interest  in  this  important 
branch  ef  educational  machinery.  We  long  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Teachers  of  our  Common  Schools  shall  be  as  highly  estimated  as  th» 
Professors  of  our  Colleges.  As  an  indication  of  this  interest,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  there  are  to  be  erected  ki  Mobile,  three  dwellings  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  the  cost  of  whick 
is  estimated  at  $18,000  or  30,000  each.  A  public  school  house  is  about  ta 
be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  There  are  here  13  or  15  schools^ 
with  about  600  scholars. 

It  is  stated  that  Lyman  Denison  Brewster,  who  died  in  October  last» 
near  Rock  River,  Illinois,  has  left  a  handsome  legacy  to  promote  Codh 
mon  School  Education  in  that  State. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  in  his  late 
report  to  the  Legislature,  represents  that  the  system  of  free  schools, 
recently  introduced  into  that  State,  has  gone  into  ojieration,  with  pro- 
mise of  answering  the  high  ends  for  which  it  was  established.  Two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  are  to  be  paid  to  this  State  in  annual  instalments  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  part  of  the  bonus  for  the  privileges  of  the 
United  States  Bank. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  there  are  already 
three  Colleges  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  elementary 
and  primary  schools  in  every  parish,  a  College  in  each  Congressional 
district,  and  a  University  for  the  whole  State. 
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Common    Education   in   Ohio. 

Extract  from  Gov.  Lucas*  late  Message. 

*  The  subject  of  education  has  been  fcequently  pressed  upon  the  eon- 
slderation  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  numerous  acts  have  been  passed 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  institutions  erected  by  law,  many  other  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  by  the  pious  and  philanthropic  classes  of  the  community,  to 
diffuse  intelligence,  improve  the  mind,  and  reform  the  morals  of  the 
people  ;  yet,  our  system  of  education  is  languishing,  in  proportion  to  our 
other  improvements. 

*  The  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  so  ?  It  is  admitted  by  all  in- 
telligent statesmen,  that  in  knowledge  consists  the  strength  of  all  liberal 
goremraents  :  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  people  are  in 
proportion  to  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  Notwithstanding  this  ad- 
mission, but  few  nations  in  the  world  have  established  regular  systems 
of  elementary  schools.  This  subject,  however,  has  of  late  excited  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
various  systems  of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  different  gov- 
ernments have  been  examined  by  men  of  the  highest  literary  acquire- 
ments ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Victor  Cousin  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  France,  the  Prussian  system  has  been  thought 
superior  to  any  heretofore  established  in  any  government  in  Europe. 

*  Though  many  parts  of  this  system  of  public  instruction  are  not 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  American  people,  nor  to.otir 
form  of  government ;  yet,  from  the  results  of  this  great  experinMni  in 
giving  the  whole  people  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  which  they 
need,  some  of  the  most  useful  practical  lessons  may  be  obtained. 

'  The  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  the  same  in  all 
countries  ;  and  the  relations  which  exists  between  knowledge  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  remain  unchanged.' 

Schools   for  Girls  in  Boston. 

A  High  School  for  Girls,  was,  some  years  since,  established  ia  Bos- 
ton, but  was  subsequently  discontinued,  because  it  was  found  that  a 
single  school  of  this  description  would  not  accommodate  more  than  one 
fourth  part  of  those,  who  ought  to  attend  such  an  institution.  Measures 
have  recently  been  taken  by  the  City  Council,  for  so  elevating  all  the 
public  ichooU  for  femaUSf  by  means  of  additional  instruction,  apparatus, 
&c.  as  will  give  the  girls  of  the  city  equal  advantages  with  the  boys  ; 
and  appropriations  have  accordingly  been  made  for  the  pivrpose. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS, 

School  History  of  the  United  States,  confainiDg  ChroncM 
logical  Notices,  and  an  Outline  of  Topics  for  a  more  extended 
course  of  Study  :  Together  with  Copious  Notes.  By  S.  R.  Hall 
and  A.  R.  Baker.     Boston  :  Wm.  Peirce.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  290. 

The  contents  of  this  Tolame  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  tiile^-^ 
The  object  has  been  *  to  furnish  a  compendium  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  adapted  to  be  »tud%tdJ*  This  object  appears  to  he  happily 
attained,  while  the  style  is  lively  and  attractive  as  a  narrative.  A  good 
moral  influence  also  pervades  the  work  ;  a  point  of  no  trifling  impor* 
tauce  in  a  school  book.  The  *  Outline'  will  aflford  important  aid  for 
prosecuting  the  study,  and  the  notes  contain  much  that  is  valuable.— 
Questions  upon  each  page  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  execution  i» 
good.  It  contains  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  and  is  embellished  witb 
several  good  engravings. 

The  North  American  Spelling  Book,  conformed  to  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary,  with  a  progressive  series  of  Easy  Reading  Les* 
sons.  By  L.  W.  Leonard,  Author  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Class  Book,  and  Sequel  to  Easy  Lessons.  Keene,  N.  H. :  George 
Tilden,  1835.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  book  has  a  few  peculiarities  ;  but  we  can  discover  nothing,  either 
in  its  design  or  execution,  to  render  it  more  valuable  than  many  of  it* 
predecessors. 

Fellbnberg,  or  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Education  in 
Behalf  of  Lafayette  College.     Easton  :  J.  P.  Htrich.     1836. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lafayette 
College,  to  attempt  to  raise  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  object  of  thia 
pamphlet  is  to  present  the  claims  of  this  institution.  It  is  a  Manual  La- 
bor College,  located  near  Easton,  Pa.  The  usual  course  of  classical  and 
scientiflc  studies  is  pursued.  Its  distinguishing  features  are,  *  its  ease  of 
access  to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  its  practical  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  connmou  schools.'  *  A  School  Teachers'  Course' 
is  already  in  operation,  with  which  a  model  school  is  to  l>e  connected,  as 
soon  as  the  *  public  will  furnish  the  means.'  The  actual  product  of  the 
manual  labor  of  sixtytwo  students  for  one  term  was  9800;  and  would 
have  been  more  than  $1300,  but  for  want  of  capital  to  furnish  regular 
employment.  A  commodious  work-shop  has  been  erected,  the  labor  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  mason-work  and  plastering,  was  done 
by  the  students. 
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LoHDOir,  Nov.  6,  1835. 

In  a  former  number  I  referreii  to  tbe  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  on 
introducing  into  the  House  of  Lords  some  resolutions  in  reference  to 
Education.  I  have  not  made  the  extracts  from  his  speech  which  were 
promised,  because  I  had  found  myself  on  a  former  occasion,  so  much 
deceived  by  tbe  ordinary  newspaper  reports.  But  having  recently  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  speech,  by  Lord  Brougham,  I  now  avail  my* 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  to  give  the  readers  of  the*  Annals'  some 
account  of  this  able  effort  m  behalf  of  the  most  important  of  all  reforms 
—  the  only  means  of  thorough  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  state 
of  society. 

Afler  an  introduction  referring  chiefly  to  subjects  merely  political, 
Lord  Brougham  calls  to  the  recollection  of  his  audience  the  alarm  and 
opposition  excited  some  years  since,  by  the  inquiries  and  measures  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  education*  He  expresses  his  pleasure  at  finding 
almost  one  unanimous  feeling  of  approbation  of  those  very  measures 
amonff  those  who  were  its  opponents;  and  hopes  for  a  similar  result  in 
regard  to  the  prejudices  or  apprehensions  which  still  exist  so  extensive- 
ly in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

His  Lordship  next  proceeds  to  estimate  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  labors  of  the  committee,  so  much  dreaded,  in  1818. 

It  appears  that  at  that  time,  there  were  18,500  day  schools,  educating , 
as  it  is  ordinarily  said,  we  fear  not  even  adequately  instructitu^,  644,000 
cbtidren.  Of  these  there  were  478,000  in  unendowed  schools,  810,000 
paving  for  their  tuition,  and  168,000  taught  gratuitously. 

In  1828,  Lord  Brougham,  on  his  private  responsibility,  addressed  700 
or  800  circulars  to  the  clergymen  of  as  many  parishes,  requesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  education  in  their  flocks.  He  received  answers 
to  487,  one  in  31  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  comnrising  in 
his  view,  a  fair  average  of  the  country.  In  these  parishes  he  found  that 
there  were  in  1818,  50,000  children  under  instruction,  and  in  1838,  105,- 
000.  On  this  basis  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  number  of  children 
in  unendowed  schools  had  increased  to  1,000,000.  Recent  returns  from 
8S  counties,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom,  show  that  the  whole 
number  cannot  fall  short  of  1,144,000;  and  that  the  number  of  unen- 
dowed schools  has  increased  from  14,000  to  81,000.  It  is  cheering  in- 
deed to  see  so  great  results  from  the  efforts  of  a  few,  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudices  and  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  (higher  order,  and  to  the  stupor 
and  ignorance  of  the  lower,  —  obstacles  which  exist  in  England  to  a  de- 
gree almost  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  observinff  these  results  of  private  effort,  and  a  cotemporaneous 
declension  in  me  pupils  of  endowed  schools.  Lord  B.  remarks  : 

<  It  behoves  us  to  take  the  greatest  care  how  we  interfere  with  a  sys- 
tem which  prosper^  so  well  of  itself :  —  to  think  well,  and  long,  and 
anxiously,  and  with  all  circumspection,  and  all  foresight,  before  we  thrust 
our  handfs  into  machinery-  which  is  now  in  such  a  steady,  constant  and 
rapid  movement ;  for  if  we  do  so  in  the  least  decree  mcautiously,  wo 
may  occasion  mischief,  and  stop  that  movement  which  it  is  oar  object  to 
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maintain^  I  know  well  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  tfac  eontinoancr 
of  subscriptions  which  occasions  of  public  zeal  have  called  forth.  I 
know  welly  as  does  every  one  who  has  liestirred  himself  with  the  benev' 
dent  purpose  of  benefitting  his  fellow  men,  that  nothing  can  be  more  dan-^ 
gerous  than  to  aUow  people  to  say^-^as  they  wrll,  if  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  them  ;  **  I  will  subscribe  no  more;  for  the  government,  or  the 
county,  or  the  parish,  will  now  maintain  the  institution."  Let  the  tax 
collector,  or  the  county  rate  collector,  or  the  parish  collector,  but  once 
come  ibr  such  a  rate,  and  1  will  answer  for  it  that  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  men  by  themselves  benevolent,  and  even  munificent,  instead 
of  increasing,  will  soon  diminish  ;  that  the  1,100,000  children  now  edu-^ 
cated  at  unendowed  schools  will  speedily  fall  down  al^nost  to  nothing  ^ 
and  that  we  shall  have  thus  swept  away  those  magnificent  establisn- 
naents  which  at  present  do  so  much  good,  and  are  calculated,  with 
judicious  management,  to  do  so  much  more*^ 

The  system  of  public  establishments  alone,  seemed  to  him  intrinsically 
bad.  First  the  schools  were  too  few  in  number  —  too  few  in  the  number 
of  scholars  taught ;  secondly,  the  scholars  were  not  young  enough  ;  and 
thirdly  and  lastly,  the  instruction  was  scanty.  He  was  prepared  to> 
prove  these  three  propositions  by  facts  that  were  within  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  heard  him. 

Lord  B.  then  proceeded  to  show,  as  he  bad  proposed,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  recent  multiplication  of  schools  in  England,  instruction 
was  still  sadly  deficient  y  only  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  population 
being  educated ;  and  not  only  so,  the  education  giv^n  was  distributed 
in  a  very  unequal  manner.  In  some  places  it  was  a  ninth  of  the  popu* 
lation  ;  m  othersrit  was  nearer  a  nineteenth. 

In  supporting  his  second  proposition,  that  the  scholars  were  not '  young 
enough,'  Lord  B.  weut  into  a  full  examination  of  the  merits  and  de* 
merits  of  Infant  Schools^r  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  young  to  receive  instruction.  That  man,  be  said,  had  only  half 
learnt  his  lesson^  whose  experience  had  not  taught  him  that  a  child  wa» 
much  more  capable  of  learning  before  than  after  six  years  of  age.  But 
we  will  (juote  the  language  of  his  speech,  as  reported^ 

*  A  child  under  six  years  of  age  is  neither  listless  nor  idle  — neither  in- 
dolent nor  vicious, —  but  is  by  nature  an  active,  inquiring,  curious,  and 
learning  little  animal.  From  two  years  of  age  a  child  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  learning  }  and  so  strong,  so  persevering,  so  irrepressible  is  the 
curiosity  that  predominates  in  his  mind  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
that  I  will  venture  to  say  he  learns  more  during  these  four  years,  even 
when  he  does  not  go  to  school,  and  more  of  what  is  useful  to  him  in 
after  life,  than  he  does  in  all  the  remainder  of  his  progress,  though  he 
should  live  to  be  a  philosopher  of  eighty.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
lue  of  knowledge  acquired  at  that  period  of  our  lives,  Ihat  we  are  apt 
to  forget  its  vast  amount ;  it  comprehends,  in  fact,  our  acquaintance 
with  all  the  objects  of  external  sense.  Take  that  knowledge  away,  and 
leave  a  man  with  only  what  he  may  have  learned  as  senior  wrangler  at 
Oxford,  and  he  will  be  the  most  ignorant  bein^  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

His  next  step  was  to  remove  from  the  mmds  of  those  who  heard 
him,  any  lurking  suspicions  which  might  remain,  that  education,  widelv  - 
difiTused  among  the  people,  increased  the  amount  of  crime.  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  inefiSciency  of  criminal  law  to  prevent  crime,  and 
the  palpable  error  which  bad  been  everywhere  repeated  till  people 
had  forgotten  to  inquire  into  its  truth,  toat  4)unidhment  operated  by 
deterring  offenders  from  crime,  and  that  therefore,  it  was  good  to  punish 
by  the  ^bbet,  by  the  transport  ship,  by  the  penitentiary,  and  oy  th» 
mad  mill.    He  would  not  be  understood  assaying  that  the  gallows 
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should  be  alnilished,  and  that  crifmnai  judges  should  sit  no  more;  for 
though  be  thought  tbe  course  they  pursued  did  not  do  much  good,  their 
entire  abolition  would  do  much  barm.  Still  he  considered  the  estab- 
lishment of  infant  schools,  in  large  towns,  where  crimes  were  numerous, 
because  people  there  flocked,  there  bred,  and  there  reared  criminals,  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  crime. 

At  the  cbse  of  his  speech,  he  presented  fourteen  resolutions  embody- 
ing the  inews  he  had  been  so  ably  presenting;  which  called  forth  some 
very  flattering  remarks  from  Lord  Melbourne,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester^ 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Denmaa.  Tbe  latter  even  ex- 
pressed doubts  how  far  the  State  was  justified  in  inflicting  punishment  for 
ao  offence  against  the  commission  of  which  it  had  taken  no  pains  to 
gnard. 

LoNooir,  Nov.  18. 

1  have  bad  the  pleasure  lately  te  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
plans,  and  operations  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. My  first  visit  was  to  the  material  part  of  the  establishment,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  —  the  great  printing  house  in  which  their  work  is  per- 
formed, and  iW>m  wbicb  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  books  are 
issued. 

It  occupies  an  extensive  range  ef  buildings  on  tbe  soutb  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  embraces  every  branch  of  the  business,  from  the  casting  of 
types  and  stereotype  plates,  to  the  completed  book.  It  is  quite  unneces* 
sary  to  describe^  particularly^  ol^ects  so  familiar  to  our  countrymen  as 
those  te  be  found  m  ordinary  printing  establishments  ;  but  my  surprize 
was  stronffly  excited  by  some  of  the  immense  printing  machines  in 
which  a  sheet  of  gigantic  size,  which  enters  the  press  white,  appears  at 
the  other  end  with  both  sides  printed,  in  the  shape  of  a  penny  magazine 
or  newspaper,  which  is  now  so  common  in  London.  These  machines 
produce  a  thousand  perfect  copies  in  the  hour. 

I  was  struck,  also,  with  the  incidental  remark  of  the  proprietor,  that 
sdcfaough  the  difiiculty  of  preparing  these  large  plates  of  metal  for  the 
press  is  very  great,  when  once  prepared,  they  continued  to  move  for 
three  weeks  m  succession.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  appears 
not  less  in  the  great  vault  filled  with  the  stereotype  plates,  and  a  vast 
number  ef  works  belonging  to  various  booksellers  and  public  institu- 
tions, which  are  left  here  to  be  printed, '  as  editions  may  be  called  for. 
ft  was  stated  that  the  whole  cost  of  these  plates  was  not  less  than  iCSOO,- 
000  (a  million  and  a  half  dollars.)  One  is  almost  lost  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  such  a  mass  of  machinery  would  have  in  the 
hands  of  men  capable  of  using  it  right. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  or  Useful  Knowledge  consists  of  those 
who  contribute  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  annually  to  its  funds,  or 
furnish  gratuitously  a  treatise  for  publication.  Each  member  receives 
in  return  only  a  copv  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Its  con- 
cerns are  managedf  by  a  eeneral  committee  of  60  members,  appointed 
under  the  charter,  who  fill  their  own  vificancies,  and  transact  the  various 
portions  of  their  business  by  means  of  sub-committees,  among  whom 
the  labor  is  divided. 

Among  these,  obviously  the  most  important  is  the  committee  ofpub- 
lication.  To  this  committee  is  submitted  everv  work  which  is  oflered 
to  the  society,  and  on  them  devolves  the  duty  first  of  procuring,  through 
one  of  the  members,  a  report  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work,  and 
jext  of  engaging  some  suitable  person  as  an  editor,  not  merely  to  revise 
its  language  and  style,  but  to  adapt  It  to  the  particular  views  and  pur- 
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potea  of  the  society,  and  of  general  usefulness.  After  tbb  is  accom* 
pliabed,  the  entire  labors  of  the  Author  and  the  Editor  are  expected  to  be 
examined  and  reported  upon,  in  detail,  by  four  of  the  committee,  before 
the  work  is  finally  accepted  and  published  ;  in  order  that  nothing  may 
appecu-  under  the  name  of  the  Society  which  does  not  receive  their  en- 
tire sanction. 

Meetings  of  the  general  committee  are  less  frequent,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  objects  of  a  more  general  nature.  I  had  the  pleasure, 
without  using  this  word  in  its  merely  complimentary  acceptation,  of  at- 
tending one  of  these  meetings.  The  same  economy  of  time  is  adopted 
here  as  in  the  breakfasts  ofthe  Tract  Society.  The  Barristers  and  the 
men  of  business  who  belong  to  this  committee  meet  to  dine  after  the  en- 
gagements of  the  day  are  closed,  in  a  manner  as  simple  as  in  their  own 
bouses,  and  immediately  after,  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  society, 
which  occupies  them  the  entire  evening. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  I  was  invited,  Lord  Brougham  presided,  with 
Sir  Henry  Pamell  of  the  War  Office,  on  his  right,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  (Dr  Maltby)  on  the  left — many  other  ^ntlemen  were  pre- 
sent whose  names  are  well  known  here,  m  the  literary  and  political 
world  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  all  entered,  with  deep  interest,  into  the 
plans  which  were  presented  and  discussed  for  diffusing  knowledge 
among  the  ignorant,  and  furnishing  it  at  the  cheapest  rate  to  the  poor. 

The  business  was  presented  in  regular  order  bv  the  Secretary,  and  all 
the  necessary  items  were  furnished  by  the  intelligent  publisher  ofth» 
Soeiety.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  gentlemen  who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  very  important  concerns  of  their  own,  inquiring  into  the  details  of 
business,  and  discussing  the'various  points  of  economy  and  usefulness^ 
■a  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  own  immediate  professional  occupation. 
In  short,  those  who  understand  that  inquiry,  and  reflection,  and  discus- 
non,  and  decision,  especially  on  points  which  do  not  lie  in  one's  own  im- 
mediate sphere  are  really  hard  work,  would  have  perceived  at  once  that 
the  committee  had  passed  a  laborious  evening,  for  which  they  anticipa- 
ted no  return  but  the  hope  that  some  good  would  be  accomplished  for 
others.  It  ought  to  be  shaded  that  neither  the  society  nor  any  member 
ofthe  committee  can  receive  any  emolument  for  their  labors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  employed  like  other  literary  men  in  the  writ- 
ing or  editing  of  some  work  for  the  society  :  and  these  are  not  permit- 
tea  to  be  present  at  any  meeting  at  which  tne  work  in  question,  or  the 
eompensation  to  be  paid  for  it,  is  under  discussion. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  general  pecuaiary  result  of  their  operations, 
that  while  they  have  realized  large  profits  from  some  of  their  publica- 
tions which  have  been  sold  extensively  at  a  very  low  priee,  they  have 
expended  the  whole,  together  with  their  own  contributions,  in  the  pub- 
fication  of  valuable  works,  whose  circulation  waa  coo  small  even  to  pay 
their  expenses. 

The  publications  ofthe  society  are  well  known.  The  Libraries  of 
Useful  and  Entertaininff  Knowledge,  and  the  series  of  maps,  furnish  abun* 
dant  evidence  of  the  liberality  sod  success  of  the  society  ip  securing 
intellectual  and  mechanical  skill  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  The 
bo<As  published  for  the  use  of  the  Farmers  and  the  working  men,  and 
the  Penny  Magazine,  exhibit  their  power  aad  their  disposition  to  bring 
knowledge  wiUiin  the  reach  ofthe  poorest  and  the  humblest  individual  ; 
and  their  Almanack  and  its  companion  have  been  the  means  of  not  only 
circulating  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  but  of  producing  a  very 
salutary  change  in  the  general  character  of  such  works.  The  Journal 
of  Education  was  conducted  with  great  ability  but,  as  the  result  haft 
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fikovni,  the  community  here  are  not  better  prepared  than  in  our  own 
couutrv  to  relish  extended  diacusaious  on  the  subject  of  education,  or 
indeed  to  think  deeply  upon  it. 

The  uaefulneAs  of  this  society  has  not  been  confined  to  its  own  sphere 
of  operation  merely  ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  others  to  a  simi- 
lar course  of  operation,  and  of  leading  to  the  establishment  of  societies, 
and  the  publication  of  works  which  are  usually  considered  as  rivals, 
because  they  occupy  the  place  previously  secured  by  others  ;  liut  such  as 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  auxiliary, 
becau^  they  promote  still  more  the  grand  object  of  the  society  —  the 
universal  dmusion  of  knowledge. 

HoFWTL,  Jav.  3,  1836. 

The  week  past  has  l)een  a  vacation  for  the  pupils  of  the  Scientific  In- 
stitution here,  so  far  that  the  ordinary  recitations  have  ceased,  and  that 
the  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  devote  half  of  each  day  to  amusement. 
Much  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  preparing  themselves  for  two  dra- 
matic representations,  and  two  evenings  of  amusement,  with  various 
costumes  and  machinery  for  exhibiting  scenes  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  The  year  has  usually  been  closed  by  an  interview  between  two 
personages  representing  the  old  and  the  new  year,  each  of  whom  makes 
an  address  appropriate  to  his  character ;  intended  to  produce  a  good 
influence;  sometimes  admirable,  but  sometimes  failing,  rrom  the  defects 
of  execution,  which  are  incident  to  all  human  plans.  The  course  which 
is  adopted,  is  chiefly  from  the  necessity  imposed  by  universal  custom, 
which  so  irrationally  spends  the  most  precious  moments  of  the  year  in 
frivolous  occupations,  ft  is  also  an  occasion  for  giving  that  experience 
which  prepares  them  to  meet  such  scenes  in  the  world.  But  still,  its 
utility  admits  of  debate,  at  leasL 

I  was  most  interested  in  a  scene  in  the  Intermediate,  or  Practical 
school,  the  last  evening,  af^r  their  customary  feast,  such  as  I  des- 
cribed in  the  Annals,  it  had  not  been  thought  of  till  the  day,  and  of 
coarse  the  representation  was,  in  some  points,  defective.  Yet  so  dil- 
igent and  earnest  were  the  boys,  and  their  new  teacher,  (a  worthy  suc- 
cessor, I  trust,  of  Vehrli,  who  is  transferred  to  the  head  of  a  teacher's 
Seminary,)  that  twentyfour  boys  presented  themselves,  each  arrayed  in 
the  costume  and  carrying  the  banner  of  one  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. In  the  midst  of  the  circle,  appeared  one  of  the  most  interesting 
boys  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  Genius  of  Helvetia,  and  demanded  — 
*  Where  is  our  country  ?  Where  are  the  Swiss  ?  Who  will  be  again  like 
our  own  ancient  Switzerland  —  one  for  all  —  all  for  one  !'  The 
renresentatives  of  the  cantons  came  in  their  turns,  and  rave  a  statement 
of  the  condition,  and  hopes,  and  faults,  and  wishes  of  nis  own  canton, 
and  concluded  with  declaring  his  allegiance  to  the  Genius  of  Helvetia. 
The  Genius  then  declared  his  jov  and  nope,  that  there  would  be  again  a 
Switzerland,  and  again  a  Swiss  Nation,  —  and  in  token  of  this  national 
character,  he  unfurled  a  banner  with  the  white  Swiss  Cross  in  its  centre, 
surrounded  by  a  representation  of  each  distinct  standard,  and  demanded 
that  all  their  separate  standards  should  be  united  in  this.  The  repre- 
sentatives lowered  their  banners  when  they  saw  this  waving,  and  all 
with  one  accord  gathered  around  the  Genius,  and  placed  them  in  his 
arms.  He  proclaimed  '  Union  and  Strength,'  and  bore  them  off  in  tri- 
umph, followed  by  all  his  adherents.  The  effect  on  me  was  electric. 
Would  that  we  could  see  such  a  scene  in  our  schools.  Would  that  the 
spirit  which  it  shadowed  forth  might  pervade  our  own  beloved  country! 
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Farnishcd  (br  the  Annals  of  Education  by  Lowrll  Mjmou,  Proieasor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Jttaaic. 

Aadamte. 


Good  nieht,  Rood  nisht,    and    Deace       be  wilk 


^ 


i 


good  night,    and    peace       be 


yon, 


^^^ 


Peace,  that  gen  •  -  tlest     part   -   ing     strain  ^ 


^ff^ 


blossoms,  Cherishing  within  oar  bosoms, 


desires    to        meet 


m 


gain 


W^. 


m 


^ 


Good    nighti 


Good 


2 


1 night. 


^ 


H 


Good  night,  good  night,  bnt  not  foreyer, 

Hope  can  see  the  morning  rise. 
Many  a  pleasant  scene  before  ns. 

As  though  angels  hovered  o'er  ns, 
Bringing  blessings  from  the  skies : 
Good  night,  good  night. 
3 
Good  night,  good  night,  oh,  softly  breathe  it ! 

'Tis  a  prayer  for  those  we  love  j 
Peace  to  night  and  joy  to-morrow, 

For  'tis  He,  who  shields  the  sparrow, 
Hears  us  in  his  courts  above  : 
Good  oight,  good  oight. 

Mr$.  Hale'M  "  School  Song  Book.'' 
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(For  tbe  Annals  of  Education.] 
BELF-DIRECTION  BY  SCHOOLS. 

The  experiments  in  our  January  number  were  parental. 
Thej  were,  however,  at  length,  aided  by  schools.  From  six 
months  to  two  years  were  spent  in  schools,  at  some  time  after 
reaching  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in  each  case  it  was  found, 
that  the  domestic  process  had  prepared  the  pupil  for  a  diligent 
use  of  the  social  opportunity  ;  and  that  its  regularity,  uniform- 
ity, and  responsibilities,  came  in  with  some  important  advanta- 
ges upon  the  more  desultory  course  of  domestic  education. 

I  proceed,  now,  to  consider,  how  self-direction  is  to  be  given 
by  the  schools  —  whether  by  the  aid,  or  without  the  aid  of 
parents.  Families  and  schools  are  mutual  aids.  Both  neces- 
sary,  perhaps,  to  make  education  complete ;  yet  claiming  of 
familiea  without  the  aid  of  schools,  we  may  also  claim  of 
schoob  without  the  aid  of  families,  that  they  execute  faithfully 
their  proper  office,  and  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Without 
the  aui  of  parents,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  even  against  the  hin- 
draDces  which  they  interpose,  the  schools  may  be  required  to 
give  the  power  of  self-direction  —  as  the  apprenticed  boy 
acquires  the  art  and  trade  of  which  his  parents  are  utterly  igno- 
rant. However  ill-provided  the  common  schools  are  —  eveil 
they  lack  not  the  principles,  the  human  nature^  which  render 
self-direction  a  possible  gift  and  attainment.  Certainly  tbe 
higher  sects  of  education  have  all  advantages  for  developing 
and  perfecting  that  all-important  power.  Schools  are  not  in- 
stituted ;  the  teachers  do  not  take  their  office,  to  abet  and  to 
perpetuate,  but  to  correct  the  errors  of  each  and  every  family : 
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not  to  leave  that  power  dormant  or  inactive  which  makes  mao 
a  man,  but  to  awake  it,  and  cherish  it  to  perfection  —  to  give 
their  apprentices  the  art  of  self-direction.  The  difficulty  is 
great,  no  doubt  —  the  danger  of  failure  is  great ;  but  we  are 
not  allowed  in  any  worthy  cause  to  give  lessons  of  despair. 
Happily  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  seen  the  experiment 
issue  in  success  so  often,  as  to  encourage  us  in  giving  lessons 
of  hope.  The  schools  have  labored  so  effectually  as  to  prove 
their  power. 

Even  our  common  schools  have  done,  and  are  now  doing 
much  in  giving  the  power  of  self-direction  ;  thus  giving  the 
best  assurance  that  more  should  be  required  of  them.  We 
need  not  disparage  an  institution  when  we  claim  that  it  should 
be  more  effective ;  we  should  honor,  rather,  those  important 
services  which  warrant  us  to  extend  our  claim.  We  do  honor 
the  services  of  American  common  schools.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  owe  to  them  not  only  the  advantages  of  general  edu- 
cation, but  a  multitude  of  special  worthies  who  acquired  in 
them  the  art  of  self-direction.  Here  and  there,  among  our 
yeomanry,  our  working  farmers  and  mechanics,  we  see  a  self- 
directing  power,  bearing  them  forward  in  a  course  of  liberal 
studies.  They  never  studied  in  any  higher  seminary  tlian  the 
common  school,  but  they  show  a  diligence,  a  perseverance,  a 
growth  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  were  worthy  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  nursing  of  all  the  seats  of  learning. 
Nay,  we  owe  to  them  half —  we  dare  not  say  how  much  —  of 
the  civil  and  professional  skill  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
humble  school-house, 'that  self-directing  power  was  developed 
and  nourished,  which  found  its  own  means  of  growth  and 
strength  in  higher  schools  and  larger  studies,  and  at  length 
came  forth,  to  render  its  services  in  public  stations.  Let  our 
common  schools  —  let  all  schools  have  due  honor,  while  we 
claim  of  them  that  they  render  still  more  extensively  their  aid. 
If  much  has  been  done,  and  much  is  done,  then  may  we 
say,  much  more  can  be  done.  What — it  may  not  be  easy  to 
say;  yet  is  it.  impossible  to  have  passed,  as  we  have  done, 
through  the  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  to 
have  borne  also  some  part  in  the  care  of  schools,  without  per- 
ceiving both  failure  and  success,  in  ourselves  and  others  ;  not 
to  have  made  up  our  minds  on  some  points  — whether  of  wise 
assistance  or  of  wise  forbearance,  —  which  we  may  state  with 
hope  of  advantage  to  those  who  would  learn  how  best  to  give 
self-direction  by  means  of  the  schools. 

We  have  already  given  as  the  general  rule  for  nil  education, 
' —  Let  the  pupil  be  helped  to  learn  of  himself,  rather  than 
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taughi.  No  more  at  school  than  at  home,  should  an  intelli- 
gent, moral  and  self-directing  being,  be  taught  as  men  teach 
habits  to  their  dogs  and  horses,  by  mere  forced  repetition,  until 
custom  has  wrought  what  may  be  styled  an  instinctive  habit. 
At  school,  as  every  where,  the  human  being  should  be  helped 
to  learn  on  the  principles  of  his  own  pi-oi>er  nature  ;  should  be 
put  in  the  way  to  learn  of  himself.  We  conceive  that  the  un- 
analytical  way  of  learning  to  read,  i.  e.  without  the  long  lists  of 
like  syllables,  and  like  words  furnished  by  the  spelling-books, 
my  be  properly  adopted  in  the  primary  schools.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  is,  that  parents  will  complain  that  the 
slow  progress  of  their  children  is,  because  they  are  not  pro- 
perly taught.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  a 
greater  frequency  of  reading,  than  we  have  cared  for,  in  those 
entirely  under  our  own  control.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
€ven  in  our  own  way,  we  could,  if  we  had  wished,  have  made 
our  pupils  read  early.  Indeed,  we  have  found,  not  seldom, 
the  ordinary  course  as  slow,  —  even  slower  than  we  have  made 
our  own  ;  that  despite  of  its  facilities  it  did  not  secure  even 
early  reading.  We  state  one  case  for  all.  More  than  thSTtf 
/ears  Qgo,  it  was  our  lot  in  a  primary  school,  to  find  a  child 
given  up  as  utterly  incapable  of  learning  to  read.  She  had 
*  gone  down'  the  alphabet,  and  *  up'  the  alphabet,  until  she  could 
say  every  letter  by  heart,  and  yet  after  two  or  three  summers 
at  school,  knew  no  letter  but  O.'  On  opening  any  book,  and 
every  book,  however,  she  was  delighted  to  find  O.  We  put 
her,  of  course,  to  finding  D  everywhere,  and  B  everywhere, 
and  K  everywhere,  until  she  became  a  bold  investigator — put- 
ting her  finger  on  some  unknown  mark,  and  asking,  with  deep 
interest,  *  What  is  that  ?'  and  *  What  is  that  ?'  — until  in  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  printed  page — of  books  —  she  soon 
found  the  whole  alphabet,  and  syllable  after  syllable,  and  word 
after  word  —  self-learning  until  in  a  few  weeks  she  became  a 
fluent  reader  of  that  same  printed  page — of  books,  with  all 
the  enterprise,  with  all  the  power  of  self-direction,  which  so 
much  self-direction  had  given.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more 
unsuited  to  a  mind,  than  the  mere  repetition  after  the  teacher, 
of  letters  and  syllables,  without  any  spontaneous  effort.  No 
wonder  if  it  produces  inactKity  of  the  powers  left  dormant ; 
if  spontaneous  effort  ceases ;  and  if,  when  '  reading'  is  achieved, 
the  child  shall  have  little  inclination  to  read,  and  only  to  read 
what  shall  save  all  exertion  of  his  dormant  faculties. 

A  direction  seems  indispensable  with  regard  to  the  intervals 
of  direct  teaching  and  learning,  which  must  occur  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.     Lei  those  intervals  be  occupied  innocently^  at 
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hasty  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  actively.  Nine  tenths  of  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours  should  not  be  left  to  the  alternative  of  mere 
dulness  or  forbidden  employment,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  time  children  have  nothing  to  do,  but  the 
very  thing  they  are  forbidden  to  do —  nothing  to  do  but  to  do 
wrong  —  must  be  either  stocks  or  rogues.  In  this  dilemma, 
many  a  mind  becomes  torpid,  and,  what  is  worse,  many  a 
mind  an  adept  in  wickedness  —  self- directing,  alas  !  only  in 
disobedience  and  wrong.  It  must  be  left  to  every  teacher  to 
devise  such  employments  as  may  be  carried  on  without  disturb- 
ing the  school.  We  believe  that  it  will,  in  all  cases,  be  less 
trouble  to  regulate  and  govern  allowed  employment,  than  mere 
idleness.  Blocks  we  like,  and  believe  they  might  be  found  as 
convenient  in  schools  for  the  very  young,  as  we  have  found 
them  in  the  family.  Slates,  also,  will  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
employment ;  and,  with  a  little  direction,  the  pupils  will  teacb 
themselves,  first,  to  print,  and  then  to  write,  while  they  are 
learning  to  read.  Even  sewing  and  knitting  is  a  great  deal 
better,  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  than  doing  nothing,  or  doing 
^wrong;  anything  that  can  be  contrived,  is  better  than  idleness 

or  vice. 

We  are  aware  that  Infant  schools  have  attemptea  to  nn  up 
the  interval,  but  we  doubt  if  on  correct  principles.  The  sci- 
ences of  infant  schools,  which  infants  understand  so  well,  and 
can  display  so  aptly,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  beyond  the  reach  of 
most,  and  beyond  the  strength  of  all ;  while  the  artificial  move- 
ments and  methods  are  only  to  be  tolerated,  where  there  is 
necessity  for  such  art  in  the  arrangement  of  numbers  ;  —  where 
there  are  numerous  orphans  or  worse  than  orphans  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Even  then,  innocent  occupation  on  subjects  suited 
to  the  infant  mind  and  its  frail  tenement,  were  a  great  deal 
better. 

After  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  has  been  even  par- 
tially attained,  the  capacity  and  the  range  of  employment  fitted 
to  the  school,  are  very  much  extended  ;  and  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  aid  the  all-important  power  of 
self-direction.  The  school,  too  wont  to  be  the  sphere  of  the 
mere  passive  reception  of  the  teacher's  work,  becomes  now, 
easily,  the  scene  of  a  busy  and  active  self-employment  —  of  a 
self-direction  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils 
have  been  already  trained  according  to  their  nature  —  if  their 
native  capacities  have  not  been  paralysed  by  a  forced  inaction, 
or  misdirected  in  all  their  activity,  the  teacher  will  scarce  need 
to  do  more  than  to  let  them  employ  themselves,  according  to  his 
arrangements  —  than  to  let  them  direct  themselves^  under  Am 
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directions.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  ready  and  able 
they  are  to  learn;  how  little  they  need  to  be  taught;  while 
still  no  pupiFs  will  be  more  sensible  of  the  aid  they  receive  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  his  hands.  Such  pupils  will  be  found 
ready,  and  able  to  pursue  the  studies  to  which  they  may  have 
been  directed,  and  will  anticipate  in  their  desires,  and  plans, 
and  eflbrts,  those  to  which  they  must  successively  arise — will  be 
found  at  every  new  advance,  to  have  directed  themselves  be- 
yond the  point  to  which  their  teacher  directs  them.  Their  own 
spirit  of  self-direction  will  be  found  not  to  need  the  spur,  but 
the  rein. 

With  regard  to  those  whose  training  has  been  less  happy, 
much  may  be  done  after  reading  and  writing  are  partly  attained, 
by  a  wise  guidance  to  the  efforts  of  children  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  better.  Children  who  can  half  read,  may  be  put  to 
read  interesting  books ;  children  who  can  half  write,  to  copy 
interesting  sentences,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  wri- 
ting, and  thus  by  profound  study  and  active  exertion,  they  will 
be  at  once  performing  the  act  and  acquiring  the  habit  of  self- 
direction.  With  these  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  may,  of 
course,  be  interspersed  easy  exercises  in  arithmetic  on  the  slate, 
which  we  prefer  to  mental  arithmetic,  partly  because  it  gives 
employment,  and  partly  because  it  gives  repose,  while  it  pro- 
motes activity  of  the  faculties  ;  because  it  exercises  the  mem- 
ory, in  connection  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  without 
overstraining  it.  The  numerous  questions  which  have  been 
so  much  in  vogue  of  late  —  and  those,  too,  which  have  prb- 
promised  to  interest  the  young,  by  relating  to  dogs  and  horses, 
and  boys  and  girlsr,  and  apples  and  marbles,  with  due  pictures 
of  the  same,  —  we  have  tried  to  use,  but  never  without  weari- 
someness  to  ourselves,  and  our  pupils,  and  have  returned  to 
the  old  fashioned  ways,  satisfied  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  give  interest,  than  to  put  children  in  the  way  of  exercising 
their  minds  and  their  hands  together  in  plain  cyphering. 
Hence,  we  recommend,  that  the  simplest  exercises  be  begun 
and  continued  with  the  slate,  and  with  no  other  modes  of  in- 
terest, than  those  which  naturally  occur  in  the  actual  afTairii 
of  the  pupil ;  and  that  mental  arithmetic  follow,  in  its  sure  and 
natural  sequence  from  this  preliminary  employment.  One  of 
the  best  employments  which  we  have  found  for  young  pupils, 
has  been,  the  formation,  and  then  again  and  again  the  re- 
formation of  the  multiplication  table,  by  successive  additions, 
until  by  that  process  it  was  thoroughly  learned,  and  the  powers 
of  continued  study,  of  exact  calculation,  and  of  ready  memory, 
were  cultivated  together      In  regard  to  grammar,  we  choose 
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that  it  should  not  be  studied  as  a  science,  until  the  pupil  has 
already  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  to  be 
competent  to  take  an  active  part  in  forming  his  own  grammar, 
and  then  this  science,  so  wont  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  memory, 
and,  therefore,  of  drudgery,  may  be  made  an  interesting  exer- 
cise for  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  an  important  aid  in  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  self-direction.  Whoever  shall  but  try  to 
search  out  the  principles  of  language  as  it  lies  before  him  in 
the  confusion  ot  the  printed  page,  or  of  common  conversation, 
will  not  find  it  so  difficult  as  to  deter  him  from  the  pursuit, 
when  once  he  is  judiciously  set  to  it ;  nor  so  easy,  that  he  can 
accomplish  it  without  being  a  growing  self-director.  In  regard 
to  the  study  of  other  languages  as  well  as  our  own,  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  teaching,  not  first,  to  offer  the  grammar, 
but  to  give  our  earliest  lessons  in  easy  sentences,  and  upon 
them  to  proceed  in  the  slow  process  of  forming  our  own  gram- 
mar, in  connection,  of  course,  with  the  grammars  already 
formed  to  our  hands.  Thus,  as  we  hoped,  having  all  the  fac- 
ulties, and  giving  our  pupils  the  power  of  directing  themselves, 
in  their  future  progress,  whether  in  the  particular  language, 
other  languages,  or  any  branches  of  knowledge.  We  have 
found  advantage,  also,  in  requiring  written  answers  to  questions 
on  all  subjects  of  study  —  especially  in  history,  astronomy,  and 
Belles  Lettres,  &c.,  taking  care,  however,  that  our  questions 
were  such  as  should,  by  no  means,  suggest  their  own  answer ; 
8uch  as  must  require  either  a  recollection  or  revision  previous 
to  writing.  These  questions  may  be  so  asked,  that  the  an- 
swers shall,  in  truth,  require  an  intimate  knowledge  and  de- 
cisive opinions  of  the  matters  in  hand,  and  shall  prove  the  best 
exercises  in  the  art  of  composition.  Our  experience  has  been 
so  favorable  in  this  particular,  as  to  have  caused  the  regret  that 
we  have  tried  it  so  little. 

Amidst  these  pursuits,  much  may  be  done  in  common 
schools,  and  in  all  schools,  in  aid  of  self-direction,  by  guiding 
the  young  to  a  right  course  and  method  of  reading.  Books 
furnish  scope  in  youth  and  through  life,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  and  for  an  active,  vigorous,  and  firm  self-direc- 
tion. The  danger  is,  that  the  young  will  get  no  habit  of 
reading,  or  read  only  the  trash  which  modern  diligence  has 
most  profusely  supplied.  In  this  alternative,  guidance  should 
come  in,  to  incline  and  enable  them  to  be  their  own  guides  to 
agreeable  and  profitable  reading ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
parents  and  teachers,  to  direct  them  to  suitable  books  and 
portions  of  books.  We  have  sometimes  said,  that  children 
need  no  books  made  for  them  in  particular.     It  is  perhaps 
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safer  to  say,  that  they  should  be  directed  to  such  as  are  suited 
lo  their  need  and  their  stage  of  improvement,  whether  made 
for  the  young  or  old.  We  should  not  hastily  depart  from  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  our  methods  of  educating  the  young, 
whom  in  infancy,  and  childhood,  and  youth.  He  surrounds 
with  the  grown  man's  world  ;  who  hides  not  from  the  young 
the  difficult  matters  which  try  and  exercise  the  minds  of  their 
elders  ;  who  cultivates  all  minds  by  scenes  and  objects  within 
the  reach,  and  yet  even  above  the  reach  of  all.  In  books  as 
well  as  things,  curiosity  is  more  awakened,  attention  more 
vigorous,  invention  more  active,  and  the  judgment  more  ex- 
erted amidst  matters  suited  to  a  child's  stage  of  improvement, 
imperfectly  understood,  than  where  every  word  and  thought  is 
perfectly  plain  to  the  present  capacity.  Some  fault,  undoubt- 
edly, must  be  found  with  the  premature  introduction  of  the 
highest  reading  books  in  the  common  schools ;  not  because 
the  children  should  not  be  treated  with  what  was  written  for 
men,  but  because  much  of  those  books  is  not  fitted  even  to 
men,  at  the  same  stage  of  information.  All  books  or  portions 
of  books  which  are  within  this  hmit  —  which  are  not  indeed 
at  a  great  distance  beyond  it,  are  far  better  for  the  young,  than 
the  constant  reading  of  children's  books,  certainly,  —  if  we 
mean  by  these,  the  countless  light  and  easy  stories,  which  bear 
that  name.  A  friend  by  our  side  recals  as  we  write,  her  child- 
ish eflbrts  to  understand  Webster's  Third  Part,  Addison's 
Spectator,  Thompson's  Seasons,  Rollin's  History,  &c.,  as 
greatly  aiding  her  improvement,  and  her  power  of  self-direction, 
when  as  yet  she  had  scarce  entered  her  teens.  If  the  young 
are  sufficiently  prepared  for  any  book,  to  study  it  with  inter- 
est, the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  is  an  advantage,  and 
not  a  hindrance.  It  aflbrds  to  the  mere  English  student  not 
the  least  benefit,  which  is  gained  by  the  study  of  languages ; 
the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences —  that  habit  of  reflection  and  considera- 
tion, which  at  once  prepares  for  the  business  of  life,  and  is  a 
source  of  progression  and  unlimited  improvement. 

We  propose,  however,  no  methods  for  giving  self-direction 
which  will  free  the  pupil  from  all  difficulties  in  his  course. 
Advancement  in  knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained,  except  through 
difficulties;  except  by  means  of  what  we  know,  to  what  we  do 
not  yet  know  —  except  by  efforts  to  recollect,  what  without 
effort,  would  not  occur  to  memory  —  and  to  understand  what 
we  cannot  yet  understand  —  except  by  feeling  and  forcing 
our  way  to  conclusions  dimly  seen,  or  but  anticipated  in  the 
distance.     Occasions  of  difficulty  are  the  steps  of  improve- 
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ment  —  up  which  the  student  is  not  to  be  lifted  by  the  mairf 
strength  of  the  teacher;  but  he  must  rise  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  will  have  power  to  stand   firm  and  rise  higher  after  the 
ascent. 

The  work  of  aiding  self-direction  at  the^e  points  of  difficulty , 
is  partly  provided  for,  and  but  partly,  by  saying,  Let  thepvpils 
be  made  to  understand  all  they  study.  We  must  add,  let 
them  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  themselves  understand. 
Those  wIk>  explain  everything,  with  wnatever  success,  whether 
by  the  voice  or  by  the  book,  fail  in  part  as  truly,  as  those  who 
make  education  to  consist  in  the  acquirement  of  unappre- 
hended formulas.  They  only  succeed  in  the  great  work  of 
education  who  put  their  pupils  in  the  way  and  give  them  the 
habit  of  making  out  their  own  explanations  —  of  coming  to  a 
due  understanding  of  the  successive  subjects  of  their  education. 

First  of  all,  the  pupil  should  be  required  either  to  prove 
himself  familiar,  or  if  found  defective,  to  make  Aim^cZ/*  familiar 
with  all  the  previous  knowledge  necessary  to  make  his  next 
step  easy.  In  the  latter  case,  he  may  be  directed  to  those 
particular  portions  of  knowledge,  now  imperfect,  which  spe- 
cially require  review  ;  with  the  assurance,  that  this  work  being 
done,  the  difficulty  will  either  entirely  vanish,  or  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. Such  revision  being  supposed  unnecessary,  or  hav- 
ing been  at  length  sufficiently  made,  the  difficulty  may  be 
found  still  remaining,  with  this  advantage,  however,  that  now 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  explanation,  which  at  last  it 
may  be  requisite  for  the  teacher  to  make.  We  say,  may  be : 
because  even  then,  explanation  will  not  generally  be  ne- 
cessary. At  the  point  of  proper  familiarity,  the  pupil  may  for 
the  most  part  be  left  to  himself,  and  will  in  due  season,  with 
far  more  pleasure,  with  far  more  present  advantage,  and  with 
far  more  power  of  self-direction,  raise  himself  up  the  ascent 
which  seems  to  arrest  his  progress.  More  rest,  the  pupil  will 
find,  will  give  new  vigor  to  his  overtasked  and  wearied  facul- 
ties, and  sufficient,  to  surmount  the  difficulty  —  or  he  will  dis- 
cover the  mystery,  that  the  prepared  mind,  will  accomplish 
suddenly  and  spontaneously,  what  has  baffled  its  utmost  exer- 
tions. If  any  assistance  be  rendered  at  this  stage,  we  have 
found  none  so  successful  as  for  the  teacher  to  become  the 
learner,  and  by  questions  fitted  to  bring  the  pupil's  mind  to 
meet  the  case,  to  cause  him  to  instruct  his  instructor,  in  the 
very  matter  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to  need  aid. 

In  large  schools  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  immediate  answers  to  every  question,  asked  —  of 
teaching  everything  unknown  —  of  affording  those  aids  which 
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are  in  truth  the  greatest  hindrances :  which  prevent  needful 
revisions  and  even  the  use  of  what  is  already  familiar.  Never-, 
theless  it  is  but  a  temptation.  In  truths  more  time  will  be 
saved  to  the  teacher  of  the  largest  school^  by  requiring  the 
pupils  to  learn  of  themselves,  than  by  allowing  them  to  learn 
everything  of  him — by  making  them  think  for  themselves, 
than  by  thinking  for  them.  No  man  can  be  more  overbur- 
dened than  he  who  is  obliged  to  remember  and  recollect  and 
attend  and  judge  for  a  large  school  —  to  do,  (how  needlessly 
and  injuriously  !)  what  should  be  done  by  sixty  or  a  hundred 
minds. 

It  is  important,  no  doubt,  in  the  whole  process,  to  make  it 
proceed  with  the  inclination  of  the  pupil,  and  in  that  sense, 
spontaneously  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  always  without 
resort  to  the  authority  with  which  God  has  endowed  both 
parents  and  teachers.  We  believe  that,  often  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  inclination  of  the  scholar,  to  produce  spontaneous 
action,  is  to  employ  the  authority  and  even  to  exert  the  force, 
divinely  entrusted  to  the  governors  of  the  young.  Then  do 
teachers  execute  their  most  important  office,  when,  by  due 
p.'Jthority  and  force^  they  settle  the  undecided  mind  —  when 
they  control  the  reluctant  and  even  the  rebellious  will  —  when 
they  force  back  the  wayward  from  his  wanderings.  In  such 
cases,  for  the  most  part,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  wavering 
will  become  freely  fixed  —  the  reluctant  and  rebellious  willing, 
and  the  wayward,  waywise;  —  not  merely  yielding  a  forced 
submission,  but  choosing  to  walk  in  the  path  in  which  authority 
compels.  Energy  and  decision  in  places  of  authority,  are  the 
appointed  and  best  means,  not  only  of  securing  the  moral  act 
of  obedience,  but  a  sound,  vigorous  and  self-moving  condition 
of  the  whole  mass.  No  better  step  is  ever  made  in  self-direc- 
tion than  when  the  young  mind  yields  to  the  authority  which 
God  has  set  over  it.  Much  is  lost,  even  in  the  inclination  of 
the  pupil ;  in  his  spontaneous  movements  —  when  authority 
tampers  with  the  indecision  and  disinclination  and  wayward- 
ness of  the  young,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  by  persuasion, 
what  nature  designed  should  be  done  by  government  —  to  lead 
without  exerting  in  its  proper  place,  the  authority  entrusted  to 
parents  and  teachers. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  highest  seats  of  educa- 
tion have  been  found  to  fail  extensively,  of  giving  to  their 
pupils  the  power  of  self-direction.  Academies,  Colleges,  Pro- 
fessional Seminaries,  after  their  long  opportunity  dismiss  with- 
out this  power,  great  numbers,  because  they  persist,  it  may  be, 
with  utmost  diligence,  in  efforts  not  suited  to  develope  the 
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spoDlaneous  activitj  of  the  human  mind  ;  because  they  do  dot 
'  train  man  as  man  ;  because  they  give  too  often  but  forced  cus- 
toms and  instinctive  habits  —  customs  and  habits  oF  course 
easily  dropped  as  soon  as  the  outward  appliances  cease.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that  they  fail  of  the  due  end  of  education,  not 
merely  with  the  idle  and  unprincipled,  who  reject  the  services 
they  render ;  but  even  with  diligent  and  for  the  time,  success- 
ful students  —  who  learn  while  they  are  taught,  but  cease  to 
learn,  at  least  with  equal  success,  as  soon  as  they  '  come  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves,'  cease,  —  not  because  they  were  not 
trained  by  able  teachers  ;  but  because  they  were  not  required 
and  aided  to  become  self-learners. 

We  do  not  deny  the  value  of  teachers  of  the  highest  capac- 
ity and  greatest  endowments  in  the  several  departments  of 
learning,  when  we  give  as  the  necessary  rule  for  all  seats  of 
education.  That  not  as  teachers  do  they  give  their  principal 
aids  to  their  pupils f  but  as  guides  to  self-teaching.  If  they  or 
their  pupils  think  otherwise,  then,  in  proportion,  do  they  in- 
flict injury  upon  those  who  accept  their  overaid ;  rendering 
those  overaided  pupils,  however  endowed  with  knowledge,  de- 
ficient of  the  highest  enck^wment  —  the  power  of  sell-direc« 
tion.  The  chief  advantage  of  our  theological  schools,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  the  qualifications  of  the  Professors  to  teach 
the  learning  of  their  several  departments  —  but  in  the  example 
which  they  give  to  the  young  of  a  self-directing  power  in 
making  those  attainments  — in  the  guidance  they  give  to  the 
same  power  in  making  the  same  attainments  —  in  their  exam- 
ple of  the  regularity,  the  earnestness,  the  diligence  and  the 
enterprise  which  made  them  worthy  of  their  chairs — without 
perhaps  those  aids  which  they  now  proffer  to  the  young. 
Their  learning  may  be  acquired  without  their  instructions,  but 
their  principles  and  habits  of  improvement  are  also  acquired* 
If  these  are  not  acquired,  the  learning  which  they  give,  might 
almost  as  well  be  given  to  the  winds.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  vary  the  assertion  of  the  expounder  of  the  influence  of 
University  Education  as  translated  in  the  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Review,*  and  to  accommodate  it  to  our  own  design. 
'  The  true  ground  of  the  advantage  of  an  university  consists 
in  the  excitement  to  scientific  thought  (to  self- direction)  which 
it  furnishes  by  presenting  a  similar  process  of  mental  activity 
gone  through  with,  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  directions  already  given 
in  regard  to  the  lower  schools,  lose  none  of  their  value  when 
applied  to  the   highest  seminaries.     In   the   highest  seats  of 

•  Vol.  11.  p.  64. 
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science,  if  not  in  the  very  dame's  school,  —  we  may  certainly 
require  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  self-learners  —  that 
they  be  required  to  gain  power  for  every  advance,  by  sufficient 
repetition  and  review  —  and  to  use  the  power  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them  of  making  their  own  way  up  the 
steepest  ascents,  and  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  science  —  that 
they  be  required  to  gain  their  own  stores,  and  to  prepare  their 
own  faculties  for  all  the  emergencies  of  their  public  course. 
Not  less,  but  more,  in  the  advancing  stages  of  education, 
should  the  pupils  be  required  to  direct  themselves ;  not  that 
plans,  and  advice,  and  authority,  even,  should  not  be  employed 
to  the  last,  but  that  they  should  be  so  applied,  that  when  they 
cease,  the  directed  may  be  willing  and  able  to  direct  them- 
selves, as  rapidly  and  successfully  as  they  did,  with  the  aid  of 
their  teachers.  How  this  should  be  done  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
specifically  ;  because  at  that  later  period  of  life,  when  an 
independent  course  is  so  near,  the  wise  instructor  will  vary 
his  plans,  according  to  the  condition  and  character  of  his  pupiL 
Much  may  be  done  no  doubt,  by  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  principles  of  self-direction  —  and  more,  by  inducing  even  a 
single  successful  experiment.  We  may  not  perhaps  safely, 
except  under  the  shelter  of  our  Anonyme  speak  of  ourselves 
as  having  known  the  benefit  even  of  one  such  experiment,  to 
which  we  were  wisely  and  kindly  led  by  the  advice  of  our  in- 
structor. However  little  we  may  have  advanced,  we  may  say 
that  we  seemed  to  acquire  in  that  experiment,  more  power  of 
self-direction  and  of  course  more  power  of  self-improvement, 
than  in  years  of  collegiate  life  before.  The*  advice,  to  write 
over  again  a  single  article  of  twenty  minutes  length,  repeated 
and  obeyed  unto  the  fifth  and  sixth  time,  gave  us  a  practical 
sense  of  the  principles  and  power  of  self-direction, —  of  our 
capacity  of  advancement  by  means  of  endowments  common 
to  all  men  —  which  we  never  had  before  —  and  which  have 
been  the  means  of  some  little  progress  through  great  debility 
and  difficulties  to  the  present  hour. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  DRESS. 

[The  following  ii  eitracled  froni  *  The  Toung  Mother/  a  work  now  in  preM 
on  Physical  Education,  by  Dr  W.  A.  Alcott.] 

Dress  serves  three  important  purposes  : —  1.  To  cover  us; 
2.  To  defend  us  against  cold  ;  3.  To  defend  our  body  and 
limbs  from  injury.  There  is  one  more  purpose  of  dress  —  in 
case  of  deformity,  to  improve  the  appearance. 

In  all  our  arrangements  in  regard  to  dress,  whether  of  chil- 
dren or  of  adults,  we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  above 
principles.  The  form,  fashion,  material,  application,  and 
quantity  of  all  clothing,  especially  for  infants,  ought  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  these  three  or  four  rules. 

Buflfon  in  his  '  Natural  History,'  says  that  in  France,  an  in- 
fant has  hardly  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  moving  and  stretching  its 
limbs,  before  it  is  put  into  confinement.  '  It  is  swathed,'  says 
he,  '  its  head  is  fixed,  its  legs  are  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
and  its  arms  placed  straight  down  by  the  side  of  its  body.  In 
this  manner  it  is  bound  tight  with  cloths  and  bandages,  so  that 
it  cannot  stir  a  limb ;  indeed  it  is  fortunate  that  the  poor  thing 
is  not  muffled  up  so  as  to  be  unable  to  breathe.' 

All  swathing,  except  with  a  single  bandage  around  the  body, 
is  decidedly  unreasonable,  injurious  and  cruel.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  remarks  of  M.  Buflfon  are  fully  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  infants  in  the  United  States.  The  good  sense  of 
the  community  nowhere  permits  us  to  transform  a  beautiful 
babe  quite  into  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Still  there  are  many 
considerable  errors  on  the  subject  of  infantile  dress. 

But  besides  the  bandage  already  mentioned,  no  other  re- 
straint of  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  child  is.  at  all  admissible. 
The  Creator  has  kindly  ordained  that  the  human  body  and 
limbs,  and  especially  its  muscles,  or  moving  powers,  shall  be 
developed  by  exercise.  Confine  an  arm  or  a  leg,  even  in  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  limb  will  not  increase  either 
in  strength  or  size  as  it  otherwise  would,  because  its  muscles 
are  not  exercised  ;  and  the  fact  is  still  more  obvious  in  infancy. 

There  is  a  still  deeper  evil.  On  all  the  limbs  are  fixed  two 
sets  of  muscles  ;  one  to  extend,  the  other  to  draw  up  or  bend 
the  limb.  If  you  keep  a  limb  extended  for  a  considerable 
time,  you  weaken  the  one  set  of  muscles;  if  you  keep  it  bent, 
you  weaken  the  other.  This  weakness  may  become  so  great 
that  the  limb  will  be  rendered  useless.  There  are  cases  on 
record  —  well  authenticated — where  children,  by  being  obliged 
to  sit  in  one  place  on  a  hard  floor,  have  been  made  cnpples  fbr 
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life.     Hundreds  of  others  are  injured,  though  they  may  not 
become  absolutely  crippled. 

I  repeat  it,  therefore,  their  dress  should  be  so  free  and  loose 
that  they  may  use  their  little  limbs,  their  neck,  and  their  bodies, 
as  much  as  they  please  ;  and  in  every  desired  direction.  The 
practices  of  confining  their  arms  while  they  lie  down,  for  fear 
they  should  scratch  themselves  with  their  nails,  and  of  pin- 
ning the  clothes  round  their  feet,  are  therefore  highly  repre- 
hensible. Better  that  they  should  even  occasionally  scratch 
themselves  with  their  nails,  than  that  they  should  be  made  the 
victims  of  injurious  restraint.  Who  would  think  of  tying  up 
or  muffling  the  young  lamb  or  kid  ?  And  even  the  •young 
plant  —  what  think  you  would  be  the  effect  if  its  leaves  and 
branches  could  not  move  gently  with  the  soft  breezes  ?  Would 
the  fluids  circulate,  and  health  be  promoted ;  or  would  they 
stagnate,  and  a  morbid,  sickly  and  dwarfish  state  be  the  con- 
sequence ? 

Those  whose  object  is  to  make  infancy  as  well  as  any  other 
period  of  existence,  a  season  of  happiness,  will  not  fail  to  find 
an  additional  motive  for  giving  the  little  stranger  entire  free- 
dom in  the  land  whither  he  has  so  recently  arrived,  especially 
when  he  seems  to  enjoy  it  so  much.  Who  can  be  so  hardened 
as  to  confine  him,  unless  compelled  by  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity ? 

I  wish  it  were  unnecessary,  in  a  book  like  this,  to  join  in  the 
general  complaint  against  tight  lacing  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  especially  the  chest.  But  as  this  work  of  torture  is  some- 
times begun  almost  from  the  cradle,  and  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  the  hope  of  preventing  that  for  which  no  cure  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  found,  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

As  it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  one  reason  why  mothers 
continue  to  overlook  the  subject  is,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  structure  and  motion  of  the  chest,  I  have  attempted 
the  following  explanation  and  illustration  : 

I  have  already  said,  that  if  we  bandage  tightly,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  any  part  of  the  human  frame,  it  is  apt  to  become 
weaker.  The  more  a  portion  of  the  frame  which  is  furnished 
with  muscles,  those  curious  instruments  of  motion,  is  used, 
provided  it  is  not  over-exerted,  the  more  vigorous  it  is.  Bind 
up  an  arm,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  and  keep  it  bound  for  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  for  many  years,  and  think  you,  it  will  be  as 
stroog  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ?  Facts  prove  the  con- 
trary. The  Chinese  swathe  the  feet  of  their  infant  females ; 
and  tbey  are  not  only  small,  but  weak. 
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I  have  said  their  feet  are  smaller  for  being  bandaged.  So  is 
a  hand  or  an  arm.  Action  —  healthy,  constant  action  —  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  Why  it  is  so,  is  another  thing.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  it  is 
a  principle  or  law  of  the  great  Creator  which  cannot  be  evaded. 
More  than  this ;  if  you  bind  some  parts  of  the  body  tightly,  so 
as  to  compress  them  as  much  as  you  can  without  producing 
actual  pain,  you  will  find  that  the  part  no.t  only  ceases  to 
grow,  but  actually  dwindles  away.  I  have  seen  this  tried  again 
and  again.  Even  the  solid  parts  perish  under  pressure. 
When  a  person  first  wears  a  false  head  of  hair,  the  clasp  which 
rests  upon  the  head,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  being 
new  and  elastic,  and  pressing  rather  closely,  will,  in  a  few 
months,  make  quite  an  indentation  in  the  cranium,  or  bone  of 
the  head.     This  has  often  happened. 

Now  is  it  probable  —  nay,  is  it  possible  —  that  the  lungs, 
especially  those  of  young  persons,  can  expand  and  come  to 
their  full  and  natural  size  under  pressure,  even  though  the 
pressure  should  be  slight  ?  Must  they  not  be  weakened  ? 
And  if  the  pressure  be  strong,  as  it  sometimes  is,  must  they 
not  dwindle  away  ? 

We  know,  too,  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  that  tight  lacing  must  injure  them.  Many  mothers 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  physicians  mean,  when  they 
say  that  corsets  impede  the  circulation,  by  preventing  the  full 
and  undisturbed  action  of  the  lungs.  They  get  no  higher 
ideas  of  the  motion  of  the  chest,  than  what  is  connected  with 
bending  the  body  forward  and  backward,  from  right  to  left, 
&c.  They  know  that,  if  dressed  too  tightly,  this  motion  is  not 
so  free  as  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  but  if  they  are  not  so  closely 
laced  as  to  prevent  that  free  bending  of  the  body  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  they  think  there  can  be  no  danger;  or  at 
least,  none  of  consequence. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  sort  of  motion  is  not  that  to  which 
physicians  reler,  when  they  complain  of  corsets.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  bending  of  the  whole  body  is  performed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  not  those  of  the  chest.  The  latter 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  true,  that  even  this  motion 
ought  not  to  be  hindered ;  but  if  it  is,  the  evil  is  one  of  little 
comparative  magnitude. 

Every  time  we  breathcx  naturally,  all  the  ribs,  together  with 
the  breast  bone,  have  motion.  The  ribs  rise,  and  spread  a 
little  outward,  especially  towards  the  fore  part.  The  breast 
bone  not  only  rises,  but  swings  forward  a  little,  like  a  pendu- 
lum.    But  the  moment  the  chest  is  swathed  or  bandagedi  this 
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motion  must  be  hindered ;  and  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
tightness. 

On  this  point,  those  persons  make  a  sad  mistake,  who  say 
that '  a  busk  not  too  wide  nor  too  rigid  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  supporting  spine,  and  to  assist,  rather  than  impede  the 
efforts  of  nature,  to  keep  the  body  erect.' 

Can  we  seriously  compare  the  offices  of  the  spine  with  those 
of  the  ribs,  and  suppose  that  because  the  former  is  fixed  like  a 
post,  at  the  back  part  of  the  lungs,  therefore  an  artificinl  post 
in  front  would  be  useful  ?  Why,  we  might  just  as  well  argue 
in  favor  of  hanging  weights  to  a  door,  or  a  clog  to  a  pendu- 
lum, in  order  to  make  it  swing  backwards  and  forwards  more 
easily.  We  might  almost  as  well  say  that  the  elbow  ought  to 
be  made  firm,  to  correspond  with  the  shouIdcYs,  and  thus  be- 
come advocates  for  letting  the  stays  or  bandages  enclose  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  iasten  it  firmly  to  the  side.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  in  the  latter  case,  aside  from  a  little  incon- 
venience, would  not  be  half  so  destructive  to  health  as  in  the 
former.  The  ribs,  where  they  join  to  the  back  bone,  form 
hinges  ;  and  hinges  arc  made  for  motion.  But  if  you  fasten 
them  to  a  post  in  front,  of  what  value  are  the  hinges  ? 

But  I  might  appeal  to  facts.  Let  us  look  at  females  around 
us  generally.  Do  their  countenances  indicate  that  they  enjoy 
as  good  health  as  they  did  when  dress  was  worn  more  loosely? 
Have  they  not  oftener  a  leaden  hue,  as  if  the  blood  in  them 
was  darker?  Are  they  not  oftener  short-breathed  than  for- 
merly ?  As  they  advance  in  life,  have  they  not  more  chronic 
diseases  ?  Are  not  their  chests  smaller  and  weaker?  And  as 
the  doctrine  that  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  other  members 
suffer  with  it,  is  not  less  true  in  physiology  than  in  morals,  do 
we  not  find  other  organs  besides  the  lungs  weakened  r  Sur- 
geons and  physicians,  who,  like  faithful  sentinels,  have  watched 
at  their  posts  half  a  century,  tell  us,  moreover,  that  if  these 
foolish  and  injurious  practices  to  which  I  refer  are  tolerated 
two  centuries  longer,  every  female  will  be  deformed,  and  the 
whole  race  greatly  degenerated,  physically  and  morally. 

Those  with  whom  no  arguments  will  avail,  are  recommended 
to  read  the  following  remarks  from  the  Moral  Reformer,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  119: 

'  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  Moccjill,  that  in  Tunis, 
after  a  girl  is  engaged,  or  betrothed,  she  is  then  fattened.  For 
this  purpose,  she  is  cooped  up  in  'a  small  room,  and  shackles 
of  gold  and  silver  are  placed  upon  her  ancles  and  wrists,  as  a 
piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  dis- 
charged, despatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which 
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the  former  wife  wore,  are  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and 
she  18  fed  till  they  are  filled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The 
food  used  for  this  custom,  worthy  the  barbarians,  is  called 
drough.  With  this  and  their  national  dish,  cuscasoo,  the  bride  is 
literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon. 

'  We  laugh  at  all  this,  and  well  we  may  ;  but  there  are  cus- 
toms not  very  &r  from  home,  no  less  ridiculous. 

*  There  is  m  country  four  or  five  thousand  miles  westward  of 
Tunis,  where  the  females,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  emaciated 
for  marriage,  instead  of  being  fattened.  This  process  is  begun, 
in  part^  by  shackles  —  not  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps,  but  of 
wood,  and  instead  of  being  put  on  loosely,  and  causing  the 
body  or  limbs  to  fill  them,  they  are  made  to  compress  the  body 
in  tbe  outset;  and  as  the  size  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the 
•hackles  are  contracted  or  tightened.  As  with  the  Eastern,  so 
with  the  Western  females,  many  of  them  die  under  the  pro- 
cess; though  a  far  greater  number  die  at  a  remote  period,  as 
the  consequence  of  it.' 


FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE    PRUSSIAN  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM. 

We   have  recently   conversed  with  several  officers  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  reference  to  their  system  of  education. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  system  and  to  understand  completely 
any  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  kingdom, 
the    State,    the    church,    and    the   school,   are    inseparably 
united  by  numerous  and  intimate  bonds.     The  Government  is 
at  the   head  of  the  church   and   the  school  —  if  we  may  be 
allowed   to  use  the  latter  term  in  the  same  genera]  sense  as 
the  other,  to  include  all  the  schools   of  the   kingdom.     It  as- 
sumes the  right  to   prescribe   that  every  village  must  have  its 
church  and  its  school,  that  every  man  shall  have  the  means  of 
religious   instruction  —  that  every   child    shall   attend   some 
school.     It  does  this  on  the  ground  that  its  citizens  should  be 
prepared  to  become  good  subjects,  and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
without  receiving  both  intellectual  and  religious   instruction. 
Its  right   is  undisputed  to  preserve  the  bodies   of  its  subjects 
from   injury,  and  to  have'  them  traiped  to  military  exercises, 
and   military  skill,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  serve  and 
defend  their  country  by  physical  power,  and  prevented  from 
becoming  burdens  for  want  of  it.     It  claims  the  same  right  to 
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guard  their  minds  from  debasement  and  corruption — to  re- 
quire, that  they  should  receive  that  instruction  which  will  aid 
them  in  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  in  being  useful  to  their 
country  ;  and  that  moral  training,  which  will  make  them  good 
subjects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  any  officer 
of  State,  or  church,  or  school  here,  that  order  can  be  secured  in 
a  community  without  religion,  or  that  morality  can  have  any 
other  solid  basis  than  Christian  instruction  and  christian  train- 
ing,  in  a  christian  spirit.  In  reference  to  mere  secular  in- 
struction, the  state  prescribes  .the  subjects  and  directs  the 
modes  of  teaching  through  a  number  of  instructors,  and  a 
body  of  inspectors  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  appointed 
simply  for  their  qualifications  in  this  respect  without  any  of 
those  distracting  questions  and  jealousies  about  party  or  sect 
which  would  embarrass  our  governments.  But  in  regard  to 
religion,  it  assumes  only  the  right  to  decide,  and  to  insist,  that 
instruction  shall  be  given  ;  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  each  church 
the  entire  direction  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

The  laws,  however,  decide  one  point  absolutely,  that  religious 
instruction  must  take  the  first  place  in  importance,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  business  of  this  school  daily,  for  not  less  than  one 
hour  in  six.  It  will  not  permit  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  weekly  catechetical  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
given  with  aregularity  and  minuteness  unknown  to  our  clergy 
in  general,  and  still  less  to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  instruc- 
tion of  parents,  so  many  of  whom  cannot  if  they  will,  or  will 
not  if  they  can,  attend  properly  to  this  part  of  their  children's 
education. 

Iff  the  application  of  these  principles  the  laws  appear  to 
secure  every  important  point.  Provision  is  first  made  for  the 
preparation  of  christian  school  masters,  of  the  leading  denom- 
ination, by  the  establishment  of  distinct  seminaries  for  teachers, 
sustained  by  government,  6ut  regulated  and  inspected  by  the 
clergy  of  the  respective  churches.  Where  the  parents  in  a 
school  district  are  agreed  in  religious  opinions,  a  teacher  of 
the  same  sect  gives  religious  instruction,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  and  everything  goes  on  with  regularity  and  in 
harmony. 

In  places  where  each  of  two  or  more  denominations  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  the  Government,  al- 
though connected  of  itself  with  the  reformed,  or  as  it  is  now 
termed  the  evangelical  church,  consisting  of  the  old  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  united,  establishes  and  sustains  schools  for  each. 
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the  former  wife  wore,  are  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and 
she  is  fed  till  they  are  filled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The 
food  used  for  this  custom,  worthy  the  barbarians,  is  calltd 
drough.  With  this  and  their  national  dish,  cuscasoo,  the  bride  is 
literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon. 

'  We  laugh  at  all  this,  and  well  we  may  ;  but  there  are  cus- 
toms not  very  &r  from  home,  no  less  ridiculous. 

*  There  is  m  country  four  or  five  thousand  miles  westward  of 
Tunis,  where  the  females,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  emaciated 
for  marriage,  instead  of  being  fattened.  This  process  is  begun, 
in  part,  by  shackles  —  not  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps,  but  of 
wood,  and  instead  of  being  put  on  loosely,  and  causing  the 
body  or  limbs  to  fill  them,  they  are  made  to  compress  the  body 
in  tbe  outset ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the 
shackles  are  contracted  or  tightened.  As  with  the  Eastern,  so 
with  the  Western  females,  many  of  them  die  under  the  pro- 
cess; though  a  far  greater  number  die  at  a  remote  period,  as 
the  consequence  of  it.' 


FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE    PRUSSIAN  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM. 

We  have  recently   conversed  with  several  officers  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  reference  to  their  system  ol  education. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  system  and  to  understand  completely 
any  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  kingdom, 
the    State,    the    church,    and    the   school,   are    inseparably 
united  by  numerous  and  intimate  bonds.     The  Government  is 
at  the   head  of  the  church   and   the  school  —  if  we  may  be 
allowed   to  use  the  latter  term  in  the  same  general  sense  as 
the  other,  to  include  all  the  schools  o(  the   kingdom.     It  as- 
sumes the  right  to   prescribe   that  every  village  must  have  its 
church  and  its  school,  that  every  man  shall  have  the  means  of 
religious   instruction — that  every   child    shall   attend   some 
school.     It  does  this  on  the  ground  that  its  citizens  should  be 
prepared  to  become  good  subjects,  and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
without  receiving  both  intellectual  and  religious   instruction. 
Its  right   is  undisputed  to  preserve  the  bodies   of  its  subjects 
from   injury,  and   to  have'  them  traiped  to  military  exercises, 
and   military  skill,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  serve  and 
defend  their  country  by  physical  power,  and  prevented  from 
becoming  burdens  for  want  of  it.     It  claims  the  same  right  to 
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guard  their  minds  from  debasement  and  corruption — to  re- 
quire, that  they  should  receive  that  instruction  which  will  aid 
them  in  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  in  being  useful  to  their 
country  ;  and  that  moral  training,  which  will  make  them  good 
subjects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  any  officer 
of  State,  or  church,  or  school  here,  that  order  can  be  secured  in 
a  community  without  religion,  or  that  morality  can  have  any 
other  solid  basis  than  Christian  instruction  and  christian  (rain' 
ing,  in  a  christian  spirit.  In  reference  to  mere  secular  in- 
struction, the  state  prescribes  .the  subjects  and  directs  the 
modes  of  teaching  through  a  number  of  instructors,  and  a 
body  of  inspectors  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  appointed 
simply  for  their  qualifications  in  this  respect  without  any  of 
thosic  distracting  questions  and  jealousies  about  party  or  sect 
which  would  embarrass  our  governments.  But  in  regard  to 
religion,  it  assumes  only  the  right  to  decide,  and  to  insist,  that 
instruction  shall  be  given  ;  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  each  church 
the  entire  direction  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

The  laws,  however,  decide  one  point  absolutely,  that  religious 
instruction  must  take  the  first  place  in  importance,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  business  of  this  school  daily,  for  not  less  than  one 
hour  in  six.  It  will  not  permit  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  weekly  catechetical  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
given  with  aregularity  and  minuteness  unknown  to  our  clergy 
in  general,  and  still  less  to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  instruc- 
tion of  parents,  so  many  of  whom  cannot  if  they  will,  or  will 
not  if  they  can,  attend  properly  to  this  part  of  their  children's 
education. 

Iff  the  application  of  these  principles  the  laws  appear  to 
secure  every  important  point.  Provision  is  first  made  for  the 
preparation  of  christian  school  masters,  of  the  leading  denom- 
ination, by  the  establishment  of  distinct  seminaries  for  teachers, 
sustained  by  government,  But  regulated  and  inspected  by  the 
clergy  of  the  respective  churches.  Where  the  parents  in  a 
school  district  are  agreed  in  religious  opinions,  a  teacher  of 
the  same  sect  gives  religious  instruction,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  and  everything  goes  on  with  regularity  and  in 
harmony. 

In  places  where  each  of  two  or  more  denominations  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  the  Government,  al- 
though connected  of  itself  with  the  reformed,  or  as  it  is  now 
termed  the  evangelical  church,  consisting  of  the  old  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  united,  establishes  and  sustains  schools  for  each. 
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The  Catholic  Seminaries  supply  teachers  for  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  even  the  Jewish  children  are  furnished  with  an  in- 
structor of  their  own  sect. 

The  most  perplexing  case  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  small  village  or  district  are  so  divided  that  no  single  sect  is 
sufficiently  numerous  to  sustain  a  school.  Here  the  laws 
direct  that  a  '  simultaneous  Bchool '  shall  be  established ;  that 
is,  —  one  in  which  children  of  all  sects  are  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  Still,  the  Government 
here  insists,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Pastors  are  accordingly  required  to 
give  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  in  regard  to  the  faithful  performance  of  this 
duty  ;  whilst  no  interference  is  allowed  as  to  the  opinions  taught. 
There  is  so  little  jealousy  between  good  men,  even  of  different 
denominations,  that  the  teacher  of  such  schools  is  sometimes 
of  one  sect,  sometimes  of  another. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
establishes  certain  fixed  points  of  support,  which  leave  room 
for  universal  and  indefinite  improvement,  and  which  brings 
every  institution  of  society  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  It  se- 
cures permanent  superintendents  devoted  to  these  objects, 
previously  well-qualified,  and  gaining  every  year  stores 
of  experience  for  themselves,  and  the  minister  of  education, 
by  their  regular  tones  of  inspection  and  examination,  and 
aided  by  the  more  detailed  reports  of  local  inspectors.  It  is 
in  this  manner  they  furnish  every  child  in  the  land  with  a 
complete  and  harmonious  course  of  instruction  of  the  best 
kind,  and  confer  no  power  on  a  subject,  without  endeavoring 
to  instil  the  principles  and  form  the  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling  which  shall  direct  him  in  using  it  aright. 

The  nature  of  the  Government  also  enables  them  to  execute 
a  law,  —  which  however  reasonable,  might  meet  with  resistance 
elsewhere,  —  to  secure  by  civil  regulation  the  attendance  of 
every  child  on  the  instruction  thus  provided. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight,  difficult  to  apply  such  a  system 
to  countries  diflferently  situated.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that 
where  the  direction  rests  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  light 
must  be  more  extensively  diflfused,  and  education  better  un- 
derstood, and  more  highly  appreciated,  before  such  measures 
can  be  executed,  or  even  adopted.  It  is  not  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  admit  the  fundamental  principles,  that  the 
State  has  as  much  right  to  claim  the  mental,  as  the  bodily 
services  of  its  citizenSi  and  to  require  suitable  preparations 
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lor  it,  and  that  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  as 
the  basis  of  moral  principle,  and  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  of  genuine  liberty,  the  plans  adopted  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  are  the  most  simple  and  excellent  which  could 
be  devised. 

FwLAMuroKT  ojr  Ma¥K<,  Not.  27,  1835. 


NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATING  THE  POOR. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  a  Britiab  Magazine,  and  though  specially 
applicable  to  England,  are  acarcely  lem  so  to  the  United  States.] 

Our  pages  will  not  suffice  to  enable  us  to  give  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  evidence  abroad,  proving  that  the  evils  that  effect 
the  manual-laboring  class,  are  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  information  among  themselves,  and  among  their  supe- 
riors. The  improvidence  of  the  lower  class  of  society  is  sys- 
tematically fostered,  if  not  in  a  great  measure  created,  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  rich  ;  through  the  channels  of  the  relief  sys- 
tem, on  the  one  hand,  and  subscription  charities  and  individual 
alms  giving  on  the  other  ;  this  ignorance  creates  the  necessity 
it  relieves,  but  does  not  relieve  all  the  necessity  it  creates.  In 
many  cases  eleemosynary  aid  is  the  greatest  evil  that  the  rich 
can  bestow  upon  their  pauper  brethren,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  it  makes  them  wretched,  and  keeps  them  so. 

We  would  ask,  in  simple  illustration  of  this  position,  those 
who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  charitable  distributions,  if 
those  whom  they  have  relieved  are  in  any  degree  improved  in 
condition.  If  this  kind  of  charity  is  persisted  in,  and  is  re- 
duced, as  in  many  cases  it  is,  to  a  regular  system,  no  amount 
whateverof  charitable  relief  can  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  it.  If  there  were  millions  instead 
of  thousands  to  dispose  of,  there  would  be  millions  instead  of 
thousands  of  applications.  The  root  of  this  great  evil  is  the 
profligate  and  brutish  improvidence  —  the  utter  recklessness 
of  the  future,  which  characterises  the  class  of  which  we  write ; 
and  which  isthe  result  of  improper  education,  and  the  want  of 
a  habit  which  education  has  never  been  brought  to  infix. 

The  peasant  and  the  laborer  must  be  taught  to  venerate 
himself  as  man.  The  paltry  fear  of  over-educating  the  poor 
must  be  cast  away,  when  the  consequences  of  under-educating 
them  are  written  in  such  painful  characters.  The  poor  man 
must  be  made  a  thinking  man ;  he  must  be  purified  in  bis 
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taste,  elevated  in  his  understanding,  and  made  capable  of  in- 
tellectual  pleasures;  he  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  cistinc- 
tions  of  society  without  envy,  and  must  be  taught  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to 
respect  them  for  this  reason.  He  must  understand  the 
structure  of  society,  and  not- be  left  to  form  the  conclusion 
that  everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  government  and  nothing 
by  himself.  He  must  have  the  means  of  comparing  his  own 
actual  condition,  bad  as  it  is,  with  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
in  former  times,  and  taught  to  draw  the  inference  that  labor 
properly  directed,  and  forethought  and  providence,  will  alone 
produce  any  further  change  in  his  favor. 

He  must  be  taught,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  his  education 
roust  be  extensive  by  means  of  mental  and  physical  influences, 
through  maturer  years,  with  a  view  to  the  multiplication  of 
household  comforts  and  mental  pleasures.  Everything  that 
can  soften  his  rugged  nature,  that  can  exalt  his  views,  with 
regard  to  himself  as  the  creature  of  God — born  for  eternity, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble  him  in  self-estimation,  must  con- 
tinually be  brought  before  his  mind,  and  it  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  and  duty  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  watch  over 
him  as  over  a  wayward  but  yet  promising  child,  vouchsafing 
him  their  first  and  best  attentions,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  seed,  thus  sown,  being  returned  to  them  again,  in  an 
abundant  harvest  of  good,  extending  to  generations  yet  to 
come,  and  prospectively  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 


(For  tho  Annals  of  Education.) 
HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  a  former  number.) 

It  is  a  powerful  truth,  under  the  light  garb  of  proverb,  which 
says,  — '  What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doins  well ;'  and 
to  nothing  can  it  be  more  profitably  applied,  and  in  nothing  is 
it  raore  necessary  to  be  remembered,  than  in  the  numerous 
petty  details  that  are  included  in  the  routine  of  a  school. 

After  our  little  pupil  has  thoroughly  learned  to  spell  in  the 
manner  previously  suggested,  and  has  at  length  commenced 
the  beautiful  science  of  reading,  what  should  be  the  next  step  r 
Shall  we  immediately  set  him  tasks  to  learn  by  rote,  in  which 
he  will  still  be  obliged  to  coin  out  his  sentences,  and  perhaps 
make  mistakes,  the  impression  of  which,  cannot,  by  any.  after 
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eiplanation,  from  the  teacher,  be  wholly  removed  ?  Or  is  it 
better  to  leave  this  matter  of  reading  entirely  as  a  recreation, 
unburdened  as  yet  by  any  hard  labor ;  and  to  find  something 
else  for  the  little  student  to  employ  his  exuberant  forces  upon  ? 
If  he  has  hitherto  proceeded  according  to  our  plan,  he  will 
have  previously  been  exercising  himself  in  learning  to  count, 
in  reading  and  making  the  figures,  and  in  writing  these  sue* 
cessively  on  the  slate,  at  least  up  to  ten  ;  if  he  has  not  dona 
so,  this  will  be  an  appropriate  exercise,  and  will  be  found  an 
easy,  and  generally  a  pleasant  task.  But  be  sure  that  it  is. 
thoroughly  acquired  ;  for  in  these  lessons  of  the  memory  alone, 
what  is  once  well  done,  is  done  forever.  (I  cannot  remember 
a  time  when  I  had  not  the  multiplication  table  at  my  tongue's 
end,  —  so  early  and  so  thoroughly  was  I  taught.) 

Now,  for  a  teacher  to  see  that  a  lesson  is  thoroughly  learned, 
is,  not  merely  to  set  the  child  before  him,  and  observe  that  he 
study  faithfully,  and  long  enough  ;  —  the  tcacher^s  part  is  as 
actively  important  as  the  child's  in  the  completion  of  the  de- 
sired end.  After  a  very  short  period  of  faithful  study,  let  him 
take  a  slate,  call  up  his  pupil  or  pupils,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  figures,  one  at  a  time^  requiring  each  to  be  named  ;  and  those 
least  easily  recalled,  should  be  made  again  and  again,  some- 
times several  times  in  succession  ;  —  then  make  a  number  of 
figures  together,  and  require  the  children  to  shew  you  a  5,  a  7, 
a  9,  and  so  on ;  and  not  until  it  is  evident  that  the  pupil  dis- 
tinctly knows,  and  invariably  recognizes  each  figure  on  seeing 
it,  should  he  be  permitted  to  write  them  down  ;  —  when  he  can 
do  this,  he  may  readily  go  on  with  them,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  to  100,  200,  &c.  Tell  your  pupils  in  order  to  this, 
however,  —  since  children  rarely  reason  from  analogy,  until 
taught  the  first  step  —  that  by  ty  and  teen  is  meant  ten,  — and 
that  eleven  means  one-ty  one,  twelve,  bne-ty  two,  thirteen,  or 
teen  and  three,  one-ty  three,  and  so  on.  When  they  come  to 
twenty  J  they  will  at  once  know  that  ty  is  ten,  and  you  will  tell 
them  that  twen^ty  is  two  tens,  as  one-ty  is  one  ten  —  twen 
meaning  two ;  thir,  three  —  thirty,  three  tens  ;  for,  four  —  forty, 
four  tens ;  fif,  five  —  fifty,  five  tens ;  fiftyone,  five  tens  and 
one,  &c.  When  they  reach  5tar-ty,  they  will  be  on  smooth 
water,  and  if  you  question  them  pleasantly,  will  probably  assure 
you  with  eager  voices  and  sparkling  eyes,  that  six-ty  is  six  tens, 
—  sixtyone,  six  tens  and  one,  and  so  on,  to  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety.  If  your  pupils  love  you,  the  interest  you  feel  will 
ahvays  be  sufficient  to  inspire  it  in  them  —  and  then  half  your 
work  for  the  present  and  the  future  is  accomplished,  since  a 
desire  for  knowledse,  and  an  interest  in  acquiring  it,  will  ensure 
fiiccew.    When  they  can  read  and  write  figures,  and  combi- 
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I  have  said  their  feet  are  smaller  for  being  bandaged.  So  is 
a  hand  or  an  arm.  Action — healthy,  constant  action  —  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  Why  it  is  so,  is  another  thing.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  it  is 
a  principle  or  law  of  the  great  Creator  which  cannot  be  evaded. 
More  than  this  ;  if  you  bind  some  parts  of  the  body  tightly,  so 
as  to  compress  them  as  much  as  you  can  without  producing 
actual  pain,  you  will  find  that  the  part  no.t  only  ceases  to 
grow,  but  actually  dwindles  away.  I  have  seen  this  tried  again 
and  again.  Even  the  solid  parts  perish  under  pressure. 
When  a  person  first  wears  a  false  head  of  hair,  the  clasp  which 
rests  upon  the  head,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  being 
new  and  elastic,  and  pressing  rather  closely,  will,  in  a  few 
months,  make  quite  an  indentation  in  the  cranium,  or  bone  of 
the  head.     This  has  often  happened. 

Now  is  it  probable  —  nay,  is  it  possible  —  that  the  lungs, 
especially  those  of  young  persons,  can  expand  and  come  to 
their  full  and  natural  size  under  pressure,  even  though  the 
pressure  should  be  slight  ?  Must  they  not  be  weakened  ? 
And  if  the  pressure  be  strong,  as  it  sometimes  is,  must  they 
not  dwindle  away  ? 

We  know,  too,  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  that  tight  lacing  must  injure  them.  Many  mothers 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  what  physicians  mean,  when  they 
say  that  corsets  impede  the  circulation,  by  preventing  the  full 
and  undisturbed  action  of  the  lungs.  They  get  no  higher 
ideas  of  the  motion  of  the  chest,  than  what  is  connected  with 
bending  the  body  forward  and  backward,  from  right  to  left, 
&c.  They  know  that,  if  dressed  too  tightly,  this  motion  is  not 
so  free  as  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  but  if  they  are  not  so  closely 
laced  as  to  prevent  that  free  bending  of  the  body  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  they  think  there  can  be  no  danger;  or  at 
least,  none  of  consequence. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  sort  of  motion  is  not  that  to  which 
physicians  refer,  when  they  complain  of  corsets.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  bending  of  the  whole  body  is  performed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  not  those  of  the  chest.  The  latter 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  true,  that  even  this  motion 
ought  not  to  be  hindered ;  but  if  it  is,  the  evil  is  one  of  little 
comparative  magnitude. 

Every  time  we  breathy  naturally,  all  the  ribs,  together  with 
the  breast  bone,  have  motion.  The  ribs  rise,  and  spread  a 
little  outward,  especially  towards  the  fore  part.  The  breast 
bone  not  only  rises,  but  swings  forward  a  little,  like  a  pendu- 
lum.    But  the  moment  the  chest  is  swathed  or  bandaged,  this 
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motion  must  be  hindered ;  and  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
tightness. 

On  this  point,  those  persons  make  a  sad  mistake^  who  say 
that  '  a  busk  not  too  wide  nor  too  rigid  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  supporting  spine,  and  to  assist,  rather  than  impede  the 
efforts  of  nature,  to  keep  the  body  erect.' 

Can  we  seriously  compare  the  offices  of  the  spine  with  those 
of  the  ribs,  and  suppose  that  because  the  former  is  fixed  hke  a 
post,  at  the  back  part  of  the  lungs,  therefore  an  artificial  post 
in  front  would  be  useful  ?  Why,  we  might  just  as  well  argue 
in  favor  of  hanging  weights  to  a  door,  or  a  clog  to  a  pendu- 
lum, in  order  to  make  it  swing  backwards  and  forwards  more 
easily.  We  might  almost  as  well  say  that  the  elbow  ought  to 
be  made  firm,  to  correspond  with  the  shouldeYs,  and  thus  be- 
come advocates  for  letting  the  &tays  or  bandages  enclose  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  fasten  it  firmly  to  the  side.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  in  the  latter  case,  aside  from  a  little  incon- 
venience, would  not  be  half  so  destructive  to  health  as  in  the 
former.  The  ribs,  where  they  join  to  the  back  bone,  form 
hinges;  and  hinges  are  made  for  motion.  But  if  you  fasten 
them  to  a  post  in  front,  of  what  value  are  the  hinges? 

But  I  might  appeal  to  facts.  Let  us  look  at  females  around 
us  generally.  Do  their  countenances  indicate  that  they  enjoy 
as  good  health  as  they  did  when  dress  was  worn  more  loosely  ? 
Have  they  not  oftener  a  leaden  hue,  as  if  the  blood  in  ihcm 
was  darker?  Are  ihey  not  oftener  short-breathed  than  for- 
merly ?  As  they  advance  in  life,  have  they  not  more  chronic 
diseases  ?  Are  not  their  chests  smaller  and  weaker?  And  as 
the  doctrine  that  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  other  members 
suffer  with  it,  is  not  less  true  in  physiology  than  in  morals,  do 
we  not  find  other  organs  besides  the  lungs  weakened  ?  Sur- 
geons and  physicians,  who,  like  faithful  sentinels,  have  watched 
at  their  posts  half  a  century,  tell  us,  moreover,  that  if  these 
foolish  and  injurious  practices  to  which  I  refer  arc  tolerated 
two  centuries  longer,  every  female  will  be  deformed,  and  the 
whole  race  greatly  degenerated,  physically  and  morally. 

Those  with  whom  no  arguments  will  avail,  are  recommended 
to  read  the  following  remarks  from  the  Moral  Reformer,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  119: 

*  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  Mac«:ill,  that  in  Tunis, 
after  a  girl  is  engaged,  or  betrothed,  she  is  then  fattened.  For 
this  purpose,  she  is  cooped  up  in  'a  small  room,  and  shackles 
of  gold  and  silver  are  placed  upon  her  ancles  and  wrists,  as  a 
piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  dis- 
chargedy  despatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which 
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the  former  wife  wore,  are  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and 
she  is  fed  till  they  are  tilled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The 
food  used  for  this  custom,  worthy  the  barbarians,  is  called 
droygh.  With  this  and  their  national  dish,  cnscasoo,  the  bride  is 
literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon. 

'  We  laugh  at  all  this,  and  well  we  may  ;  but  there  are  cus- 
toms not  very  far  from  home,  no  less  ridiculous. 

'  There  is  a  country  four  or  five  thousand  miles  westward  of 
Tunis,  where  the  females,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  emaciated 
for  marriage,  instead  of  being  fattened.  This  process  is  begun, 
in  part,  by  shackles  —  not  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps,  but  of 
wood,  and  instead  of  being  put  on  loosely,  and  causing  the 
body  or  limbs  to  fill  them,  they  are  made  to  compress  the  body 
in  the  outset ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the 
shackles  are  contracted  or  tightened.  As  with  the  Eastern,  so 
with  the  Western  females,  many  of  them  die  under  the  pro- 
cess; though  a  far  greater  number  die  at  a  remote  period,  as 
the  consequence  of  it.' 
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TEM. 

We   have  recently   conversed  with  several  ofllicers  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  reference  to  their  system  ol  education. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  system  and  to  understand  completely 
any  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  kingdom, 
the    State,    the    church,    and    the   school,   are   inseparably 
united  by  numerous  and  intimate  bonds.     The  Government  is 
at  the   head  of  the  church   and   the  school  —  if  we  may  be 
allowed    to  use  the  latter  term  in  tlie  same  general  sense  as 
the  other,  to  include  all  the  schools   ot  the   kingdom.     It  as- 
sumes the  right  to   prescribe   that  every  village  must  have  its 
church  and  its  school,  that  every  man  shall  have  the  means  of 
religious   instruction — that  every   child    shall   attend   some 
school.     It  does  this  on  the  ground  that  its  citizens  should  be 
prepared  to  become  goiod  subjects,  and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
without  receiving  both  intellectual  and  religious   instruction. 
Its  right    is  undisputed  to  preserve  the  bodies   of  its  subjects 
from   injury,  and  to  have'  them  traiped  to  military  exercises, 
and   military  skill,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  serve  and 
defend  their  country  by  physical  power,  and  prevented  from 
becoming  burdens  for  want  of  it.     It  claims  the  same  right  to 
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guard  their  mindd  from  debasement  and  corruption — lore- 
quire,  thai  they  should  receive  that  instruction  which  will  aid 
them  in  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  in  being  useful  to  their 
country  ;  and  that  moral  training,  which  will  make  them  good 
subjects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  any  officer 
of  Slate,  or  church,  or  school  here,  that  order  can  be  secured  in 
a  community  without  religion,  or  that  morality  can  have  any 
other  solid  basis  than  Christian  instruction  and  christian  train^ 
ingj  in  a  christian  spirit.  In  reference  to  mere  secular  in- 
struction, the  slate  prescribes  .the  subjects  and  directs  the 
modes  of  teaching  through  a  number  of  instructors,  and  a 
body  of  inspectors  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  appointed 
simply  for  their  qualifications  in  this  respect  without  any  of 
those  distracting  questions  and  jealousies  about  party  or  sect 
which  would  embarrass  our  governments.  But  in  regard  to 
religion,  it  assumes  only  the  right  to  decide,  and  to  insist,  that 
instruction  shall  be  given  ;  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  each  church 
the  entire  direction  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

The  laws,  however,  decide  one  point  absolutely,  that  religious 
instruction  must  take  the  first  place  in  importance,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  business  of  this  school  daily,  for  not  less  than  one 
hour  in  six.  It  will  not  permit  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  weekly  catechetical  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
given  with  a  regularity  and  minuteness  unknown  to  our  clergy 
in  general,  and  still  less  to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  instruc- 
tion of  parents,  so  many  of  whom  cannot  if  they  will,  or  will 
not  if  they  can,  attend  properly  to  this  part  of  their  children's 
education. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  the  laws  appear  lo 
secure  every  important  point.  Provision  is  first  made  for  the 
preparation  of  christian  school  masters,  of  the  leading  denom- 
ination, by  the  establishment  of  distinct  seminaries  for  teachers, 
sustained  by  government.  But  regulated  and  inspected  by  the 
clergy  of  the  respective  churches.  Where  the  parents  in  a 
school  district  are  agreed  in  religious  opinions,  a  teacher  of 
the  same  sect  gives  religious  instruction,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  and  everything  goes  on  with  regularity  and  in 
harmony. 

In  places  where  each  of  two  or  more  denominations  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  the  Government,  al- 
though connected  of  itself  with  the  reformed,  or  as  it  is  now 
termed  the  evangelical  church,  consisting  of  the  old  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  united,  establishes  and  sustains  schools  for  each. 

14* 
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The  Catholic  Seminaries  supply  teachers  for  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  even  the  Jewish  children  are  furnished  with  an  in- 
structor of  their  own  sect. 

The  most  perplexing  case  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  small  village  or  district  are  so  divided  that  no  single  sect  is 
sufficiently  numerous  to  sustain  a  school.  Here  the  laws 
direct  that  a  ^  simultaneous  school '  shall  be  established ;  that 
is,  —  one  in  which  children  of  all  sects  are  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  intellectual  instruction.  Still,  the  Government 
here  insists,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Pastors  are  accordingly  required  to 
give  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  in  regard  to  the  faithful  performance  of  this 
duty  ;  whilst  no  interterence  is  allowed  as  to  the  opinions  taught. 
There  is  so  little  jealousy  between  good  men,  even  of  different 
denominations,  that  the  teacher  of  such  schools  is  sometimes 
of  one  sect,  sometimes  of  another. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
establishes  certain  fixed  points  of  support,  which  leave  room 
for  universal  and  indefinite  improvement,  and  which  brings 
every  institution  of  society  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  It  se- 
cures permanent  superintendents  devoted  to  these  objects, 
previously  well-qualified,  and  gaining  every  year  stpres 
of  experience  for  themselves,  and  the  minister  of  education, 
by  their  regular  tones  of  inspection  and  examination,  and 
aided  by  the  more  detailed  reports  of  local  inspectors.  It  is 
in  this  manner  they  furnish  every  child  in  the  land  with  a 
complete  and  harmonious  course  of  instruction  of  the  best 
kind,  and  confer  no  power  on  a  subject,  without  endeavoring 
to  instil  the  principles  and  form  the  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling  which  shall  direct  him  in  using  it  aright. 

The  nature  of  the  Government  also  enables  them  to  execute 
a  law,  —  which  however  reasonable,  might  meet  with  resistance 
elsewhere,  —  to  secure  by  civil  regulation  the  attendance  of 
every  child  on  the  instruction  thus  provided. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight,  difficult  to  apply  such  a  system 
to  countries  differently  situated.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that 
where  the  direction  rests  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  light 
must  be  more  extensively  diffused,  and  education  better  un- 
derstood, and  more  highly  appreciated,  before  such  measures 
can  be  executed,  or  even  adopted.  It  is  not  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  admit  the  fundamental  principles,  that  the 
State  has  as  much  right  to  claim  the  mental,  as  the  bodily 
services  of  its  citizens,  and  to  require  suitable  preparations 
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lor  it,  and  that  religious  instruction  is  indispensable, 
the  basis  of  moral  principle,  and  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  Co 
the  laws,  and  of  genuine  liberty,  the  plans  adopted  to  carry 
them  into  efiect,  are  the  most  simple  and  excellent  which  could 
be  devised. 

F&AjixroRT  ojr  Maykx,  Not.  27,  1635. 


NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATING  THE  POOR. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  a  Britiah  Magazine,  and  though  specially 
applicable  to  England,  are  scarcely  less  so  to  the  United  States.] 

Our  pages  will  not  suffice  to  enable  us  to  give  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  evidence  abroad,  proving  that  the  evils  that  effect 
the  manual-laboring  class,  are  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  information  among  themselves,  and  among  their  supe- 
riors. The  improvidence  of  the  lower  class  of  society  is  sys- 
tematically fostered,  if  not  in  a  great  measure  created,  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  rich  ;  through  the  channels  of  the  relief  sys- 
tem, on  the  one  hand,  and  subscription  charities  and  individual 
alms  giving  on  the  other  ;  this  ignorance  creates  the  necessity 
it  relieves,  but  does  not  relieve  all  the  necessity  it  creates.  In 
many  cases  eleemosynary  aid  is  the  greatest  evil  that  the  rich 
can  bestow  upon  their  pauper  brethren,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  it  makes  them  wretched,  and  keeps  them  so. 

We  would  ask,  in  simple  illustration  of  this  position,  those 
who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  charitable  distributions,  if 
those  whom  they  have  relieved  are  in  any  degree  improved  in 
condition.  If  this  kind  of  charity  is  persisted  in,  and  is  re- 
duced, as  in  many  cases  it  is,  to  a  regular  system,  no  amount 
whatever  of  charitable  relief  can  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  it.  If  there  were  millions  instead 
of  thousands  to  dispose  of,  there  would  be  millions  instead  of 
thousands  of  applications.  The  root  of  this  great  evil  is  the 
profligate  and  brutish  improvidence  —  the  utter  recklessness 
of  the  future,  which  characterises  the  class  of  which  we  write ; 
and  which  isthe  result  of  improper  education,  and  the  want  of 
a  habit  which  education  has  never  been  brought  to  infix. 

The  peasant  and  the  laborer  must  be  taught  to  venerate 
himself  as  man.  The  paltry  fear  of  over-educating  the  poor 
must  be  cast  away,  when  the  consequences  of  under-educating 
them  are  written  in  such  painful  characters.  The  poor  man 
must  be  made  a  thinking  man ;  he  must  be  purified  in  bis 
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taste,  elevated  in  his  understanding,  and  made  capable  of  in-* 
tellectual  pleasures;  he  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  c':slinc« 
tions  of  society  without  Qiwy,  and  must  be  taught  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to 
respect  them  for  this  reason.  He  must  understand  the 
structure  of  society,  and  not- be  left  to  form  the  conclusion 
that  everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  government  and  notiiing 
by  himself.  He  must  have  the  means  of  comparing  his  own 
actual  condition,  bad  as  it  is,  with  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
in  former  times,  and  taught  to  draw  the  inference  that  labor 
properly  directed,  and  forethought  and  providence,  will  alone 
produce  any  further  change  in  his  favor. 

He  must  be  taught,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  his  education 
must  be  extensive  by  means  of  mental  and  physical  influences, 
through  maturer  years,  with  a  view  to  the  multiplication  of 
household  comforts  and  mental  pleasures.  Everything  that 
can  soften  his  rugged  nature,  that  can  exalt  his  views,  with 
regard  to  himself  as  the  creature  of  God — born  for  eternity, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble  him  in  self-estimation,  must  con- 
tinually be  brought  before  his  mind,  and  it  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  and  duty  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  watch  over 
him  as  over  a  wayward  but  yet  promising  child,  vouchsafing 
him  their  first  and  best  attentions,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  seed,  thus  sown,  being  returned  to  them  again,  in  an 
abundant  harvest  of  good,  extending  to  generations  yet  to 
come,  and  prospectively  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 


(For  the  Annals  nr  Education.) 
HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

(Continued  from  a  former  number.) 

It  is  a  powerful  truth,  under  the  light  garb  of  proverb,  which 
says, — 'What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  ^oin^  u;<;// ;'  and 
to  nothing  can  it  be  more  profitably  applied,  and  in  nothing  is 
it  more  necessary  to  be  remembered,  than  in  the  numerous 
petty  details  that  are  included  in  the  routine  of  a  school. 

After  our  little  pupil  has  thoroughly  learned  to  spell  in  the 
manner  previously  suggested,  and  has  at  length  commenced 
the  beautiful  science  of  reading,  what  should  be  the  next  step  ? 
Shall  we  immediately  set  him  tasks  to  learn  by  rote,  in  which 
he  will  still  be  obliged  to  coin  out  his  sentences,  and  perhaps 
make  mistakes,  the  impression  of  which,  cannot,  by  any  after 
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explanation,  from  the  teacher,  be  wholly  removed  ?  Or  is  it 
better  to  leave  this  matter  of  reading  entirely  as  a  recreation, 
unburdened  as  yet  by  any  hard  labor;  and  to  find  something 
else  for  the  little  student  to  employ  bis  exuberant  forces  upon  ? 
If  he  has  hitherto  proceeded  according  to  our  plan,  he  will 
have  previously  been  exercising  himself  in  learning  to  count, 
in  reading  and  making  the  figures,  and  in  writing  these  suc- 
cessively on  the  slate,  at  least  up  to  ten  ;  if  he  has  not  done 
so,  this  will  be  an  appropriate  exercise,  and  will  be  found  an 
easy,  and  generally  a  pleasant  task.  But  be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  acquired  ;  for  in  these  lessons  of  the  memory  alone, 
what  is  once  well  done,  is  done  forever.  (I  cannot  remember 
a  time  when  I  had  not  the  multiplication  table  at  my  tongue's 
end,  —  so  early  and  so  thoroughly  was  I  taught.) 

Now,  for  a  teacher  to  see  that  a  lesson  is  thoroughly  learned, 
is,  not  merely  to  set  the  child  before  him,  and  observe  that  he 
study  faithfully,  and  long  enough  ;  —  the  teacher's  part  is  as 
actively  important  as  the  child's  in  the  completion  of  the  de- 
sired end.  After  a  very  short  period  of  faithful  study,  let  him 
take  a  slate,  call  up  his  pupil  or  pupils,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  figures,  one  at  a  timcy  requiring  each  to  be  named ;  and  those 
least  easily  recalled,  should  be  made  again  and  again,  some- 
times several  times  in  succession  ;  —  then  make  a  number  of 
figures  together,  and  require  the  children  to  shew  you  a  5,  a  7, 
a  9,  and  so  on ;  and  not  until  it  is  evident  that  the  pupil  dis- 
tinctly knows,  and  invariably  recognizes  each  figure  on  seeing 
it,  should  he  be  permitted  to  write  them  down  ;  —  when  he  can 
do  this,  he  may  readily  go  on  with  them,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  to  100,  200,  &c.  Tell  your  pupils  in  order  to  this, 
however,  —  since  children  rarely  reason  from  analogy,  until 
taught  the  first  step  —  that  by  ty  and  teen  is  meant  ten,  — and 
that  eleven  means  one-ty  one,  twelve,  bne-ty  two,  thirteen,  or 
teen  and  three,  one-ty  three,  and  so  on.  When  they  come  to 
twenty,  they  will  at  once  know  that  ty  is  ten,  and  you  will  tell 
them  that  twen^ty  is  two  tens,  as  one-ty  is  one  ten  —  twen 
meaning  two ;  thir,  three  —  thirty,  three  tens  ;  for,  four  —  forty, 
four  tens ;  fif,  five  —  fifty,  five  tens ;  fiftyone,  five  tens  and 
one,  &c.  When  they  reach  six-iy,  they  will  be  on  smooth 
water,  and  if  you  question  them  pleasantly,  will  probably  assure 
you  with  eager  voices  and  sparkling  eyes,  that  six-ty  is  six  tens, 
—  sixtyone,  six  tens  and  one,  and  so  on,  to  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety.  If  your  pupils  love  you,  the  interest  you  feel  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  inspire  it  in  them  —  and  then  half  your 
work  for  the  present  and  the  future  is  accomplished,  since  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  an  interest  in  acquiring  it,  will  ensure 
miccesfl.    When  they  can  read  and  write  figures,  and  combi- 
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nations  of  figures  with  ease,  give  them  the  multiplication  table* 
Go  on  slowly  and  surely  with  this  exercise,  never  permitting  a 
new  line  to  be  studied,  until  every  part  of  the  preceding  can 
be  accurately  repeated,  '  backward  and  forward  and  skipping 
about.'  By  the  time  half  of  this  table  is  thoroughly  acquired, 
your  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  read  with  fluency  any  lesson 
suited  to  the  level  of  his  capacity,  and  none  other  should  ever 
be  given. 

There  was  a  little  work  of  Blair's,  (I  know  not  if  it  continue 
in  print)  entitled,  *  A  Catechism  of  Common  Things,'  which,  in 
simple  question  and  answer,  gave  the  knowledge  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  their  number  and  names,  —  those  of  the  month  and 
year,  of  the  seasons,  of  time,  <fec.  &c.  The  first  part  of  this 
little  book,  only,  is  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  study  of 
very  young  children  ;  but  this,  or  something  of  a  similar  kind, 
may  be  made  highly  useful,  as  preparatory  to  graver  studies. 
Ignorance  of  this  common  knowledge,  which  time  and  chance 
are  generally  expected  to  instil,  without  the  aid  of  study,  may 
sometimes  disgrace  children,  not  of  the  smallest  growth,  and 
who  may  be  good  book  scholars.  In  learning  these  apparently 
trifling  and  ignoble  things,  another  advantage  is  gained,  —  the 
child  is  learning  how  to  study,  is  finding  out  that  he  has  a 
memory,  and  that  it  may  be  cultivated  ;  he  is  preparing  himself 
for  the  business  of  the  succeeding  years. 

A  teacher  who  possesses  any  ingenuity,  may  contrive  to  in- 
stil a  vast  deal  of  this  common  knowledge,  while  instructing 
his  pupils  in  the  regular  school  sciences.  And  from  a  little 
book  like  the  first  part  of  Blair's  Catechism,  there  is  a  fund  of 
material,  which  will  suggest  it,  in  infinite  variety.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  reminiscences  of  my  school  labors,  is  connected 
with  a  class  of  children,  who  had  been  with  me  from  the  very 
A,  B,  C,  (and  this  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  a  school  such  as 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.) 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  children  who  composed 
this  class,  perhaps  averaged  four  years  and  a  half  old.  I  gave 
them  Blair  as  a  sort  of  text  book  —  a  short  lesson  to  learn  by 
rote,  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  —  for  simple  occupation,  and 
to  cultivate  the  memory  ;  and  when  I  believed  they  had  studied 
it  to  the  best  of  their  childish  ability,  the  class  was  called,  and 
a  merry  and  happy  hour  did  it  usually  afford  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  I  gave  out,  perhaps,  the  question,  *  What  is  mor- 
tar made  of?'  the  next,  *  What  is  it  used  for  ?'  or  others  of  a 
similar  character.  If  answered  in  the  words  of  the  book,  some- 
times not  quite  intelligible,  for  what  author  can  make  his  lan- 
guage always  comprehenaible  to  the  infant  intellect  ?     I  en* 
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deavored  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  by  examples,  adding 
numerous  questions  suggested  by  the  subject  to  my  nrind,  and 
which  should  draw  forth  the  ttioughts  and  ideas  of  theirs  :  all 
in  familiar  conversation  ;  each  day,  though  in  a  varied  manner, 
recapittJating,  and  adding  to  the  stock,  until  some  of  the  in- 
telligent little  creatures  could  go  on,  step  by  step,  in  building 
a  house,  telling  me  ihe  articles  required,  where  they  were  ob- 
tained, for  what,  and  how  they  were  used.  This  is  but  an 
example.  They  could  tell  the  of  the  metals  and  precious 
stones  ;  which  is  the  hardest,  which  the  most  valuable,  which 
the  heaviest, — not  as  a  lesson,  but  all  in  the  pleasantest  and 
most  familiar  conversation  ;  yet  all  of  us  too  engrossed  and 
interested,  to  allow  of  any  playing  or  trifling,  or  admission  of 
irrelevant  subjects,  which  might  seem  naturally  to  suggest 
themselves.  1  generally  ended  by  propounding  some  simple 
conundrum,  —  such,  of  course,  as  could  be  of  some  use,  and 
it  was  no  less  interesting  than  amusing,  to  note  their  answers. 
I  remember  once  asking  them,  '  What  is  that  which  every- 
thing has,  and  a  pudding  hasV  One  little  boy  of  live  years, 
answered,  '  Organs,  —  I  don't  mean  the  musical  instrument, 
but  properties.'  This  was  a  more  philosophical  answer  than 
the  technical  one,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  discover  without 
considerable  assistance,  that  it  was  a  '  name.' 
'  Next  to  these  trifles  of  light  and  easy  acquirement,  I  think 
(after  some  experience,  and  considerable  thought  and  observa- 
tion,) that  geography  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  study  which  is  in 
itself,  or  which  may  be  made  most  simple  and  attractive  to 
children  generally ;  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  those 
of  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  (their  rudiments  only, 
of  course,  is  meant.)  I  am  of  opinion,  be  it  remembered,  that 
all  study  may  be  made  interesting  and  attractive  —  but  not 
that  it  may  be  made  light  and  easy.  True  study  is,  and  must 
be,  labor  ;  but  may  we  not  learn  to  love  labor  as  well  as  to  love 
play  ?     1  believe  that  we  can. 


I^For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 
LYING   TO  CURE   LYING. 


'  Oh,  how  I  am  vexed  with  Horace ! '  said  Mrs  Benson  to  a 
friend  one  day.  *  He  is  become  a  dreadfully  bad  boy.  He 
tells  so  many  falsehoods  that  there  is  no  getting  along  with 
him.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  What  can  be  done 
with  him  ?  '     Horace   was   present.     '  He   will  lie  to  me  and 
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Mary  too/  she  continued,  ^  as  fast  as  he  can  speak.    Oh,  that 
somebody  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with  him  ! ' 

<  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  him,'  said  the  friend. 
'  Send  him  to  Westminster.  You  have  heard  of  Lying  Sam, 
I  dare  say  ? '  '  No,  never  ;  \  said  Mrs  Benson.  *  Why,  what 
about  him  ?'  ^  Oh,  nothing,  except  that  he  is  a  great  liar  ;  the 
greatest  in  all  that  country  ;  and  such  a  trouble  had  he  become 
sometime  ago  to  the  community,  that  they  shut  him  up  in  a 
large  building,  and  kept  him  confined  there,  constantly.' 
(Horace  was  all  attention.)     '  Now  if  Horace  is  such  a  boy  as 

Jou  represent,  I  advise  you  to  send  him  to  Westminster,  and 
ave  him  shut  up  with-  Lying  Sam.  You  need  not  fear  that 
he  will  starve.  He  will  be  as  well  fed  as  Sam  is.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  that  he  must  stay  there.  Nobody  will  let  him 
out ;  at  least  until  he  is  rid  of  his  propensity  to  lying.' 
.  *  He  shall  go  there  at  once,'  said  Mrs  Benson.  *■  I  will  write 
to  Lying  Sam,  and  get  him  admitted.'  '  You  must  not  write 
to  Sam,'  said  her  friend ;  '  but  to  Mr  Johnson,  who  has  the 
oversight  of  him.  Mr  Johnson  will  probably  receive  him.' 
'  It  shall  be  done,  immediately  ; '  said  Mrs  Benson. 

During  the  whole  conversation  Mrs  Benson *s  friend  pre- 
served the  utmost  gravity,  and  appeared  to  be  in  earnest ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  affected  countenance  of  Mrs  Benson, 
Horace  would  have  been  deceived.  But  he  saw  at  length,* 
pretty  plainly,  that  the  whole  was  a  farce ;  and  instead  of 
doing  him  any  good,  it  only  hardened  him.  And  why  should 
it  not  have  had  such  an  effect?  The  whole  was  a  falsehood, 
invented  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  concerted  lie  to  cure  a 
habit  of  lying,  inadvertently  acquired.  There  was  no  such 
person  as  Lying  Sam,  either  in  Westminster,  or  any  where 
else  ;  and  Horace  knew  it,  before  all  was  over.  And  the  effect 
upon  him,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  most  obviously  to  harden 
him. 

And  what  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  case,  this  very 
friend  who  planned  the  farce,  and  was  a  principal  actor  in  it, 
is  forever  finding  fault  with  parents  and  teachers  about  the 
management  of  their  children  ;  saying  that  we  teach  them  all 
manner  of  evil  conduct,  in  word  and  deed,  and  then  charge  it 
on  the  natures  which  God  has  given  them.  Tn  short,  he  is 
always  talking,  but  seldom  doing  He  is  always  telling  what 
may  be  done,  by  others ;  while  his  own  practice  is  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  that  of  those  whom  he  most  loudly  condemns. 
Not  a  few  of  my  readers  may  by  this  time  begin  to  smile, 
supposing  that  I  too  have  been  lying,  to  cure  lying,  in  the 
relating  of  such  a  story.  But  it  is  not  so.    What  I  have  related 
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passed  under  my  own  observation,  not  two  months  ago  ;  and 
is  substantially  a  matter  of  fact,  except  that  the  names  men- 
tioned are  fictitious.  I  do  not  believe  in  telling  a  falsehood, 
under  any  circumstances,  not  even  on  paper ;  especially  to  re- 
form others. 

And  yet  it  is  perpetually  done.  We  begin  to  educate  child- 
ren to  falsehood  from  their  veriest  infancy.  The  parent  who, 
having  something  in  the  hand  for  which  the  child  takes  a  fancy, 
puts  him  off  by  denying  that  there  is  anything  in  his  hand  — 
what  does  he,  but  teach  falsehood  ?  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Simply  and  naturally  the  following.  The  child,  by 
and  by,  has  something  in  his  hand  that  the  parent  or  some 
other  individual  wants,  but  which  he  chooses  to  retain.  So  he 
shuts  his  hand  closely,  and  perhaps  insists  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  him  ?  He  has  your  example  and 
authority  for  lying.  Will  you  punish  Jiim  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  correct  for  you  to  punish  yourself?  Are  not  you  the  ag- 
gressor —  the  law  breaker  ? 

Parents,  I  again  say,  teach  their  children  almost  all  sorts  of 
misconduct  by  their  example — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Would  it  were  the  cus- 
tom in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  certain  eastern  countries,  to  com- 
pel parents  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  all  transgressions  which 
they  are  the  means  of  inducing  their  children  to  commit. 

The  vice  of  lying  is  said,  by  judicious  teachers,  to  be  upon 
the  increase,  especially  in  our  cities.  Religious  parents,  it  is 
even  affirmed,  unwilling  as  they  are  to  accredit  the  statement, 
very  often  have  lying  children.  May  not  the  fact  be  easily  ae- 
counted  for  ?  Does  it  not  grow  out  of  the  rage  which  univer- 
sally prevails  for  money  making,  which  leaves  the  parent  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  rising  character  of  his  children  ?  But  if 
80  —  if  this  is  the  source  of  the  evil ;  if  lying  is  the  result  of 
parental  neglect ;  if  money  does  become  a  root  of  all  evil,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  and  if  it  leads,  often  to  the  destruction  of 
the  soul, —« is  it  not  high  time  for  money  making  parents  to  stop 
and  consider  ?  Will  any  parent  persevere  in  being  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  own  children  ;  especially  the  destroyer  of  their 
immortal  souls  ?  A. 

15 
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INTELLECTUAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  INFANTS. 

[The  foHttwing  oliservatioiis  on  the  Intellectual  Intlruotion  of  Infants,  are 
from  i)r  Dick's  new  volume  '  On  tbu  Menlul  IlluiauiAtion  and  Mural  luiprore- 
nient  of  Mankind/] 

As  the  senses  are  the  primary  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  every 
object  within  view,  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  convey  a  new  idea,  should  be  distinctly  preswited  to 
the  mind  of  a  child.  He  should  be  taught  to  contemplate  it, 
for  some  time,  with  steadiness  and  attention,  and  the  sound  or 
name  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  frequently  repeated  to  him. 
In  order  gradually  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  information, 
the  objects  more  immediately  around  him,  may,  in  the  first  in- 
•tanccy  be  separately  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  uniformly 
accompanying  the  name  with  the  exhibition  of  the  object. 

lie  should  next  be  occasionally  led  into  the  fields,  and  to 
the  banks  of  a  river,  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  a  seaport, 
if  such  places  lie  adjacent,  and  his  attention  directed  to  the 
most  prominent  objects  connected  with  those  scenes ;  care  be^ 
ing  taken  not  to  confuse  his  imagination  with  too  many  objects 
at  one  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  about  three  or  four  objects  at  a  time — such  as  a  house, 
a  tree,  a  cow,  and  a  horse.  To  these  his  attention  should  be 
particularly  ri vetted,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  object,  and  its  name, 
may  be  inseparably  connected,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon 
his  mind.  Afterwards,  other  objects,  as  a  ship,  a  boat,  a  spire, 
a  flower,  the  clouds,  &c.,  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  pre- 
sented to  his  view,  varying  the  scene,  and  gradually  presenting 
new  objects  to  his  attention. 

When  he  has  thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  compose  the  scene  around  him,  he 
may  be  desired  to  point  out  any  particular  object  when  its 
name  is  mentioned.  Supposing  him  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  —  let  him  bo  desired  to  point  to  a  tree,  a 
•heep,  or  a  boat,  if  such  objects  are  within  view  ;  and  by  this 
means,  he  will  become  gradually  familiarized  with  the  scenery 
of  nature,  and  the  terms  by  which  its  various  facts  are  distin- 
guished. His  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  sky,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  its  objects,  but  for 
tracing  their  motions. 

Let  him  be  taken  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  will  observe 
the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  let  him  be 
brought  to  the  same  position  to  behold  his  setting,  and  let  him 
be  taught  to  mark  the  diflferent  direction  in  which  he  set,  from 
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lliat  in  which  he  arose  ;  from  which  he  will  naturally  conclude 
fhat  motion  of  some  kind  or  other  has  taken  place. 

In  like  manner,  libont  twilight,  when  the  moon  begins  to 
appear,  let  him  be  directed,  from  a  certain  station,  to  mark  her 
position  in  the  heavens,  with  respect  to  certain  objects  on  the 
earth  over  which  she  apperrs  ;  and  before  going  to  bed,  let  her 
be  viewed  from  the  same  station,  and  the  diflerent  position  in 
which  she  then  appears,  pointed  out.  tSuch  observations  will 
pave  the  way  for  more  particular  instructions  on  such  subjects, 
as  he  advances  in  years. 

In  the  same  manner,  artificial  objects  of  various  descrip- 
tions, as  windmills,  tables,  sofas,  piano  fortes  clocks,  watches, 
globes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  may  be  exhibited,  and 
some  of  their  uses  explained.  It  might  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  child  of  two  years  old  a  lesson  of  this  kind  every  day,  — 
making  it  a  rule,  to  have,  if  possible,  some  new  object  to  ex- 
hibit to  him  at  every  lesson,  and  occasionally  recurring  to  the 
objects  to  which  his  attention  was  formerly  directed,  that  they 
may  become  still  more  familiar  to  his  mind. 

In  communicating  to  children  the  name  of  the  various 
objects  of  nature  and  art,  all  improper  pronunciations  and 
diminuiivas  ought  to  be  avoided — such  as  doggie ,  cattie^ 
horsif,  <hatrtey  instead  of  dog,  cat,  horse,  chair.  It  should  be 
considered  as  an  importont  rule  in  infant  education  —  that  a 
child  should  never  be  taught  any  pronunciation^  or  any  stnd- 
ment,  oyinioUy  or  idea  whatever,  which  he  will  afterwards  bt 
obliged  to  unlearn. 

Were  this  rule  universally  attended  to,  in  connection  with 
the  hints  now  suggested,  the  path  to  knowledge  would  be  ren- 
dered smooth  and  easy — every  day  would  increase  the  ideas 
which  tend  to  eohirge  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind  —  the 
way  for  regular  scHiolnstic  instruction  Would  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared—  as  the  youth  advanced  towards  manhood,  his  knowl- 
edge and  perceptions,  if  properly  directed,  would  increase 
with  his  growing  years  —  and,  as  no  limits  can  be  affixed  to 
the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  go  on  to  increase 
his  perceptions  and  intellectual  enjoyments  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, not  only  during  the  fleeting  periods  of  time,  but  through- 
out the  ages  of  eternity.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  infant 
training,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  scholastic  instruc- 
tions must  consist  in  counteracting  the  impressions  which  have 
been  previously  received. 

After  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  have  been  presented 
to  tilt*  view  of  aciiiid.  in  conjunciioii  wiili  the  ridrri^s  Ly  \>liii;h 
thej  are  distinguished  —  their  qualities  should  next  be  pointed 
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out  and  illustrated.  Objects  are  either  animate  or  inanimate, 
vegetable  or  mineral^  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or 
soft, — black,  blue,  green,  yellow  or  white,  —  round,  oval, 
square,  triangular,  —  high,  low,  long  or  short,  &c.  Several 
properties,  such  as  these,  can  be  easily  be  illustrated  to  childrea 
by  faraihar  examples. 

Tb  convey  an  idea  to  a  child  that  fre  is  hot,  he  may  be 
presented  with  a  piece  of  iron,  and  caused  to  feel  it ;  it  may 
then  be  put  into  the  fire  till  it  become  just  as  hot  as  a  persoD 
may  touch  it  without  danger  ;  we  may  then  desiie  him  to  put 
his  finger  upon  it,  which  will  convince  him  of  the  nature  of 
that  property  which  resides  in  the  fire  —  the  epithet  cold  being 
applied  in  the  first  case,  and  hot,  in  the  last. 

To  illustrate  the  ideas  of  roughness  and  smoothness,  he  may 
be  made  to  press  his  hand  along  an  unhewn  stone,  and  the  top 
of  a  mahogany  table.  Seven  small  boards  or  pieces  of  card 
paper,  painted  with  the  seven  primary  colors  of  light,  red^ 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet — occasionaUy 
exliibited  for  his  amusement,  in  connection  with  these  terms, 
woirld  soon  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  prominent  colors  of 
natural  and  artificial  objects ;  and  when  he  is  led  into  the  fields 
and  gardens,  he  should  be  induced  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
colors  by  naming  the  prominent  color  of  every  flower  or  shrub 
that  may  be  presented  to  him. 

The  qualities  hard  and  soft  may  be  illustrated  by  making 
bim  press  bis  finger  upon  a  stone  or  a  bar  of  iron,  and  upon  a 
piece  of  clay  or  a  lump  of  dough. 

The  property  of  light,  in  enabPrng  us  to  discover  the  fonns 
and  colors  of  objects  may  be  shown,  by  closing  the  window 
shutters,  or  putting  out  a  candle  under  night,  and  then  desir- 
ing him  to  name  the  objects  and  colors  he  perceives; — and 
the  correspondence  of  the  organ  of  vision  to  the  rays  of  light 
may  be  impressed  upon  bis  mind  by  blindfolding  him  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  accompanying  such  exhibitions  with  ap- 
propriate remarks,  level  to  his  comprehension. 

The  figures  of  objects  may  be  represented  by  pieces  of 
wood  or  pasteboard  cut  into  the  shape  of  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, triangles,  trapeziums,  circles,  ellipses  or  ovals,  and  other 
mathematical  figures.  This  would  gradually  impress  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  such  figures  upon  his  mind,  and  tend  to 
facilitate  his  progress  in  the  scholastic  instructions  that  may 
afterwards  be  imparted. 

His  idea  of  length,  measure,  or  distance,  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  definite,  by  presenting  to  him  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
length  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  and  a  pole,  and  causing  him 
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to  notice  how  many  lengths  of  the  one  is  contained  in  that  of 
the  other  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  may 
be  impressed,  by  causing  him  to  Utt  a  weight  of  brass,  or  cast 
iron,  and  anotiter  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape,  made  of 
light  wood. 

The  sonorous  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  exhibited  by  making 
him  strike  a  small  hand-bell  with  a  key  or  a  piece  of  thick 
wire,  and  immediately  afterwards,  an  egg  cup,  or  any  small 
dish  made  of  hard  wood.  The  various  odoriferous  smells  con- 
nected with  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  communicated  by 
presenting  to  his  nostrils,  in  succession,  a  rose,  a  bunch  of 
thyme,  or  balm,  of  peppermint  and  of  southernwood.  Such 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  may  be 
varied  and  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  as  they  form 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  may  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  child^s  amusement,  they  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  unworthy  of  our  attention. 

Many  useful  ideas  mightl.kewise  be  communicated  to  infants 
by  means  of  engravings^  especially  in  relation  to  objects  which 
cannot  be  directly  presented  to  their  view.  Foreign  animals, 
siich  as  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  bufl'ulo,  the  camelopard,  the 
monkey,  the  dromedary  and  camel,  may  be  in  this  way  exhibi- 
ted—  and  also  domestic  animals,  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  dog,  &c.  —  as  children  leel  a  considerable  degree  of 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  pic- 
tures and  the  objects  they  have  seen  when  accurately  repre- 
sented in  engravings. 

Foreign  scenes,  as  towns,  churches,  bridges,  mausoleums, 
triumphal  arches,  rural  landscapes,  mountains,  volcanoes,  cat- 
aracts, lakes,  and  oiher  objects,  when  accurately  deTineated,  may 
likewise  tend  to  expand  the  conceptions  of  children,  and  give 
them  an  idea  of  objects  which  their  own  country  does  not  ex- 
hibit. Various  objects  uf  art,  as  ships,  boats,  windmills,  towers, 
spires,  light-houses,  coaches,  wagons,  smith's  anvils,  forges  and 
hammers,  weaver's  looms,  &c.  may  also  be  thus  exhibited. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  modes  of  exhibiting 
real  objects  by  means  of  pictures,  is  that  of  viewing  perspective 
prints  of  streets,  towns,  villages  and  rural  landscapes,  by  means 
of  the  optical  diagonal  machine;  of  which  1  shall  in  the  sequel 
give  a  short  description. 

In  exhibiting  objects  to  a  child  through  the  medium  of  en- 
gravings, it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  present  to 
him  only  one  object,  well  defined,  and  disconnected  with  every 
adventitious  circumstance,  as  a  tnan^  a  horse,  a  mountain,  or  a 
tree ;  so  that  he  may  acquire  a  correct  and  well  defined  idea  of 
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the  particular  object  exhibited.  Afterwards  a  landscape,  io 
which  these  and  other  objects  are  embodied,  maybe  laid  before 
him,  and  he  may  be  desired  to  point  out  the  individual  objects 
of  which  it  is  composed,  when  their  names  are  mentioned. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  pictujes  contained 
in  most  of  our  nursery  and  toy  books,  are  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  exhibition  to  which  I  allude.  They  are  generally  mere 
caricatures,  and  are  little  short  of  an  insult  to  the  young,  both  as 
to  the  objects  they  most  frequently  represent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  represented.  Engravings,  calculated  to  con- 
vey instruction,  should  be  on  a  moderately  large  scale  —  every 
part  of  the  object  represented  should  be  accurately  delineated — 
no  object,  should  be  placed  in  awkward  or  unnatural  positions, 
and  they  should  in  most  cases,  be  colored  after  nature,  care 
being  taken  that  they  be  not  daubed  with  fantastic  or  too  glar- 
ing colors  —  a  fault  which  attaches  to  most  of  our  pictures  in- 
tended for  children.  A  series  of  engravings  exhibiting  all  the 
prominent  scenery  and  objects  of  nature  and  art  on  a  cheap 
plan,  and  properly  classified  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  now 
specified,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Some  children  in  consequence  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion may  have  more  vigor  of  intellect  than  others,  they  may 
feel  highly  gratified  with  some  objects  and  pursuits^  and  indif- 
ferent towards  others  ;  but  they  have  all  substantially  the  same 
faculties,  and  the  same  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  when  its  objects  are  presented,  in  an 
interesting  manner,  to  their  view.  Such  exhibitions  as  I  have 
now  described  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  mere  amusements. 
While  they  gratify  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  increase  his  enjoy- 
ments, they  also  embody  a  train  of  useful  instructions,  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  mental  activity  and  of  all  those  improve- 
ments he  may  afterwards  make  during  the  future  scenes  of  his 
existence,  whether  in  the  present  life,  or  the  life  to  come. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORIES  ON  FEMALES. 

The  moral  influence  of  woman  upon  man's  character,  and 
domestic  happiness,  is  mainly  attributable  to  her  natural  and 
instinctive  habits.  Her  love,  her  tenderness,  her  aflfectionate 
solicitude  for  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  her  devotedness,  her 
unwearied  care,  her  conjugal  attractions,  exercise  a  most  en* 
nobling  impression  upon  his  nature,  and  do  more  towards 
making  him  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  an  useful  cit- 
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izen,  than  all  the  dogmas  of  political  economy.  But  tlie  fac- 
tory woman  cannot  have  this  beneficial  agency  upon  man's 
character.  Her  instincts,  from  their  earliest  birth,  have  been 
thwarted  and  pushed  aside  from  their  proper  channels ;  they 
have  had  no  field  in  which  they  could  be  cultivated,  no  home 
where  their  aberrations  might  have  been  checked,  no  legitimate 
objects  on  which  her  love  could  be  lavished.  On  the  reverse,, 
her  passions  have  been  prematurely  developed,  her  physical 
organization  stimulated  into  precocious  activity,  her  social  affec- 
tions utterly  blighted,  her  person  rendered  unworthy  by  its 
want  of  femenine  gracefulness ;  her  occupation  has  destroyed 
the  delightful  sympathies  of  homcj  as  also  her  maternal  affec- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  in  place  of  seeking  her  pleasures,  enjoy- 
ments, and  happiness,  in  ministering  to  the  wants,  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  her  household,  she  seeks  gratification  in 
other  less  pure  and  less  womanly  stimuli,  fatal  alike  to  her 
health  and  her  comfort. 

Nothing  would  tend  m^e  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  population,  than  the  restoration  of  woman 
to  her  proper  social  rank  ;  nothing  would  exercise  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  and  growth  of  her  offspring,  than  her 
devotion  to  those  womanly  occupations,  which  would  render 
her  a  denizen  of  home.  No  great  step  can  be  made,  till  she 
is  snatched  from  unremitting  toil,  and  made  what  nature  meant 
she  should  be,  the  centre  of  a  system  of  social  delights.  Do- 
mestic avocations  are  those  which  are  peculiarly  her  lot.  The 
poor  man  who  suffers  his  wife  to  work  separate  from  him,  and 
from  home,  is  a  bad  calculator.  It  destroys  domestic  econ- 
omy, without  which,  no  earnings  are  sufficient  to  render  him 
comfortable ;  it  produces  separate  interests,  and  separate  sets 
of  feelings ;  they  lose  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
other ;  their  offspring  is  suffered  to  starve  or  perish ;  to  be- 
come, even  as  a  child,  the  imitator  of  their  bad  example;  to 
have  its  frame  prematurely  injured  ;  to  acquire  bodily  condi- 
tions, which  it  must,  in  its  turn,  transmit  to  its  own  children ; 
till  in  the  end  a  point  of  physical  declension  is  reached,  from 
which  the  return  of  a  condition  approximating  to  that  of  the 
more  perfect  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  species,  must  be 
by  slow  and  painful  gradations.  When  women  are  thus  re- 
duced below  the  grade  of  savage  life,  we  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  all  household  virtues  are  utterly  extinct;  and  thus  we 
have  to  lament  the  want  of  regard  for  conjugal  obligations,  of 
bashful  reserve,  of  a  cultivation  of  those  few  sensibilities  which 
can  and  do  shed  a  bright  gleam  of  pure  radiance  over  married 
life,  when  composed  of  its  proper  elements. 
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Maternal  aflection  is  one  of  those  beautiful  and  beneficent 
instincU  whic .  so  strongly  mark  tiie  goodness  and  surprising 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  alike  intluentiai  upon  the 
unwieldy  whale,  and  the  least  mammiterous  animal  —  upon 
the  tierce  and  cruel  eagle,  and  the  paintea  humming-bird.  In 
all  countries,  in  all  states  of  civilization,  in  war,  in  pestilence, 
IB  shipwreck  or  famine —  whether  roaming  through  the  jungle 
or  over  the  prairie  —  whether  traversing  the  expanse  of  the 
continent,  or  dwelling  in  the  liar-oH'and  isolated  island,  woman 
has  ever  been  found  with  the  hallowed  character  of  a  mother, 
and  exhibiting  for  tbe  sake,  and  love  of  her  offspring,  an  auan- 
donment  of  self,  and  a  pouring  forth  of  her  most  fioly  aftec- 
tions,  which  has  L)een  the  brightest  and' purest  portion  of  her 
history. 

Love  of  helpless  infancy  —  attention  to  its  wants,  its  suffer- 
ings,  and  its  unintelligible  happiness,  seem  to  form  the  well- 
spring  of  a  woman's  heart ;  fertilizing,  and  softening,  and 
enriching,  all  her  grosser  passions  <Ad  appetites.  It  is  truly 
an  instinct  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word.  A  woman, 
if  removed  from  alt  knowledge  of  her  sex,  and  its  attributes, 
from  the  very  hour  of  her  birth,  would,  should  she  become  a 
mother  in  the  wilderness,  lavish  as  much  tenderness  upon  her 
babe,  cherish  it  as  fondly,  hang  over  it  with  as  fervent  aHection, 
attend  to  its  wants,  sacrifice  her  personal  comforts,  with  as 
much  ardor,  as  much  devotedness,  as  the  most  refined,  fastidi- 
ous, and  intellectual  mother  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  civil- 
ized society. 

The  system  of  factory  labor,  has,  however,  gone  far  towards 
annihilating  this  great  and  beautiful  principle  in  woman's  moral 
organization  ;  it  has  torn  asunder  those  links  of  instinctive  af- 
fection, which,  under  almost  every  other  circumstance,  have 
bound  a  mother  to  her  offspring,  and,  in  doing  this,  it  has 
deprived  woman  of  that  moral  characteristic,  the  most  influen- 
tial in  rendering  her  a  loveable  and  loving  f>eing. 

Compelled  to  rise  early  ;  no  opportunity  for  visiting  home 
during  the  day,  but  at  scanty  and  hurried  meal-times ;  her 
mind  and  body  alike  enthralled  by  her  occupation  ;  her  social 
affections  destroyed ;  her  frame,  little  calculated  to  furnish 
her  child  with  support,  she  becomes  inaccessible  to  its  appeals 
to  her  tenderness,  leaves  it  to  the  care  of  an  hireling  or  young 
person  —  a  mere  infant — and  as  its  faculties  dcveiope,  takes 
no  interest  in  keeping  it  from  the  contagion  of  vice  and  gross- 


If  a  mother's  love  is  thus  injured,  a  love  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  very  groundwork  of  her  moral  nature,  no  won- 
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der  can  be  excited  that  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are 
perverted  ;  and,  in  place  of  presenting  a  perfect  picture  ol 
what  love  and  domestic  felicity  should  be,  developing  a  scene 
of  disorder,  wanting  everything  which  should  render  home  a 
place  of  pure  and  chaste  delights. 

The  delicacy  of  comportment,  which  is  the  palladium  of 
married  love,  has  no  existence  ;  separated  the  whole  of  the 
day,  exposed  to  vicious  example,  surrounded  by  a  stimulant 
yet  enervating  atmosphere,  the  intercourse  of  man  and  wife 
loses  its  protecting  influence  upon  the  animal  appetites,  and 
ceases  to  become  a  bar  to  licentiousness  and  even  profligacy. 

If  the  domestic  manners  of  the  parents  are  thus  depraved, 
their  example  cannot  tend  to  remove  the  influence  of  the  evil 
lessons  taught  their  children  at  the  mill,  the  gin  or  beer  shop, 
in  the  streets  or  lodging  houses  ;  brother  and  sister  lose  that 
connection  which  ought  naturally  and  properly  to  exist  be- 
tween them  ;  disregard  for  each  other's  welfare,  a  separation 
of  interests  and  feelings,  a  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due,  one  to 
another,  destroys  those  bonds  which  should  link  together  the 
hearts  of  individuals  springing  from  the  same  source,  endeared 
as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  memory  of  their  younger  years  — 
years  which  unfortunately  for  them  have  been  passed  in  total 
disregard  to  home  duties ;  uncared  for,  likewise,  by  their  natu- 
ral guardians,  and  separated  at  an  early  age  to  be  exposed  to  a 
continuance  of  the  same  vices  which  deprived  their  homes  of 
all  beneficial  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment, they  are  inured  to  conduct  vicious  in  itself,  and  tending 
to  destroy  all  the  nobler  and  better  feelfngs  of  their  nature. 

Neither  is  the  conduct  of  parent  to  child,  and  of  child  to 
parent,  «  whit  more  engaging ;  but  is  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  just  observance  of  filial  and  parental  duties.  Insub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  child,  cruelty  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  produce  quarrelling,  fighting,  a  total 
alienation  of  aflTection,  and  finally  a  separation  from  home  at  an 
age  when  parental  control  and  proper  domestic  discipline  are 
essential  to  the  future  well  being  of  the  child. 

A  household  thus  constituted,  in  which  all  the  decencies  and 
moral  observances  of  domestic  life  are  constantly  violated, 
reduces  its  inmates  to  a  condition  no  wise  elevated  above  that 
of  a  savage.  Recklessness,  improvidence,  unnecessary  poverty, 
starvation,  drunkenness,  filth,  parental  cruelty,  and  careless- 
ness, filial  disobedience,  conjugal  infidelity,  unkindnesSi  and 
selfishness,  are  its  constituents;  and  the  results  of  sach  a 
combination  are  social  misery  and  moral  degradation  —  bad 
men,  bad  women,  bad  citizens. — Brit.  Edu.  Mag. 
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UTILITY  OF  LARGE  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

[The  following  article  was  received  too  Inte  for  our  March  number  ] 

Mr  Editor — The  writer  in  the  Annals  denies  *  that  the 
first  object  to  be  accomphshed  in  teaching  Peninansliip,  is  to 
develope,  invigi>rate,  and  exercise  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
fingers  and  hand  ;'  and,  after  a  lon^  digression  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  muscular  capabilities  of  children  and  adults, 
and  the  impropriety  of  giving  to  pnpiU  of  ditTerent  ages,  letters 
of  the  same  size  for  copies,  he  asserts,  that  '  the  more  impor- 
tant object  is  to  acquire  tiie  art  of  performing  the  various 
noovements  and  manipulations,  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  rapidity.' 

I  must  confess  that  [  read  the  last  quoted  sentence  over 
three  times,  before  i  suspected  that  it  meant  nothing  more 
thai!  this:  —  In  order  to  write,  you  must  know  how — to 
WRITE  !'  A  most  logical  and  irrefutable  conclusion,  to  be 
sure!  But,  let  me  ask,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  how  '  the  art  of  performing  these  movements,'  is  to  be 
acquired  7  Can  any  other  mode  be  devised,  except  to  develi»pe, 
invigorate,  and  exercise  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  your  correspondent's  objections  to  the 
practice  of  large  hand  as  a  preliminary  process  in  tenching 
penmanship.  His  main  objection  is,  that  if  muscular  discipline 
be  the  first  object,  in  teaching  this  art,  different  ages  and  sexes 
require  a  lirger  or  s  nailer  hand,  and,  therefore,  to  give  to 
pupils  of  whatever  age.  copies  of  the  same  size  is  manifestly 
contrary  to  reison.  Now  by  the  phrase  *  muscular  develop- 
ment,' I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  any  positive  degree  of 
strength  is  imparted  to  the  hand,  or  that  if  it  requires  any  ex- 
ertion to  execute  large  text,  the  child  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  is  not  capable  of  it,  as  well  as  the  adult.  The  positive 
labor  of  writins^  is  so  slicrht,  that  beyond  a  certain  quantum  of 
force,  which  is  common  to  pupils,  of  nearly  all  ages,  strength, 
and  plivsical  vigor  are  not  only  useless,  but  often  prove  an 
obstacle,  —  causing  the  pupil  to  write  clumsily,  heavily,  and 
awkwardly 

It  is  not  strength,  but  a  certain  dexterity,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it  '  habiltte,'  which  is  most  required  by  the  |>enman  ;  and 
the  discipline  of  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
has  a  direct  tpnd**ncy  to  give  this  important  quality  ;  not  by 
adding  to  the  powers  of  the  hand  so  much,  as  bv  turning  to 
new  uses,  the  powers  already  possessed  by  it.     Viewing  the 
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subject  in  this  light,  there  appears  no  sound  reason  why  pupils 
of  different  ages  should  not  write  copies  of  equal  size,  v-hether 
large  or  small,  since  the  requisite  amount  of  strength  {when 
properly  directed^)  is  possessed  by  all. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  inutility 
of  large  hand  'from  the  nature  of  things.'  Such  an  attempt 
would  have  been  too  hazardous  ;  since,  by  common  consent, 
from  the  time  penmanship  was  first  taught,  down  lo  the 
present,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  alt  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  place  before  the  learner,  from  the  first, 
large  characters  as  a  model  for  imitation,  that  by  drawing  the 
different  parts  of  the  letters  on  an  enlarged  scale,  he  may  the 
more  readily  acquire  a  just  idea  of  their  forms  and  proportions, 
and  impress  them  with  a  greater  distinctness  upon  his  eye  and 
memory. 

The  writer  in  the  Annals,  informs  us,  that  he  knows 
^  many  men  who  write  a  free  elegant  hand,  and  yet  they  never 
wrote  much  large  text  in  their  lives  ;'  and  that  '  there  is  oiu 
teacher  in  Boston,  who  has  not,  for  many  years,  required  his 
pupils  to  write  it;  and  yet  they  make  excellent  penmen.'  (?) 
By  such  isolated  statements  as  these,  '  A '  would  overturn  a 
system  established  for  ages ;  unmindful  of  the  proverb,  that 
*  The  exception  proves  the  rule,'  and  forgetting  that  in  every 
department  of  learning  there  are  to  be  found  anomalies,  —  men 
who  have  acquired  their  information  by  modes  directly  at  va- 
riance with  those  universally  established. 

As  to  your  correspondent's  last  '  fact,'  I  have  but  little  to 
say.  If  the  Icelanders  have  few  printed  books,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  If  they  copy  those  which  are  lent  them,  it  shows  their 
good  sense ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  order  to  do  so,  they  must 
know  how  to  write,  first.  Does  <  A  '  really  believe  that  the 
Icelanders  '  learn  to  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the 
ablest  writing  masters,  merely  from  copying  from  printed 
books  V     I  deny  the  */ac^'  altogether. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  F.  FOSTER. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  Mr  Foster,  received  about  the 
date  of  the  fbres^^ing  communication.  Though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  publication,  yet  a  desire  that  the  question  rony  be  fairly  discussed, 
leada  us  to  venture  on  its  insertion.] 

The  truth  is,  I  have  no  time  for  controversy,  and  less  of  in- 
clination. The  writer  of  the  article  signed  *  A,'  I  have  no 
knowledge  of;  but  after  advancing  such  reasoning,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  he  is  a  mere  theorist.     He  never  taught  a  per- 
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son  ta  write  an  elegant  hand,  nor  is  he  an  elegant  penman 
himseir— my  word  lor  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  idea  of  teaching  writing  without  the  use 
of  large  hand,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  The  objectors 
to  large  hand  assert,  that  young  children  are  unable  to  form 
large  letters  —  this  is  their  main  argument.  Now  this  is  mere 
assertion.  I  have  taught  hundreds  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  I  know  that  a  child  can  make  a  letter 
one  inch  in  height  CAsrER  than  he  can  make  the  same  letter 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height !  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say 
that  a  child  has  not  power  to  move  his  hand  in  connection 
with  his^ng'er^,  so  as  to  form  the  elements  of  letters  on  a  large 
scale.  Is  not  large  hand  useful  in  itself  alone?  Ask  the 
merchant. 

There  is  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the  learner 
large  letters,  in  the  outset.  It  is  this :  —  A  person  cannot 
write  large  text,  neatly  and  accurately,  unless  he  holds  thb* 
PEN  and  MOVES  it  in  a  proper  manner.  The  most  diJiatUy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  thing  for  the  learner  of 
this  art  to  acquire,  is  the  correct  method  of  holding  and  con- 
ducting  the  pen  ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  never  be  permitted 
to  write  a  line  of  fine  or  small  hand,  till  this  primary  object  is 
accomplished. 

In  brief,  —  *  Large  text  hand  in  Writing/  possesses 
these  peca/tar  advantages.  It  serves,  effectually,  to  imprint 
upon  the  mind  an  exact  idea  of  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  letters  ;  it  prevents  all  cramped  and  awkward  habits  of 
holding  the  pen ;  it  developed,  strengthens  and  disciplines  the 
muscular  powers  of  the  fingers  and  hand  ;  it  imparts  a  bold, 
(commanding  use  of  the  pen,  such  as  cannot  be  gained  by  any 
other  process  whatever ;  and  lastly,  it  is  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion of  all  fine  penmanship,  and  prepares  the  learner  for  the 
easy  attainment  of  a  bold,  free,  rapid,  commercial  hand. 
After  ten  years  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  of  penman- 
ship, I  give  it  as  the  result  of  my  study  and  observation,  that 
the  art  of  writing  a  plain,  practical,  business  hand,  can  be  ob- 
tained hy  no  other  means,  so  eflectually,  or  so  easily,  as  by  the 
constant  and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand,  till  it  can  be 
written  with  boldness,  precision,  and  FACILITY.  He  who 
advocates  the  contrary,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  injury 
to  the  cause  of  sound  instruction  in  this  branch  of  education. 

Why  is  it  that  penmanship  is  better  taught,  or  rather  why  is 
it  that  the  English  people,  male  and  female,  write  infinitely 
better  than  the  Americans  ? 
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Example  of  a  Christian  Mother. 

Mrs  Robbins,  who  died  early  ia  the  present  year,  at  Mount  Sterling, 
in  Kentucky,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  U.  Tracy,  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  emigrated  with  her  husband,  Judge  Robbins,  to  Kentucky, 
twentyfive  years  ago.  She  had  been  not  only  well  instructed,  but  well 
BDircATED  ;  for  she  had  a  mother.  —  This  led  her,  in  view  of  the  wajita 
of  the  West,  and  her  great  obligations  to  her  parents,  her  country,  and 
ber  Redeemer,  to  make  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
others ;  and  though  she  was  feeble  in  body,  and  had  been  so  for  many 
years,  besides  having  the  charge  of  a  large  family,  she  established  a 
boarding  school  for  females  of  all  ages,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  daughters,  she  long  superintended  and  blessed. 

*  Judge  Robbins,' says  our  informant,  '  built  an  ample  house  in  his 
fruit  garden,  near  his  dwelling.  Her  daughters  taught  in  the  garden 
house,  and  in  certain  brunches,  as  mu^ic  and  drawing;  —  the  mother 
having  a  superintendence  over  all.  Together,  they  taught  in  all  the 
branches  of  an  English  education  ;  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  pupils  have  gone  out  into  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  giving  an 
impulse  to  all  around  them."  Many  were  connected  with  the  family 
and  school  three  or  four,  and  some  even  five  years  ;  and  not  only  went 
forth  friends  of  temperance,  but  exemplary  christians. 

Example  for  America. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  professors  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  in  Connecticut,  (published  in  the  Advocate  and 
Journal,)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  provision  made  by  the  French 
government  for  education,  a  sketch  of  which  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
European  standard  on  this  subject. 

The  system  is  made  a  branch  of  the  public  administration.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  the  minister  or  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  religion. 
Associated  with  him  is  a  royal  council  of  six,  of  which  he  is  president. 
To  one  is  assigned  the  superintendence  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges, 
and  all  that  concerns  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  study  ;  to  another, 
the  system  of  primary  instructiou  ;  to  another,  the  school  for  the  prepar- 
ation  of  teachers,  &c.  The  public  libraries,  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  various  seminaries  are  included  in  the  charge  of  the 
council.  The  entire  system  is  called  the  Ro^fal  University  of  France. 
It  is  subdivided  into  twentysix  grand  divisions,  called  Academies,  each 
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of  which  comprehends  not  only  colleges,  as  they  would  be  calle<l 
with  U8,  but  all  the  subordinate  schools  and  institutions  within  their 
respective  bounds.  The  first  order  of  these  are  schools  for  the  high  *st 
sciences,  and  the  professions.  Each  school  has  five  faculties,  viz  :  of 
theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  mathematical  and  natural  science,  aii<l 
literature.  The  second  order  is  composed  of  the  lyceums,  for  t'le 
ancient  languages,  history,  &c.  Then  come  the  communal  collegcYy 
and  the  instruction  preparatory  to  the  higher  seminaries.  Then  the 
Pension  or  boarding  schools,  and  finally  the  primary  schools,  which  are 
again  divided  into  the  elementary  and  the  higher. 

There  are  nine  principal  schools  of  law,  and  twentyone  of  medicinf*, 
besides  separate  ones  for  apothecaries.  —  The  students  of  law  in  Paris 
are  said  to  exceed  3,000,  and  of  medicine  3,&00  in  number. 

The  professors  in  all  the  faculties  and  schools  are  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  The  salaries  are  proportioned  to  the  number  <if 
students. 

Religious  toleration  is  secured  in  all  the  departments.  M.  Guizot, 
the  present  minister  of  instruction,  is  a  protestant. 

By  the  law  of  188S  every  communey  or  parish,  is  required  to  provide 
schools  for  primary  instruction.  The  government  expends  al>out  ^80^- 
000  annually  in  providing  school  houses,  distributing  school  books  to  the 
poor,  &c.  The  elementary  schools  "  are  to  commence  and  elo$e  vfith 
prayer  —  the  holy  Scriptures  are  required  to  be  read,  and  portions  of 
them  committed  to  memory;  and  when  the  school  has  pupils  of  different 
religions,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  each  receives  the  instruction  preferred 
by  the  parent." 

In  view  of  this  incomplete  sketch,  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Dr  Fisk,  '*  Well  may  our  own  boasted  republic  come  to  France 
for  lessons  of  improvement  in  her  plans  of  education!"  —  8.  S.  Journal. 

Ohio  State  Sociktt  for  Public  Iivstructiok. 

An  Association  has  been  recently  formed  in  Ohio,  under  the  title  uf 
the  OAto  State  Society  for  Public  Instruction,  of  which  Governor  Lu- 
cas is  Presideut.  Its  object  is  to  improve  and  multiply  the  comnioii 
schools  of  the  state,  and  to  obtain  well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  expected 
that  these  ends  will  be  promoted  by  forming  auxiliary  societies  in  every 
county,  collecting  the  statistics  of  schools,  suggesting  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  the  l>est  books  for  use.  During  the  meeting  of  the  i-oii- 
Tention  at  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  public  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  Mr  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  state  of  education  in  Ohio,  aiitl 
by  Professor  Stowe,  on  the  Prussian  system.  The  convention  waa  held 
in  Columbus,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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State  of  Common   Schools  in  Pennsylvania* 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  made  to  the  legislature,  in  Dec  last,  and  that  of  Mr 
Harrows,  his  successor,  made  in  Feb^  the  results  of  the  new  school  law, 
<lividiDg  the  state  into  districts,  were  on  the  20th  of  Feb.  as  follows: 

The  districts  at  present  reported,  are  156 

The  schools  in  operation  therein,  769 

The  teachers  employed,  808 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  taught,  SS,544 

The  iime  during  which  schools  were  open,  about  three  months  and 
twelve  days. 

The  amount  paid  or  due  to  teachers,  $40,953  50 

The  average  expense  of  tuition  for  each  scholar  per  quarter,  $1  19| 
The  whole  number  of  districts  in  the  commonwealth  is  about  907 
The  number  which  have  accepted  the  law,  5S6 

The  number  which  have  not  accepted,  371 

The  number  which  have  accepted,  but  not  reported,  380 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  commonwealth  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  300,960 

The  whole  number  of  children  taught  under  the  old  pauper 
system,  23,000 

The  expense  for  one  year's  tuition  under  the  old  pauper  sys- 
tem, $lll,7S0  8Qi 

The  number  of  children  taught  under  the  present  system,  as 
reported  up  to  this  date,  32,544 

The  number  in  the  districts  which  have  accepted,  but  have 
not  reported,  about  79,000 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  districts  which  have  ac- 
cepted the  law,  about  111,544 

School  Libraries. 

A  joint  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Cortland  Academy,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  the  said  academy  is  located,  have  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  (he  academy,  of  the 
value  of  at  least  $1,000.  Efforts  have  also  been  making  to  procure  a 
cabinet  of  minerals.  We  mention  these  things  for  the  sake  of  example  ; 
though  it  is  truly  surprizing  that  an  almost  universal  want  of  libraries 
ia  academies  and  schools  should  render  such  examples  so  necessary. 
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Common  School  Cokventiow* 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  was  held  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  Feb.  last,  Prof.  Jewctt,  of  Marietta  CoUege/lelivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  defective  location,  construction,, 
and  furniture  of  school  houses  ;  tlie  imperfect  qualification  of  many 
teachers,  in  respect  both  of  literary  attainments,  and  skill  in  commu- 
nicating instruction  ;  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school  books,  a  source 
of  great  exjwnse  and  many  other  evils  ;  the  want  of  apparatus  for  visi- 
ble illustrations  ;  the  inadequate  compensation  and  frequent  change  of 
teachers  ;  the  withdrawal  of  patronage  and  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
more  wealthy  ;  and  of  the  apathy  which  pervades  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. He  also  repeated  the  statement,  so  long  reiterated,  but  which 
must  be  kept  before  the  piiblic  mind  till  it  produces  its  ajipropriate 
effects,  that  there  are  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  Tennessee  and  the  other  southwes- 
tern states,  at  least  640,000  children  of  suitable  age  to  be  at  school,  who 
are  entirely  destitute  of  instruction.  Prof.  J.  also  maintained  that  every 
child  at  the  west,  before  ho  leaves  the  common  school,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  Chemistr}',  Nat.  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Botany 
and  Physiology.  In  endeavoring  to  urge  their  importance  he  insisted 
that  let  the  numbcrof  other  seminaries  be  never  so  great,  nineteen-twen- 
tietbs  of  all  the  children  in  the  land  must  receive  all  their  instrnctiou 
at  the  district  school. 

Among  the  numerous  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  was  one  which 
stated  that  seminaries  for  teachers  were  indispensable  ;  and  another 
which  insisted  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  a  free  people  to  be  behind  a 
despotic  government  (alluding  to  Prus>ia)  in  its  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

Superintendents  op  Public  Instruction. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  are  about  creating  a  new  department 
among  the  state  officers.  The  bill  provides  for  the  election,  once  in 
three  years,  by  the  Legislature,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  by  right  of  ofHce,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  and  Trustee  of  the  State  Library.  All  colleges  and  acade- 
mies shall  be  subject  to  his  visitation.  He  is  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Legislature,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  these  institutions.  He  is 
to  prescribe  the  several  branches  of  education  in  which  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  are  to  lie  examined.  The  bill  proposes  to  allow  him  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

.A  memorial  for  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  has  been  re« 
cently  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachasetts. 
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Preparation  op  Common  School  Teachers. 

From  the  Report  of  the  SuperinteiideDt  of  Commou  Schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  learn  that  agreeably  to  a  law  of  the  Legislature 
of  last  year,  an  Academy  has  been  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senate 
districts,  and  a  department  engrafled  upon  it  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  A  certain  sum  was  appropriated  from  the  literature  fund  to 
purchase  apparatus  and  books,  and  an  annual  allowance  is  made  for  the 
support  of  an  instructor. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  in  his  late 
report,  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  propriety  of  making  an  annuti 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  two  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  desirious  of  becoming  teachers.  Four 
thousand  copies  of  the  report,  in  English,  and  one  thousand  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were  ordered  to  he  printed  for  general  distribution. 

Education  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  to  introduce  education  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  at  these  islands,  have  been  very  successful  the  past  year. 
The  establishment  of  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  native  language,  and 
edited  by  Mr  Tinker,  promises  to  be  of  great  usefulness. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  islands  41  ordained  Missionaries,  and  91 
Teachers,  Printers,  Physicians,  &c.  whose  stations  embrace  a  population 
of  76,140  people.  There  are  1847  scholars  attending  schools  taught  by 
the  missionaries,  besides  2190  who  attend  sabbath  schools.  There  are 
also  several  hundred  native  teachers  employed  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
island,  who  have  received  instruction  from  the  missionaries  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  chiefs.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  published  by  Mr 
Tinker,  there  is  another  published  semi-monthly  at  Mayo  (Mowee)  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Andrews,  for  the  use  of  schools.  There  has  been  transla- 
ted and  printed  by  the  Missionaries  43  different  works,  including  books, 
pamphlets,  laws,  &c.  of  which  not  less  than  8,578,000  have  been  struek 
off  amounting  to  36,640,920  pages,  all  of  which  has  been  accomplished 
within  a  few  years. 

Education  in  Mississippi. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal  says  : 

'  Of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  country, 

*  One  tenth  are  well  educated  ; 

'  One  fifth  tolerably  well  educated,  being  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher,  pretty  accurately ; 

'  One  third,  or  a  little  more,  having  a  provision  irregular  and  precari- 
oosy  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  at  least  in  some  measure. 
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'  For  the  education  of  another  third,  there  is  no  adequate  provision. 

'  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  many  children  in  thin  country 
who  cannot  read  or  write  at  nil. 

*  With  the  above  views  of  my  own  on  this  subject,  I  find  upon  exam- 
ination that  others,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  fully  concur." 

Georgia  Conperence  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  institution,  advantageously  located  near  the  village  of  Covington 
Newton  county,  Georgia,  established  one  year  since,  with  a  limitefl 
number  of  twentysix  pupils,  is  now  in  'successful  operation  both  in  the 
literary  and  agricultural  department,'  numbering  one  hundred  students. 
They  are  all  obliged  to  labor  three  hours  of  each  day.  Those  who  Jire 
acquainted  with  a  trade  are  permitted  to  work  at  it,  if  they  prefer  it ;  but 
all  others  must  work  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer.  They  receive  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  sums  they  have  earned  —  varying  from  $14 
to  $30  per  annum. 

Oeerlin  Collegiate  Institittc. 

We  have  received  the  last  catalogue  of  the  trustees,  officers,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute.  It  consists  of  a  Preparatory 
Department,  a  Collegiate  Department,  a  Theological  Department,  and 
a  department  for  Females  ;  the  whole  including  276  pupils.  These  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  President  and  six  Professors  ;  but  four  other  pro- 
fessorships are  considered  as  yet  vacant.  Among  the  professorships 
already  filled  is  one  for  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Physiology. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  this  Institution  which  have  given  rise 
to  80  much  recent  discussion,  appear  to  be  connected  with,  or  at  least  to 
grow  out  of  the  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  females.  According 
to  a  note  appended  to  the  catalogue,  females  *<  board  at  the  public  table, 
perform  the  labor  of  the  steward's  department,  together  with  the  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  much  of  the  sewing  for  the  students.  They  attend  reci- 
tations with  young  gentlemen  in  all  the  departments.  No  calls  or  vis- 
its in  their  respective  apartments  are  at  all  permitted."  It  may  be 
proper  to  add  that  they  are  under  the  careof  a  judicious  lady,  as  princi- 
pal, whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  superintend  their  instruction,  but  also 
to  correct  their  habits  and  mould  their  character.  The  second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trustees,  connected  with  the  catalogue,  says,  that  "  the 
society  of  the  sexes  at  their  meals  and  recitations,  exerts  both  a  salutary 
restraint,  and  a  moulding,  refining  influence  upon  social  and  moral 
character."  We  know  not  whether,  in  the  infant  state  of  the  experi- 
ment, this  conclusion  may  not  be  premature  —  the  ofTspring  of  mere  the- 
ory ;  but  perhaps  facts,  as  they  exist  at  the  institution,  will  sufficiently 
warrant  it. 
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There  is  one  more  peculiarity  of  the  Institute.  Two  tables  are  pro- 
vided for  the  students,  from  one  of  which  animal  food  is  excluded, 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  price.  All  the  students,  male  and  female, 
are  expected  to  labor  three  hours  daily,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
health.' 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement  op 
Mankind,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Means  by  which  a  General  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  and  Moral  Principle  may  be  promoted.  Illustra- 
ted with  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Robinson,  Pratt  &.  Co.,  1836.  12mo.  pp.  462. 

*  The  object  of  this  book,'  in  the  author^s  own  words,  <  is  to  illustrate  a 
variety  of  topics  in  reference  to  the  education  and  general  improvement 
of  all  classes  of  society  —  particularly  the  physical,  moral  and  intellect 
tual  instruction  of  infants,  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
universal  establishment  of  infant  schools  —  the  seminaries  which  require 
to  be  erected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of 
fifleen  years  —  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  school  rooms,  and  the  ob- 
jects and  apparatus  with  which  they  should  be  furnished  —  the  princi- 
ples on  which  school  books  should  be  constructed  —  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing, by  which  substantial  knowledge  and  moral  principle  may  be  com- 
municated —  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  should  be  taught  to  all 
classes  of  the  community, — the  rational  and  intellectual  processes  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  conveyed  —  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  —  the  manner  in  which  Sabbath  Schools  should 
be  conducted,  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  every  teacher  in  such 
institutions  —  the  seminaries  which  require  to  be  established  for  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty  years 
or  upwards  —  the  qualifications  requisite  for  teachers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  Bemioaries  which  ought  to  be  established  for  their  instruction 
—  the  practicability  of  establishing  all  such  institutions  —  the  utility  of 
soch  improvements  in  education  in  counteracting  crime,  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
approach  of  the  millenial  era  —  the  principles  on  which  national  systeoui 
of  education  should  be  established  —  mechanics'  institutions,  and  the  ioi- 
provements  of  which  they  are  susceptible  —  with  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous hints  in  reference  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  the  impi*o?e- 
ment  of  general  society.' 

The  well  sustained  reputation  of  Dr  Dick,  needs  no  commendation  of 
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ours  to  insure  a  conlial  reception  to  a  work  from  his  pen,  on  these  iofi*' 
portant  subjects. 

The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  External 
Objects.  By  George  Combe.  With  an  additional  chapter  on  the 
Harmony  between  Phrenology  and  Revelation,  by  Joseph  A.  Warne, 
A.  M.  Fourth  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor.  1835.  12mo. 
pp.  112. 

This  work,  which,  independent  of  its  Phrenology,  contains  so  much 
that  is  truly  valuable  to  all  classes  of  men,  has  been  revised  by  the 
learned  author  himself,  and  illustrated  by  means  of  engravings.  Sev- 
eral new  and  interesting  chapters  are  also  added  by  Mr  Combe  ;  and 
one,  as  the  title  page  assures  us,  by  Mr  Warne.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
Mr  Warne 's  views  incorporated  into  the  same  volume  with  those  of  Mr 
Combe.  It  would  be  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  present  them  in  a 
separate  volume. 

The  Village  Boys,  or  Stories  to  persuade  Boys  not  to  duarrel. 
By  Old  Harlo,  Author  of  ''  Down  the  Hill."  Boston  :  Wro. 
Pierce.     1836.     18mo.  143. 

This  work  is  excellent.  We  commend  it  to  every  parent.  It  will 
not  spoil  the  eyea,  the  manners,  the  habits,  or  the  morals  of  the 
young  ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  such 
stories  into  the  family  circle  without  improving  the  manners,  strengthen- 
ing good  habits,  invigorating  and  disciplining  the  mind,  and  improving 
and  warming  the  heart.  If  there  is  anything  to  object  to,  it  is  the 
occasional  introduction  of  nicknames,  —  Nat,  Dick,  &c. 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

COBLENTZ,   ON   THE    RhlNE,   NoV.  36,  1835. 

Unexpected  circumstances  of  a  private  nature,  have  made  it  my  duty 
to  visit  Switzerland  at  a  season  which  is  not  favorable,  and  the  facilities 
oflfered  by  steamboats  on  the  Rhine,  led  me  to  choose  that  route.  But  I 
find  myself  amply  repaid  for  all  the  *  disagreeables'  by  the  interesting 
character  of  the  scenery,  compared  with  the  monotonous,  wearisome 
roads  of  Franco  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  gratification  of  my  own  taste, 
on  this  classic  ground  of  education. 

In  travelling  through  Germany,  one  who  is  interested  in  education 
meets  continually  with  kindred  spirits.  In  consequence  of  the  share 
which  the  government  takes  in  education,  it  is  not  so  freouently  a  trade. 
There  is  less  of  private  speculation,  and  the  little  jealousies  and  narrow 
views  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  wise  measures  of  the  government 
have  abo  had  the  effect  of  making  education  a  profession,  both  honor- 
able and  lucrative  —  and  of  inviting  men  of  talents  and  eminence  to 
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deyote  themselves  to  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  has  called  up 
the  attention  of  all  who  cultivate  their  minds,  much  more  than  in  other 
countries ;  and  you  will  find  most  men  of  intelligence  familiar  with 
principles  !n  daily  use,  which  are  regarded  as  idle  theories  by  not  a  few 
of  our  teachers. 

It  is  not  less  striking  to  a  stranger,  to  find  men  of  all  professions  who 
speak  so  decidedly  as  to  the  necessity  of  religious  school  instruction^ 
But  I  must  reserve  this  topic  for  a  separate  article,  in  order  to  do 
it  justice  —  I  will  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  they  consider  our 
practice  on  this  subject  as  equally  unchristian  anff  impolitic ;  as 
preparing  our  way  to  the  grave  of  free  nations  ;  as  increasing  the 
spirit  of  licentious  liberty  to  such  a  point  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
admit,  if  we  do  not  demand,  a  military  despotism. 

To  one  who  feels  that  on  the  education  of  the  young  depends  the 
destiny  of  his  country,  and  all  the  objects  of  affection  it  contains  ;  who 
believes  that  the  progress  and  the  extension  of  improvements  in  educa- 
tion is  the  oulv  means  of  enlightening  and  civilizing  and  christianizing 
the  world,  it  is  truly  cheering  to  find  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
able  men  of  church  and  state,  devoted  to  the  single  duty  of  studying 
and  examining  —  of  making  experiments  and  ascertaining  results,  in 
this  '  science  of  sciences' —  men  too,  who  know  and  feel,  that  such  a 
term  involves  no  exaggeration,  and  indicates  no  peculiar  professional  or 
personal  enthusiasm.  It  is  even  gratifying  to  find,  that  such  men,  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  a  subiect,  which  has  been  regarded  as  too  incon- 
siderable, or  too  uninterestmg  to  require  an  entire  periodical,  and  eager 
to  communicate  every  information  to  an  enquirer,  are  obliged  to  reflect, 
and  make  special  arrangements,  before  they  can  devote  a  few  hours  to 
a  stranger. 

In  passing  through  Cologne,  seven  years  since,  I  visited  the  school 
Inspector  of  that  district,  and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  papers, 
assisted  by  a  secretary.  He  received  me  witligreat  kindneiis,  and  gave 
me  such  documents  as  would  aid  me  in  my  incjuiries  )  but  as  my  stay 
was  short,  he  could  not  lay  aside  or  arrange  his  occupations  so  as  to 
allow  me  much  time  for  conversation.  In  my  present  hurried  journey 
I  was  unable  to  call  upon  him. 

At  Neuwied,*  on  the  Rhine — a  few  miles  from  this  city — I  stopped  to 
visit  a  public  seminary  for  teachers  ;  and  here  I  found  several  able  men 
who«e  whole  time  and  power  were  devoted  to  study  and  experiment  and 
instruction  as  to  the  best  mode  of '  keeping  a  school'  —  a  task  for  which 
any  youth  of  seventeen,  any  poor  scholar  of  a  college,  any  one  who 
is  unfit  for  any  other  profession,  is  quite  competent  in  our  country; 
and  all  this  care  and  labor  is  even  wanted  on  elementary  schools.  When 
will  it  be  seen  that  it  is  a  more  delicate,  a  more  difficult  task  to  be  the 
teacher  of  a  school  of  children,  than  to  lie  a  professor  in  a  univewity! 
The  seminary  at  Neuwied,  I  will  describe  hereafter,  when  I  have  leisure 
to  copy  and  complete  my  notes. 

In  Coblentz  I  found  two  school  officers,  who  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  in  whom  I  was  much  interested.  One  was  a  Catholic 
who  has  given  up  his  office,  but  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour,  in 
which  he  had  assisted  in  organizing  a  Catholic  seminary  for  teachers. 
I  could  not  but  wish  that  some  of  our  statesmen  could  have  seen  the 
spirit  with  which  a  man,  whom  they  would  uot  hesitate  to  receive  into 

*  Thi«  place  will  be  remembered  by  some,  as  the  residence  of  Maximilian 
Prince  of^Neawied,  who  published  his  travels  on  the  Rhine.  He  has  m  fine 
collection  here  of  American  animals. 
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their  ranks  —  could  enter  dpon,  and  speak  of  this  humble,  or,  as  I  regard 
it,  this  noble  employment. 

The  other  gentleman  is  a  Protestant,  the  inspector  of  this  district. 
I  found  him  also  in  the  midst  of  his  business  —  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
examined  his  papers  and  memorandums,  that  he  could  venture  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  see  me  on  that  day.  He  invited  me  to  the  evening 
meal  of  his  family.  The  opportunity  was,  however,  so  precious,  that! 
could  scarcely  give  up  any  of  its  moments  to  that  free,  social  intercourse, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  a  German  family  ;  and  I  found  so  much 
patience  and  indulc^ence  with  my  inquiries,  that  I  was  tempted,  I  fear, 
almost,  to  exhaust  it.  This  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  give  me,  in 
parting,  several  interesting  pamphlets,  and  also  a  copy  of  some  of  his 
observations  in  MS.  during  bis  tour  of  inspection.  He  has  since  been 
so  attentive  as  to  send  me  an  elementary  work  on  music,  published  for 
the  use  of  Prussian  teachers,  which  I  hope  will  furnish  some  assistance 
to  those  who  are  laboring  on  this  subject,  in  our  own  country. 

On  the  way  hither,  I  met  with  a  very  interesting  man  who  has  no 
official  connection  with  education,  but  who  gave  evidence  of  reflection 
and  of  interest  in  the  subject  which  is  rare  with  us,  and  which  was 
least  to  be  expected  in  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Prussian  army.  In  his 
general  views  he  fully  sympathised  with  others  I  have  mentioned,  but  on 
one  topic,  I  found  his  opinions  unexpectedly  and  fully  coincident  with 
myown. 

He  observed  that  the  Universities  were  becoming  more  and  more 
■ources  of  disorder  and  of  '  dcnKJ^ogy^*  if  I  may  use  the  expressive 
German  word.  For  the  first  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  private 
Musical  Society  in  Heidelberg  was  recently  assaulted  b^  a  band  of  stu- 
dents, who  were  determined  to  enjoy  its  pleasures  uninvited,  and  that  on 
their  being  repulsed,  they  resorted  to  the  war-crv  of  the  University, 
(^  Bruaehm  heraua^^  Out  students  f)  rallied  the  whole  body  to  revenge 
the  pretended  injurv,  and  produced  a  mob  which  resulted  in  some  seriotis, 
if  not  fatal  wounds.  For  the  last,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  fanatic  assassin,  Sand. 

*  And  how,'  replied  I,  <  can  you  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  on  the 
present  plan?  You  keep  your  sons  under  the  paternal  roof,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  restraints  of  social  life,  and  family  endearments,  until  the  age 
when  the  passions  just  begin  to  assume  their  greatat  strength^  and 
reason  is  too  immature  to  govern  them;  and  then  send  them  forth  unat- 
tended, unrestrained^  and  in  their  private  life  almost  unobserved,  in  the 
midst  of  others  as  immature,  and  as  ardent  as  themselves !  How  can 
any  man  who  knows  human  nature  expect  any  other  result,  than  that 
the  young  seaman  who  is  launched  for  the  first  time  on  a  stormy  ocean, 
and  without  a  pilot,  should  lose  the  command  of  his  helm  ?  Happy  if 
he  escapes  shipwreck!  For  myself,  continued  I,  I  regard  this  very 
course  as  a  source  of  ruin  to  a  large  number  of  our  young  men.'  <  You 
are  riffht,'  was  his  reply;  and  he  went  on  to  express  nis  own  views  with 
great  force  and  clearness.  I  have  not  time  to  give  you  the  details.  He 
added,  that  for  this  very  reason  he  had  not  suffered  bis  own  sons  to 
leave  their  home  until  they  were  twentytwo  years  of  age.  Would  that 
some  of  our  American  parents  would  adopt  this  course,  even  partially. 
It  would  save  many  a  melancholy  shipwreck  of  character  and  hope  — 
it  would  save  many  a  parent's  heart  from  *  the  nnguUh  of  death.*  Sad 
error,  to  plunge  a  youtn  into  temptation  before  he  has  learned  to  resist 
it, — to  hurry  him  into  the  duties  of  life  before  he  is  competent  to  per* 
form  them ! 
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In  conversing  with  genUetnen  interested  in  education  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  I  have  uniformly  found  the  most  painful  surprise,  that 
«  nation  so  enlightened,  and  ffenerally  considered  so  free  from  dre  cor* 
ruptioQs  of  the  old  world,  as  toe  United  States  of  America,  should  have 
any  doubts  on  the  great  question,  whether  it  is  a  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  that  every  chud  actually  receives  inetruction,  and  is  thus  made 
xsapabfie  of  knowing,  and  of  doing  his  du^  as  a  citizen  ;  and  whether 
religious  instruction  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  every  elemen- 
tary school. 

The  unifonn  remark  is,  that  it  is  impossible  our  institutions  can  be 
permanent  —  nay  that  they  can  long  exist,  unless  they  are  sustained 
by  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  people,  a  principle  which  was  long 
eioce  announced  by  the  *  Father  of  our  Country'  —  and  this,  without 
universal  instruction,  —  without  thorough  —  early  religious  instruction, 
they  believe  it  is  idle  to  expect.  They  say  that  our  very  prosperity 
increases  our  danger  —  that  all  this  material  and  pecuniary  power,  if  it 
be  not  directe4]  by  a  higher  decree  of  cultivation,  extended  to  all  the 
people;  if  above  all,  it  be  not  guided  and  restrained  by  moral  principle, 
deeply  fixed,  and  firmly  based  on  religious  truth  —  will  only  procuce 
among  us,  in  another  form,  that  absorption  in  material  things,  tnat  sen- 
suality which  destroyed  every  vestige  of  liberty  and  greatness  in  the 
Mistress  of  the  world.  They  see  in  this  neelect,  the  sources  of  those 
disorders  which  now  render  us  the  objects  of  pity,  even  to  the  subjects 
of  despots  in  Europe,  and  as  friends  of  mankind,  and,  many  of  them  o# 
free  governments,  they  tremble  at  these  bodings  of  moral  ruin,  where 
they  imagined  an  asylum  of  liberty  and  virtue. 

They  hear  with  surprise  that  the  jealousy  of  those  sects,  which  differ 
only  in  a  few  points  which  they  generally  admit  are  not  essential,  should 
be  suffered  to  prevent  religious  instruction.  They  ask  how  it  is,  that 
with  so  ranch  light,  and  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  religion  as  we  possess, 
such  narrow  feelings  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  so  important  an 
object  They  are  still  more  astonished  to  learn,  that  this  jealousy  Are* 
quently  forbids  even  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  bible.  But  they 
ask  —  *  Will  not  your  pastors,  then,  supply  this  defect  by  regular  lessons, 
as  is  done  where  our  villages  are  divided  in  religious  opinion  ?  *  and 
their  astonishment,  is,  if  possible,  increased,  to  hear  that  Uhrutian  pa- 
rente^  and  Christian  pastors,  who  think  it  desirable  that  their  children 
should  spend  six  hours  daily  —  the  best,  if  not  the  whole  time  which 
they  are  capable  of  spending  in  intellectual  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge 
which  is  bounded  by  this  life  and  its  material  objects,  —  and  this  for  six 
days  in  the  week  —  should  consider  it  sufficient  to  devote  one  day  only 
to  those  subjects  which  are  equally  necessary  to  their  character  and 
happiness  here,  and  to  that  eternal  life  which  is  to  come. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  can  offer  no  adequate  apology  for  this  incon* 
sistency  with  other  principles  and  professions ;  that  we  can  give  no 
reason  but  those  of  habit,  and  prejudice,  on  which  the  abuses  of  the  old 
world  are  founded,  and  which  we  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  when 
they  are  referred  to,  in  justifying  or  excusing  institutions  and  measures 
which  are  unlike  our  own. 
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^Come,  soft  and  loTely  eTenini^.' 

Famished  for  the  Annals  of  Edacation,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Mnsic. 


m^^ 


Slow.  ,       _         . 

Come,    soft  and     lo7e  -  1y     evening,  Spread~o'er  tSe     gras    -   sy 

r=fl: 


«^rJ-JM=!- 


^  -    ■    ■  u    ^ 

fields ;  We  love  the  peaceful  feeling,  Thy  silent    coming     yields. 


.^^?^=N^-^=^}pf^P=^^^^Eig^J 


See  where  the  cloads  are  weaving, 
A  rich  and  golden  chain ; 

See  how  the  darkened  shadow 
Sxtend^  along  the  plain. 


All  nature  now  is  silent, . 

Except  the  passing  breeze, 
And  birds  iheir  night-»ong  warbling 

Among  the  dewy  trees. 


Sweet  evening  thou  art  with  us, 
So  tranquil,  mild,  and  still ; — 

Thou  dost,  our  thankful  bosoms, 
With  humble  praises  fill. 


>f. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS    OF   EDUCATION 


AND    INSTRUCTION. 


MAY,    1836. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

The  condition  of  the  <  Celestial  Empire,'  with  its  360,000)000 
of  inhabitants,  composing  almost  one  half  of  the  known  popu* 
lation  of  the  globe — its  peculiarities  of  manners,  customs, 
education,  government  and  religion,  and  its  acknowledged  an* 
tiquity  —  has,  until  recently,  been  shut  out  from  the  observation 
of  other  nations,  by  a  policy  which  to  us  seems  as  strange,  as 
to  them  it  has  been  regarded  indispensable.  But  a  great 
change  is  at  length  beginning  to  take  place.  Many  now  find 
means  to  visit  this  hitherto  secluded  country  ;  and  a  few  have 
even  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Not  only  the  manners,  and 
customs,  and  religion  of  .the  people  are  beginning  to  be  more 
thoroughly  imderstood  than  formerly,  but  even  their  modes  and 
processes  of  education. 

We  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  Even  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
without  having  reference  at  all  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  hun* 
dreds  of  millions  of  immortal  spirits,  we  rejoice  at  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  human  affairs  that  brings  nearer  together  the 
diflferent  branches  of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  by  com* 
mingling  them,  leads  them  to  compare  themselves  with  each 
other.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  successful  method  of  putting 
an  end  to  that  almost  universal  propensity  to  regard  all  nations 
as  barbarians  but  our  own.  The  Celestial  Empire  itself,  is, 
after  all^  terrestrial.  It  is  still  a  member  —  though  no  more 
than  a  member  —  of  the  great  empire  of  human  beings,  spread 
over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet. 

With  views  like  these  —  and  views  less  enlarged  would  ill 
become  us  as  friends  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  free- 
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dom  of  man,  universal  —  we  were  highly  gratified  to  find  in  the 
Chinese  Repository  for  May  last,  an  able  article  on  the  char- 
acter of  education  in  that  country,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  with  remarks,  reflections,  and  comparisons  on  its  tend- 
ency and  eflects,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to 
its  improvement.     The  article  opens  as  follows  : 

*  Education  among  the  Chinese,  from   time  immemorial  held   in 
high  esteem,  has  always  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the  man- 
ners, habits  and  policy  of  the  nation.     According  to  native  histori- 
ans, the  earliest  monarchs  of  the  empire  were  at  once  both  the 
inventors  and  protectors  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     They  regarded 
the  whole  world  as  one  family,  and  themselves  as  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.    They  made  ample  provision  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  education,  in  all  its  departments.     "  Fam- 
ilies had  their  schools;  villages,  their  academies;  districts  their 
colleges;  and  the  nation  her  university  :  and  consequently  no  indi- 
vidual in  the  empire  was  left  uninstructed.     The  advantages  of  their 
seats  of  learning  were  open  to  all,  and   no  one   failed  to  improve 
them.     Great  was  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  instruction  of  their 
masters  was  complete.     The  principles  of  right  reason  were  fully 
explained,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  were  clearly  defined.     There 
was  no  excess ;  and  nothing  was  deficient  or  defective.     All  things 
were  harmonized  by  the  music  of  the  spheres;  the  winds  blew  gently ; 
genial  showers  descended  in  their  season ;  the  nation  was  at  peace  ; 
and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  people  were  contented  and  happy.    The 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sages,  formed  the  three  great  powers, 
which  united  their  influence  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  human 
family.     The  heavens  produced   men ;  the  earth  nourished  them  ; 
and  the  sages  were  their  instructors.     There  were  no  evils  then  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  mankind ;  no  guilt  nor  crime  to  mar  their  hap- 
piness.    Temperance  and  rectitude,  health  and   beauty,  joy   and 
gladness,  were  seen  on  every  side.     The  earth  bloomed  as  the  gar- 
den of  paradise.     The  emperor,  the  son  of  heaven,  at  ease  and  se- 
cure from  every  danger,  rambled  on  the  highways  ;  and  the  old  men 
accompanied  him  with  instruments  of  music  and  with  songs.     And 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  went  joyfully  to  their  labors,  and  as 
they  went  they  sung  : 

Jeih  chvhf  urh  tso; 
Jeih  jnhf  urh  seih  ; 
Tso  tsing,  urh  yin  ; 
Kang  teenf  urh  sheih  ; 
Te  leUi,  ho  yew  yu  wo  ttae! 

The  sun  comes  forth,  and  we  work; 
Tiie  sun  goes  down,  and  we  rest ; 
We  dig  wells,  and  we  drink  ; 
We  plant  fields,  and  we  eat ; 
The  emperor's  power,  what  is  that  to  us  ! 

*  So  perfect,  so  complete,  were  the  emperor's  laws  and  example. 
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that  each  subject  knew  his  proper  sphere,  and  moved  in  it ;  and  to 
govern  the  world  was  as  easy  as  to  turn  the  finger  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  How  splendid  !  How  glorious  1  Discoveries  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  society  were  made 
in  quick  succession ;  and  the  nation,  as  if  impelled  by  some  invisi- 
ble power,  ascended  rapidly  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  of  perfec- 
tion. In  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  models  were  formed  every 
way  complete ;  and  these  were  stereotyped,  that  they  might  serve  as 
guides  to  all  future  generations.' 

The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  have  long  been  possessed  of 
the  art  of  communicating  ideas.  Little  progress  can  ever  be 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  without  writing 
and  printing.  Both  these  have  long  been  understood,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  China.  Of  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  the  discovery  of  a  written  medium  of  communication,  and 
of  its  early  progress,  we  may  perhaps  judge  with  considerable 
accuracy  from  the  following  fable,  found  in  the  introduction  to 
Dr  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary.  It  refers,  in  its  commence- 
ment, to  the  period  or  crisis  at  which  the  discovery  of  letters 
was  first  announced. 

*  The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  gods  were  all  agitated. 
The  inhabitants  of  hades  wept  at  night ;  and  the  heavens,  as  an 
expression  of  joy,  rained  down  ripe  grain.  From  the  invention  of 
writing,  the  machinations  of  the  human  heart  began  to  operate ; 
stories  false  and  erroneous  daily  increased ;  litigations  and  impris- 
onments sprung  up;  hence,  also,  specious  and  artful  language,  which 
causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  world.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  the  shades  of  the  departed  wept  at  night.  But  from  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  polite  intercourse  and  music  proceeded ;  reason  and 
justice  were  made  manifest;  the  relations  of  social  life  were  illus- 
trated ;  and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  rules  to  refer  to  ; 
scholars  had  authorities  to  venerate;  and  hence,  the  heavens,  de- 
lighted, rained  down  ripe  grain.  The  classical  scholar,  the  histo- 
rian, the  mathematician,  and  the  astronomer,  can  none  of  them  do 
without  writing:  were  there  no  written  language  to  afford  proof  of 
passing  events,  the  shades  might  weep  at  noonday,  and  the  heavens 
rain  down  blood.' 

Of  the  improvements  made  in  the  Chinese  language  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  Repository  has  the  following  remarks  : 

*  In  modern  times,  its  improvements  have  been  few  and  unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  it  has  deteriorated ;  since  its 
difficulties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  ar- 
bitrary and  complicated  characters.  It  has  beauties  and  excellencies, 
and  is  capable  of  conveying  thought  with  great  precision  and  force. 
Still,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  characters  of  the  language  are 
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8o  great,  that  very  much  time  must  be  occupied  in  merely  learning^ 
their  sounds  and  forms;  this  points  to  the  necessity  of  either  simpli- 
fying the  existing  language,  or  of  adopting  another  in  its  stead.  The 
experiment  which  is  now  making  in  India,  to  express  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  of  that  country  in  the  Roman  character,  will 
eventually,  we  doubt  not,  be  adopted  in  China.  A  great  deal  more 
time  is  required  for  a  youth  to  learn  to  read  the  Chinese  language, 
than  is  required  to  gain  the  same  knowledge  of  any  of  the  languages 
of  Europe;  or  than  would  be  required  for  the  Chinese,  if  it  were 
expressed  in  a  more  simple  character.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the 
time  might  be  saved  ;  or  if  the  child  was  allowed  to  be  at  school  the 
same  number  of  years  as  now,  he  would  be  able  to  make  double  the 
proficiency.' 

The  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy  —  a  science  which  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  many  eastern  countries — together  with 
its  progress,  ancient  and  modern,  is  thus  described : 

'  Astronomy  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  soon  after  they 
reached  the  country  which  they  now  inhabit.  The  courses  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  were  carefully  observed  and  marked  down.  In 
process  of  time,  a  mathematical  board  was  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  recording  all  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  Time  was  measured  by  the  clepsydra.  The  passage 
of  the  stars  on  the  meridian,  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  the  sol- 
stices, and  so  forth,  were  all  carefully  noticed.  To  aid  in  these 
pursuits,  astronomical  instruments  were  invented.  The  science  was 
speedily  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection ;  and  astronomy  was 
made  the  basis  of  state  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence  the  celestial 
empire  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  heavens,  where  all  is  perfect 
order  and  unclouded  glory. — In  modern  times,  however,  the  history 
of  astronomy  in  China  is  almost  a  perfect  blank.' 

The  account  of  the  Chinese  knowledge  of  geography,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  equally  interesting  —  perhaps  more  so. 

*  In  ancient  times,  geography  was  also  cultivated  among  the  Chi- 
nese. The  ancient  monarch  Yu,  **of  glorious  memory,"  after  he 
had  drained  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  divided  all  within  the  four 
seas  into  nine  grand  departments,  and  these  again  into  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventythree  kingdoms,  caused  their  boundaries,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  and  statistical  details,  to  be  delineated  on  nine 
large  vases,  appropriating  one  vase  to  each  of  the  grand  departments. 
By  this  simple  process,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  and  of  the 
nations  of  the  empire  became  fixed  and  permanent  as  the  everlasting 
hills.  And  all  beyond  these  were  regarded  as  ''outside  nations/' 
remote,  and  uncivilized,  which  ought  to  be  separated  and  **  cut  off" 
from  those  who  occupied  the  central  and  flowery  land. 
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'  In  later  times,  which  come  more  clearly  within  the  limits  of  au- 
thentic history,  we  find  the  Chinese  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  geography,  determining  the  position  of  places  by  means  of  divina- 
tion. This  was  their  practice  during  the  reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
which  fell  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  our  era.  Under  the 
Han  dynasty,  several  geographical  works  were  prepared  ;  but  all  of 
these  must  have  been  very  defective  and  inaccurate.  When  the 
Mongols  overrun  China,  they  brought  in  their  train  many  scientific 
men,  who  made  extensive  and  accurate  surveys.  These  men  came 
from  Balkh,  Samarcand,  Bukharia,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Constantino- 
ple. By  their  aid  some  of  the  Chinese  became  familiar  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  science.  More  recently  they  derived  additional 
information  from  the  Jesuits.' 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  —  since  it  serves  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  vocal  music  is  a  language  if  indeed  its  cultivation  is 
not  a  want  of  our  natures — to  find  that  this  art  had  obtained, 
even  at  very  early  periods  of  the  Chinese  history,  a  high  share 
of  attention ;  and  that  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Confucius* 
Perhaps  the  opinion  may  be  new  to  some,  that  no  person  is 
well  qualified  to  govern  a  state— and  if  a  state,  how  much 
more  a  family  or  school! — without  understanding  the  science 
of  music.     The  language  of  the  Repository  is  as  follows : 

'  In  ancient  times,  the  Chinese  placed  a  very  high  value  on  the 
art  of  music ;  and  even  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  modern  dynasties 
it  has  not  failed  to  receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  According  to 
the  notions  of  the  Chinese,  the  knowledge  of  sounds  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  science  of  government,  that  those  only  who  un- 
derstand the  science  of  music  are  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  rulers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  has  always  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  imperial  government,  which  has  appointed  and  maintained 
masters  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  and  improving  the  ''na- 
tional airs."  Confucius,  on  one  occasion,  was  so  ravished  with  the 
sounds  of  music,  that  for  three  months  he  never  perceived  the  relish 
of  food,  declaring,  "  I  did  not  conceive  that  music  could  attain  such 
perfection  as  this." 

'  About  the  commencement  of  our  era,  according  to  a  native  his- 
torian, the  use  of  really  good  music  was  abolished,  and  that  of  ele- 
gant music  was  introduced  in  its  stead.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
forms  and  the  names  of  music  have  been  continued ;  and  this  is 
nearly  all  that  has  been  done.' 

The  writer  in  the  Repository  next  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  modern  travellers 
and  writers  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  education 
in  that  wide  extended  country  ;  after  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing general,  but  some  of  them  very  striking,  remarks : 

'  In  order  to  fully  understand  the  subject  of  education  in  its  most 
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eitensive  relations  among  the  Chinese,  as  embracing  all  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  place  and  means,  which  serve  in  any  degree  to  form 
the  character  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  situation  and 
conduct  of  individuals  through  their  whole  lives,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

'In  ancient  tiroes,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  times  of 
perfection  among  the  Chinese,  there  were  mothers  who  commenced 
the  course  of  education  while  their  children  were  we  sang,  "not  yet 
born."  By  commencing  education  thus  early,  their  oflTspring  were 
far  superior  to  common  mortals.  This  subject,  which  is  quite 
beyond  our  own  sphere  of  observation,  we  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  physiologists,  and  to  those  who  may  be  able,  by  the  sare 
test  of  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  it. 

'That  far  more,  however,  depends  on  early  education,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  than  is  generally  supposed,  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
case  of  poor  Caspar  Hauser  shows  to  some  extent  what  human  be- 
ings would  become  were  they  confined  in  perfect  solitude  daring 
the  first  years  of  their  lives.  Under  such  circumstances,  men  would 
ffrow  up  to  be  "hoary  infants,"  and  die  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
born.  We  view  with  horror  and  indignation  the  conduct  of  the 
mother  who  lays  violent  hands  on  her  own  offspring.  Millions  there 
are,  however,  in  this  country,  whose  condition  is  scarcely  less 
lamentable  than  that  of  Caspar  Hauser,  and  of  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  infanticide. 

'  In  contemplating  the  interesting  fact  that  vast  multitudes  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  able  to  read  and  write,  it  is  of\en  forgotten  that 
vast  multitudes  also  are  lefl  wholly  uneducated,  surrounded  with 
everything  that  is  calculated  to  debase  and  destroy  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  Admitting  that  only  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chinese  empire  are  educated,  and  we  do  not  think  the  num- 
ber is  greater  that  this,  nine  tenths  of  the  females  will  probably  be 
found  among  the  uneducated.  Now  it  is  chiefly  among  these,  in 
the  capacity  of  mothers,  nurses  and  servants,  that  all  the  children 
of  the  nation  are  trained  during  the  first  and  most  important  period 
of  their  lives.  At  that  very  time  when  children  require  special  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  when  they  are  utterly  unable  to  be  their  own 
guardians,  almost  wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  they  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  vicious  persons  in  the  community.  It  has  been 
said  with  great  truth  in  regard  to  Christian  lands,  that  "  we  oflen 
consign  infants  to  the  feeding  of  those  to  whose  care  and  skill,  we 
should  hardly  be  willing  to  intrust  a  calf!  And  the  consequence  is 
well  known."  In  China  this  evil  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  is  in  the  west.' 

We  had  fain  hoped  it  were  otherwise ;  that  what  of  school 
education  is  accomplished  might  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  wiser  heads  and  better  hearts  than  those  of  the  individuals  to 
whose  influence  they  are  subjected  in  the  domestic  circle.     Alas 
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for  the  country  where  the  schools  demoralize,  as  well  as  render 
more  ignorant  or  sickly,  those  whom  they  ought  as  their  great 
object  in  every  respect  to  elevate.     But  again  : 

'  If  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  only  keep  them  from  cry- 
ing, and  prevent  their  heads  and  arms  from  being  broken,  ''  they  are 
excellent  servants/'  "  charming  nurses;"  while  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  they  are  filling  the  minds  of  their  infant  charge  with  the  basest 
thoughts,  and  corrupting  their  imaginations  by  the  rehearsal  of 
stories,  and  the  performance  of  acts,  of  the  foulest  character.  The 
injury  which  is  done  in  this  way  is  incalculable.  By  neglecting  to 
educate  females,  and  to  take  proper  care  of  children  in  the  first 
years  of  their  lives,  the  foundations  of  society  are  corrupted,  and 
the  way  is  prepared  for  all  those  domestic,  social  and  political  evils 
with  which  the  land  is  filled.  Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  in 
which  education  among  the  Chinese  is  defective  in  regard  to  its 
extent.' 

In  reference  to  the  present  deficiency  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
particular  purposes  and  means  of  education,  we  find  th^  follow- 
ing representation. 

'  The  only  proper  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  men  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  intelligent,  social  and  moral  beings, 
destined  to  an  eternal  state  beyond  that  **  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns."  The  whole  man,  therefore,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  should  be  carefully  trained  for  those  high  relations  for 
which  he  is  created.  Some  of  these  relations,  ft  is  true,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chinese ;  others,  however,  and  those  too  of  the 
greatest  importance,  are  denied ;  and  consequently  some  of  the  no- 
blest purposes  of  education  are  neither  enjoyed  nor  recognised  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Many  of  the  youth  are  carefully  instructed 
in  those  ceremonies  which  regard  mere  external  deportment:  and  a 
large  majority  of  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  are  taught 
to  read  and  write ;  and  a  few  are  made  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  history  of  their  country.  Anything  beyond  this  is  seldom  at- 
tempted. The  history  and  geography  of  the  world,  the  various 
branches  of  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  and  the  polite  and  lib- 
eral arts,  are  utterly  neglected. 

'  Moreover,  by  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  an  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient and  omnipresent  Deity,  and  substituting  false  gods  instead 
of  the  high  and  lofly  One,  the  religious  systems  of  the  Chinese  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  correct  education  and  the  diffusion  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  those  views  which 
represent  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  empire  as  making  great 
proficiency  in  learning.  Nor  does  it  appear  true  that  the  govern- 
ment has  ever  employed  ample  means  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. Schools  there  have  been  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times^ 
and  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  those  schools.     Yet 
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they  have  never  afforded  those  aids  which  are  requisite  to  educate 
the  whole  or  one  half  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  In  short,  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  no  one  particular  are  the  means  of  education  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  people. 

'In  vain,  therefore  do  we  look  for  those  fruits  among  the  Chinese 
which  proceed  from  a  well  regulated  system  of  education.  The 
fallow  ground  is  not  broken  up ;  the  good  seed  is  not  sown ;  and 
consequently  no  rich  harvest  is  gathered  in.  That  policy  which 
makes  a  certain  amount  of  learning  a  prerequisite  for  office  in  the 
state,  induces  many  thousands  of  the  people  to  engage  in  the  6tudy 
of  the  classics.  But  these  works,  notwithstanding  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Chinese,  are  poorly  fitted  for  di- 
recting and  disciplining  the  mind  for  all  the  various  duties  of  life. 
They  serve  to  bring  upon  the  intellect  a  dark  and  heavy  incubus, 
which  effectually  prevents  it  from  rising  to  those  fair  fields  of  science 
where  the  ''  spirit  of  the  age,"  the  result  of  experience,  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  is  teaching  men  how  to  live. 

'  Who  in  the  western  world  does  not  exult  as  he  views  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  steam  and  the  calculating  engines  ?  The  revolutions 
which  are  taking  place  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to  war,  slavery, 
intemperance,  and  such  like,  whence  have  they  resulted?  The 
answer  cannot  be  mistaken  nor  evaded  :  men  have  begun  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  alike  for  their  interest  and  happiness  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  Acting  on  this  principle,  Christian  phil- 
anthropists are  extending  the  power  and  dominion  of  truth ;  conse- 
quently its  antagonist,  the  force  of  error,  which  upholds  the  genius 
of  iniquity,  is  weakened  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  victory  is  complete, 
war,  slavery  and  intemperance,  with  all  their  legions  of  evils  will 
disappear. 

'  We  do  not,  we  think,  exaggerate  the  defects  of  education  among 
the  Chinese.  In  regard  to  its  extent,  purposes,  means  and  results, 
it  is  very  far  from  supplying  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  nation. 
In  no  one  particular  is  it  complete ;  in  no  one  essential  point  is  it 
even  half  what  it  ought  to  be ;  while  in  many  respects  it  is  utterly 
wanting.  All  the  children  of  the  empire  it  leaves  neglected  untU 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age :  one  half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, including  nine  tenths  of  the  females,  it  leaves  neglected  through 
life:  and  those  to  whom  it  does  afford  aid,  it  gives  but  a  faint  and 
glimmering  light.  Such  being  the  condition  of  education  in  this 
country,  the  inquiry  daises,  What  measures  are  necessary  for  its 
improvement?  Can  anything  be  done?  Shall  anything  be  at- 
tempted ? 

'  The  politico-moral  system  of  their  sages  has  been  in  operation 
thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  parties  that 
the  morals  of  the  nation  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  growing 
worse  and  worse.  This  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence 
of  a  system  essentially  defective.  In  moral  excellence,  China  never 
has  stood  high.  And  while  the  present  order  of  things  continues, 
the  nation  never  can  rise  far,  if  at  all,  above  the  point  which  it  now 
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occupies.  In  all  the  empire  there  is  no  principle  or  power  that  can 
effect  the  changes  which  are  necessary  to  elevate  the  Chinese  to 
that  rank  which  is  held  by  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  west. 

'  We  do  not  believe  that  China  is  forever  to  remain  in  the  low 
state  in  which  it  now  is.  To  specify  one  point  among  many :  we 
cannot  believe  that  females  are  always,  or  for  a  very  long  period  of 
years,  to  remain  crippled  and  debased  as  they  now  are.  But  the 
beneficial  changes  must  be  effected  by  some  foreign  agency ;  or,  at 
least,  the  first  impulses  which  shall  lead  on  to  the  contemplated  re- 
sults, must  l^  received  from  abroad.  Education  and  schools  there 
are  here  already;  but  of  that  kind  which  make  men  thinking,  intel- 
ligent beings,  there  are  none,  and  never  can  be  till  the  barriers 
which  obstruct  the  entrance  of  light  and  truth  are  taken  away.' 

We  had  desired,  in  closing,  to  have  presented  a  few  thoughts 
which  were  suggested  by  the  subject  commended,  in  one  of 
our  quotations,  to  physiologists ;  but  the  article  is  already  much 
more  extended  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  have  only 
room  to  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  practice  of 
the  Chinese  in  regard  to  what  might,  without  impropriety,  be 
called  prospective  education,  nothing  in  our  own  view  is  more 
certain  than  that  here  is  a  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
unexplored  field  for  human  effort;  and  that  in  no  depart- 
ment of  the  works  of  God  to  which  the  human  agent  is  ad- 
mitted, could  more  be  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  parents. 


fPor  the  Annalfl  of  Education.] 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

DoRiNG  the  late  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  a 
memorial  was  presented  by  a  Committee  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  praying  for  the  appointment,  for  a  term 
of  years,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  only  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  even  several  of  our  own  United  States,  are  quite 
in  advance  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  this  im- 
portant particular.  Under  the  name  of  *  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,'  *  Superintendent  of  Schools,'  or  something  equiv- 
alent, an  officer  has  for  years  been  employed  in  some  of  the 
States,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  in  endeavors  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  instruction  and  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  primary  department. 

In  New  York,  much  has  been  effected  by  this  arrangement 
already.     In  Maryland,  less  has  been  done,    thus  far,   but 
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much  more  is  anticipated.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  has  been  so  recent,  that  little  ought,  as 
yet  to  be  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  this 
country,  this  important  office  has,  thus  far,  in  most  or  all  cases, 
been  assigned  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State ;  an  officer,  whose  pe- 
culiar duties  are  so  arduous,  as  to  leave  him  little  room  for 
exertion  in  behalf  of  schools. 

No  public  officer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  could  do  more 
for  the  State,  than  a  well  quahfied  superintendent  of  common 
schools  ;  and  if  an  individual  can  be  found  who  is  fit  for  the 
station,  —  and  we  do  not  doubt  there  can  —  we  should  hail 
him  as  a  messenger  of  mercy  on  an  almost  divine  errand.  But  a 
well  qualified  officer  of  this  kind,  should  be  entirely  devoted  to 
his  business.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  duties  so  weighty  and 
responsible  assigned  to  a  person  who  is  already  overburdened 
with  other  avocations. 

Do  you  ask  what  there  is  for  a  superintendent  to  do  ?  I 
answer  —  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  break  down  his 
constitution,  and  bring  him  to  a  premature  grave,  unless  he 
is  as  insensible  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  as  the  rocks  on  which 
he  treads.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  which, 
according  to  the  memorial  just  referred  to,  a  superintendent 
might  direct  his  attention  : 

1.  'He  could  devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.' 

2.  '  He  could  devise  means  for  the  formation  of  better 
teachers.' 

3.  '  He  could  furnish  useful  information  upon  the  position, 
construction  and  furniture  of  school-houses.' 

4.  '  He  could  recommend  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
schools  may  be  encouraged.' 

5.  '  He  could  reduce  to  shape  and  symmetry,  the  now  dis- 
jointed materials  of  what  might  be  a  beautiful  system.' 

6.  '  He  could  collect  and  present  to  the  Legislature  the  ex- 
perience of  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  on  subjects 
interesting  to  the  common  schools.' 

7.  '  From  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  State,  he  could  do  much  towards 
enabling  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  question  whether 
anything  can  be  done,  better  to  adapt  the  instruction  given  in 
the  common  schools  to  those  wants,  or^vhether  separate  insti- 
tutions for  that  purpose,  may,  with  advantage  be  established.' 

8.  '  From  a  similar  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, he  x:ould  suggest  improvements,  if  any  are  to  be  made^ 
in  the  schools  especially  intended  for  that  population, ' 
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9.  '  Lastly,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  wonld  enable 
him  to  recommend  improvements,  where  practicable,  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.' 

Can  any  individual  doubt,  who  reviews  these;  extracts,  or 
who  has  ever  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  whether  there  is 
sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  services  of  a  superintend- 
ent, or  whether  such  services  are  needed  ?  For  one,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  single  duty  of  collecting  and  presenting 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States  and  countries  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  interests  of  common  schools,  might  advantageously  employ 
—  at  least  for  a  few  years,  —  the  whole  time  and  talents  of  a 
superintendent ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  important 
duty  of  collecting  and  presenting  facts  in  relation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  schools  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons,  that  such  an  officer  would  be 
arbitrary  in  his  sphere  ;  a  sort  of  literary  or  educational  tyrant* 
I  do  not  see  how  this  would  follow,  if  his  whole  power  is 
merely  advisory.  How  could,  he,  possibly,  in  such  a  case,  act 
the  tyrant  ?  Is  it  said  that  he  will  accomplish  his  purpose  in- 
directly, or  by  intrigue  and  management  ?  I  hope  no  person 
will  ever  be  appointed  to  this  most  responsible  station,  in  any 
State  or  country,  who  is  not  wholly  above  intrigue  and  man- 
agement. 

But  he  must  necessarily  have  his  preferences,  we  are  told. 
Certiun  modes  of  constructing  school-houses,  certain  books, 
and  certain  methods  of  instruction  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
by  him  as  the  best ;  and  will  he  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to 
recommend  them  wherever  he  goes  ? 

I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  men  of  this 
stamp  to  be  found,  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment. There  are  persons  who  would  gladly  stereotype 
everything  in  the  world  of  education.  They  would  gladlv 
introduce,  for  example,  a  certain  set  of  school  books,  into  all 
the  schook  in  the  State,  without  much  reference  to  their  pres- 
ent condition  or  the  sentiment  in  the  individual  schools ;  and 
by  their  proscribing  all  other  books,  shut  the  door  against  all 
future  improvement.  The  same  they  would  gladly  do,  also,  in 
regard  to  school-houses,  methods  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c. 
Nay,  more,  there  are  those,  who,  in  doing  this,  would  think 
themselves  rendering  the  State  a  great  public  service.  These 
are  the  men  —  and  I  fear  they  are  not  rare  among  those 
who  are  called  the  friends  of  education  —  whom  I  call  stere- 
OTTPERs.  Imagining,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  that 
the  sentiments  they  entertain,  and  which  have  not  materially 
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akered  for  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  must  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  improvement,  they  would  gladly  fix  everything  at  their 
own  supposed  point  of  perfection ;  just  as  an  author  who 
deems  his  work  nearly  or  quite  perfect,  shuts  the  door  to  im- 
provement by  stereotyping  it. 

Now  a  greater  evil  could  not  befal  a  State  than  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  its  primary  schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  I  have  been  describing.  Not  that  he  would  attempt, 
openly  and  boldly,  to  stereotype  plans  and  systems ;  for  he 
would,  unquestionably,  have  common  sense  enough  to  know 
that  the  public  sentiment  would  never  bear  him  out  in  it. 
But  this  would  be  his  object ;  the  point  at  which  he  would 
aim  ;  the  standard  to  which  his  narrow  sighted,  narrow  con- 
tracted policy  would  tend  —  the  great  purpose  by  which,  in  all 
his  movements,  he  would  inevitably  be  governed. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  who 
drew  up  the  memorial  to  which  I  have  adverted,  appear  to 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point,  in  most  instances, 
very  judiciously  and  cautiously.  *  How  valuable  to  a  school 
committee,'  they  say,  *  would  be  the  advice  and  the  portfolio 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  all  the  best  school-houses,  and  had 
prepared  plans  of  them,  and  was  familiar  with  the  inconven- 
iences and  advantages  of  the  various  models.' — This  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  authority  in  the 
superintendent  is  recognised,  except  to  advise  and  suggest. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  conceived  that  the  very  intelligent  Com- 
mittee who  framed  the  Report  ever  contemplated  any  other. 

And  still,  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
language  is  a  little  doubtful  in  one  instance.  *  The  want  of 
some  superintending  and  regulating  authoritv,  is,  we  fear, 
grievously  felt,'  they  say,  *  in  the  greater  number  of  common 
schools.  There  is  now  no  concert  of  action,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  there  can  be  none,  without  the  "direct  or  indi- 
rect interference  of  the  Legislature,  through  their  authorized 
agent.'  Let  it  be  remembered  here,  what  the  evils  are,  which 
they  deem  it  so  desirable  to  meet ;  viz.  the  want  of  more  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  ^  discipline,  arrangement,  studies  and  text 
books.' 

If  it  were  necessary  to  repeat  the  sentiment,  I  would  say 
again,  that  every  intelligent  friend  of  common  school  educa- 
tion must  deprecate,  as  he  would  Procrustes'  bed,  any  attempt 
to  reduce  all  schools  to  the  same  system,  without  regard  to 
their  present  condition,  or  the  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their 
respective  proprietors.  Such  a  measure  might  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  a  despotic  govern- 
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ment,  or  in  a  newly  settled  State,  when  all  the  scboob  were 
exceedingly  low.  But  we  may  be  assured  it  will  never  do  in 
States  where  a  part  of  the  schools  are  already  far  advanced  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  while  others,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  as  far  in  their  rear  as  can  easily  be  conceived. 

I  wish  that  all  possible  light  might  be  thrown  before  Legis- 
latures and  individuals  ;  especially  before  parents.  For  thouffh 
I  would  not  defend  the  position  that  no  system  ahould  be 
recommended,  or  at  least  enforced  by  law,  in  any  district,  which 
is  at  all  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  in  that  district,  yet 
I  do  insist,  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  system  can  flourish  in 
an  American  school  district  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  governing  sentiment  or  fashionable 
opinion. 

What  is  wanted,  after  all,  is  light.  And  it  is  parents  —  the 
proprietors  of  common  schools  —  who  are  chiefly  to  be  enlight- 
ened. So  great  is  their  general  want  of  information,  even  in 
our  most  enlightened  school  districts,  that  it  were  scarcely  out 
of  the  way  to  aflSrm,  with  a  teacher  of  considerable  eminence, 
that  there  is  but  one  evil  connected  with  the  whole  subject, 
viz.  *  the  neglect  consequent  upon  parental  ignorance,'  and 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  in  order  to  elevate  schools  to 
their  proper  standing,  viz.  to  enlighten  parents. 

If  a  public  oflScer  —  one  who  understands  thoroughly  the 
whole  subject  —  could  succeed,  by  the  appropriate  means,  in 
so  enlightening  parents  that  they  would  not  only  perform 
properly  their  own  duties  as  parents  in  the  family  school,  but 
also  do  all  in  their  power,  in  their  collective  capacity,  to  im- 
prove their  common  schools,  he  would  be  a  great  public 
blessing.  Whether  he  were  called  superintendent  of  common 
school  instruction,  or  superintendent  of  family  instruction,  would 
make  Uttle  difierence.  He  would  do  more  for  a  community 
like  our  own,  than  all  our  statesmen  and  legislators  have  ever 
yet  done,  and  more  than,  without  such  labors,  they  are  likely 
to  accomplish  for  centuries  to  come.  A. 
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VISITS  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  ODC  of  the  school  districts  of  Prussia, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  the  schools  of  a  given  region, 
among  other  acts  of  kindness,  allowed  us  to  read  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  report  he  had  drawn  up  of  his  official  visit  the  last 
spring,  in  which  we  have  found  much  which  we  think  will  in- 
terest our  readers. 

Agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  this  district,  twelve  General 
Conferences  are  held  annually,  which  all  the  teachers  of  the 
district  attend ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  jsmaller  assemblies, 
conducted  by  some  clergyman  or  experienced  teacher,  in  con- 
venient places.  In  the  general  conferences,  those  subjects  on 
which  the  inspector  has  found  the  schools  deBcient,  are  brought 
forward,  and  experienced  teachers  are  called  on  to  describe 
better  methods  of  instruction. 

Arithmetic  and  vocal  music,  he  observed,  had  been  in  this 
manner  so  far  improved,  that  the  instruction  was  not  merely  sat- 
isfactory, but  in  many  cases  extraordinary.  Reading  was  the 
next  subject  assigned.  Instruction  was  given  in  German  and 
German  history,  in  a  manner  which  produced  happy  results. 
The  instruction  in  language  was  given  in  the  smaller  confer- 
ences or  associations,  by  requiring  the  teachers  to  write  on  a 
subject  assigned,  and  correcting  their  exercises  publicly. 

He  found  great  zeal  for  improvement  among  the  teachers  in 
these  conferences,  and  after  remarking  on  some  of  the  errors 
he  found  in  the  schools  of  those  assembled  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, he  received  the  assurance  that  he  should  find  them 
corrected  when  he  returned  the  next  year. 

Many  of  the  teachers  came  from  a  distance,  in  bad  weather 
and  through  bad  roads,  on  foot,  to  attend  these  meetings ; 
and  the  superintendent  proposes  that  this  zeal  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  rewarded  by  a  moderate  addition  to  their  remu- 
neration. He  also  found  one  of  the  civil  officers  at  this  con- 
ference, who  exhibited  much  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
schools. 

The  superintendent  makes  remarks  on  some  defects  in  the 
persons  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Prussian  Sem- 
maries  for  Teachers,  which  may  furnish  useful  hints  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  establishing  these  important  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  He  observes  that  those  who  came  from 
this  institution  had  too  much  self-confidence,  and  too  high  ex- 
pectations; that  they  neglected  the  elements  of  the  various 
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branches,  and  paid  least  attention  to  those  which  are   most 
necessary  to  the  pupils  of  a  country  school. 

'  A  good  teacher  of  a  common  school/  he  says,  <  should  pos- 
sess a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  its 
most  necessary  illustrations ;  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
catechism,  which  (in  Prussia)  he  is  required  generally  to  teach. 
He  should  understand  thoroughly  the  construction  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  mental  and  figurative  arithmetic,  and  the 
simple  methods  of  teaching.  He  should  have  a  clear  concep-^ 
tion  of  the  great  principles  and  facts  of  geography  —  distinct 
ideas  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  Germany ;  and  finally,  he  should 
possess  so  much  knowledge  of  music  as  to  be  able  to  teach 
his  pupils  to  sing  well.  The  seminary  does  not  treat 
these  subjects  in  so  simple  and  popular  a  manner  as  is 
desirable.  There  is  too  much  disposition  to  raise  the  pUpils 
above  the  necessary  standard,  instead  of  making  them  thoroughly 
at  home  on  subjects  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  common 
school  instruction.  Extended  theories  are  given  concerning 
methods  and  principles  —  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  write 
voluminous  notes  on  subjects  which  do  not  belong  immediately 
to  theirduties ;  instead  oi  teaching  and  exercising  them,  accoro' 
ing  to  the  best  method^  in  the  branches  which  they  must  after- 
wards teach.  The  consequence  is,  that  from  these  fragments 
of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  they  derive  a  false  idea  of  their 
destination,  out  do  not  acquire  the  ability  and  habits  necessary 
to  perform  what  is  required  from  the  teachers  of  a  common 
school.  They  can  often  talk  with  fluency  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  to  read  and  calculate,  when  they  cannot  read  well  or 
calculate  with  accuracy  and  readiness.  They  often  complain 
too  much  of  their  pay,  of  their  difficulties,  of  the  perplexities 
they  have  with  their  pupils  ;  and  yet  do  not  possess  sufficient 
vigor  to  bear  with  manly  firmness  the  inconveniences  which 
are  inseparable  from  their  office.' 

If  these  evils  can  arise  from  the  too  indulgent  or  ill-directed  ar- 
rangements of  a  teacher's  seminary  in  Prussia,  where  such 
institutions  have  existed  so  long,  how  much  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  them  in  our  first,and  necessarily  imperfect  efforts? 
We  need  not  say  how  dangerous  such  results  would  be  to  the 
success,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  institutions  against  which  so 
many  are  prejudiced  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  vanity  and  cherish  the 
love  of  ease,  instead  of  cultivating  the  devoted,  hardy  spirit  of 
a  school  missionarj/y  they  will  produce  more  evil  than  good. 
We  need  not  add  that  there  is  much  danger  of  this  in  the  arti- 
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ficial  mode  of  life  connected  with  all  great  institutions,  unless 
the  evils  are  seen  and  guarded  against.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  a  powerful  remedy  will  be  found  in  regular  manual  labor, 
as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  duties,  without  any  reference  to  the 
mere  question  whether  it  prove  a  means  of  self-support. 

The  superintendent  speaks  of  one  of  the  local  inspectors  of 
his  district,  76  years  of  age,  who  visits  all  the  schools  under  his 
charge  twice  in  the  year.  In  these  journeys  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  thu  schools,  but  makes  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  parents  as  well  as  the  teachers,  and  exerts 
a  hiappy  influence  on  the  families  of  his  district.  Notwith- 
standing something  of  roughness  in  his  manner,  those  whom 
be  visits  regard  him  with  afl'ection  and  respect,  and  endeavor 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  as  far  as  possible.  The  children 
welcome  him  with  joy  when  he  enters  a  school.  Religion, 
love  of  country,  and  vocal  music  are  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devotes  most  attention  ;  and  all  the  schools  under  his  inspection 
are  distinguished  for  their  excellence  in  these  points.  His  long 
experience  has  shown  him  so  much  of  the  happy  and  consol- 
ing influence  produced  by  hymns  learned  in  infancy,  that  he 
urges  this  as  an  important  subject  of  attention,  both  in  the 
schools  and  families. 

Vocal  music,  the  superintendent  observes,  is  well  taught  in 
all  the  schools ;  and  in  many  is  connected  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules.  The  inspector  requires  the  children 
to  sing  church  music  and  popular  songs  in  his  visits ;  and  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  Prussian  government,  makes  this  a 
special  topic  of  praise  or  blame.  The  popular  songs  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  cultivate  patriotic  feeling  and  attachment  to 
the  rulers  of  the  land. 

In  this  part  of  his  report,  the  supefintedent  presents  a  list  of 
those  clergymen  who  perform  their  duty  as  (ex  officio)  school 
inspectors  of  their  parish  in  a  faithful  manner,  and  of  those  who 
are  negligent.  He  observes  that  where  they  are  faithful,  the 
state  of  the  schools  is  entirely  satisfactory  —  but  where  they 
are  negligent,  far  less  is  accomplished,  unless  the  teacher  has 
extraordinary  qualiflcations.  He  adds,  that  the  clergymen  who 
neglect,  or  perform  with  indifference,  that  part  of  their  duty  in 
which  they  have  the  most  reason  to  hope  for  usefulness,  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  other  duties  with  proper  zeal ;  and  on 
this  ground  especially,  he  recommends  to  the  government  a 
thorough  general  examination  on  this  point. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion, we  extract  from  the  journal  a  few  reports  of  individual 
schools,  of  various  character. 
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Parish  H ,  Village  of  H ,  Pastor  F- 


The  people  are  generally  in  good  circumstances.  Teach- 
er W ;  38  years  old ;  5  years  in  office ;  instructed  in  the 

Seminary  of ;  income,   150  thaler  (dollars);  has  some 

property.  Dwelling,  good.  Schoolroom,  30  feet  long,  22  wide, 
9  1-2  high.     136  pupils  —  70  boys,  66  girls. 

Results  of  Examination.  Religion  —  Catechism  with  texts 
readily  repeated,  but  with  a  singing  tone,  and  bad  pronuncia- 
tion. Few  hymns.  Bible  history,  moderately  good.  Reading, 
moderate.  Children  of  9  or  10  years  not  able  to  read  fluently. 
Arithmetic,  much  neglected  ;  none  of  the  girls  could  reckon  m 
the  Rule  of  Three,  and  few  aniong  the  boys.  Writing,  pretty 
good.  Orthography,  poor.  Children,  clean,  healthy,  and  ap- 
parently well-behaved.  The  teacher  is  considered  as  distin- 
guished, and  in  the  conferences  has  given  excellent  accounts 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Perhaps  the  great 
number  of  pupils  is  one  cause  of  their  defects  in  this  branch. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not 'sufficiently  interested  by  pure 
motives,  and  that  his  efforts  in  the  conferences  are  dictated  too 
much  by  vanity. 

Village  of  L ,  in  the  same  Parish. 

This  village  has  considerable  funds,  and  the  people  are  in 

good  circumstances.     Teacher  H ;  36  years  old ;  10  years 

in  office ;  not  instructed  in  a  seminary.  Income  107  thaler. 
Some  property.  Dwelling  pretty  good.  Schoolroom  22  feet 
long,  14  wide,  8  high.     62  pupils. 

Results  of  Examination.  Religion  —  Catechism  with  proof! 
texts,  very  good.  Bible  history,  excelleat..  Many  religious 
hymns  sung  with  animation.  Reading,  throughout  very 
good,  even  in  respect  to  inflections :  the  children  who  have 
been  one  year  in  the  school  read  very  well.  Written  arith- 
metic, very  good.  Mental  arithmetic,  correct,  but  not  rapid — 
good  methods.  Writing,  pretty  good  in  all  classes.  The  his- 
tory of  their  native  land  had  been  related  to  the  children  by  the 
teacher,  and  they  had  retained  a  good  deal.  In  written  lan- 
guage, the  children  had  made  such  progress  they  could  express 
their  thoughts  pretty  well,  and  with  correct  orthography.  Vo- 
cal music,  excellent.  The  popular  hymns  (or  songs)  were 
sung  with  as  much  correctness  and  expression  as  in  city  schools. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  gives  a  favorable  impression  of 
their  health  and  their  moral  character. 

Parish  B ,  Village  B ,  Pastor  A- 


An  agricultural  village  —  moderate  circumstances.     Teacher 
53  years  old ;  21  years  in  office ;  not  instructed  in  a  seminary. 
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Income,  180  thaler.  Dwelling,  pretty  good.  Schoolroom  21 
feet  long,  16  wide,  7  high.     76  pupils  —  41  boys,  35  girls. 

Results  of  Examination.  Religion  —  This  school  has  a 
marked  religious  character,  like  the  teacher  himself.  Catechism, 
with  proof  texts  very  good,  and  with  intelligence.  Religious 
hymns  pretty  numerous,  and  well  chosen.  Reading,  good  in 
all  the  classes.  Arithmetic,  below  the  common  standard.  On 
further  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  teacher  could  not 
calculate,  and  could  not  easily  learn.  Writing,  ordinary;  and 
in  part  below  ordinary. 

Parish  K ,  Village  K ,  Pastors  R and  S . 

Agricultural  village,  with  some  trade,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  poor.  233  children  at  school,  in  two  divisions,  in 
different  school-rooms. 

LowEK  Division.  Teacher  30  years  old;  not  instructed  in 
a  seminary.  Income,  124  thaler.  Some  property.  Dwelling, 
pretty  good.  School-room  26  feet  long,  15  wide,  10  1-2  high* 
132  children,  from  5  to  10  years  of  age. 

Rf suits  of  Examination,  I'he  children  know  much  of  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament,  and  can  generally  repeat  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Evangelists.  Reading,  very  good,  by  the 
skill  of  the  teacher,  notwithstanding  the  bad  dialect  of  the  vil- 
lage. Those  who  have  been  two  years  at  school,  read  pretty 
well.  Those  of  three  years  standing,  very  well.  Arithmetic, 
well  taught  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Seminary,  which 
he  had  learned  in  the  conference  of  teachers.  The  pupils  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  ground  rules,  and  reckon  with  facility. 
Writing,  excellent. 

Upprk  Division.     101   pupils,  from    10  to   14  years   old. 

Teacher  K 28  years  of  age ;  2  years  in  office ;  instructed 

in  the  seminary  of  .     Income,  220  ihaier.     Has  some 

property.  Dwelling  pretty  good.  School-room  33  feet  long, 
23  wide,  12  high. 

Rtsults  of  Examination.  Religion  —  Catechism  good.  Bi- 
ble hist)ry  —  New  Testament,  very  good;  Old  Testament, 
neglected.  Reading,  good  in  all  the  classes.  In  mental  arith- 
metic, the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  older  pupils  correct  in 
the  Rule  of  Three.  Writing,  very  good.  Geography,  good. 
The  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mathematical 
geography,  and  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Vocal  music,  uncommonly  good.  The  children  sing  re- 
ligious and  popular  hymns,  with  one  part;  and  with  several,  very 
well.  The  pastor  takes  great  interest  in  the  school,  knows  the  chil- 
dren all  by  name,  and  gives  the  instruction  in  Bible  history  himself. 

Hofwjfly  Feb.  2d,  1836. 


3%e  Crusoe  Colanp^  Sill 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COLONV  OF  MEYRlROH. 

We  have  formerly  described  the  School  Colony  of  Meykirch, 
established  by  Fellenberg,  at  a  short  distance  from  Hofwyl,  as 
a  place  of  education  at  the  cheapest  rate,  for  neglected,  home- 
less children,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  enduring 
a  life  of  toil  and  hardship.  An  extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
traveller,  published  in  the  School  Gazette  of  Hofwyl,  gives 
some  interesting  traits  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  little 
Crusoe  Colonv. 

The  traveller,  in  a  botanical  excursion,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  little  cottage  of  the  Crusoes,  and  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  children,  who  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
prepare  the  supper,  he  learned  the  general  object  and  history 
of  the  colony.  When  evening  came  on,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  song  from  the  voices  of  children ; 

*  Come,  ffeotle  evening,  come, 
Aroundour  humble  cot.'  . 

The  journal  proceeds  —  *  I  turned  ond  saw  a  troop  of  boys  ■ 
approach  the  house,  with  a  young  man  at  their  head.  They 
had  their  hoes  on  their  shoulders,  and  brought  with  them  a 
basket  of  potatoes  prepared  for  planting.  When  they  saw  me, 
instead  of  treating  me  as  a  stranger,  they  wished  me  good 
evening,  and  seemed  gratified  by  my  visit.  I  returned  their 
greeting  cordially,  and  asked  ; 

*  Have  you  made  progress  in  your  work  today  ? 

Teacher.  —  Some :  but  we  have  not  finished  yet ;  we  must 
begin  again  early  in  the  morning. 

Traveller.  —  (To  the  boys^     You  are  tired,  I  suppose. 

Boys.  —  Oh !  not  very !  We  must  water  our  garden  now. 
The  sun  is  so  hot  that  it  must  be  thirsty. 

TV.  —  And  your  cook  has  got  the  supper  ready  —  that  will  • 
taste  good,  without  doubt. 

T.-^Have  you  been  here  long? 

Tr.  — Only  a  little  while.  With  permission  from  your  cook, 
I  have  been  examining  your  cottage.  You  are  very  comfort- 
ably lodged  here.     Everything  is  well  arranged. 

T.  —  Yes.     When  I  remember  how  much  better  we  are  ■ 
provided  for  than  thousands  who  have  neither  work,  nor  house, 
nor  food,  I  often  wish  that  others  were  as  well  supplied. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boys  put  away  their  tools,  and  went  to 
water  their  garden.     They  observed  the  young  shoots  which 
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began  to  show  themselves,  and  loosened  the  earth  around  the 
plants  which  were  already  grown.  The  little  cook  now  came 
from  his  cellar-kitchen,  and  greeted  the  party.  One  of  the 
boys  went  to  assist  him  in  the  preparations  for  supper.  The 
teacher  looked  on  while  all  these  little  affairs  were  going  for- 
ward, and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  observed  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  day  were  always  made  in  the  morning ;  that  each 
one  had  his  task  assigned  him  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  there  was 
DO  need  of  repeated  orders. 

Tr.  —  Is  any  instruction  given  here  ? 

T.  —  Labor  is  our  principed  business  here ;  for  in  this  way 
we  earn  our  living ;  but  instruction  is  our  recreation.  What 
happens  in  our  work,  is  often  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
hours  of  instruction  ;  and  then,  when  we  are  at  work,  we  often 
speak  of  what  we  have  learned  —  so  that  each  employment 
assists  the  other.  Every  day  we  have  occasion  to  apply  some- 
thing that  we  have  learned  in  our  labors ;  and  to  derive  example 
for  instruction  from  our  work. 

At  this  moment,  we  were  called  to  the  simple  supper  of  po- 
tatoes and  milk.  A  blessing  was  asked.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  their  agricultural  employments,  and  each  gave  his 
opinion  freely.  After  thanks  were  returned  and  the  cloth  re- 
moved, the  evening  assembly  for  self-examination  was  held. 

T.  —  My  children,  the  day  is  ended.  Do  you  remember 
what  I  gave  you  early  this  morning  to  think  of  during  the 
day? 

1st  boy.  Our  Father  in  heaven  takes  care  of  us,  and  is  not 
willing  that  one  of  us  should  perish.  '2d  boy.  He  sees  the 
heart  of  every  one,  and  knows  all  our  thoughts.  3d  boy.  We 
should  take  care  of  each  other,  as  he  takes  care  of  us,  or  we 
shall  not  dare  to  call  ourselves  his  children.  4th  boy.  You  told 
us  how  much  patience  our  Father  has  with  us.  5th  boy.  And 
how  much  patience  we  ought  to  have  with  one  another,  and 
not  be  angry,  but  forgive,  as  our  Saviour  taught  and  did. 

T.  —  Now  I  see  you  have  remembered  very  well.  Have 
you  practised  it  too?  I  will  begin  with  myself.  I  have  this 
day  given  you  admonitions  to  be  patient,  and  I  ought  also  to 
have  given  you  an  example  of  patience  myself.  Do  you  re- 
mem^r  at  noon  today,  as  we  went  to  work,  Jacob  struck  me 
accidentally  with  the  handle  of  his  hoe  ?  I  knew  that  he  did 
it  only  from  awkwardness,  but  the  blow  was  painful,  and  I 
scolded  him  —  *If  you  cannot  take  more  care,  go  to  the 
end  of  the  row,  where  you  will  not  strike  any  body  in  the  face.* 
You  see  that  was  not  right.  If  I  had  been  patient,  as  I 
told  you  to  be,  I  should  have  said, '  You  have  struck  me^ 
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and  it  has  hurt  me ;  when  we  work  together  we  must  take 
care  not  to  interfere  with  others.'  Then  Jacob  would  have 
been  sorry,  and  would  have  taken  more  care.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  he  had  no  occasion  to  take  care,  or  to  learn  how. 

Not  long  after,  I  saw  John  in  his  haste  run  against  Jacob, 
with  the  line  and  stake,  and  tread  on  his  foot.  Jacob  was  pro- 
voked by  my  scolding,  and  returned  the  blow  intentionally,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  each  other  more  injury.  I 
would  at  once  have  interfered  and  reproved  Jacob's  impatience, 
but  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  could  only  say,  'We  must 
plant  potatoes  now,  and  not  attend  to  anything  else.' 

Jacob,  smiUng,  said,  ^  We  have  made  up  already;  John  has 
formven  me.     But,  believe  me,  I  am  sorry  I  made  you  angry.' 

T.  —  I  believe  you,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  at  peace. 

2d  boy.  —  I  found  two  buttons,  and  I  knew  they  belonged 
to  Peter,  who  looked  for  them  and  inquired  after  them.  I  did 
not  tell  a  lie ;  but  I  said  nothing ;  and  I  think  that  was  not 
right.     Here  are  your  buttons,  Peter. 

Peter.  —  I  thought  you  had  them,  and  I  have  been  angry  at 
you  all  day ;  but  1  am  not  now. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  you  have  made  peace.     Are  you  all  at  peace  ? 

Boys.  —  Yes,  yes. 

T.  —  Do  you  know  what  the  Saviour  says  ? 

Boys.  —  He  says,  that  when  we  go  to  pray,  we  must  think 
whether  we  are  in  peace  with  all  men ;  and  if  we  are  not,  our 
prayer  is  of  no  value. 

T.  —  Can  one  of  you  repeat  the  passage  ? 

Boy.  —  *  When  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the  altar,'  &c. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  that  you  understand  and  practise  this.  I 
have  something  more  to  say.  This  gentleman  has  lost  his  way, 
and  has  eaten  with  us,  and  he  wishes  to  lodge  under  our  roof 
and  on  our  bed  of  hay. 

This  delighted  the  children,  and  they  debated  who  should 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  him  his  covering.  The  teacher 
told  them  theirs  was  too  small ;  that  he  was  glad  they  had 
thought  of  it;  but  he  would  give  him  his  own. 

T.  —  The  potatoes  are  the  fruit  of  our  labor:  the  milk  is 
from  our  cow  that  is  fed  with  our  hay.  Where  does  all  this 
come  from  ? 

B. — You  tell  us  from  our  work. 

T.  —  And  what  do  we  work  with  ? 

B.  —  Our  arms. 

T.  —  And  what  teaches  us  how  to  use  our  arms  ? 

B.  —  Our  reason. 

T.  —  And  if  we  had  no  land,  could  we  raise  potatoes  ? 

B —  No. 
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T.  —  And  if  it  were  a^lways  dry,  and  cold,  and  cloudy,  would 
work  do  any  good  ? 

B.  —  No :  we  must  have  sunshine  and  rain. 

T.  —  And  if  we  had  always  sunshine  and  rain,  one  after  the 
other,  could  the  plants  grow,  and  could  we  keep  on  with  our 
work  ? 

B.  —  No :  you  have  told  us  that  we  must  have  the  night  to 
rest  in  ;  and  the  morning  and  evening  dew — the  breakfast  and 
supper  of  the  plants. 

T.  —  Has  our  work  then,  alone,  brought  us  ail  this  ? 

1st  B.  —  No:  earth,  sun,  rain,  night,  dew,  were  all  neces- 
sary. 

2d  B.  —  And  we  must  have  seed  too. 

3d  B.  —  And  our  reason.  God  has  given  us  reason  too. 
You  have  told  us,  too,  that  God  leaves  those  to  be  deceived 
by  their  reason,  who  do  not  use  it  according  to  his  will. 

T.  —  I  am  glad  you  have  so  well  remembered  what  I  have 
taught  you.     We  will  now  sing  a  hymn,  and  then  go  to  rest. 

After  the  boys  had  sung  the  beautiful  hymn. 


<  Golden  eveniDg  sun, 
How  glorious  thou  art,'  &c., 


the  teacher  stood  up,  offered  the  evening  prayer,  and  the  boys 
retired.  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  hay  bed,  with  the  teacher's 
covering,  and  with  this-image  of  peace  before  me,  sunk  sweetly 
to  sleep. 

Hofwyl,  Feb.  3d,  1836. 


(For  the  Anaalfl  of  Education.) 
ON  CALISTHENICS. 


Mr  Editor  —  Though  I  was  bred  under  the  old  school 
dynasty,  and  have  all  my  early  prejudices  in  favor  of  that  sys- 
tem of  education,  yet  I  have  almost  entirely  come  into  the 
views  of  the  present  day.  My  former  notions  have  been  ex- 
ploded, one  after  the  other,  until  scarcely  a  single  one  remains  ; 
and  my  antique  system  is  so  remodeled  and  adjusted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  age,  that  even  yourself  would  hardly  find  aught 
against  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  compatriots  and  masters 
would  never  recognise  it,  under  the  strange  metamorphoses  it 
has  undergone.  To  be  sure,  I  have  never  enlisted  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  customs  of  former  days,  yet  I  have  now  and 
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then  tilted  a  lance,  with  some  of  my  gray  haired  brethren,  who 
still  pertinaciously  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  olden-time  cus- 
toms ;  and  am  reckoned  by  my  younger  fellow  laborers,  to  be  a 
fair  and  liberal  old  man.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  to  be  as  yield* 
ing,  good  natured  and  complaisant,  as  one  could  well  be, 
while  witnessing  the  demolition  of  the  tenement,  under  whose 
roof  he  had  abode  in  safety,  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and 
though  another  superstructure  has  been  going  up  briskly 
around  me,  promising  in  time  to  be  a  fairer  and  better  propor- 
tioned edifice  than  the  former,  as  yet  it  leaves  me  more  ex-^ 
posed  to  troubles  from  without,  and  perplexes  me  more  with 
its  arrangement  within,  than  had  the  old  tenement  in  all  my 
life. 

It  is  true,  my  good  sir,  that  there  are  many  things  in  the 
new  system  of  teaching,  with  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  get 
along,  and  I  have  determined  this  morning,  to  lay  some  of 
them  before  vou.  Pray,  sir,  that  the  adage  of 'old  dogs,'  die- 
ter you  not  irom  giving  me  your  aid,  for  though  I  might,  per- 
chance, come  under  that  class,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  that  my 
old  age  is  far  too  green  and  fresh,  to  have  all  its  habits  un- 
changeably fixed. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  which  makes  man  an  an- 
imal, moral,  and  intellectual  being  ;  I  believe,  also,  education 
to  be,  not  only  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  instruction  in 
literature,  but  as  embracing  every  means  which  can  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Indeed  the  same  had  been  floating  at>out  in  my 
mind,  long  before  I  found  it  in  your  Annals,  though  I  had 
never  before  got  hold  of  it,  in  a  tangible  shape.  In  adapting 
these  parts  of  our  nature  to  external  circumstances,  the  phy- 
sical system  should  be  greatly  attended  to,  and  the  more  so  m 
the  case  of  females,  whom  it  has  been  my  province  to  instruct, 
since  that  part  of  their  education  is,  at  the  present  day,  so 
entirely  neglected  at  home.  Both  in  my  own  family,  where  I 
have  some  forty  as  boarding  pupils,  and  among  the  hundred 
in  my  school,  I  have  endeavored  most  assiduously  to  develope, 
invigorate,  and  perfect  the  physical  system  of  each  one.  In 
former  days,  dancing  was  the  most  frequent  exercise  with  us, 
and  while  my  music  master  tuned  his  violin,  or,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  ladies  played  upon  the  piano,  an  hour  was  spent,  as 
I  then  thought,  and  as  1  still  believe  y  to  the  profit  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  On  other  days,  lest  there  should  be  satiety,  other 
sports  were  chosen;  —  blind-man's  buff,  puss  in  the  comer, 
and  hurly-burly,  usuallv  had  the  preference  in  the  winter; 
while  archery,  cricket-oall,  and  '  I  spy,'  closed  the  summer's 
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day.  But  the  new  system  came,  and  old  things  passed  away. 
Dancing,  —  that  device  of  the  devil,  must  be  banished,  and,  in 
its  stead,  Calisthenics  must  hold  sway.  Calisthenics  !  How 
well  I  remember  my  sensations,  on  first  hearing  that  word  ;  and 
how  soon  and  hard  I  studied  upon  my  Hedericus,  for  its  deri- 
vation, lest  some  luckless  pupil  might  ask  its  meaning  and  find 
me  ignorant.     Whatever  I  might  think  of  the  word,  I  could 

not  doubt  the  exercise  ;    my  good  friend, ,  had 

assured  me  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  kinds  of  exercise. 

Forthwith  from ,  at  my  request,  a  teacher  came,  for 

though  I  could  foot  it  best  in  the  dance,  and  no  arrow  surer 
than  mine  sped  to  the  target,  yet  in  the  sublime  art  of  Calis- 
thenics, myself  and  my  teachers  were  altogether  unsophisti- 
cated. We  could  analyse  the  word,  but  we  could  not  teach 
the  science.  Under  the  supervision  of  our  new  teacher,  Cal- 
isthenics became  our  morning  and  evening  exercises.  For 
several  weeks,  everything  prospered  well ;  the  pupils  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the  movements ;  the  order  and 
stillness  of  the  evolutions  pleased  the  teachers  ;  the  awkward 
mistakes  made  by  the  new  beginners  made  sport  for  the  profi- 
cients, '  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.'  Even  I,  as 
my  eye  glanced  over  the  regular  sections  at  their  exercises, 
could  not  but  confess,  that  movements,  better  fitted  to  exer- 
cise the  whole  body,  and  to  mature  and  invigorate  the  frame, 
I  had  never  seen. 

But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  Calisthenics. 
One  after  another  desired  to  be  excused  from  the  exercises, 
and  when  the  petition  was  denied,  they  were  performed  at  a 
heavy  task.  The  cheerful  laugh  was  exchanged  for  a  serious 
brow.  The  monotony  of  the  movements  was  tiresome,  and 
the  glee,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  freeness  and  elasticity  of 
motion,  without  all  of  which  exercise  is  useless,  were  sooe. 
I  rallied  the  pupils,  but  in  vain.  I  devised  a  thousand  things 
to  give  tone  and  interest  to  the  exercises,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  had  them  recur  at  infrequent  intervals,  but  they  never  came 
without  bringing  with  them  the  saddened  brow  and  heavy 
heart.  In  fact,  my  good  sir,  I  have  quite  fallen  out  with  Calis- 
thenics ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  what  we  want  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  physical  system,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  mental 
powers.  They  take  away  the  life  and  soul  of  exercise,  — the 
free  movement,  the  elastic  step,  the  elated  spirit  are  all  gone  ; 
—  and  they  give  us  only  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  auto- 
maton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Calisthenics  are  unphilosophical.  They 
give  us,  to  be  sure,  the  bodily  exercise,  which  '  profiteth  little,' 
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but  they  fail  in  interesting  the  mind.  The  mere  exercise  is 
all ;  no  end  is  in  view,  no  point  is  to  be  gained  that  will  secure 
the  attention  and  keep  the  mind  on  the  alert  —  indeed,  no 
object  is  before  the  mind,  save  the  bare  one  of  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercise.  The  whole,  so  soon  as  the  nov- 
elty is  gone,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  become  a  mere 
routine  of  mechanical  motion.  This,  every  student  knows, 
defeats  the  very  object  of  exercise,  for  while  the  mind  is  unin- 
terested, and  the  spirits  flag,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
body  can  do  but  little  good  ;  tiie  pupil  returns  to  his  books 
with  neither  new  interest  nor  increased  vigor. 

Can  you,  my  dear  sir,  give  an  old  man  any  help  in  this 
matter  ?  How  do  they  manage  these  things  in  Germany  ?  I, 
for  one,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  laborers,  would  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in 
your  Annals.  This  is  but  one  difficulty  ;  if  you  easily  remove 
Ihis^  tliere  are  others  which  I  would  be  glad  to  show  you. 

YourSj  &c.  S.  S- 


AMU8EMENTS  A  PART  OF  EDUCATION. 

(From  A1cott*a  *  Yoang  Mother.*) 

All  our  family  arrangements  tend  to  repress  amusement. 
Everything  is  contrived  to  facilitate  business ;  —  especially  the 
basiness  or  employments  of  adults.  The  child  is  hardly  re- 
arded  as  a  human  being,  —  certainly  not  as  a  perfect  being. 
He  is  considered  as  a  mere  fragment ;  or,  to  change  the  figure, 
as  a  plant  too  young  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  mankind, 
because  too  young  to  bear  any  of  its  appropriate  fruits. 
Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  both  infancy  and  childhood,  at  every 
stage,  should  bring  forth  their  appropriate  fruits.  In  other 
words,  the  child  of  the  most  tender  years  should  be  regarded 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  the  mere  fragment  of  a  being ;  as  a  per- 
fect member  of  a  family ;  occupying  a  full  and  complete,  only 
a  more  limited  sphere  than  older  members  ;  and  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  family  should  have 
a  reference  to  this  point.  So  long  as  a  child  is  reckoned  to  be 
a  mere  cypher  in  creation,  or  at  most,  as  of  no  more  practical 
importance,  till  the  arrival  of  his  Iwenlyfirst  birth-day,  or  some 
other  equally  arbitrary  period,  than  our  domestic  animals  — 
that  is,  of  just  sufficient  consequence  to  be  fed,  and  caressed, 
and  fondled,  and  made  a  pet  of — so  long  will  our  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  sole  reference  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
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ness  of  adults.  There  may,  indeed,  be  here  and  there  a  child's 
chair,  or  a  child's  carriage,  or  newspaper,  or  book  ;  but  there 
will  seldom  be,  except  by  stealth,  any  free  juvenile  conversa- 
tion at  the  table  or  the  fireside.  Here  the  child  must  sit  as  a 
blank  or  cypher,  to  ruminate  on  the  past,  or  to  receive  half 
formed  and  passive  impressions  from  the  present. 

The  arrangements  of  the  infant  school,  also,  seem  designed 
for  the  same  purpose  —  to  repress  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
fantile desire  for  amusement.  Not  that  this  was  their  original, 
nor  that  it  now  is  their  legitimate  intention.  Their  legitimate 
object  is,  or  should  be,  not  to  develope  the  intellect  by  over- 
working the  tender  brain,  but  to  promote  cheerfulness  and 
health  and  love  and  happiness  by  well  contrived  amusements, 
conducted  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ;  and  by  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  elicit  and  direct  the  aflections.  Infant 
schools  should  repress  rather  than  encourage  the  hard  study 
of  books.  Lessons  at  this  age  should  be  drawn  chiefly  from 
objects  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  grove ;  from  the 
flower,  the  plant,  the  tree,  the  brook,  the  bird,  the  beast,  the 
worm,  the  fly,  the  human  body ;  the  sun,  or  the  visible 
heavens.  These  lessons,  whether  given  by  the  parent,  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  family  arrangements,  or  by  the  infant 
or  primary  school  teacher,  should,  it  is  true,  be  regarded  for 
the  time  being  as  study,  but  they  should  never  be  long;  and 
should  be  frequently  relieved  by  the  most  free  and  unrestrained 
pastimes  and  gambols  of  the  young  on  the  green  grass,  or  be- 
side the  rippling  stream,  uninfluenced  or  at  least  unrepressed 
by  those  who  are  set  over  them. 

The  public  or  common  school,  overlooking  as  it  does  any 
direct  attempts  to  make  provision  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pupils,  even  during  the  scanty  recess  that  is  afforded  them 
once  in  three  hours,  would  appear  to  a  stranger  on  this  planet, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  designed  as  much  as  possible  to  defeat 
every  intention  of  nature  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  frame.  For  we  may  often  travel  many  hundred  miles 
and  nut  see  so  much  as  an  inclosed  play  ground ;  and  never 
perhaps  any  direct  provision  for  particular  and  more  favorable 
amusements. 

I  might  speak  of  other  schools  and  places  of  resort  for  child- 
ren, and  proceed  to  show  how  all  our  arrangements  appear 
to  be  the  offspring  of  a  species  of  utilitarianism,  which  rejects 
every  sport  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  might  even  refer  to  those  schools  of  our  country 
where  these  ultra  utilitarian  notions  are  carried  to  an  extent 
which  excludes  amusing  conversation  or  reading  even,  during 
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meal-time,  and  devotes  the  hours  which  were  formerly  spent 
in  recreation,  to  manual  labor  of  some  productive  kind  or 
other.  —  But  I  forbear.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  position  I  have  taken,  that  there  is  in  vogue  a  system  which 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  contrived,  if  not  by  the  ene- 
mies of  our  race,  either  openly  or  covertly,  at  least  by  those 
whom  ignorance  renders  scarcely  less  at  war  with  the  general 
happiness. 

Now  I  would  not  deny  nor  attempt  to  deny  that  change  of 
occupation  of  body  or  mind  is  of  itself  an  amusement,  and  one 
too  of  great  value.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  To  some  children, 
studies  of  every  kind  are  an  amusement ;  and  there  are  few 
indeed  to  whom  none  are  so.  Labor,  with  many,  when  alter* 
nated  with  study,  is  amusing.  And  yet,  after  all,  unless  such 
labors  are  performed  in  company,  where  light  and  cheerful 
conversation  is  sure  to  keep  the  mind  away  from  the  subjects 
about  which  it  has  just  been  engaged,  I  am  afraid  the  pur- 
poses for  which  amusements  were  designed,  are  very  far  from 
being  all  secured  by  them. 


EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 

Unusual  effort  was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts during  its  late  session,  in  behalf  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion. Something,  indeed,  had  been  done  at  one  or  two  pre- 
vious sessions, — enough,  along  with  the  influence  of  the  last 
Governor's  message,  to  give  an  impulse.  The  judicious  direc- 
tion of  the  school  fund  ;  the  expediency  of  establishing  by  law 
Teachers'  Seminaries ;  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  ;  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
better  education  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  other  important  measures,  have  employed  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  Able  reports  on 
some  of  these  topics  have  been  elicited  ;  and  though  not  all 
has  as  yet  been  accomplished  which  could  have  been  desired, 
we  rejoice  that  even  a  little  has  been  done.  Something  is  ef- 
fected when  Legislatures  can  be  induced  to  look  at  subjects 
like  these  ;  and  especially  when  the  mass  of  the  people  know 
that  they  are  topics  which  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  not  deemed  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  extracted  from  a  British 
Journal  an  article  on  the  demoralizing  influence  which  facto- 
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ries  have  on  females  and  female  character.  Now  nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that  what  affects,  in  an  injurious  manner^ 
the  mother,  must  operate  through  her,  at  least  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  children.  But  there  is  another  and  more  direct 
way  in  which  children  are  unfavorably  influenced  by  our  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  On  this  subject,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Education  in  their  report  relative  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Children  employed  in  Manufacturing  Establishments^ 
remark  as  follows  : 

'  Human  labor,  which  no  perfection  of  machinery  can  wholly 
dispense  with,  of  every  variety  of  form,  must  inevitably  be  dearer  in 
a  country  like  our  own,  abounding  in  cheap,  productive,  and  uncul- 
tivated lands,  than  in  those  countries  where  the  land  has  been  for 
centuries  appropriated,  and  which  are  now  full  to  overflowing  of 
people,  who  are  already  crowded  hard  upon  the  bare  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Labor  being  dearer  in  tliis  country  than  it  is  in  any 
other,  with  which  we  are  brought  in  competition  in  manufacturing, 
operates  as  a  constant  inducement  to  manufacturers  to  employ 
female  labor,  and  the  labor  of  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  men's 
labor ;  because  they  can  be  had  cheaper. 

*  The  families  usually  collected  in  our  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, are  either  those  that  have  been  unfortunate,  or  from  some 
cause,  unsuccessful  in  agriculture  or  other  employments,  and  are 
there  collected  in  despair  of  obtaining  more  than  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, or  a  bare  subsistence  ;  or  they  are  families  formed  around  the 
establishments,  on  the  strength  of  the  then  present  prospect  of  gain- 
ing a  certain  support,  by  those  young  people,  who  depend  solely 
upon  their  daily  wages,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but  what  they 
can  obtain  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week.  Of  course,  when 
such  families,  numerous  and  indigent  as  they  generally  are,  begin 
to  increase,  and  when  their  wants  begin  to  press  upon  their  scanty 
means  of  comfort,  or  perhaps  even  of  necessary  subsistence,  there  is 
a  strong  interest  and  an  urgent  motive  to  seek  constant  employment 
for  their  children  ;  at  a  very  early  age,  if  the  wages  obtained,  can  aid 
them  even  but  little  in  bearing  the  burden  of  their  support. 

*  These  two  causes  or  principles  of  interest,  in  the  employer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  employdy  on  the  other,  are  operating, 
silently  perhaps,  but  steadily  and  powerfully,  to  deprive  young 
females  particularly,  and  young  children  of  both  sexes,  in  a  large 
and  increasing  class  in  the  community,  of  those  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  mental  and  moral  development  and  cultivation,  which 
are  essential  to  their  becoming  the  intelligent  mothers  and  educa- 
tors of  the  next  generation,  and  good  citizens  of  the  republic' 

We  would  not  be  regarded  as  alarmists;  but  it  seems  next 
to  impossible,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts, —  for  we  believe 
them  to  be  such  —  not  to  be  a  little  startled  at  the  following 
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statement  in  regard  to  the  probable  number  of  females  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  already  brought  under  these  deterio- 
rating influences. 

*  According  vp  an  estimate  made  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  man- 
ufactories, and  a  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  the  policy  which  has 
brought  them  into  being  in  this  country,  there  were  employed  in 
1830,  in  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  200,000  females.  If  the  number  has  increased 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  since  the  estimate  was  made,  as  it  has 
in  this  state,  it  must,  at  the  present  time  amount  to  more  than  half 
a  milUm  !  —  a  population  equal  to  that  of  several  states  of  the 
Union.  These  are  females  alone,  and  most  of  them  of  young  and 
tender  years.  What  effect  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  so 
large  and  important  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  to  have 
upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  coming  generation  V 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Committee,  also  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  parent,  as  well  as  of  every  friend 
of  his  country  or  of  his  race. 

'  It  may  be  argued  in  mitigation  of  the  dangers  we  have  described, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  all  men,  to  provide  the 
means  of  education  for  their  families  ;  and  therefore,  that  all  men 
—  ignorant  and  grovelling  men,  as  well  as  others  —  may  safely  be 
left  to  buy  their  own  education,  and  that  of  their  families,  as  they 
buy  the  other  necessary  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.  But  we  fear 
this  principle  supposes  men  to  be  much  more  sharp-sighted  in  dis- 
covering their  own  true  interest  in  this  respect,  than  they  really  are. 
The  animal  wants  of  our  species  are  always  the  most  clamorous 
and  imperious  in  their  demands;  and,  therefore,  are  always  first 
supplied.  And  if,  after  supplying  the  things  necessary  for  that  de- 
gree of  bodily  comfort,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them,  a  penny  be  lef\,  the  igno- 
rant and  grovelling,  with  the  lassitude  which  their  unremitted 
employment  induces,  will  forget  to  look  forward  a  generation  or 
two,  for  an  object  to  expend  it  upon ;  but  will  lay  it  out  forthwith 
for  that  which  will  produce  a  quicker  return  of  excitement,  or  obliv- 
ion of  care  and  fatigue.  In  proportion  as  the  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature  are  developed  by  education,  we 
enjoy  their  exercise,  and  look  for  the  chief  sources  of  our  happiness 
to  that  kind  of  enjoyment.  So  also,  in  [>roportion  as  the  lower  and 
animal  faculties  of  our  nature  are  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher,  we  seek  our  happiness  in  their  exercise,  and  avoid  the  oc- 
casions of  callincr  into  action  the  others. 

'It  is  a  principle  in  statistics,  confirmed  by  common  observation 
and  the  history  of  all  nations,  that  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded 
any  particular  class  are,  whatever  may  be  their  employment,  the 
faster  they  multiply,  if  the  means  of  subsistence  are  possibly  within 
their  reach.     And,  consequents,  being  themselves  degraded,  unless 
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their  children  be  rescued  from  their  exclusive  influeoce,  and  edcP 
cated,  the  more  dangerous  they  become  to  the  peace  of  the  State* 
For  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  we  need  only  refer 
to  Ireland.  With  a  dense  population  upon  the  very  borders  of  star- 
Tation»  and  often  upon  the  slightest  unfavorable  Contingency  pre- 
senting the  awful  spectacle  of  starving  to  death  by  thousands,  they 
have  yet  increased  as  fast,  or  faster  than  any  nation  upon  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  If  this  be  true  generally, 
it  is  a  truth  which  fias  peculiar  and  inestimable  importance  to  this 
country,  where,  by  our  laws  of  universal  suffrage,  the  government 
is  thrown,  at  short  periods,  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  witlK)ut  reference  to  their  intelligence  or  their  virtue.  It 
behoves  this  Legislature,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, to  look  to  it  right  early  and  carefully,  that  no  class  be 
allowed  to  remain  uneducated.  For  if  a  small  part  only  of  one  gen- 
eration, however  employed,  be  suffered  to  become  men  in  physical 
strength  only,  without  something  like  a  corresponding  development 
of  their  heads  and  hearts,  their  intellects  and  affections,  there  is  a 
disease — a  canker  in  the  body  politic, — which  will  corrode  and 
spread  itself  in  every  direction,  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
system.' 

The  Committee  accompanied  the  report  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  largely,  with  a  bill  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars,  on  the  owners,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  superintendents 
of  every  incorporated  manufacturing  establishment  who  shall 
employ  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not  attended 
some  public  or  private  day-school,  for  at  least  three  months  of 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding ;  and  we  are  glad  to  lenrn 
that  the  bill  passed  with  tittle  if  any  opposition. 

Whether  this  act,  amid  the  cupidity  which  influences  so 
strongly  the  hearts  of  too  many  of  our  enterprising  citizens, 
will  have  much  effect,  remains  to  be  determined  ;  if  not,  we 
hope  a  more  effectual  penalty  will  hereafter  be  enforced. 

But  wc  will  close  with  one  more  paragraph.  If  nothing 
else  which  wc  have  said  should  arrest  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  we  hope  for  our  country's  sake,  for  liberty's  sake, 
for  virtue's  sake,  even, — that  this  appalling  statement  will  sink 
deep.  It  is  what  we  did  not  expect,  in  New  England,  and 
above  all  in  the  heart  of  the  Common  weahh  of  Massachusetts. 

'  In  four  large  manufacturing  towns,  not,  however,  including  the 
largest,  from  which  we  have  no  information  upon  that  topic,  con- 
taining, by  the  last  census,  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  there  appears  to  l>e  eighteen  hundred  and  nineiyfire  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  who  do  not  attend  the 
common  schools  any  portion  of  the  year.  And  from  this  number 
there  is  but  a  very  sliglit  deduction  to  be  made  for  those  who  attend 
private  schools.     If  full  and  accurate  answers  were  given  by  all  the 
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towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  question  designed  to  obtain  this 
information,  it  is  believed  there  would  be  developed  a  state  of  facts, 
which  would  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  not 
only  justify,  but  loudly  demand  legislative  action  upon  the  subject 
And  this  state  of  facts  as  appears  by  the  returns,  is  peculiar  in  de- 
gree and  almost  in  kind  to  the  manufacturing  towns.' 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SELF-EDUCATION. 

(From  Uie  Scientific  Txacts.) 

Almost  every  one  who  pretends  to  have  studied  the  char- 
acter of  our  common-school  and  other  general,  perhaps  uni- 
versal, republican  routine  in  the  literary  and  public  part  of 
the  education  of  youth,  must  acknowledge  an  almost  equally 
universal  and  equally  unrepublican,  (as  well  as  unphilosoph- 
ical  and  unpractical,)  comparative  neglect  of  that  kind  and 
degree  of  moral  discipline  which  ought  always  to  go  both 
before  it  and  near  it,  as  closely  and  constantly  followed  up  by 
it  as  the  substance  in  the  sunshine,  is  by  the  shadow.  The 
literary  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  moral,  in  such  a  sense. 
It  ought  to  be  acquired,  and  used,  as  a  moral  means,  among 
others. 

Our  systems  too  generally  more  than  reverse  this  order. 
They  scarcely  admit  the  moral  to  the  place  of  the  shadow. 
They  do  not  allow  it  to  be  the  servant,  much  less  a  co-partner 
of  the  concern.  They  do  not  recognise  it  at  all.  They  leave 
it  to  shift  for  itself;  and  it  does  so.  It  is  no  merit  of  this  part 
of  education,  therefore,  if  it  still  lives,  and  flourishes.  It  is  the 
merit  of  some  other y  or  of  the  self-preserving  instinct,  —  the 
instinct  of  self-education,  operating  in  this  neglected  field, — 
the  instinct  of  making  the  most  and  the  best  odtself. 

With  all  our  excellent  moral  institutions,  the  morality  of  this 
country  has  a  great  deal  to  do  for  itself.  It  would  not  need 
so  many  ofthem  as  it  does,  if  literary  education  were  directed 
more  to  its  benefit  than  it  is.  It  would  not  need  them  later 
so  much,  if  it  had  them  earlier.  It  would  not  require  cure, 
much  less  punishment,  if  it  had  prevention.  All  society,  all 
civilization,  would  feel,  as  much  as  the  man  himself,  the  differ- 
ence. Society  is  made  up  of  men,  and  civilization  is  the 
result  of  their  common  character.  We  should  have  more  and 
better  morality  in  that  society,  and  in  that  civilization,  of 
course,  as  well  as  in  that  man.  We  should  have  not  only 
him,  with  his  influence,  but  all  other  individuals,  with  theirs. 
It  would  be  no  such  distinction  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has 
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been,  from  the  days  of  Aristides  <  the  Just/  (as  well  as  before 
his  days,)  to  point  out  a  member  of  society  as  a  moral  man,  or 
a  good  man,  or  as  a  man  of  feeling  and  virtue  in  proportion  to 
his  mind  ;  but  the  distinction  would  be  the  reverse. 

It  is  the  fault  of  education,  we  say,  and  of  all  the  several 
parts  and  processes  of  education,  each  in  its  way  and  degree, 
that  it  is  not  so  now.  Every  mind  is  made  capable  of  being, 
in  this  respect,  what  some  minds  are ;  every  character  the  same. 

It  is  the  fault  of  education,  humanly  speaking  —  that  is, 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  want  of  it,  —  that  society  is  not  made 
up  of  moral  men.  Every  man  ought  to  be  an  Aristides.  His 
Maker  intended  and  required  him  to  be  so.  All  society,  we 
repeat  it,  all  civilization,  (more  or  less,)  of  which  he  is  one  vital 
part,  though  a  small  one, —  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his  own 
nature,  of  which  his  morale  is  such  a  part, —  feels  the  wound 
when  he  fails  to  be  so. 

So  of  the  physical  department.  Few  will  deny  that  this 
also  is  most  grossly  neglected,  or  otherwise  abused.  We  do 
not  refer  only  to  the  physical  abuses  of  society  at  large,  such 
as  the  outrages  incident  in  some  countries  to  the  factory  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  or  the  general  condition,  indeed,  of  all  the 
lower  classes,  as  they  are  called.  We  refer  to  all  classes,  and 
all  countries,  though  especially  to  our  own. 

We  refer  still  more  particularly,  —  as  a  better  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  —  to  the  neglect  of  physical  education,  or  even 
physical  preservation,  in  our  general  American  system  of  lit- 
erary as  well  as  other  education.  In  the  schools  it  is  most 
observable,  in  every  grade  of  them,  and  in  all  literary  institu- 
tions, with  very  few  exceptions,  more  or  less.  The  body  is 
neglected,  if  not  positively  abused,  and  that  to  an  extent  in- 
curable, and  essentially  fatal,  sooner  or  later,  — at  least  preju- 
dicial, —  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  morahty,  as  well  as  to  itself. 
That  is  the  period  when  it  is  most  tender  and  sensitive.  An 
injury  then  received  is  never  wiped  out ;  and  it  spreads  through 
the  texture  of  the  whole  constitution,  as  ink  spreads  upon 
porous  paper.  To  a  vast  extent,  —  almost  incredible,  if  stated 
as  facts  prove  it  to  be,  —  deformity  and  disease,  in  their  recog- 
nised shapes,  directly  ensue.  To  a  still  greater  extent, —  un- 
recognised —  unrecorded,  of  course, — ensue  debility,  degen- 
eracy of  every  sort,  liability  to  evils  not  yet  developed,  —  the 
condition  of  constitution,  of  mind  and  body  both,  which 
exposes,  induces,  aggravates,  if  it  does  not  create.  The  effect 
of  this  again,  on  mind  and  morality,  as  well  as  upon  mere 
health,  and  strength,  and  life,  —  the  effect  on  society  and  on 
civilization,  —  is  incalculable  —  awful  to  be  thought  of. 

Here  too,  as  before,  we  see  what  we  ought  to  be.     We 
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have  just  instances  enough  among  us  of  a  right  physical  edu- 
cation,—  physical  self-education, — just  exceptions  enough  to 
the  general  waste  or  wreck  of  constitutions,  more  or  less,  — 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  we  lose.  We  see  here  and 
there  a  Bound  body,  and  a  strong  one,  —  apparently  so,  or 
very  much  so,  at  least,  —  a  comparatively  perfect  physical 
condition. 

In  savage  communities,  there  are  more  of  such  cases.  The 
Indians,  for  example,  of  this  country,  are  more  perfect,  physi- 
cally, than  we  are.  We  will  not  here  say  why  they  are; 
enough  that  such  is  the  fact, —  enough  that  they  are  physically 
better  educated.  They  educate  their  bodies  better,  as  we 
have  remarked  once  before. 

We  see  similar  instances,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of 
blind  men  among  ourselves.  They  generally  cultivate  the 
senses  which  they  have,  much  more  than  other  men.  They 
are  compelled  to  do  so,  and  feel  the  benefit  of  that  compul- 
sion. But  why  should  not  others,  as  well  as  blind  men,  or  as 
well  as  savages,  cultivate  all  the  senses  to  the  extent  they  do  ? 
Why  not  cultivate  the  whole  body,  and  its  faculties,  as  well? 
Why  wait  to  be  compelled  ?  Why  lose  the  use  of  such  or  any 
advantages,  through  mere  neglect  ?  Why  not  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  the  whole  man,  as  well  as  of  any  part  of  him  ? 
Why  not  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  any  others  ? 

Why  not,  in  a  word,  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  par- 
sue  the  philosophy  of  self-education,  —  of  making  the  best, 
and  the  most,  of  ourselves  ?  Then,  as  in  the  other  case,  we 
should  all  be  what  a  few  of  us  are.  We  should  be  altogether 
what  those  few,  rather,  are  in  some  small  degree.  A  new  and 
vast  infusion  of  sound  mind,  —  such  as  only  a  sound  body  caB 
nourish,  —  would  be  poured  into  the  whole  civilization  and 
Christianity  of  the  age  and  of  all  ages.  Invalids,  imbeciles, 
infidels,  would,  in  a  good  degree,  disappear,  all  on  the  same 
principle.  The  cultivation  of  body,  of  mind,  of  morality,  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical,  mental,  spiritual  faculties,  severally, 
would  thin  their  ranks.  To  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  all 
of  them  the  result  and  the  proof  of  a  want  of  right  self-educa- 
tion, or  education  of  any  kind.  They  are  significant  of  a  dis- 
eased body  politic.  The  reform  which  shall  heal  them  must  be 
a  reform,  and  a  radical  one,  of  the  whole  of  that  body.  It 
must  be  the  philosophy  of  self-education,  applied  to  each  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  to  the  whole. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

The  first  class  books  for  schools,  should  be  confined  chiefly 
to  descriptions  of  the  appearances  and  qualities  of  such  objects 
as  may  be  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  children,  and  instantly 
associated  with  the  vocables  of  which  their  lessons  consist. 

Descriptions  of  the  forms  and  habits  o(  animals,  such  as  the 
dog,  the  cow,  the  ass,  the  mole,  the  elephant,  the  rein-deer, 
the  cameleopard,  &c.,  —  of  vegetables,  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist,  the  places  where  they  grow,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced  and  cultivated,  their  fruits  and  flowers,  and  num- 
berless varieties,  —  of  minerals,  their  various  qualities,  colors, 
and  appearances,  the  places  whence  they  are  procured,  the 
processes  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  subservient  in  human  life  —  might  form  one  department  of 
an  initiatory  class-book. 

Descriptions  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  nature,  such 
as  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  movements  and  aspects 
of  the  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  winds, 
rain,  hail,  snow ;  the  most  striking  objects  which  appear  in 
towns,  villages,  and  throughout  the  fields ;  on  hills,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  and  sea-coasts,  might  form  another  de- 
partment of  a  school-book  ;  care  being  taken  that  the  descrip- 
tions be  sufficiently  simple  and  vivid,  and  that  long  and  hard 
words  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  innocent  games  and  amusements 
of  the  young,  accompanied  with  delineations  of  some  of  them, 
might  likewise  be  introduced.  As  a  supplement  or  compan- 
ion to  a  book  of  this  kind,  descriptions  might  be  given  of  the 
particular  objects  connected  with  the  locality  in  which  the 
school  is  situated.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  itself,  with 
the  various  objects  it  contains ;  the  trees,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery which  surround  it ;  the  roads,  streets,  lanes  and  walks, 
connected  with  the  town  or  village  ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  it  contains,  might  be  particularly  described, 
and  the  descriptions  accompanied  with  a  plan  or  map  of  the 
place  and  its  vicinity,  and  views  of  tlie  most  interesting  objects, 
rural  and  architectural  which  are  connected  with  it.  Such 
descriptions  would  always  be  read  with  interest  by  the  young, 
and  would  excite  them  to  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
besides  affording  them  materials  for  conversation  in  their  social 
walks  and  intercourses. 

Children  are  always  extremely  fond  of  having  their  ideas  of 
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sensible  objects  enlarged,  and  view  with  a  great  degree  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  the  representations  of  them  in  well  exe- 
cuted engravings.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  I  attended 
school,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  crime  to  have 
looked  into  a  book  which  contained  engravings.  I  recollect 
of  a  boy  having  brought  to  school  a  copy  of  *  The  Three  Hun- 
dred Animals,'  but  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  teacher^ 
and  from  most  of  the  scholars,  through  fear  of  punishment.  We 
were  so  anxious,  however,  to  see  the  novel  figures  it  contained 
—  the  magnified  picture  of  the  louse,  and  the  flea,  the  bee- 
hive, the  peacock,  the  elephant  and  the  whale,  —  that  we  gave 
pins,  marbles,  cherry-stones,  gooseberries,  and  even  sometimes 
a  whole  halfpenny,  to  the  proprietor,  for  half  an  hour's  perusal 
of  it.— Dr  Dick. 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND  HER  YOUNG. 

(From  Kirby*!  Bridfewater  Treatise.) 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  have  a  very  animated  and 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  eagle,  and  her  method  of  exciting  her 
eaglets  to  attempt  their  first  flight,  in  that  sublime  and  highly 
mystic  composition  called  Moses'  Song ;  in  which  Jehovah's 
care  of  his  people,  and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to 
aim  at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared  to  her  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  occasion.  ^*  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  thern  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.'  (Deut.  xxxii.  II,  12.)  The  Hebrew  lawgiver 
is  speaking  of  their  leaving  their  eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  an  eagle,  after 
they  had  left  it.     He  thus  describes  them  :  — 

'  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above  one  of  the  crags 
of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  g^ing  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teaching  their 
ofl^spring,  —  two  young  birds,  —  the  manoeuvres  of  flight. 
They  began,  by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  eye 
of  the  sun  ;  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright  for  this  climate^ 
They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them  ;  they  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made 
their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration, 
always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending  spiral.     The  young 
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ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying  better  as  tbey 
mounted ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime  kind  of  exercise, 
always  rising,  till  they  become  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the 
young  ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents  to  our 
aching  sight.' 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian  parents  does  this 
history  read !  How  powerfully  does  it  excite  them  to  teach 
their  children  betimes  to  look  towards  heaven,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither,  more  and 
more,  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  ;  themselves  all  the  while 
going  before  them,  and  encouraging  them  by  their  own  ex- 
ample ! 


R£M£DT  FOR  MANIA-A-POTU. 


We  have  recently  perused,  in  the  '  East  Tennessean,'  an  in- 
teresting article  on  mania-a-potu,  or  mania  from  intemperance, 
said  to  be  written  by  Dr  Draper.  After  treating  of  the  appro- 
priate remedies^  strictly  so  called,  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  prevention. 

'As  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  intemperance,  I  may  mention 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  people. 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  This  was  the  wise  saying  of  Solomon,  and 
as  a  general  principle  it  is  undoubtedly  correct.  By  an  early  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  individual  are 
brought  into  active  operation,  we  may  be  ^ble  to  secure  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  —  the  best  state,  certainly,  for  the  practice 
and  preservation  of  moral  principles. 

'  The  powers  of  man  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  three 
classes  —  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  animal. 

'  When  the  animal  propensities  are  permitted  to  go  unchecked,  the 
worst  features  and  passions  of  human  nature  will  be  developed. 
That  plan,  therefore,  of  education,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
security  and  increase  of  the  happiness  of  society,  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  perfect  ascendency  of  the  moral  faculties.  The 
animal  instincts  are  sufficieutly  active  for  the  pleasures  and  safety 
of  the  individual,  without  the  assistance  of  any  incitements;  but  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  require  constant  attention  and  e?cer- 
cise,  to  give  them  that  decided  superiority,  by  which  the  animal  is 
made  subject  to  the  moral.  The  moral  power  is  more  important 
than  the  others ;  but  the  intellectual  aids  the  former,  in  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong,  and  expands  the  affections  by  the  knowledge 
which  is  obtained  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  adds  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  individual  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  universe.' 
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PRACTICAL   LESSONS. 

SPfiLLING    AHD    GEOGRAPHY. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  an  account,  in  the  British 
Educational  Magazine,  of  the  Lancasterian  Model  Schools^ 
established  by  the  British  Foreign  and  School  Society  ;  espe- 
t^ially  the  establishment  at  the  Borough  Road,  England.  This 
establishment  appears  to  be  in  two  ^reat  divisions;  one  con- 
taining about  500  boys,  and  the  other  300  girls  ;  and  since  its 
lirst  establishment  has  given  education,  as  the  writer  expresses 
it,  —  he  should  have  said  instruction  only  —  to  18,350  boys, 
and  9,720  girls.  One  prominent  object  of  these  model  schools, 
is  to  supply  teachers. 

A  visitor  to  the  Borough  Road  schools  thus  describes  one 
of  their  exercises  in  spelling.  It  was  by  a  class  who  are  con- 
fined to  words  of  four  syllables  and  their  derivation.  We  do 
not  present  it  as  a  model  for  American  Teachers  or  schools  ; 
but  as  a  set  of  facts  merely,  of  which  every  one  will  make  his 
own  application. 

Importation.  What  is  importation  ?  To  bring  goods  from  one 
country  to  another.  What  does  im  mean?  In.  What  else  is  the 
word  derived  from  ?  Porto,  to  carry.  Some  other  word  derived 
from  porto  ?  Porter.  Some  other  word  ?  Portable.  Some  other 
word  ?  Export.  What  is  meant  by  ex  ?  To  go  out  of.  Where  is 
it  used?  In  the  Bible  —  Exodus.  What  does  transport  mean? 
To  go  beyond. 

Manufacture.  What  is  manufacture  derived  from  ?  Manis, 
the  hand  ;  /actus,  made.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Things  made  by 
the  hand.  Tell  me  something  m an u fact u reef.  Linen,  from  flax  ; 
earthen  ware.  Tell  me  some  country  in  which  flax  used  to  grow. 
Egypt.  Does  it  grow  now  in  England  7  Yes.  What  is  flax  ?  A 
tall  plant.  How  is  it  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  linen  ? 
First  by  soaking,  then  by  separating  the  fibres  by  beating.  What 
county  in  England  is  famous  for  linen  manufacture  ?  Lancashire. 
Tell  me  something  else  manufactured.  [The  children  here  de- 
scribe the  process  of  pin  making.]  Are  pins  always  made  by  the 
hand?  No,  by  machinery.  What  is  the  place  called  where  ma- 
chinery makes  things  ?  A  factory.  Why  is  it  not  manufactory.? 
Because  manis,  the  hand,  is  left  out. 

By  the  Monitor:  spell  Dromedary.  What  is  a  dromedary? 
The  largest  animal  of  the  camel  kind.  What  sort  of  an  animal  is 
it  ?  A  large  one,  bigger  than  a  cow;  with  two  bumps  on  its  back. 
Which  is  the  largest  of  the  bumps  ?  The  one  behind.  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  camel  and  a  dromedary  ?  One  has  one 
bump,  and  the  other  two.  What  covintry  do  they  live  in  ?  Arabia. 
What  are  they  used  for  ?     To  carry  things  across  the  desert.     Why 
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do  they  use  the  camel  ?  Because  it  can  go  seven  or  eight  days 
without  water.  Why  else?  Because  their  feet  are  like  sponge, 
and  they  do  not  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

By  the  Monitor  :  Pelican.  A  large  bird.  Tell  me  of  some  bird 
it  very  much  resembles?  The  swan.  Tell  me  in  what  point  it  is 
^ike  a  swan.  In  shape  and  color.  Tell  me  something  it  is  remark- 
able for.  Its  long  bill  and  pouch.  How  long  is  its  bill  ?  About 
fourteen  inches.  What  is  a  pouch?  A  kind  of  bag.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  pouch  ?  They  press  it  against  their  breast.  What  do  they 
live  upon  ?  Fish.  How^o  they  catch  the  fish  ?  They  dart  upon 
them.  Tell  me  some  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  this  bird.  They 
thought  it  fed  its  young  with  its  blood.     Is  it  true  ?     No. 

The  following  is  an  exercise  in  Geography.  The  study  of 
this  branch  in  these  schools,  is  combined  with  Modern,  Ancient, 
and  Sacred  Geography  ;  and  is  taught  in  connection  with  His- 
tory, Chronology,  •  and  Map-drawing.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  no  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
nor  are  they  required  to  learn  any  tasks. 

Monitor  reads  from  page  233:  '  Thus  fell  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West.  The  Eastern  empire  subsisted  about  a  thousand  years 
longer,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.,  A.  D. 
1453.'  This  was  twice  read  distinctly.  The  Monitor. — What 
Empire  fell  ?  Boy. — The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Who  de- 
stroyed it  ?  The  Heruli.  About  what  year  ?  476.  Who  headed 
the'lleruli?  Odoaci.  What  title  did  he  take?  King  of  Italy. 
Draw  the  ouOines  of  Italy.  Boy  commences  drawing  the  outlines 
of  Italy.  Monitor  proceeds  :  How  much  longer  did  the  Eastern 
empire  subsist ?  1000  years.  What  was  its  capital?  Constanti- 
nople. Who  took  it?  Mohammed  II.  When?  In  1453.  [The 
boy  had  finished  drawing  on  the  slate  the  outlines  of  Italy.] 

Monitor  to  a  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — How  did  Constanti- 
nople take  its  name?  Another  boy. — From  Constantine,  Emperor 
of  Rome.  Monitor  to  another  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — What 
is  meant  by  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  ?  Italy  and  the  West- 
ern provinces.  Monitor  to  another  boy. — Put  a  question.  Boy. — 
How  did  the  country  obtain  the  name  of  Italy  ?  Monitor. — From 
Italus,  the  king  of  the  Seculi.  Who  were  the  Seculi  ?  A  people 
of  ancient  Italy.  Another  boy. — How  long  had  the  Roman  Empire 
lasted?  Monitor.— 1229  years.  We  then  put  the  following  ques- 
tions :  Who  were  the  Heruli  ?  One  of  the  Gothic  nations.  Who 
was  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Western  Empire  ?     Augustus. 

Was  Rome  always  governed  by  kings  ?  No.  What  by,  beside  ? 
Sotnetimes  by  Consuls,  sometimes  by  Emperors.  Who  were  the 
two  first  Consuls  ?  Brutus  and  Collatinus.  What  was  his  name 
besides  Brutus  ?  Lucius  Junius.  Was  there  any  other  Brutus? 
Yes  ;  Marcus  Brutus.  Was  he  remarkable  for  anything  ?  Yes  ; 
for   killing   Julius   Ccesar.     Was   this   right  or  wrong  ?     Wrong. 
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Why  ?  Because  thou  shall  do  no  murder.  Where  did  Brutus  die? 
He  slew  himself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Was  Philippi  in  Italy? 
No ;  in  Macedonia.  Make  a  point  on  the  map  where  Rome  is  sit- 
uate. [Point  made.]  What  river  now  runs  through  Rome  *?  The 
Tiber.  Draw  some  other  rivers  on  the  map.  [The  Arm),  the  Po, 
and  the  Adige  drawn.]  Which  of  these  rivers  has  the  greatest 
number  of  towns  on  it?  The  Po.  What  are  the  principal  moun- 
tains in  Italy  ?  The  Appenines  ;  the  Alps  on  the  northern  extrem- 
ity.    Draw  them.     [These  were  shown  by  jagged  lines.] 

You  mentioned  the  Empire  of  the  West,  can  you  tell  me  who 
founded  the  Empire  of  the  East.  Valens.  Where  was  this  ? 
Principally  in  Asia.  How  long  did  it  last?  About  1100  years. 
Had  this  empire  any  other  name  ?  Yes,  the  Greek  or  Lower  Em- 
pire. Do  you  recollect  uho  invaded  the  Asiatic  provinces?  The 
Saracens  and  the  Turks.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  They  were 
called  Saracens,  from  Sacrac,  a  term  that  signifies  to  plunder  or  rob. 
Who  was  it  overturned  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in 
Asia?  Genghis  Khan.  Who  was  he?  Chief  of  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars. Were  his  conquests  extensive?  He  overran  Russia,  Tartary, 
part  of  China,  and  Hindostan.  Whence  do  we  get  the  names  Mo- 
gul and  Tartar  ?  From  Mogul  and  Tartar,  the  two  sons  of  Alanza 
Khan.  Who  were  the  Turks?  They  arc  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ents  of  Turk,  a  predecessor  of  Alanza  Khan. 


MISCELLANY. 


Baham.!  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kkowlcdqe. 

A  society  under  this  title  was  established  at  Nassau,  in  the  BaharoA 
Islands,  in  April,  1835,  which  already  numbers  among  its  members  the 
governor,  the  chief  justice,  and  fiflyfive  resident  members,  together  with 
several  honorary  members. 

The  objects  of  this  society,  are  — 

1.  The  collection  of  all  such  facts  and  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  —  to  1>e  derived  from  the  opinions  and 
information  of  all  persons  having  experience  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  from  others  who  may  be  willing  to 
nflford  it ;  together  with  such  selections  from  scientific  and  other  publi- 
cations as  may  be  applicable  to  the  Bahamas. 

%  The  diffusion  of  all  such  information,  by  means  of  weekly,  month- 
ly, and  other  periodical  publications,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
members,  and  to  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  non-subscribers. 
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3.  To  obtain  from  the  various  institutions  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
countries  their  publications  ;  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  most  useful,  enter- 
taining, and  instructive  library  may  be  formed. 

4.  The  collection  of  descriptions,  and  more  especially  of  models  and 
drawings  of  apparatus,  machinery  and  utensils  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes,  which  may  be  thought  applicable  to  this  colony,  or  useful  or 
instructive  to  its  inhabitants. 

5.  The  prosecution  of  experiments,  which,  if  successful,  would  bene- 
fit the  colony. 

6.  The  importation  of  seeds  and  plants  likely  to  thrive  and  be  profita- 
ble. To  encourage  the  exportation  of  the  productions  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  Bahamas,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  trade,  and  devel- 
oping more  fully  the  resources  of  the  colony  ;  also,  to  establish  a  bene- 
ficial interchange  of  plants,  seeds,  &c. 

7.  The  distribution  of  medals  or  prizes  (should  the  funds  admit  of  it) 
for  inventions,  discoveries,  or  information  of  general  utility  to  the  col- 
ony. 

8.  To  establish,  for  general  benefit,  lectures  on  different  subjects,  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement. 

9.  To  obtain,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  ground  for  cx[>eriments,  and  for 
propagating,  for  future  distribution,  such  plants,  &c.,  as  may  be  obtained. 
To  establish  also  a  small  museum,  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
fpecimens  of  natural  history,  8lc.,  occurring  in  the  Bahamas,  for  the  use 
and  information  of  such  as  might  desire  to  be  more  particularly  acquain- 
ted with  them. 

Each  resident  member  subscrilies  five  dollars  annually,  but  should  any 
one  be  absent  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  colony,  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  his  suliscription  during  his  al)sence.  Strangers  who  may 
be  at  Nassau  are  to  have  tickets  for  the  lectures  sent  them  ;  and  mem- 
bers' tickets  are  transferable  to  ladies,  and  to  youths  under  fourteen. 
The  society  have  already  commenced  pul>lishing  a  journal ;  the  first 
number  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Cingalese  mo<]e  of  cultivat- 
ing the  cocoa-nut,  with  a  notice  of  its  various  uses. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Surrt,  EiioLAifD. 

The  following  interesting  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Pres.  Humphreys, 
of  Amherst  College.  The  great  defect  of  nearly  all  our  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  is,  that  provision  is  not  made  for  their  continued  employment 
at  the  Institution  where  they  are  educated.  On  that  subject  we  have  a 
valuable  communication  on  hand,  which  we  hope  to  present  in  our  next 
number. 

*  This  Institution  at  Surry,  was  founded  no  less  than  thirtyseven  years 
ngo,  hut  was  not  regularly  incorporated,  till  1326.  The  number  of  in- 
matea  when  I  was  there^  was  about  a  hundred  ^  and  few  more  females 
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than  males.  It  is  found,  that  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instruction  received 
at  this  school.  The  females  manufacture  fine  and  coarse  thread  and 
twine,  clothes-lmes,  made  on  a  simple  but  ingenious  machine,  adapted 
to  their  use.  They  are  also  employed  in  knitting  and  making  coarse 
household  linen,  Slc.  The  males  make  shoes,  hampers,  wicker  baskets, 
mats,  coarse  and  fine,  and  rugs  for  hearths  and  carriages. 

'  The  sale  of  articles  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  1973  poundsi 
(between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars,)  or  more  than  ninety  dollars, 
upon  the  average,  for  each  pupil.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  music 
to  qualify  them  for  organists,  wherever  their  services  may  be  wanted, 
when  they  leave  the  school ;  and  they  are  also  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing. 

'  A  chaplain  is  annually  elected  in  the  month  of  February,  and  it  is 
made  his  duty  to  preach  once  every  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  twice  a  week, 
at  least,  to  give  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

*  Some  of  them  have  fine  voices  and  sing  sweetly  at  their  work  tables. 
A  few  practise  on  the  piano,  and  learn  to  play  well ;  and  it  was  truly 
delightful,  in  going  from  room  to  room,  to  find  them  all  so  busy,  so  com- 
fortable and  so  cheerful.  So  many  of  them  are  located  together  in  each 
room,  and  such  are  the  kinds  of  labor  about  which  they  are  employed, 
that  they  can  keep  up  conversation  with  very  little  interruption  to  their 
work ',  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  as  doubtless  they  do,  more  than 
those  who  can  see.' 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Michigan. 

In  a  communication  on  the  Importance  of  State  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools,  inserted  in  another  part  of  this  number,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  was  in  contemplation  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State.  But  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  friends  of 
the  measure  will  be  compelled  to  wait  another  year  —  for  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  importance  of  such  an  officer;  there  are  not  want- 
ing men  —  and  men  of  influence,  too  —  who  are  violently  opposed  to  it. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance,  both  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of  such 
a  measure,  to  know  that  the  new  State  of  Michigan,  is  before  the  old 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  this  important  particular.  The  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a '  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,'  has  been  for  some  time 
agitated  ;  and  its  importance  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the  present 
Governor.  From  a  source  which  we  think  entitled  to  credit,  we  have 
just  been  informed,  that  Oliver  S.  Leavitt,  Esq.  is  about  to  be  appointed 
to  that  responsible  office,  and  that  he  will  probably  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. Mr  Leavitt  has  for  some  time  been  distinguished  for  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

20* 
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N£W  Hamptoit  Institute. 

The  New  Hampton  Baptist  Institute,  is  located  at  New  Hampton,  N. 
H.  and  consists  of  two  departments  —  a  male  and  female  —  and  has  had 
daring  the  last  year  367  students  ;  under  the  care  of  nine  instructors' 
During  the  Fall  Term  the  qualifications  of  instructors  for  common 
•chools  is  made  an  object  of  special  attention.  But  what  gives  peculiar 
interest  to  this  institution  is,  the  number  and  character  of  its  societies. 
According  to  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Register,  there  are  no  less 
than  five  of  these  connected  with  the  male  department,  viz.  the  Har. 
monic,  the  Berean,  the  Missionary,  the  Social  Fraternity,  and  the 
Literary  Adelphi.  The  Harmonic  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Music  * 
the  Berean  is  composed  of  pious  students,  who  have  weekly  exercises 
in  examining  the  scriptures,  writing,  &c.  The  Missionary  Society 
meets  from  time  to  time,  for  prayer,  and  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard  to 
the  progress,  &c.  of  Missionary  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Social  Fraternity  and  Literary  Adelphi,  are  both  associated  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  literary  knowledge. 

These  societies  have  made  very  laudable  efibrts  in  procuring  the 
privileges  they  now  enjoy  for  their  own  improvement.  The  Social 
Fraternity  has  a  Library  of  about  870  volumes,  a  reading  room,  where 
they  receive  about  twenty  weekly  papers,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  twelve  diflferent  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  five  Quarterly 
Reviews  ;  with  several  maps.  The  Library  of  the  Literary  Adelphi » 
consists  of  between  360  and  370  volumes  ;  SO  different  papers  from 
Tarious  sections  of  the  Union,  come  to  their  reading  room  weekly, 
beside  a  number  of  pamphlets,  magazines,  ficc.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  maps,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals  united  with  them. 

Ladies'  Associations. 

The  ladies  of  the  Female  Seminary  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  have 
formed  a  Literary  and  Missionary  Association,  which  meets  weekly, 
the  first  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  month  for  missionary  purposes, 
and  the  remaining  three  Wednesdays  for  literary  objects.  At  the  latter 
meetings,  important  topics  connected  with  education  are  discussed,  and 
conversation  maintained  on  subjects  assigned  to  particular  young  ladies. 
Written  articles,  both  of  prose  and  poetry  are  also  read.  The  associ- 
ation has  about  200  members  ;  as  every  pupil,  by  paying  a  small  annual 
tax,  becomes  a  member.  There  are  also  about  50  honorary  members 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Miss  M.  Haseltine  is  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  there  is  a  society  conoected  with 
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Miss  Grant's  Female  Seminary  at  Ipswich,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar. 
It  is  called,  we  believe,  a  ^  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge*' 
We  understand  that  it  exerts  a  salutary  influence. 

Female  Seminaries. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  we  find  brief  but  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  following  schools. 

*  The  New-Hamptow  Female  Institute. — This  contains  nearly  200 
pupils,  and  is  represented  as  flourishing.  It  has  been  in  operation  about 
seven  years.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  its  members  either 
to  become  teachers  or  missionaries. 

Miss  Fiske's  School,  at  Keene,  N.  H. — This  numbers  over  100 
pupils,  and  is  conducted  by  the  principal  and  six  assistant  teachers. 
The  school  was  founded  by  the  present  principal.  Miss  Fiske,  and  has 
been  in  operation  22  years.  The  terms  for  board  and  tuition  in  all  the 
Euglish  branches,  are  only  $100.  Miss  Fiske's  great  maxim  is,  that  it 
is  *  peculiarly  the  office  oTman  to  eorrccty  and  woman  to  prevent  evil.' 

Dr  Webber's  Female  Seminary  at  Nashville,  Tenn. — This  In- 
stitution is  represented  as  flourishing.  Dr  W.  has  a  female  assistant, 
Mrs  Warren  ;  and  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  very  fine  chemical,  philo* 
sophical,  electrical,  and  other  apparatus.  The  government  is  mild  and 
paternal ;  and  the  laws  are  few  and  easily  understood,  but  always 
carried  into  eflect.  None  but  moral  motives,  it  is  said,  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  mind,  and  moral  excitement  is  the  only  stimulus  to 
exertion.  To  prevent  any  feelings  of  superiority  among  the  pupila, 
the  classes  are  not  even  numbered  ;  —  that  is,  there  are  no  first,  second, 
&c.  classes.' 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  more  than  sixteen  Pro- 
testant female  seminaries  in  the  whole  Western  valley  which  have  been 
more  than  one  year  in  successful  operation;  though  preparations  are 
making  to  establish  eight  more,  the  present  season,  if  they  can  obtain 
teachers.  This  great  Western  world  demands  our  aid  and  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Connected  with  this  general  subject,  there  is  one  consideration  which 
always  strikes  us  unpleasantly  —  sometimes  painfully.  No  eflicient  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  permanency  of  even  our  best  female  schools, 
either  at  the  West  or  in  New  England.  Should  such  of  these  institu- 
tions as  at  present  depend  on  the  untiring  energies  of  some  benevolent 
but  self-sacrificing  principal,  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  services, 
have  we  the  least  security  for  their  continuance  ?  Can  there  be 
any  good  reason   given  why  colleges  or  seminaries  of  any  kind  for 
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educating  young  men  should  be  endowed,  which  wou^d  not  be  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  endowing  our  female  seminaries,  and  rendering  them 
permanent  ?  How  long  will  the  friends  of  good  things  permit  them- 
selves to  sleep  over  this  important  subject  ? 

Agricultural  School. 

We  Icam  from  the  Hudson  Advertiser,  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  passed  a  law  incorporating  an  Agricultural  State  School. 

Instruction  for  Colored  Childreit. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Lancaster  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  deeming 
it  improper  to  receive  colored  children  into  that  school  for  instruction^ 
have  passed  the  resolution,  ^That  they  feel  themselves  ol)li?ated  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  colored  children  of  the 
city,  such  proportion  of  the  public  money  as  may  hereafter  be  collected 
CD  an  enunseration  of  such  children.' 

Influence  of  Female  Seminaries. 

We  have  just  received  from  a  source  which  we  deem  authentic,  the 
following  curious  information,  which  we  hasten  to  present  to  our 
readers. 

From  September  1830,  to  September  1835,  no  less  than  fiflythree 
females  who  had  been  members  of  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  had 
been  employed  as  Teachers  at  the  West  and  South  ;  while  during  the 
same  time  only  twentyfive  young  men  went  to  the  West  and  South  either 
as  teachers  or  ministers  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  and 
only  about  the  same  number  from  Princeton. 

Of  these  fiftythree  female  missionaries  of  education,  three  are  now  at 
home  with  their  parents,  several  are  married,  and  four  are  dead  ;  but 
fortttwo  of  them  still  continue  to  fill  stations  of  high  responsibility  in 
the  business  of  education.  Five  of  these  are  connected  with  female 
seminaries  in  New  England,  and  thirtyseven  are  still  at  the  West  and 
South.  Besides  these,  several  have  accompanied  their  parents  or  other 
friends  to  the  West  and  South,  and  have  done  what  they  could  for  the 
general  object,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  teachers  above  mentioned  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Twenty- 
two  were  employed  in  Ohio,  five  in  Illinois,  three  in  Kentucky,  three 
in  Tennessee,  three  in  Michigan,  three  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Indiana, 
and  one  in  Missouri ;  and  twelve  in  the  Southern  States. 
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English  Schools  in  India. 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  service  in  India,  writes  that  the  govern- 
ment is  establishing  English  schools  in  all  the  principal  stations.  He 
adds,  that  the  almost  general  call  which  is  made  by  the  natives  for  in- 
struction, is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  day  in  that  country. 

Collegiate  Institution  in  Liberia. 

Four  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  three  individual  for 
the  founding  of  a  High  School  or  College  in  the  Colony  of  Liberia. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  sum  necessary  for  this  object  is  thus  secured. 
We  trust  the  subscription  will  soon  be  filled  up  for  securing  so  important 
a  benefit  as  a  well-K;onducted  literary  institution  cannot  but  prove  to  thLi 
infant  colony. 

Education  in  Ireland. 

At  a  late  public  meeting  in  England,  Mr  O'Connell  asserted,  that 
there  are  more  children  in  Ireland  receiving  an  education,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  By  the  government 
plan  of  education,  four  days  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  intellectual  in- 
struction, the  fiAh  day  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  one 
persuasion,  and  the  sixth  to  the  religious  instruction  of  another  persua- 
sion, by  their  respective  pastors.  He  further  stated,  that  in  every  town 
of  note,  there  are  separate  schools  for  males  and  for  females,  in  which 
all  the  necessary  branches  of  education,  are  taught  gratuitously  by  nuns 
and  monks.  There  are  also  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  monks, 
on  Lancasterian  and  other  improved  principles.  In  one  parish  in 
Dublin,  there  is  a  monastery,  in  which,  between  700  and  800  boys  were 
receiving  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education.  Men  of  30  years 
and  upwards,  were  also  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  school.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  above  the  age  of  20  were  instructed  there  in 
the  science  of  navigation,  for  which  the  situation  of  the  school  afforded 
great  facilities. 


Ladies'  Magazine. 

The  numbers  of  this  work,  for  March  and  April,  contain  part  of  an 
Essay  prepared  by  Mr  Poyen,  a  French  teacher  of  this  city,  on  the  im- 
portant question  ;  *  What  are  the  languages  to  be  taught  to  youth  ?» 
Mr  P.  entertains  views  on  this  subject,  which  are  rather  peculiar  ;  but 
his  remarks  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  publish  the  essay  entire. 
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We  have  heard  it  intimated,  —  perhaps  by  some  non-paying  sub- 
scriber —  that  the  Ladies'  Magazine  was  '  failing  ofT'  of  late.  Now  if 
it  ia  proper  to  say  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  present  volume,  thus 
far,  we  hope,  most  earnestly,  that  some  of  its  contemporaries  will  fall 
off  in  a  similar  manner.  We  are  sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  work 
was  never  before  so  valuable  as  at  the  present  moment, 

TflE  Schoolmaster,  or  Advocate  op  Education. 

The  Advocate  of  Education  formerly  edited  by  E.  C.  Wines,  is 
revived  under  the  title  of  the  Schoolmaster,  or  Advocate  of  Education, 
edited  by  J.  Frost,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Keogy,  W.  Russel, 
and  J.  B.  Walker.  We  observe  little  deviation  from  the  plan  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  work  was  formerly  conducted,  except  a  Juvenile 
department  consisting  of  Practical  Lessons  on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is 
issued  in  monthly  numbers  of  thirtytwo  pages  each.  $3,00  a  year,  by 
W.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Common  School  Assistant.     Edited  by  J.  Orvillk  Taylor. 

This  is  a  small  monthly  newspaper,  issued  at  Albany,  at  fifty  cents  a 
year,  whoso  object  is  the  improvement  of  Education,  and  especially  of 
common  schools.  We  have  seen  but  one  or  two  numbers  of  the  work  ; 
but  if  the  subsequent  numbers  shall  appear  as  well,  and  be  widely  cir- 
culated, it  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence. 

American  Lyceum. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  will  be  held  at 
New  York  on  the  sixth  of  this  month.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral attendance,  both  by  the  friends  of  Lyceums,  and  of  education  gen- 
erally. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HorwTL,  Feb.  1,  1836. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  that  the  contrast  between  Germany  and  other 
countries  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education,  is  striking  to  a 
traveller  who  makes  it  an  object  of  attention.  In  our  own  country,  you 
will  indeed  often  meet  with  those  who  express  a  warm  interest  in  the 
■ubiect  in  general,  whose  creed,  or  its  importance,  is  perfectly  orthodox, 
so  far  as  the  forms  of  expression  go,  and  some  who  speak  even  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  there  is  too  often  a  sad  disappointment  in  this  respect, 
when  you  enter  into  details.  It  is  too  frequently  an  interest  of  that 
umverxa/ character  too  common  in  our  country,  which  does  not  conde- 
scend to  be  particular,  and  while  it  admits  the  importance  of  education, 
and  glories  in  our  pre-eminence  above  other  countries,  knows  nothing 
of  schools,  cares  little  for  those  in  its  own  neighborhood,  and  does 
nothing  to  maintain  or  improve  them,  except  what  law  and  custom  ren- 
der necessary. 
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But  among  those  who  seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject^ 
you  meet  with  few  who  have  thought  sufficiently  on  the  subject,  to  have 
any  fixed  principles,  except  those  which  they  have  inherited,  or  which 
they  have  imbibed  from  the  community  around  them.  The  distinction 
between  education  and  instruction,  which  is  now  so  extensively  felt  and 
admitted  by  those  who  have  thought  and  read  on  the  subject  among  us, 
is  still  unknown  or  unacknowledged  by  many  parents  and  teachers,  in 
other  respects  well  informed.  And  this  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  first 
principle  of  education,  is  not  found  merely  among  those  who  pursue  it 
as  a  trade,  and  who  consider  themselves  discharged  from  all  respoQ8i- 
bility,  if  they  furnish  the  pupil  with  such  a  weight  and  measure  of  factf, 
and  rules,  and  words,  as  are  equivalent  to  the  money  paid.  Not  a  ftw 
who  are  alive  to  our  defects  to  some  extent,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  money  for  the  good  of  others,  on  this  point,  appear  to  imagine 
that  if  they  can  only  secure  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  the  work  is  done.  Some  would  limit  this  rigidity  to  mere 
elementary  branches  ;  while  others,  who  frown  upon  their  narrowness 
of  views,  still  believe  that  if  they  can  only  enlarge  the  mind  so  that  it 
shall  embrace  the  most  important  practical  principles  of  science  and  art, 
and  make  the  children  of  the  people,  familiar  with  Poor  Richard's 
<  Way  to  Wealth,'  aud  with  the  best  means  of  carrying  his  maxims  into 
effect,  so  as  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  have  nothing 
more  to  desire.  Among  this  class  of  persons,  some  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  political  knowledge  to  an  American  citizen.  An  increasing 
number  of  {lersons  have  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  more  atten- 
tion to  physical  education,  and  are  strenuous  advocates  of  manual  labor 
schools.  Even  among  these,  however,  not  a  few  will  be  found,  who  are 
ready  to  give  them  up,  if  they  do  not  prove  self-supporting  ! 

But  still,  the  whole  scope  of  the  plans  and  enorts  or  most  of  the 
patrons  of  education,  is  limited  to  material  objects  —  to  that  physical 
and  intellectual  education,  which  shall  prepare  our  youth  for  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  The  elevation  or  the  moral  nature,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soul  for  a  life  of  philanthropy,  and  an  eternity  of  happmess, 
the  inspiration  of  nobler  motives  than  emulation,  of  higher  objects  than 
those  of  a  patriot,  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  account. 

Such  is  the  view  which  presents  itself  to  one  who  has  labored  on  this 
subject  for  many  years,  and  who  now  looks  back  upon  our  country  from 
without,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  continent  whose  defects  and  corrup- 
tions, as  a  part  of  the  old  world,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  a 
subject  of  lamentation.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  that  even  in  many  of  those  who  admit  most  fully,  and  feel  most  in- 
tensely, the  importance  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  of  religious  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  sad  want  of  those  expanded  views,  which  embrace  every 
part  of  religion.  Some  appear  to  regard  its  theoretical  truth  as  almost 
the  sole  objects  of  instruction  ;  others  dwell  exclusively  on  the  duties  of 
piety  ;  and  others,  still  seem  to  consider  it  quite  enough  that  children  be 
taught  to  be  kind  and  faithful  to  their  fellow  men,  provided  they  con- 
form to  external  religious  rites,  and  show  what  is  significantly  termed 
*  respect  for  religion.'  Respect  for  religion  !  Respect  for  that  great 
and  glorious  Being,  who  made  us,  who  preserves  us,  who  gives  us 
every  hour,  countless  blessings  !  Is  this  the  highest  point  of  emotion 
towards  our  heavenly  Father,  which  those  will  require,  who  are  ready  to 
recommend  and  pay  homage  almost  amounting  t6  idolatry  to  the  Father 
of  their  country  !  Could  they  indite  a  more  bitter  satire  on  their  own 
minds,  on  their  own  hearts,  than  the  serious  statement  of  such  a  princi- 
ple —  that  we  must  respect  the  Dbitt  and  his  word  of  truth  ? 
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But  I  am  verging  ]>erhRps  too  nearly  to  that  which  may  be  deemed 
disputed  ground —  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  —  even  among  those  who  adopt 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Annals,  in  admitting  the  Bible  to  be 
the  rule  of  faith  and  of  duty.  I  will  only  add  as  an  evidence  that  my 
regrets  arc  not  those  of  a  sectarian,  that  I  consider  too  many  of  thole 
with  whom  I  sympathise  in  religious  opinions,  as  deeply  involved  in 
practical  if  not  theoretical  error  on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  them  in 
considering  the  truths  of  religion  as  the  most  important  subjects  of 
instruction.  But  I  am  pained  to  see  them  so  frequently  absorbed,  as 
A«  late  Mr  Drew  of  London  observed  in  a  speech  liefore  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  looking  atone  side  of  the  pyramid  of  truth,  and  forgetting  that 
it  has  others  equally  important.  Each  (to  complete  his  simile)  detaches 
and  carries  off  some  portion  of  the  pyramid,  imagining  that  he  has  the 
whole  ;  and  expects  with  this  to  work  those  moral  miracles,  which  Chris- 
tianity in  its  completeness  can  alone  perform. 

I  agree  with  them  fully  in  regarding  the  duties  of  piety  as  holding 
the  first  rank  ;  in  believing  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  *  The 
first  and  great  commandment  is  —  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart.'  I  unite  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  suf* 
ficient  to  teach  our  children  the  duties  of  morality.  Nay,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  declare  that  man  a  traitor  to  the  King  of  kings,  who  ventures  to 
take  the  charge  of  His  children,  and  yet  never  teaches  them  that  they 
are  bound,  above  all  things  else,  to  love  and  obey  Htm.  But  I  am  also 
pained  —  I  must  also  complain,  that  in  their  zeal  to  enforce  this  '  sreat 
commandment,'  they  too  much  neglect  to  urge  upon  their  children 
and  pupils,  as  a  part  of  their  religious  duty,  *tne  second  which  is  like 
unto  it  —  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  I  regret  most 
deeply,  that  parents  and  teachers  who  act  with  constant  reference  to 
their  duty,  do  not  endeavor  to  weave  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
into  the  daily  intercourse  and  habits  of  their  families  and  schools  —  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  peace,  and  self-denial.  It  is  peculiarly  painful  to  see 
so  many  who  are  considered  as  correct  in  opinion,  and  sincere  in  piety, 
doing  little  for,  or  to,  the  name  of  Christian,  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  and  aeeustomed,  with  equal  care,  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  cherish 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian  to  their  feUovf  men. 

I  adopt  most  fully  the  maxim  that  we  should  educate  our  children  for 
heaven  —  that  this  is  the  first  and  highest  duty.  But  it  is  distressing  to 
see  some  who  exhibit  too  much  the  spirit  of  the  poor  Russian,  who 
buys  for  himself  or  his  child  a  passport  to  be  presented  to  St  Peter  at 
the  gate  of  heaven  ;  and  not  a  lew  who  seem  to  forget  praetieally  that 
they  are  bound  to  prepare  their  children  to  live  well,  as  well  as  to  die 
peacefully  ;  to  honor  God  on  earthy  as  well  as  to  enjoy  his  favor  in 
heaven. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTEUCTION  FOR  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF 

TEACHERS. 

Hofwyl,  Feb.  11,  1836. 

In  attempting  to  improve  the  schools  of  any  country,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  a  truth  which  the  experience  of 
many  governments  in  Germany  has  established  into  a  maxim •< — 
that  new  school  laws,  new  school  houses,  and  new  school  books, 
answer  but  little  purpose,  without  skilful  teachers.  The  school 
laws  will  be  neglected  or  evaded  —  the  school  houses  will  be- 
come the  temples  of  ignorahce  and  disorder  —  and  the  school 
books  will  only  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  teacher's  ignorance,  or 
a  pillow  for  his  indolence,  if  his  prejudices  do  not  entirely  re- 
ject them.  ^'A  well-taught,  able  and  Christian  teacher  is  the 
best  school  method,  the  best  school  book,  the  best  school 
law."* 

In  order  to  secure  such  teachers,  it  is  the  unanimous  voice 
of  educators  in  Europe,  that  they  must  be  trained  to  their 
office,  under  the  care  of  experienced  teachers,  in  seminaries 
devoted  to  that  object;  and  we  are  thankful  that  our  own 
country  has  at  length  heard  this  voice,  and  commenced  its 
efforts  for  this  object. 

But  the  results  of  this  plan  can  be  attained  but  slowly.  The 
schools  arc  already  furnished  with  teachers.  The  number  who 
can  be  prepared  annually,  can  do  little  more  than  fill  the  vacant 
places ;  and  among  us  cannot  provide  for  the  rapid  increase  of 

*  From  the  ndJress  at  the  opening  of  the  course  for  teaciiers,  at  Uofwyl,  bj 
the  instructor  in  religion,  Pastor  Heer,  of  the  Canton  of  GInrus. 
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our  juvenile  population.  The  influence  of  the  seminaries  will 
scarcely  be  felt  by  the  school  generation  now  receiving  instruc- 
tion —  whose  life  of  education  is  generally  limited  to  five  or 
seven  years  —  and  the  schools  cannot  be  supplied  with  new  teach- 
ers in  twenty  years.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  teachers 
already  employed  —  for  the  pupils  who  can  never  enjoy  the 
instnictions  of  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained?  Useful 
boioks  and  journals  may.  indeed,  be  published  with  happy  in- 
fluence. Associations  of  teachers  will  do  much  good.  1  ubiic 
lectcires.  during  the  short  period  of  their  meetings,  are  of  great 
value.  But  all  these  means  reach  only  the  fvw  whose  circum- 
stances and  time  allow  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  — 
whd  are  already  sensible  of  their  deKcitncies.  What  is  to  be 
done  for  the  fnany,  who  have  not  the  power  or  the  zeal  to  pro- 
cure these  advantages  ? 

'J'his  was  the  problem  to  be  resolved  in  many  of  the  German 
states,  especially  after  the  peace  of  ldl5,  when  new  divisions 
were  made,  and  numerous  principalities  and  dukedoms  and 
baronies  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great  kingdoms,  rr  united 
into  more  extended  sovereignties.  In  passing  throuoh  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nasf^au,  and  in  conversing  with  Denzel,  the 
father  of  the  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  head  of  its  sem- 
inary for  teachers,  we  were  much  interested  in  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  as 
well  as  for  the  future  wants  of  the  youth. 

This  duchy  was  formed  from  the  union  of  several  principal- 
ities, baronies  and  fragmentsof  other  states,  under  the  authority 
of  a  single  Grand  Duke.  The  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  regulated,  and  the  books  in  u^e,  were  more  various  than 
we  can  easily  conceive  in  so  small  a  district.  The  Grand  Duke 
invited  Denzel  to  his  aid  in  preparing  a  school  system  which 
should  secure  a  uniform  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  to 
the  rising  generation,  and  thus  produce  something  like  a 
national,  as  well  as  improved  character. 

The  most  important  object,  of  course,  was  to  secnre  a  race 
of  well-qualified  teachers  for  the  future,  by  the  establishment 
of  seminaries,  and  to  prepare  them  fnr  the  oflice  both  by  the- 
oretical instruction,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  the  model 
8cho<il ;  which  is  as  essential  to  such  an  institution  as  an  anatom- 
ical theatre  or  a  hospital  to  a  complete  scho<il  of  medicine. 

A  new  and  uniform  school  law  was  also  indispensable,  and 
it  was  highly  important  that  it  should  require  the  use  of  the 
best  school  books,  and  the  l>est  methods  of  instruction.  But 
the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  such  a  miscellaneous  pop- 
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Illation,  presented  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
any  improved  or  uniform  plan.  The  imperfect  qualification  of 
the  teachers  would  only  render  new  methods  and  new  bojks 
fidiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  if  they  were  compelled  to  use 
them,  while  so  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  place  the  existing  teachers  in 
a  seminary ;  and  there  was  no  other  feasible  plan  but  to  en- 
deavor to  instruct  a  few,  who  should  be  the  apostles  of  better 
opinions  and  practices.  By  the  advice,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion c»f  Denzel,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  principles  of  education.  The  most  able 
instructors  were  seK  cted  from  the  respective  districts  of  the 
Duchy,  and  were  called  upon  to  pass  two  or  three  months  of 
the  summer,  at  the  public  expense,  in  learning  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  witnessing  their  practical 
operation  in  the  model  school.  In  this  way,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a  better  system  into  their  own  schools ;  they 
could  give  evidence  of  the  results,  and  gradually  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  In  order  to  extend  this  influence, 
conferences  or  associations  of  teachers  were  formed  in  each 
district,  in  which  the  new  plans  and  books  were  introduced, 
and  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  and  hearing  the  evidence  of  their  effect.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  any  assurance  of  the  happy  effect  of 
this  simple  and  thorough  system  ;  or  to  express  our  conviction 
that  it  is  the  most  rational,  the  only  effectual  plan,  for  reform- 
ing the  schools  of  any  country. 

Where  no  seminaries  for  teachers  exist,  its  importance  is 
great.  But  even  where  they  are  in  operation,  there  is  still 
need  of  some  measure  of  this  kind.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  a  seminary  is  necessarily  short  and  imperfect,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  subject  and  the  wants  of  the  teachers. 
A  mind  not  fully  matured,  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  cannot 
seize  at  once,  in  a  correct  and  practical  manner,  principles  so 
new  and  so  extensive  as  those  of  education  —  much  less  can  it 
retain  them  and  apply  them  with  judgment  to  the  multitude  of 
minds  and  the  variety  of  circumstances  brought  before  it  in  the 
life  of  a  teacher.  It  is  highly  important  that  even  the  pupils 
of  a  seminary  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  what 
they  have  learned  ;  of  hearing  again  the  lessons,  many  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  understand,  for  want  of  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  It  would  save 
them  many  a  bitter  lesson,  if  they  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
coming  again  to  their  experienced  teachers,  to  present  the 
di faculties  and  doubts  which  they  encounter. 
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It  was  in  view  of  these  objects  that  Fellenberg  opened  a 
aimilar  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  for  the  common  school 
teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1808,  exclusively  at  his  own  expense.  He  invited  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  educators  of  the  day,  afterwards  director  of 
a  seminary  for  teachers  in  Prussia,  to  conduct  it.  Forty 
teachers  of  the  Canton  assembled  at  Hofwyl,  and  followed  the 
course  of  instruction  for  six  weeks ;  and  as  no  other  accom- 
modation could  then  be  furnished,  they  were  willing  to  lodge 
in  tents,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege. 

At  this  period,  Berne  was  under  the  absolute  government  of 
an  aristocracy,  mild  in  their  measures,  but  not  disposed  to  do 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  jealous  of  all 
who  sought  to  promote  it.  Their  consent  had  been  previously 
obtained,  and  at  the  request  of  Fellenberg,  a  commissioner  was 
sent  to  attend  the  examination,  and  ascertain  the  results.  The 
benefits  were  so  obvious,  that  the  senate  of  Berne  returned  him 
their  thanks,  and  invited  him  to  continue  these  praiseworthy 
efforts. 

In  1809,  he  renewed  the  invitation  to  the  teachers  of  Berne 
to  attend  a  course  of  the  same  nature ;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  jealousy  of  the  influence  which  an  individual  would  thus 
acquire,  or  from  shame  that  one  man  should  do  more  for  the 
people  than  their  rulers,  they  forbade  the  teachers  of  the  Can- 
ton to  attend  the  course  at  Hofwyl,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
office.  Fellenberg  was  thus  prevented  from  doing  good  to  his 
native  Canton ;  but  he  still  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  and 
invited  the  attendance  of  teachers  from  other  Cantons.  Forty- 
three  of  these  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  which  could  not  then  be  procured  in  any  other 
way,  in  Switzerland.  After  this  period,  he  could  only  assist 
aealous  teachers  of  his  Canton  by  taking  them  into  his  employ 
as  laborers,  and  allowing  them  to  receive  instruction  and  make 
observations  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  in  the  rural  school, 
during  the  few  hours  of  leisure  in  the  day.  The  results  of  a 
prolonged  course  of  instruction,  combined  with  labor,  were  of 
course  more  satisfactory,  for  the  indrbiduaU ;  but  nothing  could 
be  done,  in  this  manner,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Canton. 

The  spirit  of  the  three  days  of  July,  J  830,  soon  spread  to 
Switzerland.  Popular  assemblies  were  held,  and  popular  feel- 
ing excited  against  the  exclusive  privileges  and  almost  unlim- 
ited power  of  the  aristocracy  of  Berne,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
in  the  following  winter  they  resigned  their  offices,  and  consented 
to  call  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  form  a  constitution  and 
appoint  others  to  take  their  place.     It  was  a  singular  exhibition 
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of  the  Swiss  character.  A  popular  assembly,  collected  by  the 
order  of  an  old  and  arbitrary  government,  was  deliberating  and 
debating  for  months,  under  its  immediate  observation,  on  the 
best  mode  of  forming  a  constitution,  to  destroy  its  power  and 
secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  that  same  government 
continued  to  conduct  other  affairs  of  state  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  waited  patiently  for  the  result  and  resigned  its  trust 
without  a  struggle,  as  soon  as  new  officers  were  appointed  to 
receive  it. 

Fellenberg,  in  conformity  with  the  republican  principles 
for  which  he  had  hazarded  his  life  in  the  former  revolution  of 
Switzerland,  became  an  active  member  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly and  of  the  new  government.  We  may  observe  in 
passing,  that  this  step  led  to  the  removal  of  about  thirty  chil- 
dren of  aristocratic  families  from  the  scientific  institution  of 
Hofwyl,  and  many  false  reports  concerning  it.  He  procured 
the  introduction  into  the  fundamental  law,  of  the  only  passage 
which  presents,  in  its  proper  light,  the  highest  object  of  a  free 
State : 

*  The  welfare  or  wo  of  every  state  depends  on  the  moral  worth  of 
its  citizens.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
true  freedom  is  inconceivable,  and  patriotism  is  an  empty  sound. 
We  must  labor  for  our  moral  elevation,  for  the  highest  possible  cul- 
tivation of  the  powers  we  have  received  from  the  Creator,  if  we  wish 
to  partake  of  the  happiness  which  a  free  constitution  should  afford. 
The  zealous  promotion  of  this  object  is  recommended  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly  to  our  future  legislators  as  holding  a  higher  place 
in  importance  than  all  other  objects.' 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  whom  the  new  constitution  assigned  the  direction  of 
the  schools,  and  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a  new  school- 
law.  But  he  did  not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who 
comprehended  and  sustained  his  thorough  and  enlarged  views 
on  this  subject ;  and  was  not  able  to  procure  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  as  he  desired.  The  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary was,  however,  adopted  as  the  fundamental  measure  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  in  order  to  excite  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  teachers  already  employed,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
d'u'ector  of  the  future  seminary  should  give  a  short  course  of 
instruction,  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1 832. 

As  the  buildings  for  the  Seminary  were  not  yet  prepared,  it 
was  at  first  proposed  to  give  this  course  in  a  large  town,  where 
it  would  have  been  expensive  as  well  as  difficult  to  make  the 
21« 
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necessary  arrangements.  In  these  circumstances,  Fellenberg 
offered  to  the  Department  the  use  of  buildings  at  Hofwyl,  suf- 
ficient for  the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  the  teachers, 
and  every  aid  which  he  and  his  fellow  laborers  could  give, 
without  any  compensation ;  and  finally  refused  all  payment, 
except  for  the  expenses  actually  incurred  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  visitors. 

One  hundred  Bernese  teachers  attended  the  course  under 
the  guidance  of  the  new  director ;  and  Fellenberg  himself,  and 
several  of  his  most  able  coadjutors,  took  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion. Unhappily,  a  Director  had  been  chosen,  who  had  never 
made  education  a  particular  subject  of  attention,  and  whose 
character  in  other  respects  was  considered  by  many,  as  not 
suited  to  the  station.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  coadju- 
tors and  many  of  his  audience,  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
course,  that  after  its  close,  an  open  and  painful  controversy 
took  place.  This  Director  was  subsequently  removed  to  an- 
other station,  and  an  experienced  educator  put  in  bis  place, 
who  gives  universal  satisfaction  ;  but  the  wants  of  the  schools 
were  not  yet  supplied. 

In  organizing  the  Seminary  under  the  first  Director,  it  was 
decided,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  Fellenberg,  that 
no  teacher  already  employed,  should  be  allowed,  in  any  way 
to  partake  of  its  privileges.  Fellenberg,  therefore,  announced 
his  resolution  to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  the  thirst  jfor  improve- 
ment which  had  been  excited  among  the  common  school  teach- 
ers of  Berne ;  and  to  furnish  a  gratuitous  course  of  instruction 
annually,  for  all  who  felt  their  need  of  it,  until  satisfactory  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  government.  He,  therefore, 
asked  permission  from  the  government,  and  invited  the  teach- 
ers of  the  canton  to  attend  a  three  months'  course  in  the  year 
1833,  to  be  conducted. according  to  his  own  views,  and  at  his 
own  expense,  at  the  same  time  affording  aid  to  those  who 
were  indigent.  When  it  was  known  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  its  ex- 
penses in  advance,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  this  was 
declined  by  Fellenberg.  The  course  was  attended  by  115 
teachers,  although  several  private  courses  by  clergymen,  had 
been  provided  by  the  Department  in  different  parts  of  the 
canton,  and  new  regulations  made,  which  rendered  their  ab- 
sence from  home  more  difficult.  A  commission  from  the 
Department  was  present  at  the  examination  which  closed  the 
course,  and  so  evident  were  the  happy  results,  that  the  govern- 
ment returned  thanks  to  Fellenberg  lor  his  zeal  and  his  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  of  the  schools^  and  offered  to  pay  the  entire 
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expense  of  the  course.  The  expenditure  for  food,  and  for  the 
pay  of  extra  teachers  was  alone  accepted,  to  be  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  useful  books,  and  of  a  school  journal,  which  is 
published  at  Hofwyl ;  and  to  the  relief  of  necessitous  teachers. 
Fellenberg  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  go¥- 
ernment  in  regard  to  education,  and  to  pursue  a  course  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  officers  they  had  appointed ;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  receive  their  aid  himself. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  Department  of  Education  established 
a  similar  annual  course,  which  is  still  continued,  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  canton,  under  the  direction  of  a  Ger- 
man educator,  whose  extravagant  theories  and  mystical  lan- 
guage we  have  formerly  heard  described  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of '  Pedagogy  run  mad' ;  and  whose  works  seem  to  us  to 
justify  this  title.  The  course  of  instruction  given,  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  Fellenberg  in  regard  to  his  character ;  and  as  the 
present  able  Director  of  the  Seminary,  is  not  allowed  to  give 
instruction  to  teachers  already  employed,  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
in  conformity  with  his  previous  resolution,  to  continue  the  pri- 
vate course. 

The  regulation  made  by  the  Department  the  previous  year, 
which  had  never  before  existed,  that  the  teachers  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  their  schools  open  during  the  summer,  was 
subsequently  enforced  with  more  rigor.  Many  teachers  were 
thus  prevented  from  attending  the  course  at  Hofwyl,  while 
facilities  were  afforded  to  those  who  followed  that  provided 
by  the  government,  although  the  previous  course  directed  by 
Fellenberg  had  received  their  appprobation  and  thanks.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures^  only  68  teachers  attended  the 
course  of  1834,  and  58  that  of  1835.  A  number  about  equal 
attended  the  public  instructor. 

We  commenced  this  article  with  the  intention  of  describing 
the  general  objects  of  an  annual  course  of  instruction  for 
teachers,  and  the  plan  of  that  given  at  Hofwyl,  in  1834.  We 
have  beeh  led,  insensibly,  into  a  history  of  the  efforts  of  Fel- 
lenberg for  this  object ;  but  it  may  furnish  a  useful  lesson  for 
the  friends  of  improvement  in  our  own  country.  Few  would 
have  expected,  that  in  the  first  years  of  a  free  constitution,  any 
obstacles  would  be  encountered  by  those  who  endeavored  to 
scatter  light ;  or  that  a  republican  government  would  be  jealous 
of  any  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  in  which  its  citizens  were 
to  be  formed.  Some,  however,  may  see  in  all  that  we  have 
described,  the  natural  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  do  good, 
aside  from,  and  beyond  the  law  ;  especially  in  a  country  where 
everything  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  the  government. 
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To  U9  it  seems  evident,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
philanthropy,  and  talents,  and  independence  directed  by  the 
experience  of  thirtyfive  years  in  education,  in  contact  with  the 
inexperience  of  those  who  have  thought  little  on  the  subject, 
and  the  narrow  views  and  jealousies  of  the  chiefs  or  the  officers 
of  a  party,  to  produce  similar  results  everywhere.  What  dis- 
tinguished reformer  has  failed  to  meet  with  similar  difficulties 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ?  Which  of  all  those  whom  the 
direct  command  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  conscience  have 
led  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  fellow  men, — 
from  Noah  to  the  present  day, — has  escaped  the  tongue  of 
slander,  and  the  finger  of  scorn,  or  even  the  pangs  of  persecu- 
tion ?  While,  therefore,  we  would  by  no  means  consider  per- 
secution as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  persecuted,  especially 
when  it  is  provoked  by  the  violence  or  the  errors  produced  by 
their  own  passions  and  want  of  judgment,  we  think  every  one 
who  attempts  to  do  good,  ought  to  anticipate  its  possibility, 
and  prepare  to  encounter  it  with  calmness  and  courage. 

We  find,  too,  in  the  circumstances  we  have  described,  addi- 
tional evidence  of  an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  in 
a  republican  government  at  least,  intellectual  and  moral  refor- 
mations, including  those  in  education,  in  order  to  be  thorough 
and  completCy  must  be  conducted  by  the  philanthropy  of  indi- 
viduals, untramelled  by  the  forms  of  legislation,  and  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  party.  Legislative  aid  cannot  be 
claimed  with  safety,  until  facts  are  ascertained,  and  principles 
settled,  and  plans  formed,  and  knowledge  diffused  to  such  an 
extent,  as  will  leave  our  rulers  no  duty  but  to  execute  what 
public  opinion  will  at  once  demand,  and  to  employ  such  agents 
as  public  opinion  will  at  once  perceive  to  be  qualified  for  the 
work  proposed.  We  need  only  point  to  the  reform  in  our 
prisons  which  has  filled  Europe  with  admiration,  and  remind 
our  readers,  that  this  was  the  work  of  private  benevolence, 
acting  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  and  compelling  our 
governments,  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  facts  thus  ascer- 
tained, and  principles  thus  independently  settled,  to  adopt 
measures  which  prejudice,  and  interest,  and  party  feeling 
would  never  have  originated,  and  probably  never  have  per- 
mitted otherwise.  For  ourselves,  we  have  little  hope  of  any 
such  reformation  as  our  schools  demand  in  any  other  mode. 
Municipal  regulations  and  external  forms  may  be  improved  ; 
but  they  will  be  only  a  dead  letter,  a  lifeless  body,  unless  there 
be  an  animating  spirit  which  emanates  from  a  higher  source 
than  a  legislative  enactment.  Discover  and  employ  a  Howard 
to  investigate  our  school-houses, — so  often  prisons  of  darkness 
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for  the  heart,  if  not  for  the  minds  of  our  youth,  —  sustain  him 
with  the  zeal  and  hberality  which  have  directed  other  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  work  will 
be  done ! 

Let  this  course  be  reversed.  Begin  by  calling  upon  the 
state  to  devise  and  commence  a  plan  for  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  In  most  cases, 
precisely  what  it  has  been  in  some  which  have  already  oc- 
curred ;  that  the  object  will  be  Uttle  or  not  at  all  understood ; 
that  the  means  and  instruments  will  be  ill  chosen,  and  the 
plans  imperfectly  executed,  or  indefinitely  delayed.  A  com- 
missioner, or  other  officer,  must  be  selected  to  examine  in 
detail  a  subject  of  importance,  and  honor,  and  influence  ;  and 
emolument  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  the  office.  The 
majority  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  its  active  directors,  will 
almost  of  course  give  it  to  some  political  or  personal  friend 
who  is  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  or  perhaps  to  one  whose 
incompetency  for  any  ordinary  station  will  be  too  obvious. 
What  probability  is  there,  that  he  will  be  a  person  familiar  with 
the  subject,  or  qualified  to  examine  it,  or  even  disposed  to 
adopt  true  principles,  and  bold  enough  to  propose  sound 
measures,  if  they  are  presented  to  him  by  others  ?  Experience 
has  given  us  sad  evidence,  that  petitions  to  our  political  assem- 
blies for  objects  foreign  to  their  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  will 
often  procure  merely  a  harmless  agent,  chosen  on  purpose  *  to 
prevent  all  danger,^  and  as  little  efficient  as  the  Log  King  of 
the  fable.  If  he  have  any  activity,  he  will,  of  course,  do 
enough  to  escape  censure;  but  if  he  has  not  enlarged  and 
philanthropic  views,  he  has  few  motives  to  do  more  ;  and  he 
will  have  every  reason  to  avoid  the  reformation  or  even  the 
notice  of  abuses  which  might  oflend  his  friends,  or  compro- 
mise his  influence  or  that  of  his  party.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
the  cause,  if  he  be  not  some  cold  blooded  politician,  who  will 
only  employ  the  school  system  as  an  engine  of  political  intrigue, 
orsome  selfish  spirit,  who  will  seek  only  his  own  interest  and  that 
of  his  friends.  Can  he  be  a  reformer  1  an  elected  reformer  J 
A  reformer  elected  by  those  who  are  to  be  reformed  !  It  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms !  Of  all  men,  the  reformer 
needs  to  have  his  vocation  from  God  and  his  own  conscience. 
Nothing  less  will  guide  him  in  the  right  course  ;  nothing  less 
can  sustain  him  against  the  bitter  opposition,  the  multiplied 
difficulties  he  is  called  to  encounter.  But  we  will  no  longer 
detain  our  readers  with  general  remarks.  We  ask  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  given 
at  Hofwyl  to  the  common  school  teachers  of  Berne.     We  beg 
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them  to  reflect,  whether  in  their  county,  or  district,  or  State, 
some  Hi.'iiilar  plan  could  not  be  adopted  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  zealous,  and  to  rouse  the  indolent,  and  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant,  among  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  ? 

REPORT   OP    THE    TEACHERs'    COURSE    AT    HOFWYL,    IN    1834. 

Our  object  in  giving  this  course  of  instruction,  (says  Fellen- 
berg)  is  to  elevate  and  improve  the  character  of  our  common 
school  teachers,  as  men^  as  citizens^  and  as  officers  of  the  re- 
pu6/tc. 

As  men,  they  need  additional  instruction  and  exercise,  in 
many  points  which  have  been  neglected  in  their  early  educa- 
tion. This  is  particularly  necessary  in  regard  to  habits  of 
observation  and  reflecti(»n,  the  best  methods  of  expressing 
their  thoughts,  and  the  application  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples to  all  their  conversation  and  conduct,  especially  in  the 
task  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

As  citizens^  they  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  leading 
&cts  in  the  history  of  their  native  country  and  with  its  consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  should  be  taught  to  practise  that  submis- 
sion to  the  laws,  —  that  obedience  to  those  who  execute  them, 
which  Christianity  requires,  with  entire  and  patriotic  sacrifice 
of  all  personal  feeling ;  and  to  impress  this  republican  feeling 
upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  all  the  power  they  can 
exert. 

As  officers  of  the  republicy  entrusted  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing the  character  of  its  future  citizens,  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  sacred  nature  of  their  duties,  and  be  instructed  how  to 
perform  them  in  the  best  manner.  For  this  purpose,  they 
must  be  led  to  understand  and  attend  to  the  relations  in  which 
the  Creator  has  placed  children  in  reference  to  their  fellow 
men,  to  God,  and  to  the  world  of  nature.  The  course  of  in- 
struction wus  therefore  directed  to  the  following  points : 

1.  In  what  manner  teachers  should  train  the  children  to  filial 
piety,  and  thus  secure  the  welfare  of  their  families  and  of  the 
community. 

2.  How  they  should  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  God,  and  prepare  them  for  a  truly  Christian 
life. 

3.  How  they  should  lead  them  to  correct  ideas  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  {a)  By  teaching  and  calling  into  exercise 
habits  of  correct  observation.  (6)  By  teaching  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  in  reference  to  the  objects  around  them. 
(jc)  By  explaining  the  most  familiar  principles  of  natural  phi- 
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losophy,  (such  as  the  causes  of  rain,  lightning,  the  rainbow, 
mechanical  movements,  die.)  {d)  By  teaching  the  elements  of 
drawing,  to  cultivate  accuracy  of  conception,  and  to  assist  the 
memory. 

Agricultural  knowledge  is  deemed  an  importnnt  supplement 
to  Natural  History,  for  the  common  school  teacher;  not  only 
as  it  shows  the  usefulness  and  application  of  the  principles 
previously  taught,  —  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comforts,  but  it  enables  him  to  be  more  useful  to  his 
neighbors,  and  to  illustrate  and  npply  the  instruction  he  gives, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  associate  their  daily  employment  with 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  ;  and  thus  to  render  it  a  means  of 
improvement  to  their  minds,  and  a  more  honorable  and  useful 
occupation. 

4.  The  teachers  were  instructed  how  they  should  give  their 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  form  and  number,  or  of  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  with  their  applications  in  measuring 
and  calculating  in  common  life. 

5.  How  they  should  conduct  their  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue,  in  order  to  ^ive  their  pupils  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  it;  including 
grammar,  style,  orthography  and  calligraphy. 

6.  How  they  should  teach  the  most  important  truths  in  re- 
gard to  the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and 
their  application  in  preserving  health  and  morals. 

7.  How  the  history  and  geography  of  their  native  country 
should  be  taught,  in  order  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  proper 
sentiments,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  study  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  world. 

8.  How  they  should  teach  voc^l  music. 

Such  is  a  simple  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  given. 
It  will  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  founders  of  our  seminaries  for 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  attempt  to  do  good  in  the 
same  manner.  Would  that  this  example  of  enlightened  and 
persevering  benevolence  might  stir  up  kindred  spirits  among 
us,  to  similar  efforts  !  Would  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
who  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  might  be  furnished  with 
something  to  satisfy  thnt  thirst  for  improvement  which  a  sense 
of  their  wants  naturally  inspires ! 
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(For  the  Annali  of  Education.) 

EDUCATION'  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knowa  aoniething 
of  Institations  for  the  Blind  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  who,  while  he 
greatly  approves  of  this  form  of  charity,' wishes  to  see  such  provision  made  for 
this  unfurtunate  class  of  men,  that  their  happiness  may  not  cease  on  the  day  of 
their  leaving  tho  school  room  ;  but  that  the  vchool  education  of  their  vouth 
■hall  only  be  the  prelude  to  a  happy  and  useful  middle  life,  and  a  still  hap* 
pier  old  age.] 

A  FEW  years  since,  the  blind  in  this  country  were  generally 
regarded  as  an  unfortunate  and  helpless  class  of  beings.  We 
came  in  contact  with  them  only  to  be  filled  with  painful  emo- 
tions, and  to  turn  from  them  with  grief  and  sadness,  that  the 
mind  must  remain  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  that  for  them 
there  was  no  hope  of  usefulness.  But  at  the  present  day  how 
changed  are  their  circumstances  !  We  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  blind  can  be  rendered  happy  and  useful  members  of  the 
community.  We  do  not  shudder  with  the  belief,  that  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  sight,  they  must  spend  all  their  remaining  years 
in  continual  gloom  and  night.  And  who  has  ever  visited  the 
institutions  established  for  their  education,  without  feelings  of 
the  most  heartfelt  joy  and  satisfaction  ?  Who  has  ever  seen  the 
blind  singing,  writing,  reading  or  amusing  themselves,  without 
dropping  a  tear  of  gratitude  to  that  Eternal  Guardian  and 
Parent,  who,  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  seldom  inflicts  suiTer- 
ing  upon  his  creatures,  without,  at  the  same  time,  pointing  out 
the  means  of  its  alleviation  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  our  age.  There  are 
as  yet  but  few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  this  country  ;  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  which  these  few  have  excited 
and  continue  to  excite,  we  cannot  but  confidently  hope,  their 
number  will  soon  be  increased.  The  Americans  will  not  — 
they  surely  cannot, — suffer  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
to  pass  their  lives  in  utter  ignorance  and  solitude.  They 
cannot  remain  indiflferent  witnesses  of  misfortune,  when  they 
know  it  is  in  their  power  to  alleviate  or  remove  it. 

But  much  may  be  said  about  the  organization  of  such  insti- 
tutions. When  we  consider  that  for  ages  and  centuries,  men 
and  geniuses  were  employed  for  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  and  that  this  system  is  still  far  from  being 
perfect,  how  much  more  must  this  entirely  new  subject,  need 
the  united  efforts  and  attention  of  able  and  devoted  men,  be- 
fore it  can  arrive  at  perfection  ? 
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The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  itself,  is  not  so  difficult  and 
toilsome  as  is  generally  imagined  or  represented.  Many  think 
that  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  sense  of  sight;  and  that  persons,  deprived 
of  this  sense,  are  deprived  of  the  most  important  instrument 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  want  of  sight  is  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  but  we  know  that 
we  cannot  acquire  even  a  single  branch  of  knowled»:e  without 
the  united  exercise  of  nearly  ail  our  senses.  We  know  that 
nothing  which  any  sense  perceives,  can  become  distinct  know- 
]e<lge,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  additional  judgment  of  tho 
intellect.  In  short,  the  external  perception  of  all  seeing  per- 
sons, must  first  become  an  internal  one,  before  it  can  bear  fruit 
to  the  intellect.  Hence  we  perceive,  that  the  blind  being  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  want  only  that 
single  instrument  of  sense,  the  eye,  to  be  equally  capable  with 
all  oth(T  seeing  persons,  of  receiving  an  intel.'ectual.  moral  and 
physical  education.  We  know  that  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  supplied  to  the  blind,  partly  by  the 
increased  acuteness  of  the  other  remaining  senses,  and  partly 
by  the  gredter  activity  of  the  imagination  and  intellect.  And 
thus  we  see  most  distinctly,  that  the  blind  are  able  to  break 
through  the  night  which  surrounds  them  ;  to  lead  an  active, 
useful,  and  contented  lile ;  and  to  acquire  such  knowledge  and 
skill,  as  will  procure  the  respect  of  others,  and  furnish  them 
and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  depends,  however,  lor  its  surcess 
and  final  usefulness,  almost  entirety  upon  those  who  direct 
or  administer  it ;  and  the  selection  of  the  directors  and  teachers 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  should  always  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  care  and  anxiety  of  those  viho  engage  in 
such  an  undertaking.  No  individual  should  ever  be  connected 
with  such  establishments,  whose  moral  character  is  not  wholly 
unexceptionaltle ;  who  is  not  naturally  inclined,  or  inwardly 
c:illed  to  do  good,  and  desirous  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
his  unfortunate  fellow  brethren,  without  regard  to  the  labor  or 
the  reward.  Attachment  to  children,  pleasure  in  their  instruc- 
tion, mildness  and  patience,  love  and  sympathy,  quietness  and 
perseverance;  but  more  particularly,  a  spirit  of  f»rder  and  reg- 
ularity in  all  his  undertakings  and  actions,  are  the  indispensa- 
ble moral  qualifications,  which  should  be  possessed  by  those 
who  engage  in  the  education  of  tl>e  blind.  Great  learning  and 
genius  may  far  better  be  dispensed  with  than  the  gilt  of  com- 
munication and  that  power  of  adapting  one's  self  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  character,  which  consists,  in  the  language  of  Paul,  in 
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becoming  all  things  to  all  men.  As  the  blinrl  cannot  recur  for 
help  to  books,  the  teacher  must  be  everything  to  them  ;  he 
must  be,  as  it  were,  their  '  all  in  all.' 

'i'he  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  to  alleviate  their  unfortunate  condition,  and  to  place  such 
expedients  in  their  hands,  as  will  make  them  happy  and  useful, 
and  furnish  them  with  a  comfortable  support  by  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  their  natural  abilities. 

But  though  everything  were  done  or  provided  for  ;  though  we 
had  taught  the  blind  how  to  gratify  prolitably  his  natural  inclina- 
tion to  activity,  we  have  not  yet  fully  reconciled  him  to  his  condi- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  we  have  not  secured  liis  happiness,  un- 
less we  place  him  in  circumstances,  where  he  will  be  but  seldom 
remindol  of  his  great  natural  defect,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  sensible  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  lose  their  sight 
after  having  already  attained  a  mature  age  and  pursued  a  certain 
independent  course  of  life,  will  feel  sad,  melancholy,  and  un- 
happy for  weeks  and  whole  months,  .after  a  single  unguarded 
word  or  accident,  which  made  them  feel  that  they  were  inferior 
to  others,  and  were  objects  of  pity  and  commiseration.  I  know 
several  blind  persons,  whom  the  single  expression  '  good  enough 
for  the  blind,'  deprived  of  peace  and  enjoyment  for  many  months. 
And  yet,  how  little  indulgence  do  these  unfortunates  experience 
from  their  more  favored  brethren !  While  in  the  presence  of  a 
cripple,  we  take  care  not  to  utter,  or  so  much  as  hint  at  the  name 
or  character  of  his  defect,  the  usual  topic  of  our  conversation  with 
the  blind,  is  the  very  subject  of  his  misfortune ! 

The  mere  existence  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  does  not,  therefore,  fully  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
their  foundation.  We  must  not  only  teach  them  how  to  occupy 
usefully  their  mind  and  hands,  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  all  obstructions  from  their  future  path  of  usefulness.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  we  render  them  happy  just  now: — we 
must  make  provision  for  their  happiness  after  the  period  of  school 
instruction  is  passed.  And  in  effecting  this,  in  a  truly  parental 
spirit  and  manner,  no  one  has  succeeded  more  perfecdy  and  hap- 
pily, than  Mr  Klein  of  Vienna,  in  Austria. 

Near  his  institution,  which  he  conducts  not  for  the  sake  of 
mere  exhibition,  or  to  gratify  any  selRsh  intentions,  but  solely  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good  to  his  unfortunate  fellow  men,  he  has 
established,  with  the  aid  of  the  government,  and  other  philan- 
thropic individuals,  a  *  Work  House  for  the  Blind.' 

This  establishment  consists  of  a  range  of  buildings  and  work- 
shops, sufficient  to  accommodate  all  those  pupils  of  his  institu- 
tion, who,  having  finished  their  education,  are  desirous  to  set  up 
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in  life  for  themselves,  and  to  obt^n  a  comfortable  livelihood,  by 
practising  such  trades  as  they  have  been  taught  at  the  institution. 
Here  they  are  provided,  for  a  certain  fixed  sum,  with  such  apart- 
ments and  shops  as  they  desire  ;  and  here  they  find  everything 
arranged  in  a  manner  most  conformable  to  their  peculiar  use.  In 
this  work  shop  for  the  blind  laborer,  nobody  disturbs  his  tools  or 
materials,  and  he  loses  no  time  nor  patience  in  seeking  or  inquir- 
ing after  this  thing  or  tliat ;  for  he  finds  everything  on  the  spot 
where  he  left  it.  Those  who  surround  him  do  not  offend  his 
feelings,  for  they  are  cither  his  companions  in  misfortune,  or  indi- 
viduals perfectly  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  ways  and  manners. 
After  work  he  can  amuse  himself  within  the  domestic  circle  in  a 
way  most  suitable  to  his  taste  and  health.  His  articles  of  work, 
when  finished,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  selling — they 
are  conjoindy  disposed  of  in  a  shop  attached  to  the  establishment, 
and  his  account  regularly  settled  at  any  time  he  chooses.  In 
short,  the  *  Work  House  for  the  Blind,'  is  an  establishment,  per- 
fectly fitted  to  render  the  instructed  blind  happy  and  contented 
through  life,  by  sparing  them  the  numerous  trials  and  mortifi- 
cations which  they  would  unavoidably  experience,  were  they 
again  thrown  among  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  l)cnevolence,  of  whom,  alas,  there  is  too  great  a 
number  in  almost  every  country  of  the  earth. 

Should  the  above  remarks  —  imperfect  as  they  may  be, — 
reach  the  heart  of  some  benevolent  individual,  and  lead  hipi  to 
new  sympathies  and  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate 
class  of  our  citizens,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  not  be  wholly 
unaccomplished.  S. 


(For  the  Aimal*  of  Eduiallon.) 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

The  school  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday.  I  had  been  duly 
examined  by  the  school  visitors,  and  had  received  a  *  certificate  ;* 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  place  myself  in  the  pedago^ 
cal  chair,  wield  the  *  birch,'  and  pour  knowledge  into  the  untu- 
tored minds  of  forty  or  fifty  docile,  waiting,  eager  pupils. 

Monday  morning  at  last  came,  and  with  it  the  long  waited  for 
hour  of  nine  o'clock.  I  did  not  suffer  the  village  bell  to  strike, 
however,  before  I  had  rapped  loudly  on  the  door-post,  with  a 
thick  heavy  rule  made  for  the  purpose.  The  pupils  ran  in,  as  ea- 
gerly as  1  could  wish,  but  not  as  silently.  However,  I  only 
said  —  '  Take  your  seats,'  in  a  dictatorial  voice  and  manner,  as 
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the  little  urchins  ranged  themselves  around  the  blaidng  fire ;  for 
tyrannous  December  had  already  made  his  appearance.  —  Every 
boy  obeyed  me  as  implicitly  as  if  1  had  been  the  cs^tain  of  a  well 
regulated  man-of-war ;  and  every  one  retreated  from  the  fire- 
side as  soon  as  the  word  of  conunand  had  fairly  escaped  from 
my  lips.     This  was  encouraging;  but  still  I  trembled. 

Trembled  for  what  ?  you  will  perliaps  ask.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Possibly  it  was  because  I  feared  I  should  not  teach  well ; 
though  1  beUeve  it  was  more  from  the  fear  that  others  would  not 
think  I  taught  well ;  for  I  was  at  tliis  period  exceedingly  depend- 
ent on  the  good  opinion  and  approbation  of  tliose  around  me. 

I  had  conmienced  my  labors  with  a  kind  of  confused  opinion 
—  borrowed  from  somebody,  I  know  not  whom,  —  that  on  enter- 
ing a  schod  to  which  one  was  a  stranger,  it  was  a  wise  plan  to 
let  the  pupils  take  their  own  course,  whcJly  unrestrained,  the 
first  day,  in  order  to  find  out  tlie  true  disposition  and  character 
of  each  ;  and  so  I  tried  tlie  experiment,  or  rather  I  attempted 
it ;  for  I  did  not  get  through  the  forenoon,  without  being  obli^d 
to  use  the  word  of  command,  to  prevent  tlic  desks  and  tables 
from  being  overturned.  I  believe  I  had  no  whip,  thus  far.  A 
ferule  I  indeed  hs^d,  but  did  not  use  it.  By  the  way,  however, 
I  had  been  so  excet'dingly  unfortunate  as  to  announce  rny  inten- 
tion of  letting  them  take  their  own  course  for  tlie  first  day,  as 
soon,  almost,  as  we  had  assembled  in  the  school  room  ;  which 
doubtless  added  not  a  little  to  my  wo.  Had  I  said  nothing  of 
this,  I  might  have  gone  through  a  half  a  day,  perhaps,  without 
altering  my  original  purpose. 

But  1  made  nearly  as  great  a  failure  in  conducting  the  lessons 
of  the  forenoon,  as  I  did  in  regard  to  discipline.  I  had  attended 
a  district  school  several  years  before  —  indeed,  I  had  even  at- 
tended this  very  school  I  was  now  to  conduct,  —  but  I  had  for- 
gotten the  usual  methods  of  proceeding.  And  of  the  possibility 
of  a  pupil's  accjuiring  knowledge  without  going  through  a  par- 
ticular routine  of  class  exercises,  such  as  had  existed  in  the 
schools  from  time  immemorial,  I  had  not  tlie  least  conception. 

One  thing  I  had  not  forgotten,  which  was  to  have  the  older 
pupils  read  in  the  Testament,  for  the  first  exercise ;  and  to  let 
each  pupil  read  exactly  two  verses  at  a  time.  When  I  got  the 
class  fairly  under  weigh  with  this  exercise,  the  agitation  of  my 
nervous  system  began  to  subside,  and  all  for  a  time  went  on 
*  swimmingly.'  Soon,  however,  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  little  fel- 
lows wanted  to  go  to  the  fire.  So  1  suffered  them  to  go  ;  but 
the  question  arose  in  my  own  mind,  how  many  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  around  it  at  once  ?  There  again  memory  relieved 
me.    The  rule  of  ancient  times  had  been ;  '  only  four  at  a  time 
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—  two  in,  one  comer,  and  two  in  the  other.*  There  was  indeed 
room  f  )r  more ;  since  the  chimney  was  one  of  those  old  biA^ 
ioned  piles  which  occupy  almost  a  quarter  of  a  whole  house,  and 
have  a  fire-place  capable  of  receiving  half  a  cord  of  wood.  But 
custom  had  determined  the  number,  and  I  sought  refuge  under 
its  sanction. 

When  the  first  class  had  read  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Mratch^ 
the  orders  '  No  further,'  were  announced  ;  and  forthwith  followed 
a  general  *  obeisance.'  Then  came  the  second  class ;  then  the 
third ;  then  the  fourth  —  who  read  in  spelling  books ;  then  a 
class  in  words  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  and  lastly  came  the 
abecedarians.  It  was  wonderful  how  one  exercise  suggested 
another,  on  the  principle  of  *  associated  ideas  ;'  for  though  I  be- 
gan in  the  morning  quite  ignorant  how  to  proceed  in  the  beaten 
track  which  had  long  prevailed  with  my  predecessors,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  going  through  the  forenoon  with  considerable  exact- 
ness. 

One  thing  —  the  writing,  —  troubled  me  much.  Every  scholar 
in  the  first  and  second  classes,  had  brought  a  writing  book,  and 
wished  me  to  write  him  a  copy,  and  make  him  a  pen.  But  this, 
to  me,  was  an  arduous  task.  True,  it  would  have  been  less  80^ 
had  there  been  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  while  I  was  doing  it. 
But  to  be  writing  copies  —  and  mending  pens  —  and  givinft 
permits  to  go  to  the  fire,  and  go  out  of  doors  ;  and  to  hear  ana 
answer  atid  adjust  all  the  complaints  which  came  to  my  earSi 
with  half  a  dozen  other  things,  was  rather  trying.  However  I 
got  through  with  the  forenoon,  and  no  one  ever  saw  the  sun  a]V- 
proach  the  meridian  with  greater  joy,  than  I  did  that  day.  lo 
truth,  the  classes  had  all  read  *  twice  through,'  at  ten  minutes 
before  twelve  ;  but  as  I  thought  I  must  not  dismiss  them  till  ex- 
actly twelve,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I  retained  them  tiD 
that  hour ;  and  then  released  them. 

At  one,  the  sound  of  the  heavy  rule  on  the  door  post,  was 
again  heard  ;  and  again  the  boys  and  girls  were  seen  scampering 
from  all  directions  towards  the  school  room.  Wheezing,  and  in 
some  instances,  coughing,  they  again  placed  themselves  in  the 
seats  which  they  had  chosen  in  the  morning  ;  which,  by  the  wa.;^ 
were,  in  general,  the  very  seats  they  had  occupied  during  tne 
preceding  season  or  term.  'The  first  class  will  take  their 
"  American  Preceptors," '  I  said  ;  and  no  sooner  said  than  done; 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  '  Preceptors'  were  to  be  had.  The  *  Precep- 
tor' was,  next  to  the  Testament,  the  more  common  reading  book 
for  the  older  classes,  in  that  region ;  but  it  usually  happened  that 
there  was  little  more  than  half  as  many  books  as  scholars.  '  The 
rest  of  you  attend  to  your  studies,  now/  said  a  stem  voice  of  an-" 
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Ihority,  and,  for  a  time,  apparent  attention  was  given,  and  the 
reading  of  the  tirst  class  went  on  very  well. 

However,  the  first  class  had  not  yet  finished  their  *  half  hour,' 
ere  the  school  grew  rather  noisy  again.  Commanding  —  not 
requestingy  —  die  class  to  stop  reacting,  I  now  told  the  scliool, 
most  distinctly  and  decidedly,  —  and,  i  am  afraid,  with  a  little 
anger,  that  1  had  altered  my  purpose  formed  in  the  morning,  of 
sullering  them  to  go  Uirough  the  day  as  they  pleased ;  that  I 
found  so  many  of  them  were  inclined  to  be  very  bad,  that  1  was 
obliged  to  stop  them  where  we  were,  and  lay  down  rules  for 
them  at  once.  So  I  immediately  began  to  make  laws  and  re- 
gtrictions,  and  to  armex  penalties. 

I'his,  at  first,  seemed  to  produce  a  favorable  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  school,  and  I  began  to  congratulate  myself  on 
my  supposed  widom,  and  complete  authority.  I  little  knew,  at 
that  time,  the  unhappy  tendency  of  taking  children  to  be  bad^ 
especially  on  a  first  acquaintance.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
pernicious,  than  for  a  stranger  to  enter  a  school  room,  and  lay 
down  absolute  and  apparently  despotical  laws  for  his  pupils. 
They  see  at  once  that  he  has  no  respect  for  them,  which  dimin- 
ishes their  respect  for  themselves;  and  though  various  motives 
may  operate  to  keep  them  for  a  short  time  from  any  gross  vio- 
lations of  law,  yet  they  will  usually  break  out,  sooner  or  later, 
into  acts  of  crime  or  violence  ;  or  if  they  do  not,  the  teacher 
should  attribute  it  to  other  and  better  influences  than  his  own 
exertions. 

But  to  return  to  my  school.  Matters  went  on  pretty  well  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  There  was  little  asking 
to  go  to  the  fire  ;  though  there  was  more  beting  to  go  out,  to 
get  drink,  &c.,  than  in  the  forenoon.  There  was  less  of  setting 
copies  and  mending  pens ;  but  there  was  quite  enough  even  of 
these.  There  were  several  roguish  boys  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  upon  which  a  prohibition  had  not  been 
laid ;  and  as  I  had  not  established  the  old  rule,  '  write  only  a  page 
a  day,'  a  number  of  pupils  had  written  out  their  page  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  they  wanted  a  second  copy  for  the  afternoon.  The 
demand  was  more  easy,  as  well  as  the  refusal  more  difficult,  than 
if  I  had  not  attempted,  to  lay  down,  too  early,  an  universal  code 
of  laws  for  the  school,  but  waited  a  time,  and  only  formed  them 
as  the  circumstances  and  passing  events  seemed  to  require. 

Towards  evening  there  was  some  noise  and  disturbance  in  the 
school.  I  had  made  a  rule  against  whispering,  —  I  had  told 
them  that  if  it  were  necessary  —  indispensably  so,  —  to  speak  to 
a  neighbor,  they  must  either  speak  aloud,  or  ask  permission  of 
iqe  to  speak  in  a  whisper.    At  first  there  was  little  of  either ; 
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especially  of  loud  talking ;  for  this  was  a  thing  so  novel,  thai 
they  seldom  dared  to  venture  upon  it  As  to  whispering,  though 
they  usually  asked  permission  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  very 
apt  to  whisper  the  second  time  without  it ;  thus  the  permit  extend- 
ed to  several  acts,  when  it  was  originally  intended  to  extend  to  but 
one.  Finally,  however,  violations  of  the  rule  became  consider- 
ably frequent,  and  1  threatened  punishment. 

These  threats,  when  they  were  first  uttered,  had  some  effect. 
'  If  you  do  not  stop  whispering  Til  punish  you,'  was  rather  terri- 
fying. But  as  the  mode  of  punishment  was  not  specified,  and 
as  some  of  the  threats,  even  against  the  same  individual  were  not 
executed,  their  terror  soon  began  to  wear  off.  I  had  forbidden 
any  play,  too,  in  school ;  and  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this 
rule,  the  same  general,  but  indefinite  penalty  ;  and  the  results 
were,  consequently,  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  whispering. 
The  school  grew  more  and  more  noisy,  my  brow  contracted  mote 
and  more,  and  the  pupils,  of  course,  saw  more  and  more  the 
trouble  I  was  in. 

I  had  made  no  sort  of  allowance  for  the  increased  noise,  and 
whispering,  and  play,  from  the  consideration  that  it  was  near  the 
close  of  the  day,  that  there  had  just  been  a  long  school  vacation 
of  more  than  two  months,  and  that  it  would  take  several  days 
to  inure  my  litde  group  to  six  hours  of  sitting  still  daily,  on  hard 
benches  ;  some  of  them  without  backs.  I  made  no  allowance, 
I  say,  for  all  this.  No,  not  the  least !  I  demanded  not  only  the 
same  unconditional  submission,  but  the  same  exact  and  unexcep- 
tionable quiet  during  the  last  as  during  the  first  hour  of  the  after- 
noon. Indeed,  the  errors  of  the  last  hours  were  less  tolerable 
than  those  of  the  first,  for  I  was  more  fatigued,  and  my  nervoud 
system  had  become  more  irritable. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  more  thought  of  looking  into  myself  for 
the  source  of  the  difiiculties  I  met  with  around  me,  than  of  look- 
ing into  the  world  of  the  moon.  If  things  did  not  seem  to  go 
well  around  me,  the  fault  lay  in  others  —  never  in  myself:  so  I 
thought,  at  least.  What  did  I  say  ?  Oh  no.  I  did  not  think 
any  such  thing.  I  did  not  think  at  all,  on  this  subject ;  for  I 
had  not  been  led  into  any  such  habit.  Had  books  for  teachers, 
like  those  of  Hall,  Abbott,  and  others,  existed  in  those  days,  I 
should  most  surely  have  met  with  the  principle  somewhere  in 
them,  that  if  matters  do  not  go  well  with  a  teacher,  he  should 
first  look  within  himself  for  the  cause ;  and  there  he  will  very 
often  find  it.  And  had  I  found  such  a  principle,  I  should  almost 
inevitably  have  applied  it  to  my  own  case  and  circumstances ;  for 
I  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  unthinking  men,  whom  yoa 
sometimes  find  eyen  in  the  chair  of  the  pedagogue.     The  fret 
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was,  I  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  scarcely  passed  dghteeri ;  and  until  it 
iew  weeks  previous,  had  never  in  my  life  thought  seriously  of 
becoming  a  school-master. 

But  once  more  to  my  schod-room.  Four  o'clock  at  last  came 
—  the  hour  for  closing  the  school.  My  brow,  which  had  been 
lor  some  time,  *  knit  in  frowns/  now  partially  relaxed,  and  I  as- 
sisted the  smaller  pupils  in  putting  on  their  coats  and  making 
preparation  to  meet  the  severe  cold ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  was 
alr^uly  December.  In  rendering  this  assistance,  \  assumed  the 
air  of  love  and  kindness  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not 
some  who  regarded  the  increased  and  momentary  cheerfulness 
aiid  kindness,  as  proceeding  from  quite  another  source  :  —  the 
pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  my  chai^.  Nor  if  they  did,  am  I 
quite  sure  they  were  mistaken.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  the 
school  closed  for  the  day,  the  pupils  were  dismissed,  and  the 
teacher  was  left  to  himself  and  his  own  reflections. 


(For  the  Annalt  of  Educition.) 
NEGLECT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SUMMER. 

The  period  is  scarcely  gone  by,  when  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  a  mother  or  the  femaJe  teacher  of  a  common  school 
were  deemed  of  secondary  importance.  The  teacher  of  a  winter 
school,  to  which  alone  the  largest  boys  were  usually  sent,  was 
deemed  a  thing  of  some  consequence.  He  must  pass  tlie  ordeal 
of  an  examination  before  the  *  Committee,'  and  if  he  did  not 

*  pass,'  he  was  seldom  employed.  When  once  seated  in  his  ped- 
agogical chair,  it  was  not  seldom  that  he  was  regarded  as  worthy 
the  passing  tribute  paid  to  the  country  school-master  by  the  poet 
Goldsmith. 

*  The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
'T  waa  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.* 

But  female  teachers  were  not  regarded  as  personages  of  so  much 
distinction.  It  is  true  they  were  sometimes  *  examined,'  and 
when  examined  they  were  generally  *  licensed  ;'  but  there  were 
numerous  exceptions.  And  even  when  there  was  a  nominal  ex- 
amination, it  was  seldom  that  the  school  was  visited.  There  was 
a  vague  idea  floating  over  the  minds  of  the  community,  that 

*  anybody'  could  manage  little  children,  and  that  '  anybody' 
oould  teach  them.  And  if  the  '  parson/  or  the  <  doctor,'  or  the 
'  iMpiire,'  ventured  to  say  aught  a^inst  such  an  opinion,  it  was  at 
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(mce  felt,  if  it  was  not  often  said,  that  they  were  mistaken  ;  ^  they 
were  college  learnt  men  themselves,  and  they  thought  everybody 
else  must  be  college  learnt.' 

1  observed,  Mr  Editor,  that  the  period  had  scarcely  gone  by, 
when  sentiments  like  these  were  not  uncommon.  1  might,  how- 
ever, go  farther,  and  affirm  that  it  has  not  gone  by  yet ;  that 
there  are  multitudes  at  the  present  hour,  who,  though  they  may 
not  admit,  in  so  many  words,  that  *  anybody,*  or  *  anything,'  is 
fully  competent  to  the  management  and  education  of  little  chil- 
dren, do  yet  admit  it,  most  fully,  in  their  daily  practice. 

I  f  this  were  not  so,  why  are  tlie  female  teachers  of  our  sum- 
mer schools,  so  much  overlooked  or  neglected  ?  Why  is  it  that 
tliey  seem  to  be  so  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  our  sympathies, 
and,  I  might  almost  say,  shut  out  from  society  ? 

For  it  is  not  one  female  teacher  alone  —  nor  one  who,  though 
invested  with  tlie  sacred  office  of  forming  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young,  may  have  proved  herself  unworthy  of  her  high 
trust  —  it  is  not  in  one  solitary  instance,  alone,  that  the  female 
teacher  of  our  common  schools  is  overlooked  and  practically  de- 
spised. It  is  not  that  the  '  Inspectors,'  while  they  usually  visit 
the  winter  schools,  pass  by  hundreds  of  districts  in  the  summer, 
and  never  set  foot  in  them,  as  is  most  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  -— 
it  is  not  this  alone,  I  say,  that  would  justify  tlie  at^sertions  I  have 
made,  and  enable  me  to  sustain  so  grave  a  charge :  would  to 
heaven  that  it  were. 

But  it  is  that  parents  —  the  proprietors  themselv^  of  the  schoob, 
—  show  the  utmost  indifference  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  most 
entire  destitution  of  sympathy  with  the  teacher.  They  hire  her 
for  scventyfive  cents  a  week,  and  her  board ;  and  for  even  this 
she  is  compelled  — as  a  certain  writer  expresses  it, —  to  *  beg  from 
door  to  door.'  Indeed,  I  have  known  some  districts  that,  be- 
sides boarding  the  teacher,  paid  her  but  fifty  cents  a  week. 

I  speak  now,  it  is  true,  of  country  towns,  and  not  of  the  more 
central  districts  even  of  those  ;  though  I  knew  of  one  school  dis- 
trict in  a  shire  town  of  one  of  the  counties  of  Connecticut  which 
in  18-]0  paid  its  teacher  no  more  than  this  sum.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  known  no  more  than  one  dollar  a  week  paid  to  a  fe- 
male teacher,  who  furnished  her  own  board  in  the  central  and 
most  populous  district  of  a  town.  In  truth,  seventyfive  cents 
and  board,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  with  board,  is  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  about  the  maximum  wages  of  a  female 
teacher  in  the  summer. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  any  one  supposes  the  minimum  wages 
which  I  have  mentioned,  will  of  themselves  support  the  teacher. 
Very  far  from  it.     She  is  expected  to  earn  hor  board,  at  least. 
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in  some  other  employment.  One  braids  straw  or  grass ;  another 
sets  card  teeth ;  another  sews,  or  spins,  or  knits ;  and  another 
fiving  in  the  vicinity  of  some  factory  perhaps  spends  all  her  spare 
hours  in  that ;  and  indeed  makes  the  mechanical  employment  the 
principal  thing.  In  fact  she  just  runs  into  the  school-house,  and 
spends  three  hours  of  each  half  day  in  it ;  as  a  sort  of  relief — - 
not  exactly  a  recreation,  —  from  her  more  steady  but  more  prof- 
itable employment. 

Nor  do  these  circumstances  afford  the  only  evidence  that  fe- 
male teachers  and  summer  schools  are  overlooked  and  underval- 
ued. Who  associates  with  the  female  teacher  ?  When,  and  by 
whom,  is  she  visited,  either  at  her  own  home,  or  at  the  school- 
room ?  By  what  parent  or  parents  is  she  crften  thought  of,  and 
what  eyes  —  adult  or  juvenile,  —  are  accustomed  to  kindle  at 
hearing  her  name  pronounced  in  the  domestic  circle  ?  By  whom 
is  she  spoken  of  as  a  benefactor,  or  even  as  a  kind  friend  ;  and 
above  all,  what  parent  regards  her,  and  speaks  of  her  as  a  co-op- 
erator in  the  great  work  of  educating  his  rising  family  for  useful- 
ness—  to  themselves,  their  country,  or  their  Heavenly  Father  ! 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  a  female  teadier,  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  to  pass  a  whole  summer  tenn,  without 
seeing  a  single  parent,  ward,  or  guardian  of  her  pupils  enter  her 
school-room,  as  a  visitor.  He  may,  indeed,  in  a  few  instances, 
ust  step  in  to  say  that  Mrs  Ambler  would  like  to  withdraw  her 
little  daughter  from  the  school  for  a  few  hours,  to  take  her  abroad 
on  a  party  of  pleasure.  But  so  far  is  she  from  seeing  the  face 
of  one  of  the  board  of  public  visitors,  or  even  of  one  of  her  pat- 
rons, as  a  visitor^  that  even  at  the  '  last  day,'  —  the  closing  day  of 
the  school  —  when  she  gives  a  general  and  special  invitation,  not 
three  of  the  whole  number  pay  any  regard  to  it. 

And  as  to  hearing  the  teacher  of  a  darling  child  —  she  who 
should  be,  under  God,  the  greatest  and  most  important  assistant 
of  the  parent  in  forming  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  for  future 
action  and  usefulness,  for  time  and  for  eternity  —  spoken  of  with 
any  considerable  interest  in  the  fiimily  circle,  why,  such  a  thing 
never  happens,  in  some  houses,  once  in  a  quarter ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  with  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  eKcited  when  Jane  or 
Henry  comes  home  with  a  pitiful,  but  unfounded  complaint  of 
personal  abuse  by  her.  Then,  indeed,  for  once,  these  very 
parents  or  guardians  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  real  con- 
dition of  tlie  school,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
judging  where  the  blame  lies,  do  not  hesitate,  in  too  many  instan- 
ces, to  assail  the  teacher,  and  destroy  the  small  share  of  confi- 
dence in  her  which  previously  existed. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  a  child*!  life  art 
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of  little  or  no  consequence  —  as  some  among  us  seem,  by  thw 
conduct,  to  believe,  —  in  forming  character  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  then  this  course  of  neglect  of  female  teachers  and  summer 
schools,  whether  it  be  official  or  parental,  may  be  justifiable. 
But  if  it  be  otlierwise  —  if  these  first  years  do  more  than  the 
whole  remainder  of  life  in  giving  shape  to  the  human  being  — 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  then  it  is  wholly  unjustifi- 
able both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Let  the  patrons  and 
proprietors  of  common  schoob  consider  ;  let  tliem  ponder  well 
this  whole  subject.  Let  them  see  if  there  is  not  a  radical  error 
abroad  in  this  matter ;  and  if  it  is  not  high  time  to  begin  a  woriL 
of  reformation .  A . 
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SCHOOL    AT    TROT,    NEW    HAMPDHIRC. 

Mr  EniTOR : — Feeling  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation,  particularly  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  meani 
of  obtaining  that  education  which  our  literary  institutions  aflord 
to  the  more  wealthy,  I  never  allow  anything  that  may  benefit 
this  class  of  the  community  to  pass  me  without  giving  it  some 
attention.  T  he  notice,  therefore  which  you  gave  in  the  Annab 
for  February  of  the  school  of  Mr  Rich,  in  'I  roy,  N.  H.  led  me 
to  desire  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  his  plans  and  views  ;  and 
accordingly  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  1  went  to  TroY 
and  spent  several  days  in  his  family.  An  account  of  my  visit 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

As  IVoy  is  a  small  town  and  but  little  known  beyond  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description  erf 
it  before  I  speak  of  the  object  of  my  visit.  It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  base  of  the  Grand  Monadnock  mountain 
in  Cheshire  County ;  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  five 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  three  miles.  It  was  formed 
into  a  town  about  twentyone  years  ago,  frcm  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  far  from  700  ;  in  the  village, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills,  are  two  meeting  houses.  Many 
small  streams  are  continually  flowing  from  the  hills ;  but  there 
are  no  stagnant  pools  near  the  villc^e.  The  soil  and  general 
face  of  the  countiy  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  town 
healthy,  and  a  desirable  and  pleasant  situation  for  such  a  school 
has  been  commenced  under  the  directicm  of  Mr  Rich. 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  siiould  give  a  full  detsdl  of  what 
I  witnessed  in  Mr.  R/s  family;  nor  am  I  able  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  many  important  topics  which  are  connected  with 
what  belongs  to  the  broad  field  of  education,  and  which  were 
more  or  less  there  brought  to  view.  J  shall  therefore  only  men- 
tion the  most  prominent  things  that  came  within  my  observation. 
On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  Mr  R.  by  whom  and  by  whose 
family  1  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained,  gave  me 
flome  general  account  of  his  plans,  and  of  the  origin  of  his  labors. 
But  as  he  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  his  views  are  found 
somewhat  at  large,  I  will  refer  you  to  that  for  further  information. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  family  consisting  of  Mr  R.,  his 
wife,  three  sons,  three  daughters,  and  two  orphans,  members  of 
the  school —assembled  at  1  o'clock  for  breakfast.  At  8  o'clock 
the  family  joined  in  a  religious  exercise,  which  consisted  of 
prayer,  singing,  and  a  sermon.  At  the  usual  time  of  religious 
worship  sucli  of  the  family  as  could  conveniendy  walk,  went  to 
the  villas^e  churches  which  were  about  half  a  mUe  distant.  Mr 
R.  and  his  family  at  diH'erent  times  of  the  day  attended  both 
meetings ;  he  seems  to  possess  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  is  free 
from  sectarian  views.  He  is  himself  a  clergyman,  and  for  several 
years  acted  as  a  domestic  missionary. 

j'  In  the  evening  the  family  formed  a  Bible  Class  The  younger 
members  recited  lessons  from  some  bibUcal  catechism,  which  I  ob- 
served them  to  be  studying  with  great  interest  at  ditlerent  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  J  he  older  members  had  a  lesson  on  the  Ten 
Commandments.  All  seemed  to  understand  the  exercises,  which 
were  conducted  on  rational  principles,  and  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  views.  I  had  an  opportunity  at  another  time  to  as- 
certain tliat  they  had  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  were  famiUar  with  its  most  important  records.  Of  so  great 
importance  do  I  deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible-t-ho^  sec- 
t  a  nanism  —  and  so  highly  ought  every  friend  of  I  he  human  race 
to  value  the  institutions  in  which  that  knowledge  is  obtained,  that 
1  consider  this  fact  alone  as  no  small  recommendation  of  Mr 
R.'s  school.  This  school  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stages,  having  only 
five  pupils  ;  three  of  whom  are  children  of  Mr  Rich.  Two  of 
these  latter  have  been  permanent  pupils  about  three  years. 

On  Monday  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  family 
attended  to  their  usual  morning  devotions.  A  portion  o^  scrip- 
ture was  read  by  each  individual.  In  connection  with  this,  Mr 
R.  n^ade  some  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  followed  by 
prater.  A  similar  exercise  was  held  morning  and  evening 
during  the  time  1  was  in  the  family. 
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After  the  morning  duties,  the  membeiB  of  the  school  began 
their  labors  at  braiding  hats ;  and  at  the  same  tinie  received  oral 
instruction.  During  the  hours  allotted  to  labor,  the  pupils  were 
pleasandy ,  as  well  as  profitably  emfdoyed.  All,  by  their  labors,  were 
able  to  support  themselves — even  the  youngest  whose  ages  were 
about  7  or  8  years — while  the  two  oldest  (one  1 1  and  the  other 
13  years  of  age)  had  for  some  time  been  able  to  do  much  more 
than  was  necessary  for  that  support. 

At  diflferent  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr  R.'s  daughters 
were  engaged  in  the  concerns  of  the  family.  House  work  is 
considered  an  important  part  of  their  education.  The  younger 
boys  spend  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  at  play  in  the  open  air, 
whenever  it  was  found  convenient.  The  hours  of  the  day  passed 
avi^y  cheerfully,  and  neither  the  mental  nor  manual  operations 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  task. 

The  younger  pupOs  were  instructed  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar  ;  the  older  ones  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  these  studies,  and  also  in  Written  Arithmetic, 
History,  Chronology,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosc^hy,  Algebm, 
Astronomy,  Greek  and  Latin.  A  slight  attention  had  been  given 
to  Hebrew,  but  it  was  not  considered  a  study  in  which  anything 
more  than  a  beginning  had  been  made. 

From  what  I  witnessed,  I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with 
the  aid  of  maps,  blackboards  and  other  apparatus,  instruction,  ex- 
cept in  those  ports  which  requires  manual  operation  may  be  given 
in  this  way  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  usually  given  in  our  best  schools, 
where  the  pupils  prepare  for  recitations  by  the  help  of  books. 
Not  should  I  suppose  that  pupils  thus  taught  would  be  less  indus- 
trious, or  possess  the  power  of  application  in  a  less  degree  when 
required  to  study  for  themselves,  than  those  who  had  never  been 
taught  orally.  A  greater  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  stronger  at- 
tachment to  books  of  a  solid  character,  I  have  seldom  seen  than 
I  witnessed  in  these  pupils :  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr  R.'s  family 
were  eminently  qualified  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  self-edu- 
cation. Whatever  other  causes  may  tend  to  produce  the  habits 
80  favorable  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  I  believe 
that  no  one  thing  has  a  more  powerful  tendency  than  the  habits 
of  industry  which  run  through  his  whole  system.  Idleness  has 
no  place  in  the  family  ;  all  are  engaged  either  in  mental  or  in 
manual  labor,  or  in  relaxation  and  sports  among  the  younger 
pupils. 

It  is  something  worthy  of  observation  that  an  individual  unaid- 
ed by  the  knowledge  of  modem  improvements  should  have  pur- 
sued a  course^  in  some  respects,  so  similar  to  that  of  Pestalozzi 
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Frank  and  Fellenberg ;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  he  never  knew,  until 
recently,  that'such  men  had  existed.  He  never  knew  that  abenev- 
olent  Frank  had  founded  an  asylum  for  orphans,  nor  that  a 
philanthropic  Fellenberg  had  been  the  founder  of  a  school  that  is 
now  educating  the  children  of  many  a  Swiss  peasant ;  and  yet 
Mr  R.  is  striving  to  establish  an  institution  on  nearly  the  same 
foundation  as  those  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

At  present,  Mr  R.  is  very  much  cramped  in  his  efforts  for  want 
of  funds.  The  house  he  now  occupies  is  much  too  small  for  any 
operations  on  anextended  scale ;  he  probably  could  not  accommo- 
date more  than  12  or  1 5  pupils,  besides  his  own  family.  As  soon 
as  the  means  are  afforded,  he  intends  to  erect  a  building  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  from  80  to  100  pupils. 

Mr  R.  has  labored  long  and  alone  ;  any  aid ,  either  in  books 
that  relate  to  improvements  in  education  or  in  money,  as  a  dona- 
tion or  loan,  would  be  gratefully  received  by  hiha. 

After  examining  as  closely  as  I  was  able  during  the  few  days 
I  was  with  Mr  R.,  all  the  parts  of  the  system  which  have  thus 
been  so  successfully  brought  into  operation,  I  left  his  family  lully 
convinced  that  the  Oral  Instruction  and  Manual  Labor* 
may  be  so  happily  blended,  that  thousands  who  are  now  thirsting 
for  knowledge  may  be  put  on  a  course  that  will  lead  to  a  thor- 
ough education.  L.  T.  E. 

*  We  have  the  promise  of  another  article  from  L.  T.  E.  givinf  a  more  ex- 
tended Bccoant  or  Mr  Rich's  plans  and  views,  and  entering  more  minutely  into 
the  general  subjects  of  instruction  and  education,  and  their  connection  with 
manual  labor. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MAINE. 

We  have'already  adverted  to  the  common  school  system  of 
Maine,  especially  in  our  first  volume.  But  the  following  letter 
of  the  Hon.  Albion  K.  Parris,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  formerly  governor  of  that  State,  to  Mr  Baird,  late 
central  agent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  gives  a 
more  full  account  of  it  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen ;  and  is  here 
inserted  without  alteration  or  comment. 

The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  settled  or  improved  parts 
of  our  state  is  laid  off  into  towns,  or  as  they  would  be  oepominated 
with  you,  townshipa,  usually  of  about  six  miles  square.  Some  of  our 
more  populous  towns  on  the  seaboard  and  the  margin  of  our  large 
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rivers,  are  of  less  territory  ;  but  in  the  interior  and  agricultural  parts 
of  the  state,  they  are  generally  not  far  from  that  size.  We  have  no 
general  or  state  fund  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  some  of  our 
townships,  a  reservation  was  made  in  the  original  grant  from  the 
state,  of  a  small  portion  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  the  ministry. 

These  lands  are  vested  in  the  several  towns  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated, and  are  eventually  sold  ;  and  the  proceeds  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  reserved.  In  this  way 
some  of  our  small  towns  have  small  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is 
annually  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  support  of  schools.  These  funds, 
however,  form  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  primary  education. 

By  a  permanent  law  of  Maine,  every  town   is   required  to  ex- 
pend for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  schools  therein,  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  fortj/  cents  for  each  inhabitant  the  town  con- 
tains, the  number  to  be  computed  according  to  the  next  preceding 
census ;  so  that  a  town  containing  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  all 
ages,  is  required  to  raise  and  expend,  within  its  own  limits  annually^ 
at  least  eight  hundred  dollars  for  public  schools.     This  money  is  as- 
sessed and   collected  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  town,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  taxes  are  levied,  and  is  paid  into  the 
town  treasury,  but  can  be  appropriated  for  no  other  purpose.     This 
law  is  rigidly  enforced ;  every  town  failing  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments, in  this  particular,  being  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum   not 
less  than  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  such  failure 
or  deficiency,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment,  or  in  an  action  of  debt, 
to  the  use  of  the  person  who  may  sue  therefor.     In  this  mode,  our 
school  fund  is  annually  collected  from  the  pockets  of  our  citizens, 
and  is  paid  with  more  cheerfulness  than  any  other  tax  to  which  they 
are  liable.     For  the  more  convenient  and  profitable  expenditure  of 
the  money  thus  raised,  each  town  is  divided  into  a  number  of  school 
districts  of  convenient  size  having  regard  to  the  population  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  each,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  shall  not  be 
80  large  in  population  as  to  render  the  school  unprofitably  numerous, 
or  so  extensive  in  territory  as  to  render  it  inconvenient  for  those  living 
in  the  extreme  parts  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages ;  nor  on  the 
other,  so  small,  in  point  of  numbers,  as  to  prevent  the  support  of  a 
school  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the   year.     These  districts   are 
formed  by  the  several  towns,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  town  business;  and  continue  until,  from  a  change  in  popu- 
lation or  other  causes,  an  alteration  in  their  limits  becomes  necessary. 
Each  district,  so  formed,  is  by  law  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
for  certain   specific  purposes ;  is  empowered   to  raise  money  from 
time  to  time  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  and  to  purchase  land 
on  which  the  same  may  stand.     The  money,  so  rated,  is   assessed 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town  taxes  are,  and,  when 
collected,  is  paid  over  to  a  committee  of  the  district  to  be  expended. 
If  any  districts  neglect  their  duty  in  erecting  or  repairing  school- 
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houses,  the  town  in  which  such  district  is  situated,  has  power  ta 
grant  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  or  repair  such  house,  to  be  assessed 
on  the  polls  and  estate  within  such  negligent  district.  Each  town 
is  required  to  choose,  annually,  a  superintending  school  committee, 
of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  ex- 
amine schoolmasters  and  mistresses  proposing  to  teach  school  therein, 
and  also  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discipline  thereof,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars  therein  ;  to  use  their  influence  and  best 
endeavors,  that  the  youth  in  the  several  districts  regularly  attend  the 
schools,  and  to  direct  what  school-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respec* 
tive  sctK)ols.  At  the  annual  town  meeting,  there  is  also  chosen  an 
agent  for  each  school  district  whose  duty  it  is  to  hire  the  schoolmas- 
ters or  mistresses  for  their  lespective  districts,  and  toprovide  the  ne- 
cessary fuel  and  utensils  for  the  schools.  If  any  parent,  master,  or 
guardian,  neglects  to  furnish  his  scholars  with  suitable  books,  they 
are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  their  cost  is  added  to 
the  tax  of  the  negligent  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  in  the  next 
annual  assessment. 

No  person  can,  by  law,  be  employed  as  a  schoolmaster,  unless  he 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
superintending  school  committee  of  the  town  where  the  school  is  to 
be  kept,  and  also  from  some  person  of  liberal  education,  literary  pur- 
suits, and  good  moral  character,  residing  within  the  county,  that  he 
is  well  qualified  to  instruct  youth  in  reading  and  writing  the  English 
language  grammatically,  and  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
learning  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  money  assessed  and 
collected  in  each  town  for  the  support  of  schools,  is  appropriated 
among  the  several  school  districts  within  such  town,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-^ 
one  years.  By  this  mode  of  appointment,  every  child,  of  however 
indigent  or  dissolute  parentage,  derives,  or  may  derive  advantages 
from  public  instruction,  equal  to  those  enjoyed  from  the  like  source 
by  the  children  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  state.  The  proper  offi-^ 
cers  in  the  several  towns  are  required,  periodically,  to  make  a  return 
to.  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts within  their  respective  towns,  the  number  of  children  in  each 
of  said  districts  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twentyone  years,  the 
number  who  usually  attend  school  in  each,  the  amount  of  money 
Raised  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools,  designating  what 
part  is  raised  by  taxes,  and  what  from  funds,  and  how  such  funds 
have  accrued,  and  the  time  the  school  may  have  been  kept  annually 
iQ  each,  designating  how  much  by  a  schoolmaster,  and  how  much 
by  a  schoolmistress.  In  our  agricultural  towns,  the  schools  are  usu-^ 
ally  kept  by  a  master  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  generally  fully 
attended  by  the  lads  of  all  ages,  and  require  a  higher  order  of  gov* 
ernroent  than  can  usually  be  expected  from  females.  During  those 
months  in  which  the  larger  male  scholars  are  employed  in  labor  on 
the  farms,  the  schools  are  usually  attended  by  girls,  and  the  smaller 
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boys  only,  and  are  taught  by  females.  In  those  towns  where  they 
have  no  fund  except  what  are  raised  by  annual  taxation,  a  master's 
school  is  usually  kept  up  three  months  or  more  in  the  winter  season, 
and  a  school  instructed  by  a  female,  about  the  like  term  in  the  sum- 
mer season ;  and  it  is,  by  law,  made  the  duty  of  the  superintending 
school  committee  of  each  town,  to  visit  each  school  within  the  town, 
at  least  twice  during  the  term  for  which  it  is  kept;  once  within  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement,  and  once  within  two  weeks  from  the 
close  thereof 

I  have  thus  shewn  yon  how  our  schools  are  formed  and  support- 
ed ;  how  the  funds  are  provided,  the  districts  formed,  the  houses 
erected,  the  instructors  engaged,  the  schools  regulated ;  and  I  hope 
with  so  much  minuteness  as  will  enable  you  to  understand  it.  The 
whole  machinery  is  moved  with  such  perfect  regularity  throughout 
the  state,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  any  town  within  its  lim- 
its who  may  not  give  his  children  a  good  English  education  at  the 
public  expense.  The  effect  of  this  is,  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 
population,  not  confined  merely  to  the  large  towns  or  their  vicinity, 
but  spread  throughout  the  state,  extending  equally  in  every  direction, 
to  its  utmost  limits.  It  is  accomplished  with  so  much  ease,  and  is 
attended  with  such  beneficial  effects,  that  I  am  confident  no  people 
would  hesitate  to  adopt  this,  or  some  similar  plan  of  general  instruc- 
tion, could  they  but  witness  its  operation  and  experience  its  results. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 
SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  opened 
in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1836,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  William  A.  Duer, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed Recording  Secretary,  pro  tempore. 

Messrs  Russ,  Dodge  and  Parsons  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Credentials,  who  reported  the  following  persons  to  be  duly 
authorized  to  sit  as  delegates  and  invited  members  : 

Dele^tes  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lyceum, — Joshua  Hoopes, 
Nathaniel  Dodge,  J.  Simmons,  L.  H.  Parsons,  J.  Holbrook,  Samuel 
Wehb,  Jonathan  Roberts,  A.  W.  Corsan,  Rev.  C.  H.  Alden,  J.  Gordon, 
M.  D.,  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgley. 

New  York  City  Lyceum. — Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Francis,  R. 

G.  Rankin. 

Brooklyn  Lyceum,  {N.  F.)— Theodore  Eames,  Jonathan  Trotter, 
Seth  Low,  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Alden  Spooner. 

Hamilton  Literary  .Association  of  Brooklyn. — Alexander  Hadden,  J. 
M.  Van  Cott,  B.  C.  Howard. 
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New  York  Mercantile  Ubrary  Aatoeiaiion, — Charles  Rolfe. 

Mechanics^  Instiiute  of  the  city  of  K.  York. — Jno.  M.  Dodd,  Robert 
Walker,  Henry  Diirell,  L.  D*  Gale,  Wm.  Jns.  Mullen,  Oliver  White, 
Owen  G.  Warren,  Samuel  Carter,  Uzziah  Wenman. 

Newark  Young  Merits  Society. — S.  H.  Pennington,  F.  B.  Betts,  J.  K. 
Clark,  Martin  Ryerson,  James  B.  Conger. 

Young  Men^s  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,  of  Albany, — 
Azor  Taber. 

Dorchester  Lyce^tm,  {Mtus.) — Samuel  Whitcomb. 

Fall  River  Athenaeum,  {R.  i:)— P.  W.  Leland,  Eliab  Williams,  Wm, 
J.  Gray,  Oliver  Chase. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — Harvey  P.  Peet. 

New  York  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — Rev.  J.  F.  Shroeder,  C.  H, 
Roach,  Wm.  J.  Edson,  J.  £.  Challis,  Chas.  Dingley. 

Bervah  Sacred  Lyceum,  {N,  F.) — C,  Van  Brych,  S.  Angel,  W. 
Gordon. 

New  York  Public  School  Teachers^  Association. — Andrew  Stout, 
Wm.  Belden,  Wm.  A.  Walker. 

Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. — R.  S.  Jacobson, 
from  No.  7.,  S.  S.  Bovle,  No.  12.,  Jas.  De  Mott,  No.  8. 

Philadelphia  School  Lyceum. — Chas.  Trego,  J.  Holbrook,  Rev.  N. 
Dodse,  Jno.  Simmons. 

Philadelphia  Teachers^  Lyceum. — The  same  delegates.- 

Invited  Members  present.---J amea  M.  Gamett,  of  Virginia ;  Dr  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  Boston  ;  Hermann  Bokum,  Cambridge  University  ;  Governor 
Duncan  of  Illinois  ;  Samuel  W.  Seton,  Agent  of  the  New  York  Public 
Schools  ;  Rev.  Mr  Geisenheimmer,  New  York  ;  George  Folsom,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Dr  Van  Sinderen  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr  Hegcman,  of  do.^ 
Mr  Jenkins,  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Schools  ;  Prof.  Haskell,  of  Brooklyn  ; 
Rev,  L.  Woods,  Jr.,  of  Maine  ;  J.  T.  Bergen,  of  N.  Y. ;  Mr  Caballero 
of  Bogota,  S.  America  ;  Christopher  Oscanean,  of  Constantinople. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Ex-Committee  also  present. — Wm.  A. 
Duer,  President ;  Jno.  D.  Russ  and  R.  G.  Rankin  ;  T.  Dwight,  Jr., 
Cor.  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Report  was  then  read,  and,  on  motion  accepted. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  subsequently  moved  by  Mr 
Hadden,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  1 .  That  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  be  requested 
to  leave  with  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  all  the  Lyceums  and 
kindred  associations,  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  such 
particulars  concerning  them  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum. 

Resolved,  2.  That  they  be  requested  also  to  correspond  here- 
after with  the  Society,  and  continue  to  transmit  further  intelli- 
gence, at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  season  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meetings. 

Resolved,  1 .  That  a  subscription  of  three  dollars  shall  entitle 
the  subscriber  not  only  to  a  seat  at  the  next  annual  meeting  as  a 
member,  (if  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,)  but  also  to 
receive  the  regular  publications  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Resolvedy  2.  That  a  subscription  of  one  dollar  shall  entitle 
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any  society  or  individual  to  receive  the  regular  pubtications  of 
the  year. 

On  invitation,  Mr  Gamett  commimicated  information  concern- 
ing lyceums,  schools,  &c.,  in  Virginia. 

Some  time  was  next  devoted  to  discussions. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  the 
New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  the  Methods  and 
Means  of  Instructing  that  class  of  persons,  illustrated  by  the 
exercises  of  three  blind  children  with  books  and  apparatus. 

The  following  Resolutions  were,  on  motion,  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Lyceum,  be 
given  to  Dr  Howe,  for  his  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  ;  and  they  hereby  express  their  deep 
interest  in  the  charitable  work  in  which  he  is  so  usefully  en- 
gaged. 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  a  library  of  books  for  the 
Blind,  is  an  enterprise  important  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  a  large  and  unfor- 
tunate class  of  persons. 

The  discussions  were  then  resumed,  after  which  the  Lyceum 
adjourned  till  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. — Friday ^  May  6. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  half  past  four ;  President  Duer 
in  the  chair. 

A  part  of  the  Foreign  Correspondence  was  read. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Hon.  James  W.  Gamett  of 
Virginia,  on  *  The  Influence  of  Literary  Institutions  on  the  In- 
terests of  the  Union.' 

The  following  resolution,  being  moved,  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Garnett,  for  his  lecture,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publi- 
cation. 

Reports  were  made  by  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  formation,  plan, 
and  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  who  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  &c.  collected  and  prepared  by 
members  of  juvenile  lyceums  in  that  State. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr  N.  Dodge,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  Emulation  in  Schools,  and  Proper  Motives  to  Study. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Dodge,  and  that  a  copy  of  his  lecture  be  requested  for  publica- 
tion. 

It  was,  also,  on  motion  of  Mr  Ridgley, 

Resolved f  That  Elementary  Instruction  in  Natural  History^  is. 
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in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum,  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
early  development  of  tlie  youthful  mind  ;  and  that  they  recom- 
mend to  every  teacher  in  the  United  States  to  inquire  liow  far 
it  is  adapted  to  the  school  which  is  under  his  particular  care. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr  Webb,  was  also 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  amending  the  constitution,  so  that  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  successively  held  in  dif- 
ferent States. 

The  following  persons  were  then  appointed  to  compose  that 
committee  :  Messrs  Webb,  Taber  and  Rankin. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Saturday,  Morning  Session,  May  7. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr  Ridgley  in  the 
chair. 

Farther  information  was  communicated  concerning  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lyceums,  by  Mr  Dodge,  and  other  delegates  from  that 
State. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  on  the  Means  of  Securing  Popu- 
lar Co-operation  in  Favor  of  Conunon  Education  in  the  United 
States,  by  Mr  Frederick  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  after 
which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Packard,  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  lecture  with  which  he 
has  favored  the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Conunittee  for  publication. 

Messrs  Hegeman,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Jenkins,  of  New  York, 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  members. 

Reports  from  Lyceums,  &c.  tlien  being  in  order,  information 
concerning  the  Buck's  County  Lyceum  was  conununicated. 

The  President  then  took  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  Mr  Hadden,  were  then 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  have  Ustened  with  pleasure  to  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  whose  influence 
promises  many  advantages  to  that  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  proposed  and  extensively  carried  into 
effect  by  that  Society,  for  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  young 
in  schools  and  lyceums,  in  collecting  objects  of  Natural  History, 
for  exchange  and  exercises  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  correspond- 
ence, &c.,  appears  well  worthy  of  more  general  adoption,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  excite  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
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ledge,  to  improve  schools,  promote  taste,  and  bring  to  view  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  be  requested  to 
keep  the  American  Lyceum  informed  of  its  future  plans  and 
progress. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr  Hermann  Bokum,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  on  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Condition  of 
the  German  Population  in  the  United  States  ;  on  which  the  f<d- 
lowing  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr 
Bokum,  and  that  a  copy  of  his  lecture  be  requested  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
the  annual  election  of  officers. 

Messrs  Webb,  Dwight  and  Holbrook,  were  constituted  such 
-committee. 

A  copy  of  Professor  Anthon's  edition  of  Sallust,  was  presented 
to  the  library  of  the  Lyceum,  by  the  editor  ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Professor  Charles  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  a^  of 
his  edition  of  Sallust,  presented  to  the  library. 

The  following  Report  was  then  received  from  the  Committee 
on  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  so  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall 
faereafler  be  held  successively  in  different  States,  beg  leave  to  Report : 

That  having  met  and  considered  the  subject,  they  were  unanimous  in 
believing  the  proposed  alteration  will  be  beneficial ;  —  That  whilst  the 
present  arrangement  offers  to  such  of  us  who  reside  in  other  States,  a 
pleasing  inducement  to  visit  this  great  and  interesting  city,  yet  we  think 
It  would  tend  to  advance  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  the  objects,  and  the  progress  of  this  Lyceum 
was  more  widely  disseminated  ;  and  that  changing  the  place  of  our  an- 
nual meeting  from  year  to  year  will  have  that  tendency.  We,  there- 
fore, propose  to  strike  out  article  5,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the 
following  article  to  be  numbered  article  5. 

'  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  have  decided.' 

All  which,  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

SAMUEL  WEBB,  Chairman. 

New  York,  5  mo.  7  :  1836. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  and  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Lyceimi,  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1837. 
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The  influence  of  school  funds  was  called  up  and  discussed, 
and  afterward  postponed  till  Monday. 

The  Lyceum  adjourned  till  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Saturday. — Afternoon  Session. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  four  o'clock  ;  Mr  Ridgley  in  the  chair. 

The  question  on  School  Funds,  was  again  called  up  and  dis- 
cussed, by  Messrs  Hedges  and  Haskell. 

An  Essay  on  '  Missionaries  of  £klucation,'  by  Dr  Wm.  A-  Al- 
cott,  of  Boston,  was  then  read  by  Dr  Russ  ;  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Dr 
Alcott  for  the  valuable  Essay  just  read,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Lyceum  would  be  invited  on  Mon- 
day, to  visit  one  of  the  public  schools,  if  time  should  be  afforded. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  called  up  for  discussion,  and  Mr  Seton,  on  invi- 
tation, communicated  a  variety  of  information  concerning  them. 
Messrs  Haskell,  Hedges  and  Belden  followed  with  remarks  (xi 
the  same  subject. 

On  invitation,  Mr  Seton  then  reported  the  plan  and  results  of 
the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools. 

After  the  discussion  of  one  or  two  important  topics,  the  Lyce- 
um adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Monday^  May  9. — Morning  Session. 

The  Lyceum  opened  at  nine  o'clock;  Mr  Ridgley  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  Friday  and  Saturday  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  then 
teported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year»  which 
was  concurred  in  by  ballot. 

LIST   OF   OFFICERS   FOR   THE   ENSUIHO  TEAR. 

President. — William  A.  Duer,  New  York. 

Vice  Presidents, — Alexander  Proudfit,  G.  W.  Ridgely,  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Boston,  Peter  W.  Radcliif,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Fhifip  Lindsley. 

Recording  Secretary, — Wm.  B.  Kinney,  Newark^  N.  J. 

Treasurer^ — Wm.  Forrest,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretaries, — Theodore  D wight,  Jr.,  New  York  j  J* 
L.  Comstock,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Josiah  Holbrook,  Pbila.  ;  Wm.  A. 
Clayton,  Athens,  Ga.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Illinois  ;  W.  C.  Woodbridge^ 
Boston  ;  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ken. ;  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield^ 

Mass.; ,  Washington,  D.  C-;  Alva  Woods,  Ala.;  

,  Providence,  R.  I.; ,  Prince  Edward's  Co.,  Va.^ 

John  Simmons,  Philadelphia;  James  M.  Gamett,  Va. ;  H.  Bokum^ 
Cambridge  ;  Charles  Goddard,  ZanesTille,  Ohio ;  D.  L.  CarroU. 
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Jldditional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. — Denison  Olm- 
sted, N.  Haven,  Conn.;  S.  H.  Pennington,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  S.  Rog- 
ers, New  York  :  A.  P.Habey,  do.;  James  Donaldson,  do.;  John  D. 

Russ,  do. ;  L.  H.  Gale,  do.;  J.  Van  Rensselaer,  do.; , 

Brooklyn  ;  Robert  6.  Rankin,  New  York  ;  G.  P.  Disosway,  do.;  Ne- 
faemiah  Dodge,  Philadelphia  ;  F.  A.  Packard,  do.;  J.  Hedges,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Mr  Folsom  presented  and  read  a  report  on  the  Worcester, 
(Mass.^  Lyceum. 

Dr  Russ  made  a  verbal  report  concerning  Lyceums  in  Illinois. 

Mr  Johnson  read  a  report  from  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  of  the 
operations  and  condition  of  that  Society. 

Mr  Webb  presented  printed  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ly- 
ceum. 

Mr  Seton  presented  a  written  report  of  the  Beriah  Sacred 
Lyceum,  and  remarked  on  the  favorable  influence  exerted  by 
Sabltath  Schools,  on  common  education. 

The  subject  of  School  Funds  was  called  up  and  discussed. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  Public  Schools  to  the  Lyceum,  to  visit  the  school  No. 
10,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  which  was  accepted. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr  Harvey  Peet,  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  that  branch 
of  education,  illustrated  by  the  exercises  of  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr  Seton,  and 
adopted  : 

Resolved f  That  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Peet  for  his  deeply  interesting  and  very  instructive  lecture  ;  with 
I  request  that  he  will  communicate  this  to  his  obliging  pupil, 
Baker  ;  also,  that  the  subject  of  Mr  Peet's  lecture  be  prepared 
k)T  the  use  of  the  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  half  pest  seven,  to  visit 
Public  School  No.  10. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  half  past  one. 
^  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Institute 
and  CoDege  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati,  inviting  the  Lyceum  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Convention  invited  by  that  Society,  in  that 
city,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August  next ;  whereupon, 
Messrs  Russ  and  Ridgley  were  appointed ;  and.  on  motion  ojf 
Mr  Webb,  Mr  Holbrook  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  furnish  the  information  re- 
quested in  the  letter  above  mentioned. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  correspondence  of  the  past  year, 
kmd  a  communication  of  Mr  Caballero,  on  education  in  New 
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Granada,  together  with  official  reports  of  the  following  Societies : 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Sacred  Lyceum,  the 
Prince  Edward  Lyceum,  Va.,  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Al- 
bany, the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Troy,  the  Fall  River  Atlie- 
naeum,  R.  I.,  the  Buck's  County  Lyceum,  Penn.,  and  the 
Juvenile  Lyceums  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools.  All  these 
papers  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr  Webb,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  re- 
turned to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  Yorit,  for  the 
use  of  their  elegant  and  convenient  chamber,  and  that  they  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  our  proceedings. 

Dr  Russ  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  moved  by  Mr  Ridgley,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  particular  desire  of  this  Lyceum,  that 
in  the  conununications  with  which  tliey  may  be  favored,  all  allu- 
sion, either  to  the  sectarian  peculiarities  of  any  religious  denom- 
ination, or  the  party  politics  of  the  day  be  carefully  avoided ;  and 
that  if  any  allusion  of  the  kind  should  unfortunately  appear  in 
any  communications  referred  for  publication,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  directed  to  omit  the  paragraphs  containing  them. 

Mr  Hoopes,  cliairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Lyceum,  invited  the  members  present  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  in  August  next. 

The  subject  of  State  School  Funds  being  again  called  up,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Public  Funds  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  report  the  result  of  their  exam- 
inations to  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Messrs  Holbrook,  Folsom,  and  Parsons,  were  constituted  that 
Committee. 

It  was  then  moved  and  voted,  that  the  Lyceum  should  adjourn 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were 
soon  to  meet  in  the  Common  Common  Council  Chamber. 

The  session  was  then  continued  in  the  Court  Rocnti.  t 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  the  acting  Secretary, 
were  adopted : 

1.  12«5o/t7e(/,  That  sentiments  have  been  expressed,  and  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  Lyceum  during  the  present  seflsion. 
worthy  of  the  serious  and  inunediate  attention  of  the  friends  of 
our  country  ;  and  that  their  extensive  diffusion  at  the  present 
time,  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  great  and  general  ex- 
ertions, and  to  justify  extraordinary  sacrifices. 

2.  Resolved^  That  measures  for  the  rapid  and  univeraal  im- 
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provement  of  common  schools  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ; 
and  that  the  aid,  or  at  least  the  countenance,  of  every  person 
may  be  fairly  claimed  in  iavor  of  the  enterprize. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  best  plans,  means  and  methods  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  introduced  without  delay,  at  any  expense  ; 
that  all  the  rising  generation,  by  a  thorough,  most  enlightened, 
and  truly  Christian  education,  may  be  rendered  fit  to  enjoy,  and 
competent  to  appreciate,  sustain  and  defend,  the  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  which  God  bestowed  upon  their  ancestors. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  mutual  intercourse  which  the  members 
of  this  Lyceum  have  enjoyed  during  this  meeting,  has  greatly 
enlightened  their  minds,  enkindled  their  zeal,  encouraged  their 
hopes,  and  concentrated  their  views  on  the  common  cause  of 
popular  education  ;  and  that  a  general  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  in  fieivor  of  ed- 
ucation, is  very  important,  but  that  popular  co-operation  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  may  better  be  in  advance  of  laws 
than  behind  them  ;  but  that  this  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
intelligent  exertions  of  devoted  men. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  respectfully  but  earnestly  proposed  to 
such  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  regard  general  education  as  impor- 
tant to  our  national  welfare,  to  act  without  delay  in  visiting  and 
improving  common  schools,  addressing  public  assemblies,  forming 

yoeums,  or  by  other  means  to  excite  and  direct  a  general  co- 
operation in  its  favor. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  will  gratuitously  send  their 
proceedings  monthly  to  every  county  in  the  Union  ;  and  that  all 
societies  which  may  wish  to  receive  them,  are  invited  to  send 
information,  through  the  newspapers  or  otherwise,  without  ex- 
pense, to  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

8.  Resolved,  That  all  persons  who  will  pledge  themselves  to 
perform,  before  the  first  of  January  next,  any  of  the  duties  enu- 
merated in  the  sixth  resolution  preceding,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Lyceum,  are  requested  specifically  to 
communicate  their  designs,  and  subsequently  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  and  results  as  above,  or  to  transmit  the  money  to 
William  Forrest,  New  York,  Treasurer  of  the  Am.  Lyceum. 

Mr  Holbrook  gave  notice  that  a  quantity  of  minerals,  sent  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  was  in  the  city,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Lyceum.;  and  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
supply  of  all  the  counties  in  the  Union,  (about  1100,)  with  cab- 
inets of  minerals  by  exchange. 
24 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Ridglcy,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  best  method  of  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  of  interesting  the  public  mind  in  its  great  object  — 
the  promotion  of  general  education. 

On  motion,  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr 
Packard  for  the  volumes  presented  by  him  to  the  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  express  their  thanks  to  Mr  Bo- 
kum,  for  the  volume  by  him  offered  to  tliis  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 


ANDREWS'  AND  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoU 
leges.  By  £.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard.  Boston  :  Crocker 
&  Brewster.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  3^23. 

The  want  of  a  Latin  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
education,  and  embodying  the  results  of  modern  discoveries  in  phi- 
lology, has  for  many  years  been  felt  in  our  classical  schools  and 
colleges.  While  the  elementary  books  in  every  other  department  of 
education  have  undergone  a  gradual  change  for  the  better,  our 
Latin  Grammars  alone  have  remained  without  improvement.  This 
fact  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  interest 
taken  for  some  years  past  in  classical  studies,  and  to  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  most  instructors  to  lay  aside  an  old  and  familiar 
book,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  one,  which  they  would  find 
it  necessary  to  study  in  common  with  their  pupils.  t 

For  these  reasons,  but  few  attempts  have,  for  many  years,  been 
made,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  to  improve  the 
Latin  Grammars  now  in  use,  or  to  substitute  others  of  superior 
value. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  devotion  to  classical 
studies  which  has  been  the  means  of  illustrating  so  conspicuously 
the  subject  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  philology,  has  led  to  great  im- 
provements in  the  grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  Among  the 
important  contributions  of  this  nature,  which  have  been  furnished 
by  modern  German  scholars,  none  are  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  Grammars  of  Scheller  and  Zumpt,  both  of  which  have 
been  rendered  accessible  to  our  countrymen  by  means  of  translations. 
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Of  these,  the  grammar  of  Scheller  is  the  most  full  and  minute,  that 
of  Zumpt,  the  most  comprehensive  in  its  principles,  and  philosoph- 
ical in  its  arrangement.  Neither  of  them,  however,  though  in  many 
respects  excellent,  is  well  adapted  to  elementary  instruction.  The 
language  of  Scheller  is  diffuse  and  often  discursive;  that  of  Zumpt 
is  abstract,  and  by  its  excessive  generalization  is  apt  to  betray  the 
learner  into  many  erroneous  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  these 
defects,  neither  of  these  grammars,  though  oflen  consulted  by  the 
advanced  scholar,  has  ever  come  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  or  of  Great  Britain. 

In  New  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  Adam's  Grammar  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  prin- 
cipal manual .  in  this  department.  Whether  the  preference  so 
extensively  shown  for  this  work,  in  the  United  States,  was  origin- 
ally well  founded,  may  admit  of  much  discussion,  though  to  our 
own  mind,  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  when  compared  with  other 
school  grammars  in  general  use  in  Great  Britain,  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  preponderate.  Such,  however,  has  has  not  been  the  de- 
cision of  most  classical  scholars,  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  his  grammar  into  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  over  which  he  then  presided,  Adam 
was  unsuccessful,  and  that,  to  the  present  day,  the  work  is  very 
little  used  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Its  principal  recommen- 
dation in  this  country,  was  its  fulness  of  detail  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  school  grammars,  written  in  English.  This  atoned  in 
a  great  degree,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  grammar  of 
very  superior  merit,  for  its  want  of  precision,  and  its  unphilosoph- 
ical  language  and  arrangement. 

In  all  the  older  grammars,  including  those  of  Adam  and  Ruddi- 
man,  facts  are  stated  rather  than  principles,  and  the  most  exact 
knowledge  of  their  contents  may  be  obtained  without  acquiring  a 
corresponding  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Latin  construc- 
tion. The  rules  of  syntax,  taken  by  themselves,  have  frequently  no 
meaning  or  else  an  inadequate  or  erroneous  one. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  rule,  '  Sum 
when  it  signifies  possession,  property  or  duty  governs  the  genitive'? 
Who  does  not  know  that  sum  never  can  have  the  meanings  here 
supposed  ? 

What  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  rule,  *  The  infinitive  mood 
has  an  accusative  before  it '  ?  Is  it  intended  that  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive, wherever  it  may  occur,  will  have  an  accusative  before  it  t 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  before  many  verbs  an  accusative  is  rarely 
found  ?  Again  it  may  be  asked  what  is  the  relation  in  which  this 
accusative  stands?  Is  it  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  infinitive, 
or  is  there,  indeed,  no  other  relation  between  these  words  than  that 
of  position  ? 

It  is  surprising  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  invented  so 
many  rules  as  are  found  in  the  syntax  of  most  Latin  grammars  in 
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common  use,  without  communicating  more  informatian  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  language.  Should  any  one  doubt  the  justness 
of  this  remark^  let  him  repeat  the  rules  in  any  of  the  old  grammars, 
and  ask  himself  as  he  proceeds,  whether  they  fully  and  dearly  ex- 
hibit the  principles  which  regulate  the  construction  of  the  Latio 
language ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  student  does  not  ac- 
quire his  knowledge  of  principles  from  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
master,  or  by  reflecting  upon  the ,  examples  given,  and  then  apply 
bis  principles  to  the  explanation  of  his  rules. 

The  grammar  before  us,  is  constructed  upon  principles  essen/- 
tially  different.  The  German  grammars  have  been  attentively 
studied  by  its  authors,  but  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  shus 
their  faults.  The  philok)gical  principles  of  the  language,  which 
are  often  exhibited  in  the  German  grammars  in  a  loose  and  abstract 
form,  are  here  expressed  with  great  conciseness,  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  remembered  and  quoted^  The  subordinate  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  grammar  of 
Zumpc,  are  here  fully  supplied. 

The  subject  of  pronunciation^  which  has  been  in  a  great  de^ 
gree  neglected  in  all  our  other  Latia  grammars,  is  in  this  gram- 
mar fully  treated,  and  nearly  all  the  questions^  which  can  arise  apoo 
this  subject,  are  settled  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  English 
schools  and  universities,  and  of  the  principal  colleges  of  this 
€ountry. 

In  Etymology,  many  things  found  in  the  common  grammars,  and 
which  appear  to  be  of  no  use,  have  been  here  omitted,  many  things 
have  been  corrected,  and  frequent  additions  have  been  made.  In  the 
third  declension,  the  rules  for  the  gender  and  genitive  have  been 
separated  from  each  other,  as,,  indeed,  they  have  been,  in  most  pre- 
vious grammars,  except  that  of  Adam.    A  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject will  probably  convince  every  scholar  of  the  propriety  of  this 
separation.     The  chapters  on  the  derivation  and  composition  ef  the 
various  parts  of  speech,  contain  .a  large  amount  of  information  in  a 
form  in  which  it  may  easily  be  learned,  and  the-  utility  of  which  is 
very  obvious.     Frequent  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made 
under  the  various  heads  of  adjectives,  especially  in  (he  sections  on 
numerals,  and  in  those  relating  to  comparison.     Pronouns,  which 
are  presented  in  a  very  confused  manner  in  Adam,  have  been  care- 
fully subdivided,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  kind  fully  ex- 
plained.    In  verbs,  the  distinctions  between  the  different  classes, 
and  between  the  various  moods  and  tenses,  and  likewise  the  mode 
of  forming  every  part  of  a  verb  from  its  root,  have  received  particu- 
lar attention.     The  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  perfects  and 
supines,  and  the  defective  parts  of  both  regular  and  irregular  verbs^ 
are  particularly  noticed  ;  and  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  readily  seen  and  remembered. 

It  is  in  syntax,  however,  that  the  most  important  changes  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  here,  also,  that  the  largest  additions  occur.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  allude  to  the  most  prominent  of  these  ia 
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the  space  allotted  to  the  present  article.  A  larger  amount  of  princi- 
ples and  rules,  are  contained  in  this,  than  in  any  other  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  to  which  our  students  have  access ;  and,  what  is 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  the  rules  are  embodied  in  sach  a  form, 
as  fully  to  exhibit  the  several  principles.  The  rules  require  neither 
the  aid  of  examples,  nor  of  traditionary  explanations  to  render  them 
intelligible.  Besides  very  copious  additions  in  every  part,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Connection  of  Tenses,  and  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive 
and  Infinitive  moods,  will  be  entirely  new  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  Adam's  grammar.  We  need  not  say  how  im- 
portant it  is,  that  these  topics  should  be  fully  treated,  nor  how  lim-. 
ited  must  be  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  language,  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  these  subjects. 

The  Prosody  is  more  full  than  that  contained  in  any  other  school 
grammar  that  we  have  seen,  and  will  probably  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student.  The  materials  were 
derived  from  the  best  sources,  and  have  been  so  modified,  con- 
densed, and  arranged,  as  best  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  student. 
A  copious  index,  which  is  seldom  found  in  works  of  this  kind,  adds 
much  to  the  convenience,  and  consequent  utility  of  the  work. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  American  Lyceum. 

We  have  received  from  Theodore  D wight,  Jr.  Esq.,  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Lyceum,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  at  its  late  session,  which  we  have  inserted  at  full  length,  in 
another  part  of  this  number.  We  trust  that,  though  long,  they  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  Other  documents  will  be  received,  we  trust, 
for  our  future  pages. 

The  Lyceum  was  attended,  as  we  learn  from  another  source,  by 
nearly  one  hundred  friends  of  Lyceums,  and  of  education  generally;  and 
the  meeting  was  one  of  considerable  interest.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
'  Transactions '  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Philadelphia. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  the  gratification  we  feel  in  finding  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lyceum,  at  its  late  session,  turned  almost  exclusively  to 
common  schools.  These,  one  would  think,  are  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  they  should  be  —  as  the  hope  of  our  country,  and  of  its  free  insti- 
tutions. That  the  New  York  Lyceum  is  not  alone  in  its  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  common  schools^  will  be  seen  by  the  following  article. 
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Vermont  Convention  of  Teachers. 

A  great  meeting  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  Education  is  to  be 
held  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  August  next,  for  the  discus- 
sion  of  the  following  subjects.  These  subjects  may  be  introduced  by  a 
written  address,  or  lecture,  or  dissertation,  or  by  a  report  with  resolu- 
tions subjoined. 

1.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  education. 

8.  A  comparative  view  of  the  provision,  made  by  law,  in  this  and 
other  States,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  ;  or  the  history  of  legis- 
lation in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  education,  with  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

S.  The  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  liberally  educated 
men  in  this  community,  in  order  to  elevate  the  standanl  of  common  ed- 
ucation. 

4.  The  influence  of  education  on  the  character  and  stability  of  civil 
institutions ;  and  the  direction  and  modification  which  it  gives  to  polit- 
ical relations. 

5.  The  bearing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  on  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  the  arts. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  education  —  particularly  to  that  fur- 
Dished  in  common  schools. 

7.  Importance  of  Text-Book  instruction,  compared  with  that  given  io 
the  form  of  lectures. 

8.  Influence,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  children  and 
youth,  exerted  by  appeals  to  the  principle  of  emulation. 

9.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  mathematics  and  the  languages 
in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

10.  Can  a  Department  for  Manual  Labor  be  beneficially  connected 
with  literary  institutions?  and  if  so,  wheU  and  Aoto? 

11.  Physical  Education. 

13.  Female  Education. 

18.  The  distinctive  character  and  object  of  Academies,  with  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  proper  number  for  this  State ;  and  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  endowment. 

14.  School  Statistics. 

16.  The  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
competent  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  common  schools,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

16.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common  schools,  and  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

17.  The  public  schools  of  Prussia  compared  with  other  systems ;  and 
an  inquiry  whether  that  system  may  not  be  so  modified,  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  «ocieqr  in  this  country. 
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18.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  should  religious  instruction 
be  given  in  common  schools. 

19.  Inquiry  concerning  the  appropriate  branches,  to  be  taught  in 
common  schools,  with  an  examination  of  Text-Books ;  especially  for 
reading. 

90.  The  influence  of  employing  visible  illustrations  in  imparting  in*^ 
struction  to  children. 

31.  Can  Music  be  successfully  and  usefully  taught  in  common  schoob? 

32.  School  Houses :  their  construction  and  location  with  reference  10 
the  convenience  of  teachers,  and  the  health  and  improvement  of  scholars, 

23.  What  method  can  be  adopted  to  induce  children  more  generally 
and  punctually  to  attend  public  schools,  and  thus  secure  to  every  child 
in  the  community  such  an  education  as  comports  with  the  character  of 
our  civil  institutions? 

24.  The  l)est  mode  of  governing  children  at  school. 

25.  The  best  method  of  exciting  the  interest  of  children  in  their 
studies^  and  securing  their  attention  to  appropriate  instruction. 

26.  Is  it  expedient  to  encourage  Lyceums? 

27.  Is  it  expedient  to  procure,  aimually,  the  delivery  of  a  short  course 
of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  at  some  convenient  time  and  place, 
for  the  benefit  of  common  school  instructors? 

28.  Is  it  proper  to  encourage  itinerant  lecturers? 

Univebsitt  of  Virginia. 

The  Southern  Churchman  states  that  there  are  now  sixty  students 
attending  instruction  at  this  institution,  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  University,  and  that  several  have  returned  home  for  the  same 
reason.  This  fact  forms  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Fund  to  the  legislature,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
enlarge  the  accommodations. 

Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gorham,  Maine. 

Efforts  are  making  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gorham,  in 
Maine.  The  school  has  already  commenced  operations,  on  a  small  scale; 
and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount  have  been  raised. 

Instruction  for  Teachers  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

There  is  to  be  a  Department  for  Teachers  in  the  Theological  and 
Literary  Institution  newly  organized  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  A 
gentleman  has  been  invited  to  superintend  the  Institution,  who  is  pur- 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  department 
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Premium  Awarded. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  most 
Mucid  analytical  solution  '  of  the  last  question  in  the  Third  Part  of  Em- 
erson's North  American  Arithmetic;  and  a  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  examine  the  solutions  presented,  and  award  the  premium. 
The  subject  excited  considerable  interest,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
■olutions  were  presented,  of  which  fortyeight  gave  the  true  answer. 
The  premium,  was  awarded  to  Mr  James  Robinson,  Principal  of  the 
Department  of  Arithmttic,  Bowdoin  School,  Boston. 

Instruction  in  Antigua. 

Antigua  is  54  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  85,000  per- 
sons of  color.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  population, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  other  islands,  Mr  John  Jones,  of  £d- 
inburgh,  who  lately  visited  it,  remarks: — 

'  I  found  the  situation  of  the  negroes  on  this  island  in  every  respect 
encouraging.  After  having  conversed  with  them,  I  visited  the 
schools,  and  observed  the  respectful  deportment  and  decent  appearance 
of  every  class  of  the  population.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  appren- 
ticeship stands  every  chance  of  terminating  in  the  other  colonies,  before 
the  apprentices  in  some  of  them  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  present 
state  of  negroes  in  this  island.  Here,  moral  and  religious  instruction 
Is  attended  to  more  extensively  than  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere.  It  is 
supposed  that  about  one  fiAh  of  the  population  is  receiving  instruction; 
a  proportion,  I  believe,  that  exceeds  that  of  most  countries  advanced  in 
civilization.  A  French  admiral,  making  the  tour  of  the  island  while  I 
was  there,  expressed  to  me,  in  strong  terms,  his  surprise  and  gratification 
at  witnessing  such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education. 
The  largest  Moravian  mission  in  the  world  is  here.  There  are  twelve 
ministers,  and  at  each  settlement,  a  school. 

Instruction  in  the  West  Indies 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  has  offered  to  grant  £10,000  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  for  the 
free  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  —  provided  the  Society  will  make  up 
the  sum  £15,000.  The  offer  has  been  gladly  accepted.  —  MeremUUe 
JoumaL 

Adult  Schools  for  Colored  Persons. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Adult  Persons  of  Color,  report  that  during  the  last  winter,  188  different 
persons  were  entered  upon  the  lists  of  the  male  school,  and  91$  upon 
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ifaofe  of  the  female  schools;  iQaking,  in  the  whole,  a  total  of  411  colored 
persona  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  which  the  Association  thus 
affords  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  The  progress  made  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  represented  as  considerable,  and  in 
some  instances  very  great. 

Education  iir  ths  Central  States  of  North  America. 

The  government  of  the  Central  States  of  North  America,  (Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica)  have  authorised  their 
ambassador  in  England  to  send  out  from  that  country  a  number  of 
teachers  of  the  English  language.  Thirty  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  who  are  to  be  paid  by  the  government  for  their  services,  besides 
the  compensation  charged  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  only  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is,  that  each  shall  instruct  ten  scholars 
of  the  poorer  class,  gratuitously. — 8,  8*  JoumaL 

New  England  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  18S6.  We  have 
so  often  spoken  of  the  merits,  and  urged  the  claioM  of  this  institution, 
that  it  jeems  unnecessary  to  say  anything  at  pretent,  sxoeptt  thct  its 
buildings  have  been  so  enlarged,  during  the  past  year,  as  to  accommo- 
date about  twice  as  many  pupils  as  before;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
blind  are  fast  availing  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

Elementary  Education  in  France. 

From  the  Report  of  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  France  is  S3,S09,742  inhabitants.  With  respect  to  prima- 
ry instruction,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
posed of  children  below  two  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  1,811,781. 
The  second  class,  of  children  above  two  years  aad  below  six  years  of 
age,  to  the  number  of  2,744,524.  The  third  class,  of  children  above  six 
and  below  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  5,887,361.  The  fourth 
class,  of  adults,  fifteen  years  of  age  and  a1x>fe,  to  the  number  of  3t,966,- 
170.  The  first  class,  below  two  years,  is  wholly  under  maternal  care. 
The  second  class  ought  to  be  received  in  asylums,  or  infant  schools,  to 
receive  preparatory  instruction  :  3,500,000  children  of  this  class  do  not 
go  to  them.  The  third  class  ought  to  frequent  the  primary  schools,  pro» 
perly  so  called  :  but,  out  of  nearly  ^ve  millions  of  children  of  this  class, 
there  are  still  3,537,536,  namely,  938,803  boys,  and  1,698,733  girls,  who 
never  go  to  them  at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  and  3,740,804,  viz  :  1,705,- 
890  boys,  and  3,039,914  girls,  who  do  not  attend  them  in  the  summer 
time. 
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Ofthe  83,966,170  adults,  there  are  14,355,856,  viz,  5,741,543  males, 
and  8,613,314  females,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Thus  the  nnmber  of  persons  in  France,  who  have  no  instmctioo 
whatever,  both  children  and  adults,  is  19,391,393  persons  ;  that  is  to  say, 
aiztythree  out  of  every  hundred,  or  above  three-fifUis  of  the  total  popu* 
lation,  deducting  1,811,787  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

As  deduction  and  complement  of  these  results,  the  reporter  adds  these 
two  tables : 

InitiUitiont  which 


ougbt  to  exist 

Exiftinff. 

'    Wanting. 

Infant  Schools, 

40,005 

1,000 

39,000 

Primary  Schools, 

54,334 

80,467 

33,817 

Female  Working  Schools, 

30,000 

1,000 

19,000 

Adult  Schools, 

54,840 

3,361 

51,319 

Total,  169,134  31,383        133,396 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China. 

In  our  number  for  May,  we  inserted  a  long  article  on  the  state  of  ed- 
ucation in  China,  extracted  chiefly  from  a  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repos- 
itory. The  article  closes  by  insisting  that  the  cause  of  science  and 
morality  will  never  make  much  progress  there  till  something  is  done  to 
elevate  females;  and  that  this  must  be  done  by  efforts  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  female  education. 

We  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  by  the  Repository  for  De- 
cember, that  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China 
has  already  been  formed,  embracing  forty  seven  members.  This  society 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Canton,  on  th(/  19th  of  October  last. 
About  thirty  of  its  members  are  residents  of  that  city. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  very  great  interest  Mr  Wm.  S.  Wetmore 
was  the  Chairman,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  Secretary.  A  report 
was  read  by  Mr  Bridgman,  which  we  should  be  glad,  but  for  want  of 
room,  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  We  learn  from  it,  however,  that  this 
society,  which  aims  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  a  third  part 
of  the  human  race,  has  already  in  preparation  three  works  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Chinese: — 1.  A  General  History  of  the  World*  3.  A 
Universal  Geography.  3.  A  Map  of  the  World.  The  history  is  to  be 
comprised  in  three  volumes;  the  geography  in  one.  The  map  is  to  be 
on  a  very  large  scale.  Great  efforts  are  also  making  by  the  society  to 
cireulate  periodical  publications  among  the  people;  and  a  contract  has 
already  been  made  for  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Chinese 
Magazine. 

Several  important  resolutions  were  offered,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Messrs  William  Jardine,  Robert  Inglis,  James  Jones,  D. 
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W.  C.  Oliphant,  G.  R.  Sampson,  Andrew  Johnstone,  W.  Bell,  R.  Tur- 
ner, and  our  own  countrynaan  and  missuMiary,  Dr  Parker.  The  latter 
made  the  following,  among  many  other  striking  remarks: — 

'  Let  a  complete  set  of  plate?,  .exhibiting  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
subject,  of  the  natural  size,  be  prepared,  and  let  them  be  circulated  in 
the  name  of  your  society.  I  attach  much  importance  to  this  (the  name 
of  the  society).  I  have  known  an  excellent  book  undervalued,  because 
there  was  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  name  affixed.  <'  I  think,'' 
said  a  Chinese,  '*  the  man  fear  he  lose  his  head.  He  no  tell  his  name, 
nor  where  the  book  was  made." ' 

Whether  the  Chinese  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  high  time  that  an  end 
were  put  to  anonymous  writing,  either  in  books  or  in  periodicals.  And 
we  wish,  most  earnestly ,  that  our  country  men  might  derive  an  important 
hint  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

But  what  strikes  us  most,  is  the  proposal  of  Dr  Parker,  to  accompany 
the  work  of  elementary  instruction  among  the  Chinese,  by  instruction 
respecting  their  own  frames.  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  to  those 
who  have  reflected  at  all  on  the  subject,  than  that  civilized  and  Christian 
nations,  as  if  by  common  consent,  should  have  so  often  put  the  *  last  first, 
and  the  first  last,'  in  most  of  their  efforts  both  to  instruct  and  educate. 
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The  Young  Mother,  or  Management  of  Children  with  regard 
to  Health.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  the  Young  Man's  Guide, 
and  Editor  of  the  Moral  Reformer.  Boston :  Light  &  Stearns. 
1836.     16mo.  pp.  332. 

Though  the  '  Young  Mother '  appears  to  be  a  little  more  ultra,  in  a 
few  of  its  minor  positions,  than  the  '  Young  Man's  Guide,'  by  the  same 
author,  it  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  terseness ; 
and  has  even  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  chapters,  viz.  The  Nursery;  Temperature;  Ventilation; 
Dress;  Cleanliness;  Bathing;  Food;  Drinks;  Giving  Medicine;  Exer- 
cise; Amusements;  Crying;  Laughing;  Sleep;  Early  Rising;  Harden- 
ing the  Constitution;  Society;  Employments;  Education  of  the  Senses; 
Abuses. 

We  commend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  mothers  and  teachers,  as 
worthy  of  being  not  only  read,  but  studied.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr  A. 
does  not  claim  entire  originality,  but  candidly  confesses  himself  largely 
indebted  —  not  for  his  language,  but  for  his  statistics  —  to  other  authors; 
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especially  to  Dr  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr  D.  is  high  medical  au- 
thority; and  the  ralue  of  the  Young  Mother,  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of 
physical  education,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  a  writer  of 
such  large  experience  and  such  correct  views,  has  been  so  extensively 
consulted. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent;  indeed,  we  have 
seldom  if  ever  seen  it  exceeded.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  of  our 
recent  publications  printed  on  so  large  a  type. 

The  Wat  to  do  Good,  or  The  Christian  Character  Mature. 
The  Sequel  to  the  Young  Christian  and  Corner  Stone.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.     Boston :  William  Pierce.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  348. 

This  work  is  in  three  chapters: — 1.  Works  of  Faith,  or  the  Story  of 
Alonzo;  2.  Motives;  3.  Ourselves;  4.  The  Poor;  5.  Promotion  of  Per- 
sonal Personal  Piety;  6.  Public  Morals;  7.  The  Church  and  Christian 
Union;  8.  The  Sick;  9.  Children;  10.  Instruction. 

It  is  the  two  last  chapters  of  this  work  which  have  chiefly  arrested 
our  attention ;  in  which  the  author  dwells,  at  considerable  length,  on 
doing  good  by  means  of  instructing,  and  educating,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  children.  We  hope  the  fact  that  they  are  the  last  chapters 
of  the  work,  will  lead  no  one  to  suppose  their  author  considered  them  of 
secondary  importance;  for  it  was,  doubtless,  far  otherwise.  They 
should  be  read  and  pondered. 

The  Farm  House.  Boston:  William  Pierce.  1836.  IBmo. 
pp.  J  49. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  designed  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age;  to  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  If  the 
'Farm  House '  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  series,  we  should  think  it  a  use- 
ful addition  to  our  juvenile  literature.  The  present  volume  Is  well 
printed,  and  has  a  beautiful  frontispiece. 

I 

i 

The  Panorama  of  Professions  and  Trades,  or  Every  Man's 
Book.  By  Edward  Hazen.  Embellished  with  Eighty-two  Engrav- 
ings.    Philadelphia :  Uriah  Hunt.     1836.     Square  16mo.  pp.  320. 

This  book,  which  the  writer  intended  for  schools  and  families,  as  well 
as  for  miscellaneous  reading,  embraces  a  class  of  subjects  with  which 
every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  its 
pages,  we  have  been  led  to  think  favorably  both  of  the  plan  and  its  exe- 
cution. We  only  wish  the  type  were  larger,  and  the  engravings  of  a 
better  character. 
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(i^  Um  Annalf  of  Edoeatlaii.) 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ESSENES,  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  OF  ED- 
UCATION. 

BEroRE  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  were 
divided  into  various  sects ;  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  £s- 
senes,  the  Gaulonites,  and  the  Herodians.  Of  these  the  Phar- 
isees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
character  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  easily  learned  from 
the  Bible.  Of  the  Essenes  we  know  nothing  except  from  pro- 
&ne  history,  — chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus  and 
Pliny. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  Jews  in  general  had  very  exalted  ideas 
of  the  efficacy  of  direct  instruction.  Of  the  still  more  powerful, 
because  mare  indirect  influence  of  constant  example  in  fonning 
the  mind  and  heart,  they  appear,  like  too  many  in  modem  times, 
to  have  thought  less.  Though  they  taught  the  words  of  the  law, 
at  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  at  Ijring  down  and  rising  up, 
with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  which  cannot  be  too  much 
commend^,  yet  very  few  of  them  seem  to  have  ever  thought 
that  tfieir  influence  as  educators,  extended  much  farther.  To 
think  so  fiur,  required  all  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said, '  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  vrill  not 
depart  from  it ' ;  and  to  practise  in  accordance  with  this  maxim, 
a  wisdom  stiU  greater. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  sects,  none  came  so  near  this  sacred  rule  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  others,  as 
the  Essenes.  This  singular  people,  though  they  were  not  with- 
out ern»r,  inculcated  so  much  of  truth,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  that  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  endeavored  to  show, 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  Christian  society.  This,  however,  can- 
not have  been  the  case,  as  they  flourished  long  before  Christianity 
was  first  promulgated.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  their  numbers  ; 
but  it  is  stated  by  Philo,  that  the  whole  number  in  the  single 
province  of  Judea,  was  about  four  thousand. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Essenes,  the  practical  and  contem- 
plative ;  but  the  practical  appear  to  have  been  the  most  nimier- 
ous.  The  contemplative  Essenes  did  not  marry  ;  but  only 
adopted  and  educated  the  children  of  others.  Both  divisions  of 
this  sect  were  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  chastity ;  regarding 
every  departure  from  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
God  in  this  respect  —  even  in  thought  and  feeling,  —  with  utter 
abhorrence. 

But  whether  tlieir  children  were  their  own  or  were  adopted, 
they  took  great  pains  to  *  infuse  into  them,  very  early,  their  own 
spirit  and  maxims.  They  not  only  taught  them  the  words  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  witli  all  diligence,  but  a  knowledge  of  plants, 
stones,  roots  and  remedies.'  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  art 
of  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Perhaps  the  world  never  furnished 
better  nurses,  or  attendants  of  the  sick,  than  the  Essenes.  The 
highest  respect,  for  the  aged,  was  also  inculcated  ;  but  we 
are  not  indeed  told  in  what  particular  form  this  respect  was  man- 
ifested. 

The  utmost  degree  of  hospitality  was  inculcated.  They  were 
not  only  taught  to  entertain  travellers,  especially  of  their  own 
sect,  without  the  least  reward,  but  to  receive  them  as  brethren  or 
sisters  ;  and  to  make  them,  if  possible,  as  comfortable  as  if  they 
were  at  their  own  homes,  and  around  their  own  firesides.  To 
wich  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  in  every  city  or  village, 
where  any  of 'their  sect  resided,  one  of  their  number  was  ap- 
pointed, as  a  kind  of  steward,  to  take  special  care  of  all  strangers, 
and  to  provide  for  them  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 

Their  children  were  educated  and  instructed  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  They  wore  an  uniform  dress,  which  was  wMte ;  and  were 
not  allowed  to  change  it  for  a  new  one,  until  it  was  completely 
worn  out.  Great  regard,  however,  was  paid,  by  the  Essenes,  to 
deanliness,  except  on  the  Sabbath;  for  on  that  day  —  such 
was  their  regard  to  its  sacredness,  —  cleanliness  was  sometiitiea 
neglected.  Unlike  most  of  the  ancients  in  the  Eastern  world,  they 
regarded  oil  and  perfumes  on  the  body  as  sources  of  defilement, 
radier  than  of  purification ;  and  most  studiously  avoided  them. 

The  Essenes  were  early  risers,  and  early  rising  was,  of  course 
taught  their  children .  They  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  speak 
to  each  other  on  secular  subjects  until  after  sunrise.    They  were 
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only  allowed  before  sunrise,  to  repeat  prayers,  or  sing  hymns  to 
the  rising  sun,  as  if  to  urge  the  appearance  of  that  luminary. 
They  br^ikfasted  early,  dined  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
supped  at  or  near  sunset. 

Every  person  among  the  Essenes  as  well  as  the  otiier  sects  of 
the  Jews,  was  trained  to  some  sort  of  occupation.  The  Essenes 
avoided  cities  as  much  as  possible,  and  preferred  a  life  of  agricul- 
ture, on  account  of  its  quiet,  and  its  favorableness  to  solitude, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  among  them  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers. When  they  came  in  from  the  labor  of  the  fcnenoon, 
at  eleven,  to  make  preparation  for  dinner,  every  one  was  required 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  in  fresh  cold  water,  put  on  a  clean 
linen  dress,  and  then  retire  to  his  own  cell  or  apartment,  into 
which  no  stranger  or  person  of  another  sect  was  permitted  to 
enter. 

When  the  repast  was  ready,  which  was  prepared  on  a  large 
dining  table,  which  accommodated  very  great  numbers,  tiiey 
went  from  their  cells  to  their  dinner  with  as  much  silence  and 
solemnity  as  if  they  were  going  into  a  sacred  temple.  On  being 
seated,  they  were  furnished  with  a  single  plate  of  bread,  or  some 
other  article  ;  but  never  with  more  than  one  sort  of  food  at  a 
time.  No  one  might  taste  the  food  till  a  blessing  had  been  first 
pronounced  by  a  priest ;  and  each  meal  was  also  finished  by  re- 
turning thanks. 

After  dinner,  they  laid  aside  their  white  clothes,  and  dressing 
themselves  as  before,  repaired  again  to  their  labor  till  evening, 
when  they  returned  again  to  supper,  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
was  customary  to  bring  with  them  Uieir  guests  —  if  they  had 
any,  —  to  the  evening  meal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  simplicity  of  their  meals.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Essenes  of  Judea,  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that 
like  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  they  lived  exclusively  on  vege- 
table food  ;  and  that  they  were  abstinent  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity even  of  this.  They  would  not  kill  a  living  creature  even  for 
sacrifices ;  it  is  also  understood  that  they  treated  diseases  of  every 
kind  —  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  subject  to 
many,  —  with  roots  and  herbs.  Jbsephus  says  they  were  long- 
lived  ;  and  that  many  of  them  lived  over  a  hundred  years.  This 
he  attributes  to  their  *  regular  course  of  life,'  and  especially  to 
*  the  simplicity  of  their  diet.' 

The  young  Essenes  were  also  trained  to  despise  riches. 
Philo's  account  of  their  character,  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  fully  corroborated  by  Josephus 
and  Pliny,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it  entire.     We  shall  see 
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that  they  were  totally  unlike  some  of  the  other  Jewish  sects,  in 
one  respect,  —  we  mean  in  their  utter  abhorrence  of  war. 

'  They  (the  Essenes)  amass  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  make 
any  large  acquisitions  of  land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but 
are  satisfied  with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  men  who,  with- 
out land  or  money  —  by  choice  rather  than  by  necessity,  — 
find  themselves  rich  enough ;  because  their  wants  are  but  few ; 
and  as  they  understand  how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we 
may  say,  they  always  enjoy  plenty. 

'  You  do  not  find  an  artificer  among  them  who  would  make 
any  sort  of  arms  or  warlike  machines  ;  they  make  none  of  these 
things,  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to  bad  uses ; 
they  concern  themselves  neither  with  trade*  nor  navigation, 
lest  it  should  engage  them  to  be  avaricious. 

<  Their  instructions,  (in  explaining  the  Bible  or  *<  law,"  to 
their  children)  run  principally  on  holiness,  equity,  justice,  econ- 
omy, policy ;  the  distinction  between  real  good  and  evil ;  of 
what  is  indiflTerent,  what  we  ought  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  The 
three  fundamental  maxims  of  their  morality  are,  the  love  of 
God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbor.  They  demonstrate  their 
love  of  God,  in  a  constant  chastity  throughout  their  lives,  in  a 
great  aversion  to  swearing  and  lying,  aod  in  attributing  every- 
thing that  is  good  to  God,  never  making  Him  the  author  of 
evil.  They  show  their  disinterestedness,  in  a  dislike  of  glory 
and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleasure,  in  continence,  patience, 
and  simplicity ;  in  being  easily  contented,  in  mortification, 
modesty,  respect  for  the  laws,  constancy  and  other  virtues* 
Lastly,  their  love  to  their  neighbor  appears  in  their  liberality, 
in  the  equity  of  their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in  their  commu- 
nity of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlaige  a 
Uttle. 

<  No  one  among  them,  in  particular,  is  master  of  the  house 
where  he  dwells ;  any  other  of  the  same  sect,  who  comes 
thither,  may  be  as  much  master  as  he  is.  As  they  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  eat  and  drink  in  common,  they  make  provision  for 
the  whole  community,  as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlocked  for.  There  is  a  common  chest  in 
each  particular  society,  where  everything  is  reserved  which  is 
necessary  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  each  member.  What- 

*  We  do  not  know  how  mtich  Philo  included  here,  in  his  idea  of  the  word 
trade.  Joficphus  nays  the  Essones  were  *  skilled  in  the  art*,*  and  repretenu 
them  as  beinjg  industrious,  in  trades  and  manufactures ^  and  he  also  says,  their 
trm/U  is  earned  on  by  exchange ;  each  giving  what  is  supei^ooot,  to  reeeire 
what  he  needs. 
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ever  any  one  gets  is  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  and  if 
any  one  falls  sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  working,  he  is  sup- 
plied with  everything  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
out  of  the  common  iiind.  The  younger  pay  great  respect  to 
the  elder,  and  treat  them  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  chil- 
dren treat  their  parents  in  their  old  age.  They  choose  priests 
of  the  most  distinguished  merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  estates 
and  revenues  of  their  society,  who  likewise  have  the  charge  of 
issuing  what  is  necessary  for  the  table  of  the  house.  There  is 
nothing  singular  or  affected  in  their  way  of  living ;  it  is  simple 
and  unassuming.' 

We  cannot  avoid  concurring  most  fully  with  Calmet,  in  his 
surprise  that  religious  commentators  and  divines  so  seldom  refer 
to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  so 
respectable  a  sect.  Were  it  our  province  to  write  a  religious 
essay,  rather  than  a  short  article  on  education,  we  might  present 
many  more  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Essenes  which  are  as 
striking  as  those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  as  un- 
exceptionable as  are  some  of  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  customs  among  them  which,  if  tried  by  our 
modem  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  additional  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  of  human  history,  would  appear  sadly  deficient,  if  not 
somewhat  barbarous.  Such,  for  example,  was  their  custom  of 
suffering  some  of  their  criminals,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to 
die  of  want,  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  have  sometimes 
lia|M)ened. 

We  hope  these  imperfect  sketches  of  so  singular  a  sect,  vrill 
have  the  most  salutary  tendency  of  leading  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  search  well  the  records  of  human  experience,  and  avail 
th^nselves  of  every  possible  hint  which  may  properly  be  deriis^ 
from  the  practices  and  principles  of  other  nations  and  other  ages, 
whether  barbarous,  civilized,  or  enlightened.  It  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise, than  that  the  records  of  mankind,  imperfect  as  they  may 
be,  are  intended,  among  other  beneficent  purposes,  to  throw  light 
on  the  great  subject  of  training  up  man,  bodily  and  s|»ritually  in 
the  way  in  whiclfi  he  should  go ;  —  a  way,  from  which  we  have 
the  assurance,  that  he  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
afterward  depart  A. 
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A3US£S  IN  FAMILIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  FACTORIES. 

[From  the  *  Young  Mother.*] 

The  seats  of  children  are  usually  bad,  both  at  table  and  else- 
where. It  seems  not  enough  that  we  condenm  them  to  the  use 
of  knives,  forks,  spoons,  6lc.  of  the  same  size  with  those  ot 
adults.  We  go  fieuther  ;  and  give  them  chairs  of  the  same  hei^t 
and  proportion  with  our  own.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Here  and  there  we  see  a  child's  chair, 
it  is  true  ;  but  not  often. 

But  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  seat  a  child  in  a  chair  so  high 
that  his  feet  cannot  reach  the  floor ;  and  so  constructed  tl»t 
there  is  no  other  place  on  which  the  feet  can  rest.  What  adult 
would  be  willing  to  sit  in  so  painAil  a  posture,  with  his  legs 
dangling !  No  wonder  children  dislike  to  sit  much,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  both  parent  and  child 
that  they  do.  No  wonder  children  hate  the  Sabbath  ;  especially 
in  those  &milies  where  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  (ky  holy 
by  sitting  motionless !  Sabbath  schools,  though  they  bring  with 
them  some  evil  along  with  a  great  deal  of  good,  are  a  relief  to 
the  young  in  this  particular ;  especially  if  their  seats  are  more 
comfortable  elsewhere  than  at  home.  They  consider  it  much 
more  tolerable  to  spend  the  morning  and  intermission  of  the  day 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  Sabbath  school,  than  in  oxistant 
and  close  confinement.  They  prefer  variety,  and  the  occasional 
light  and  air  of  heaven,  to  monotony  and  seclusion  and  silence. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  seats  at  the  Sabbath  school  and 
at  church,  are  not  always  what  they  should  be  ;  nor,  so  far  as 
church  is  concerned,  do  I  see  that  this  evil  can  be  wholly 
avoided.  Children  usually  sit  with  their  parents,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so :  and  the  height  of  the  seats 
cannot,  of  course,  accommodate  both.  If  there  is  a  building 
erected  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  seats  may  be 
constructed  accordingly,  without  seriously  inccnnmoding  any- 
body ;  but  in  the  church  I  do  not  see,  as  I  have  once  before 
observed,  how  the  evil  can  be  remedied. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  regard  to  seats,  however,  is  at  the  day 
school ;  especially  in  our  district  or  common  schools.  There,  it 
is  usual  for  children  to  be  confined  six  hours  a  day  —  and  some- 
times two  in  succession,  —  to  hard,  narrow,  plank  seats,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  without  backs,  and  raised  so  high,  that 
the  feet  of  most  of  the  pupils  cannot  possibly  touch  the  floor. 

There,  *  suspended,'  as  I  have  said  in  another  work,^  '  between 

*  '  Priie  EtMj '  on  School  HooMt. 
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the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  are  compeDed  to  remain  motion- 
less for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  together.' 

I  have  also  shown,  in  the  same  esiayy  that  in  regard  to  the 
desks,  and  indeed  many  other  things  which  pertain  to,  or  are 
connected  with  the  school,  very  little  pains  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  physical  welfare  or  even  comfort  of  the  pupils ;  and  that  a 
thorough  reform  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  indispensable. 

When  I  speak  of  hard  plank  seats,  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  cushions.  When  I  wrote  the  essay 
above  mentioned,  I  did  indeed  believe  they  were  desirable.  But 
I  am  now  opposed  to  their  use,  either  by  children  or  adults,  even 
where  a  laborious  employment  would  seem  to  demand  a  long 
confinement  to  this  awkward  and  unnatural  position.  If  our 
seats  are  cushioned,  we  shall  sit  too  easily.  I  believe  that  our 
health  requires  a  hard  seat ;  because  its  very  hardness  inclines  us 
to  change,  frequently,  our  position. 

But  if  we  must  sit,  be  it  never  so  short  a  time,  our  seats  should 
always  have  backs ;  and  those  which  are  designed  for  children, 
should  not  be  so  high  as  to  render  them  uncomfortable.  Nor 
should  the  backs  of  seats  be  so  high  as  they  usually  are,  either 
for  children  or  adults.  They  should  never  come  much  higher 
than  the  middle  of  the  body.  If  they  reach  the  shoulders,  they 
either  favor  a  crouching  forward,  or  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  lungs. 

This  might  be  deemed  a  proper  place  for  saying  something  on 
the  position  of  children  in  manufactories.  But  here  a  world  of 
abuse  opens  upon  my  view,  the  fuU  development  of  which,  de- 
mands a  large  volume.  How  many  crooked  spines,  emaciated 
bodies,  decaying  lungs,  as  well  as  scrofulas,  fevers,  and  consump- 
tions, are  either  induced  or  accelerated  by  these  unnatural 
emplo}mients !  I  mean  they  are  unnatural  for  the  young.  As 
to  employing  adults  in  them,  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  cruel  custom  of  placing  children  in  these 
places,  whose  bodies  —  and,  were  this  the  place,  I  might  add, 
mindty  —  are  immature,  and  especiaUy  girls,  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and,  as  I  trust,  by  a  r^ard  to  those  laws 
which  God  has  established  in  our  physical  frames,  but  which  are 
yet  80  strangely  violated,  to  protest  against  it.  Better  that  no 
hctones  should  exist,  than  that  children  should  be  ruined  in 
them  as  they  now  are.  Better,  by  far,  that  we  should  return, 
were  it  possible,  to  the  primitive  habits  of  New  England ;  to 
those  by-gone  days  when  mothers  and  dau^ters  made  the  wear- 
ing apparel,  of  themselves  and  their  &milies :  when,  if  there  was 
less  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  less  money  expended  for  lux- 
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uries  and  extravagances,  there  was  much  more  of  health  and 
happiness. 

There  is  one  more  species  of  abuse,  to  which,  in  dosing,  I  wish 
to  direct  maternal  attention.  I  allude  to  injudicious  modes  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  appear,  in  this  plac^,  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  bodily  punishments  of  any  kind ;  for  if  they  are  even 
admissible  under  some'  circumstances,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  now  commonly  administered,  they 
do  more  of  harm  than  good. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  their  utility,  in  the  abstract,  whdly 
untouched,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  for  the  present,  that  they 
are — as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  —  sometimes  employed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  grevt  while  to  come,  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  their  more  flagrant  abuses. 

Among  these,  none  are  more  reprehensible  than  blows  of  any 
kind  on  the  head.  Even  the  rod  is  objectionable  for  this  purpose, 
since  it  exposes  the  eyes.  But  the  hand  — in  boxing  the  ears 
or  striking  in  any  way,  —  is  more  so.  The  bones  of  the  head, 
in  young  children,  are  not  yet  firmly  knit  together,  and  these 
concussions  may  injure  the  tender  brain.  I  know  of  whde  fam- 
ilies, whose  mental  faculties  are  dull,  as  the  consequence  —  I 
believe,  —  of  a  perpetual  boxing  and  striking  of  the  h^id.  Some 
individuals  are  made  almost  idiots,  in  this  very  manner.  But 
the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Many  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of 
striking  their  pupils'  heads  vnth  thick  heavy  books ;  and  with 
wooden  rules.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  latter,  of  considerable 
size  and  thickness,  broken  in  two  across  the  head  of  a  very  small 
boy ;  and  this,  too  — such  is  the  public  mind,  — in  the  presence 
of  a  mother  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  school.  I  have  seen 
parents  and  masters  strike  the  heads  of  their  children  with  pieces 
of  wood,  of  much  larger  size ;  —  in  one  instance  with  a  common 
sized  tailor's  press-board  ;  in  another  with  the  heavy  end  of  a 
wooden  whip-handle,  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Children  are  sometimes  severely  beaten  across  the  middle  of 
the  body  —  the  region  where  lie  the  vital  organs  —  the  hrngs^ 
the  hearty  the  liver,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  beaten,  too, 
across  the  joints,  or  in  any  place  that  the  excited,  perhaps  pas- 
8i(Miate  teacher  or  parent  can  reach.  Rules  and  books  are  thrown 
with  violence  at  pu{Hls  in  school.  There  is  a  story  in  the  ^  An- 
nals of  Education,'  Vol.  IV.  at  page  5!8,  of  a  teacher  who  threw 
a  rule  at  a  litde  boy,  six  years  old,  which  struck  him  with  great 
fiirce,  within  an  inch  of  one  of  his  eves.  Had  it  struck  a  little 
nearer  to  his  nose^  it  would,  in  all  probabili^,  have  destroyed  his 
left  eye* 
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But  without  extending  these  r^narks  any  fiuther,  every  intel* 
ligent  mother  who  reads  what  I  have  akeady  written,  will  see,  as 
I  trust,  the  necessity  of  properly  informing  herself  on  the  great 
subject  of  physical  education  ;  and  of  being  better  prepared  than 
she  has  hitherto  been,  for  acquitting  herself  with  satisfaction,  of 
those  hi^h  and  sacred  responsibilities,  which,  in  the  wise  arrange- 
ments  of  Nature  and  Providence,  devolve  upon  her. 


DR  BRYCE  ON  EDUCATION. 


We  have  been  politely  furnished,  by  some  unknown  friend, 
with  a  few  numbers  of  the  Cork  (Ireland)  Evening  Herald, 
containing  sketches  of  Lectures  on  Education  delivered  in  that 
city  in  January  last,  by  Dr  Bryce.  They  are  spoken  of  with 
great  approbation  by  the  reporter,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
Dr  Bryce  is  not  a  mere  theonst,  but  a  practical  educator.  We 
concur  in  his  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  views  of  Dr  B.,  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  especially  those  on  bodilv  punishment ;  «<Bd  the 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  they  come  from  an  instructor^  who 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  medical  man.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
they  are  inapplicable  to  America ;  they  apply  more  or  less  to 
every  civilized  country.  In  order  to  present  the  doctors 
views,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible,  we  insert  the  article 
nearly  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  Herald. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF    PUNISHMENT. 

Dr  Bryce  observed,  that  in  very  early  infancy  pain  seems  to 
have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  effect ;  it  appears  to  have 
the  effect  which  a  blister  has  on  the  body,  producing  what  is 
medically  termed  counter-irritation.  Thus  the  child's  atten- 
tion is  withdrawn  by  the  present  pain  from  the  fretfulness 
which  made  it  unhappy,  its  happiness  is  restored,  and  good  is 
done  by  the  withdrawing  of  its  mind  from  a  bad  object. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  a  child  does  not  immediately 
perform  what  you  recommend,  the  disobedience  does  not 
arise  from  obstinacy,  it  arises  from  the  child's  attention  being 
absorbed  by  something  else  than  your  command.  This  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  childhood. 

Dr  Bryce  related  an  instance  of  this.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Cork,  he  and  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  his  acquaintanceSi 
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especially  to  Dr  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr  D.  is  high  medical  au- 
thority; and  the  value  of  the  Young  Mother,  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of 
physical  education,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  a  writer  of 
such  large  experience  and  such  correct  views,  has  been  so  extensively 
consulted. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent;  indeed,  we  have 
seldom  if  ever  seen  it  exceeded.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  of  our 
recent  publications  printed  on  so  large  a  type. 

The  Wat  to  do  Good,  or  The  Christian  Character  Mature. 
The  Sequel  to  the  Young  Christian  and  Corner  Stone.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.     Boston:  William  Pierce.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  348. 

This  work  is  in  three  chapters:—!.  Works  of  Faith,  or  the  Story  of 
Alonzo;  2.  Motives;  8.  Ourselves;  4.  The  Poor;  5.  Promotion  of  Per- 
sonal Personal  Piety;  6.  Public  Morals;  7.  The  Church  and  Christian 
Union;  8.  The  Sick;  9.  Children;  10.  Instruction. 

It  is  the  two  last  chapters  of  this  work  which  have  chiefly  arrested 
our  attention ;  in  which  the  author  dwells,  at  considerable  length,  on 
doing  good  by  means  of  instructing,  and  educating,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  children.  We  hope  the  fact  that  they  are  the  last  chapters 
of  the  work,  will  lead  no  one  to  suppose  their  author  considered  them  of 
secondary  importance;  for  it  was,  doubtless,  far  otherwise.  They 
should  be  read  and  pondered. 

The  Farm  House.  Boston:  William  Pierce.  1836.  18mo. 
pp.  149. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  designed  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age;  to  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  If  the 
*Farm  House '  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  series,  we  should  think  it  a  use- 
ful addition  to  our  juvenile  literature.  The  present  volume  is  well 
printed,  and  has  a  beautiful  frontispiece. 

The  Panorama  of  Professions  and  Trades,  or  Every  Man's 
Book.  By  Edward  Hazen.  Embellished  with  Eighty-two  Engrav- 
ings.    Philadelphia :  Uriah  Hunt.     1836.     Square  l6mo.  pp.  320. 

This  book,  which  the  writer  intended  for  schools  and  families,  as  well 
as  for  miscellaneous  reading,  embraces  a  class  of  subjects  with  which 
every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  its 
pages,  we  have  been  led  to  think  favorably  both  of  the  plan  and  its  exe- 
cution. We  only  wish  the  type  were  larger,  and  the  engravidgs  of  a 
better  character. 
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C  Far  tbe  Annalt  of  BAoaOkm,) 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ESSENES,  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  OF  ED- 

UCATION- 

Betore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  were 
divided  into  various  sects ;  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  £s- 
senes,  the  Gaulonitesi  and  the  Herodians.  Of  these  the  Phar- 
isees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
character  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  easily  learned  from 
the  Bible.  Of  the  Essenes  we  know  nothing  except  from  pro- 
&ne  history,  —  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus  and 
Pliny. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  in  general  had  very  exalted  ideas 
of  the  eflicacy  of  direct  instruction.  Of  the  still  more  powerful, 
because  more  indirect  influence  of  constant  example  in  forming 
the  mind  and  heart,  they  appear,  like  too  many  in  modem  times, 
to  have  thought  less.  Though  they  taught  the  words  of  the  law, 
at  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  at  lying  down  and  rising  up, 
with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  which  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  yet  very  few  of  them  seem  to  have  ever  thought 
that  their  influence  as  educators,  extended  much  farther.  To 
think  so  &r,  required  all  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said,  ^  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it ' ;  and  to  practise  in  accordance  with  this  maxim, 
a  wisdom  still  greater. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  sects,  none  came  so  near  this  sacred  rule  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  others,  as 
the  Essenes.  This  singular  people,  though  they  were  not  with- 
out error,  inculcated  so  much  of  truth,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  that  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  endeavored  to  show, 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  Christian  society.  This,  however,  can- 
not have  been  the  case,  as  they  flourished  long  before  Christianity 
was  first  promulgated.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  their  numbers  ; 
but  it  is  stated  by  Philo,  that  the  whole  number  in  tlie  single 
province  of  Judea,  was  about  four  thousand. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Essenes,  the  practical  and  contem- 
plative ;  but  the  practical  appear  to  have  been  the  most  numer- 
ous. The  contemplative  Essenes  did  not  mBxry  ;  but  only 
adopted  and  educated  the  children  of  others.  Botli  divisions  of 
this  sect  were  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  chastity  ;  regarding 
every  departure  from  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
God  in  this  respect  —  even  in  thought  and  feeling,  —  with  utter 
abhorrence. 

But  whether  their  children  were  their  own  or  were  adopted, 
they  took  great  pains  to  *  infuse  into  them,  very  early,  their  own 
spirit  and  maxims.  They  not  only  taught  them  tlie  words  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  all  diligence,  but  a  knowledge  of  plants, 
stones,  roots  and  remedies.'  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  art 
of  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Perhaps  the  world  never  furnished 
better  nurses,  or  attendants  of  the  sick,  than  the  Essenes.  The 
highest  respect,  for  the  aged,  was  also  inculcated  ;  but  we 
are  not  indeed  told  in  what  particular  form  this  respect  was  man- 
ifested. 

The  utmost  degree  of  hospitality  was  inculcated.  They  were 
not  only  taught  to  entertain  travellers,  especially  of  their  own 
sect,  without  the  least  reward,  but  to  receive  them  as  brethren  or 
sisters  ;  and  to  make  them,  if  possible,  as  comfortable  as  if  they 
were  at  their  own  homes,  and  around  their  own  firesides.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  in  every  city  or  village, 
where  any  of  their  sect  resided,  one  of  their  number  was  ap- 
pointed, as  a  kind  of  steward,  to  take  special  care  of  all  strangers, 
and  to  provide  for  them  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 

Their  children  were  educated  and  instructed  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  They  wore  an  uniform  dress,  which  was  white ;  and  were 
not  allowed  to  change  it  for  a  new  one,  until  it  was  completely 
worn  out.  Great  r^ard,  however,  was  paid,  by  the  BIssenes,  to 
cleanliness,  except  on  the  Sabbath;  for  on  that  day  —  such 
was  their  regard  to  its  sacredness,  —  cleanliness  was  sometiities 
neglected .  Unlike  most  of  the  ancients  in  the  Eastern  world,  they 
regarded  oil  and  perfumes  on  the  body  as  sources  of  defilement, 
rather  than  of  purification ;  and  most  studiously  avoided  them. 

The  Essenes  were  early  risers,  and  early  rising  was,  of  course 
taught  their  children.  They  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  speak 
to  each  other  on  secular  subjects  until  after  sunrise.     They  were 
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only  allowed  before  sunrisei  to  repeat  prayers,  or  sing  hymns  to 
the  rising  sun,  as  if  to  urge  the  appearance  of  that  luminary. 
They  breakfasted  early,  dined  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
supped  at  or  near  sunset. 

Every  persc»i  among  the  Essenes  as  well  as  the  other  sects  of 
the  Jews,  was  trained  to  some  sort  of  occupation.  The  Essenes 
avoided  cities  as  much  as  possible,  and  preferred  a  life  of  agricul- 
ture, on  account  of  its  quiet,  and  its  favorableness  to  solitude, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  among  them  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers. When  they  came  in  from  the  labor  of  the  forenoon, 
at  eleven,  to  make  preparation  for  dinner,  every  ope  was  required 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  in  fresh  cold  water,  put  on  a  clean 
linen  dress,  and  then  retire  to  his  own  cell  or  apartment,  into 
which  no  stranger  or  person  of  another  sect  was  permitted  to 
enter. 

When  the  repast  was  ready,  which  was  prepared  on  a  large 
dining  table,  which  acconunodated  very  great  numbers,  they 
went  from  their  cells  to  their  dinner  with  as  much  silence  and 
solemnity  as  if  they  were  going  into  a  sacred  temple.  On  being 
seated,  they  were  furnished  with  a  single  plate  of  breads  or  some 
other  article  ;  but  never  with  more  than  one  sort  of  food  at  a 
time.  No  one  might  taste  tlie  food  till  a  blessing  had  been  first 
pronounced  by  a  priest ;  and  each  meal  was  also  finished  by  re- 
turning thanks. 

After  dinner,  they  laid  aside  their  white  clothes,  and  dressing 
themselves  as  before,  repaired  again  to  their  labor  till  evening, 
when  they  returned  again  to  supper,  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
was  customary  to  bring  with  them  their  guests  —  if  they  had 
any,  —  to  the  evening  meal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  simplicity  of  their  meals.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Essenes  of  Judea,  fed  on  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that 
like  the  ancient  Pvthagoreans,  they  lived  exclusively  on  vege- 
table food  ;  and  that  ^ey  were  abstinent  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity even  of  this.  They  would  not  kill  a  living  creature  even  (or 
sacrifices ;  it  is  also  understood  that  they  treated  diseases  of  every 
kind -^though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  subject  to 
many,  —  with  roots  and  herbs.  Jbsephus  says  they  were  long- 
lived  ;  and  that  many  of  them  lived  over  a  hundred  years.  This 
he  attributes  to  their  *  regular  course  of  life/  and  especially  to 
*  the  simplicity  of  their  diet.' 

The  young  Essenes  were  also  trained  to  despise  riches. 
Philo's  account  of  their  character,  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  fully  corroborated  by  Josephus 
and  Pliny,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it  entire.     We  shall  see 
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that  they  were  totally  unlike  scMne  of  the  other  Jewish  sects,  in 
(me  respect,  —  we  mean  in  their  utter  abhorrence  of  war. 

^  They  (the  Essenes)  amass  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  make 
any  large  acquisitions  of  land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but 
are  satisfied  with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  men  who,  with- 
out land  or  money  —  by  choice  rather  than  by  necessity,  — - 
find  themselves  rich  enough ;  because  their  wants  are  but  few ; 
and  as  they  understand  how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we 
may  say,  they  always  enjoy  plenty. 

'  You  do  not  find  an  artificer  among  them  who  would  make 
any  sort  of  arms  or  warlike  machines  ;  they  make  none  of  these 
things,  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to  bad  uses ; 
they  concern  themselves  neither  with  trade*  nor  navigation^ 
lest  it  should  engage  them  to  be  avaricious. 

'  Their  instructions,  (in  explaining  the  Bible  or  *^  law,"  to 
their  children)  run  principally  on  holiness,  equity,  justice,  econ- 
omy, policy ;  the  distinction  between  real  good  and  evil ;  of 
what  is  indiflferent,  what  we  ought  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  The 
three  fundamental  maxims  of  their  morality  are,  the  love  of 
God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbor.  They  demonstrate  their 
love  of  God,  in  a  constant  chastity  throughout  their  lives,  in  a 
great  aversion  to  swearing  and  lying,  and  in  attributing  every- 
thing that  is  good  to  God,  never  making  Him  the  author  of 
evil.  They  show  their  disinterestedness,  in  a  dislike  of  glory 
and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleasure,  in  continence,  patience, 
and  simplicity ;  in  being  easily  contented,  in  mortification, 
modesty,  respect  for  the  laws,  constancy  and  other  virtues. 
Lastly,  their  love  to  their  neighbor  appears  in  their  liberality, 
in  the  equity  of  their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in  their  commu- 
nity of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlaige  a 
little. 

*  No  one  among  them,  in  particular,  is  master  of  the  house 
where  he  dwells ;  any  other  of  the  same  sect^  who  comes 
thither,  may  be  as  much  master  as  he  is.  As  they  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  eat  and  drink  in  common,  they  make  provision  for 
the  whole  community,  as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlooked  for.  There  is  a  common  chest  in 
each  particular  society,  where  everything  is  reserved  which  ia 
necessary  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  each  member.  What- 

*  We  do  not  know  how  much  Philo  included  here,  in  his  idea  of  the  word 
trade.  Joscphus  nays  the  Essones  were  *  skilled  in  the  arte,*  and  representi 
them  as  bein^  industrious,  in  trades  and  manufactures ,  and  he  also  says,  their 
trm/U  is  carried  on  by  exchange;  each  ginng  what  is  tuperfluooi,  to  receive 
what  he  needs. 
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ever  any  one  gets  is  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  and  if 
any  one  falls  sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  working,  he  is  sup- 
plied with  everything  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
out  of  the  common  iiind.  The  younger  pay  great  respect  to 
the  elder,  and  treat  them  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  chil- 
dren treat  their  parents  in  their  old  age.  They  choose  priests 
of  the  most  distingtiished  merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  estates 
and  revenues  of  their  society,  who  likewise  have  the  charge  of 
issuing  what  is  necessary  for  the  table  of  the  house.  There  is 
nothing  singular  or  affected  in  their  way  of  living ;  it  is  simple 
and  unassuming.' 

We  cannot  avoid  concurring  most  fully  with  Calmet,  in  his 
surprise  that  religious  conmientators  and  cUvines  so  seldom  refer 
to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  so 
respectable  a  sect.  Were  it  our  province  to  write  a  religious 
essay,  rather  than  a  short  article  on  education,  we  might  present 
many  more  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Essenes  which  are  as 
striking  as  those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  as  un- 
exceptionable as  are  some  of  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  customs  among  them  which,  if  tried  by  our 
modem  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  additional  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  of  human  history,  would  appear  sadly  deficient,  if  not 
somewhat  barbarous.  Such,  for  example,  was  their  custom  of 
suffering  some  of  their  criminals^  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to 
die  of  want,  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  have  sometimes 
happened. 

We  hope  these  imperfect  sketches  of  so  singular  a  sect,  vrill 
have  the  most  salutary  tendency  of  leading  the  mends  of  educa- 
tion to  search  well  the  records  of  human  experience,  and  avail 
th^nselves  of  every  possible  hint  which  may  prq)erly  be  derin^ed 
from  the  practices  and  principles  of  other  nations  and  other  ages, 
whether  barbarous,  civilized,  or  enlightened.  It  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise, than  that  the  records  of  mankind,  imperfect  as  they  may 
be,  are  intended,  among  other  beneficent  purposes,  to  throw  light 
on  the  great  subject  of  training  up  man,  bodily  and  s|»ritually  in 
the  way  in  whiclfi  he  should  go ;  —  a  way,  from  which  we  have 
the  assurance,  that  he  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
afterward  depart  A. 
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which  it  thus  establishes,  was  made  the  subject  of  particular 
attention. 

But  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  principally  directed  to  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, while  it  remained  comparatively  pure.  They  were 
pointed  to  the  influence  of  Christian  feelings  and  a  Christian 
jife,  in  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  state  —  to  the  invin- 
cible power  of  that  faith,  and  that  love  to  the  Saviour  and  to 
one  another,  which  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  sufiering  and 
martyrdom  itself  in  its  most  horrid  forms. 

The  errors  in  principle  and  practice  of  this  early  period  were 
also  exhibited,  with  their  sad  consequences,  and  the  effects  of 
the  various  extremes  to  which  they  led,  of  slavish  formality  or 
lawless  licentiousness,  of  intolerance  and  of  hypocrisy,  of  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism,  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  of 
anarchy,  were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  still  exposed.  The  time  did  not  allow  the 
extension  of  the  course  to  later  periods  of  history. 

Principles  and  Precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  religious  instructor  observes  that  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent this  part  of  his  subject  in  its  biblical  form,  and  to  show 
his  pupils  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  Divine  Wisdom  exhib- 
ited in  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  reason,  when  duly  enlightened 
as  to  its  proper  sphere,  will  come  as  a  pupil,  and  not  as  a  teacher. 
This  revelation,  he  remarked,  made  in  the  language  of  men, 
should  be  the  rule  by  which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Deity  in  na- 
ture and  providence  and  the  mind  of  man,  must  be  judged.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  presented  the  leading  doctrines  contained  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  still  as  subordinate  to 
the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth,  with  which  the  teacher  in  Swit- 
zerland is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  first  subjects  of  instruction  were  the  general  nature  of 
religion,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity,  and  its  adaptation 
to  me  nature  of  man,  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and  the  importance  of  taking  the  Saviour  as  a  model  for  the 
methods  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Scriptures  were  next  examined  as  the  sources  of  religious 
truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  various  books  descnbed, 
with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  authority,  of  its  inspi- 
ration, and  of  the  credibility  of  the  principles  it  contains. 

The  leading  doctrines  maintained  in  the  national  church  were 
then  presented,  each  accompanied  with  the  evidence  and  illiis- 
trations  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  and  followed  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  or  founded  upon  it.     At  the  same 
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time,  illustrations  were  derived  from  nature  and  from  the  human 
.  heart ;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of  teach- 
ing these  truths  to  the  young. 

Methods  of  Religioui  Instruction. 

The  method  of  giving  religious  instruction  was  also  taken  up 
in  a  special  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  first 
object  was  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  which  the  vari- 
ous principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to 
the  young  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  their  fac- 
ulties ;  and  the  importance  of  preparing  their  minds  to  receive  the 
truths,  by  making  them  famUiar  with  the  language  and  the  ob- 
jects of  intellect  and  feeling  in  general,  instead  of  calling  upon 
them  to  pass  at  once  from  the  observation  and  the  language  of 
the  material  world,  to  the  elevated  truths  of  religion  expressed 
in  terms  entirely  new,  and  which  leave  so  many  minds  in  hope- 
less confusion,  if  not  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  real  nature. 
The  distinction  of  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines  was  ad- 
verted to,  and  general  directions  given  as  to  the  methods  of 
narrating  and  examining. 

ANTHROPOLOGT,    OR   THE    STUDY   OF    MAN. 

This  course  was  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  especially  of  the  construction  of  our  bodies,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  at  once  their  wonderful  mechanism ;  and  to 
direct  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  their  vari- 
ous organs.  The  teacher  adopted  as  his  leading  principles,  to 
exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  all  that  has  not  practical  impor- 
tance ;  and  to  employ  the  most  simple  terms  and  illustrations 
which  could  be  chosen. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body.  It  was  opened  with  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  natural  history,  and  a  comparative  view  of  vegetables  and 
animals  and  man,  and  of  the  several  races  of  men.  The  ele- 
mentary materials  of  the  human  frame  were  then  described,  and 
the  great  and  wonderful  changes  they  undergo  in  receiving  the 
principle  of  life  and  becoming  a  part  of  man. 

The  various  systems  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles, 
vessels,  organs  and  nerves  were  next  described,  and  illustrated 
by  a  human  skeleton,  and  by  preparations  of  animals.  The  of- 
fices of  each  part  were  described  in  connection  with  its  form  and 
situation  ;  thus  uniting  anatomy  and  physiolo^.  At  the  same 
time  reference  was  made  to  the  mode  of  employing  them,  the 
conunon  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  as  dislocations, 
fractures,  Slc.,  and  the  mode  of  guarding  against  them* 
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The  second  pcHtion  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  subject  erf* 
Hygiene  or  Dietetics ;  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treat- 
ing the  various  organs,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  strength. 
It  was  opened  with  some  views  of  the  nature  and  value  of  health, 
and  the  causes  which  most  frequendy  undermine  it. 

The  first  object  of  attention  was  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
their  important  destination,  their  delicate  nature,  and  the  evil 
consequence  of  too  early  excitement  or  abuse,  on  the  rest  of  the 
system ;  with  the  indications  of  abuse,  and  the  methods  of  resto- 
ration. 

The  nervous  system,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to 
the  consideration  of  spiritual  life,  and  its  connection  with  the 
body,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  The  various  passions 
and  afTections  were  particularly  described,  with  their  influence 
upon  the  health ;  and  the  rules  of  education  derived  from  this 
tc^ic. 

Sleeping  and  waking  were  then  treated  as  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  the  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
children  and  adults  on  this  subject  was  pointed  out.  The  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  the  structure  and  use  of  the  bedroom  and 
the  bed,  and  even  the  position  in  sleep,  was  also  adverted  to. 

The  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  mi- 
nutely described,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable 
from  improper  use  or  neglect,  or  from  causes  injurious  to  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  general. 

The  importance  of  the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  of  maintain- 
ing its  cleanliness  by  frequent  changes  of  clothing  and  bathing  ; 
the  necessity  and  methods  of  useful  exercise ;  the  precautions 
which  ought  to  be  employed  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air,  espe- 
cially in  schools,  and  to  guard  against  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  were  the  subjects  of  particular  instruction.  The  for- 
motion  and  uses  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of  food,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  its  condition  or  preparation,  which  render  it  inju- 
rious, the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  interruption  in 
their  functions,  were  afterwards  discussed  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  course  was  closed  with  simple  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  accidents,  falls,  wounds, 
drowning,  freezing,  fits,  &c.,  during  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  within 
reach  —  a  species  of  knowledge,  for  want  of  which,  many  a  life 
has  doubdess  been  lost ;  and  which  is  peculiarly  important  to 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  young 
persons.  Indeed,  what  more  valuable  gift  could  be  made  to  a 
collection  of  American  teachers  than  such  a  course  of  instruction ; 
a  course,  which  every  well-informed  physician  is  capable  of  giving. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  geography  was  designed  to  point 
out  the  best  methods  of  teaching  facts  already  familiar  to  the  au- 
dience. Two  principles  were  laid  down  as  fundamental  —  1  • 
To  commence  with  giving  the  pupil  distinct  ideas  of  hiU,  vaUey, 
plain,  stream,  and  take  in  his  own  circle,  and  the  characteristics 
of  his  own  neighborhood  ;  and  thus  to  become  familiar  with  the 
elements,  and  to  proceed  from  particular  to  general  views — 2. 
That  the  geography  of  their  native  country  should  be  made  famil- 
iar to  the  pupils  of  the  common  school,  before  they  are  confused 
or  attracted  by  the  peculiarities  and  wonders  of  foreign  countries. 
A  course  of  instruction  was  described  for  the  canton  of  Berne  in 
conformity  with  these  principles,  and  the  necessary  references 
given  to  the  authorities  from  which  the  teacher  shoidd  derive  his 
information.  As  a  part  of  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required 
to  write  an  account  of  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  was  taught 
how  he  should  direct  his  pupils  in  the  observations  and  inquiries 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  fitted  to  develope  the  habits  of 
quick  and  accurate  perception  and  patient  research. 

HISTORY    OF    SWITZERLAND. 

It  was  assumed  as  a  principle  that  history  should  not  be  taught 
as  a  whohy  in  common  schools ;  because  young  minds  are  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  causes  and  connection  of  events 
which  involve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  and  motives  of  vmrriors  and 
statesmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  present  the  leading  events  of  history  to  the  young,  in 
order  to  impress  the  moral  lessons  which  they  furnish,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  belong  to  their  own  country.  To  the  teach- 
ers, however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  a  <x)mplete  view 
of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  select 
and  explain  better  its  individual  portions.  It  was  accordingly 
narrated,  so  far  as  the  time  would  admit,  in  several  great  divis- 
ions. The  primitive  period,  the  Roman  period,  and  the  period 
of  transition,  introduced  the  Swiss  confeideration.  The  heroic 
or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  political  decline,  and  the  period 
of  revolution  (since  1798),  embraced  the  history  of  the  confed- 
eration. This  view  of  the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  method  of  instruction  in  this 
sidbject  is  founded. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  was  given  to  the  assembled 
teachers  by  Fellenberg  himself. 
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The  audience  were  reminded  of  that  wise  Omnipotence,  which 
presides  over  the  circle  of  human  activity,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  incessantly  to  prepare  man  for  his  hi^er  des- 
tination by  rendering  all  his  efforts  dependent  on  this  parental 
guidance  for  their  success  ;  and  by  leading  him  through  all  the 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  to  that  higher  moral 
existence  for  which  we  are  made.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  defects  which  would  exist 
in  our  educatiob  as  men,  without  these  external  means.  He 
stated  that  he  had  assumed  it  as  a  part  of  his  task,  to  illustrate, 
by  the  evidence  of  facts,  in  a  rational  system  of  agriculture,  that 
man  is  called  upon  to  become  like  God  —  in  governing  himself, 
and  in  controlling  the  material  world  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
men  ;  and  that  he  observed  constantly,  more  and  more,  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  well  conducted  plans  of  agriculture,  exerted  in 
counteracting  the  spirit  of  indolence,  and  habits  of  idleness. 

The  first  subject  illustrated,  was  the  power  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture  confers  over  the  operations 
of  nature,  by  giving  a  suitable  direction  to  the  cares  and  labors 
of  its  possessor,  and  the  wretched  slavery  of  the  ignorant  to  the 
mere  changes  of  matter,  and  to  those  effects  of  the  elements, 
which  the  Creator  gives  us  the  capacity,  in  some  measure,  to  em- 
ploy for  our  own  benefit. 

He  next  considered  the  best  mode  of  rendering  agriculture  a 
means  of  exciting  mental  activity,  in  the  children  and  parents  of 
a  village,  and  of  forming  their  character.  Many  sources  of 
poverty  and  suffering  in  Switzerland  were  pointed  out,  which 
arose  from  the  neglect  of  this  subject,  and  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase 
of  intelligence  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  with 
the  prosperity  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country. 

Various  leading  principles  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up ; 
such  as  the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  to  vegetation  —  stones, 
weeds,  excessive  water,  &c.,  the  rational  preparation  and  use  of 
manure,  the  proper  form  and  employment  of  the  plough,  and 
the  succession  of  crops.  The  influence  of  these  principles,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  compose  the  materials 
employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  on  the  products  and  the  facility 
of  labor,  were  clearly  exhibited,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  improved  fields  and  increased  products  of  Hofwyl. 
In  short,  the  great  object  of  this  course  was,  not  to  teach  the 
science,  but  to  give  such  general  views  as  should  lead  the 
teachers  to  appreciate  and  inculcate  its  importance,  to  observe 
and  reflect  on  the  prevailing  evils  and  their  remedies,  and  to  ex- 
cite their  pupils  to  observation,  as  a  means  of  rendering  their  very 
labors  a  source  of  intellectual  and  moral  imprbvement. 
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CONSTITUTION   OF   THE    CANTON. 

A  brief  course  of  instruction  was  also  given  by  Fellenberg,  od 
the  constitution  of  the  canton,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens. It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Berne  constitution ;  but  we  cannot  give  a  correct 
view  of  the  spirit  of  this  course  of  instruction,  without  describing 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it. 

He  observed  that  the  merely  material  interest  of  civil  and  po- 
litical life,  form  a  foundation  too  sandy  and  unstable  for  the  life 
of  the  family  or  the  State.  A  constitution  truly  free,  and  fitted 
to  promote  the  higher  moral  ends  of  our  existence,  can  find  no 
firmer  basis,  no  more  noble  and  appropriate  means,  no  higher 
ends  than  in  the  messa^  of  '  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,'  which  was  brought  by  our  Saviour.  No  book  of  freedcxn 
can  better  satisfy  its  true  friends,  than  the  Bible,  with  its  evan- 
gelical compliment,  if  its  instructions  and  its  objects  are  rightly 
understood.  Since  I  have  sought  here  the  sources  and  objects 
of  a  constitution,  I  have  felt  a  higher  value  than  ever  for  the 
Scriptures.  The  constitution  presents  the  good  of  all  as  the 
great  object ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  government.  It 
calls  upon  each  citizen  to  live  and  die  for  others  —  the  object  of 
our  Saviour's  instructions  and  example.  The  Creator  makes 
no  distinction  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men  ;  and  the  consti- 
tution only  follows  his  example  in  giving  equal  rights  to  all. 
The  Saviour  teaches  us  to  regard  our  fellow  men  as  members  of 
the  same  family ;  the  constitution  simply  enforces  and  carries 
out  this  principle.  It  acknowledges  that  *  the  welfare  or  misery 
of  a  State  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  ot 
its  citizens,'  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its  first 
duties ;  and  thus  admits  the  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  in  re- 
lation to  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  FeDenberg  wishes  to  pervade  every 
course  of  instruction. 

Hofwyl,  April  2,  1836. 
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SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

[The  following  ii  an  eitract  from  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
New  York  ChriBtian  Advocate  and  Journal.  We  are  afraid  that  tome  of  the 
writer's  remarks  are  not  only  applicable  to  that  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
community  among  which  the  Advocate  and  Journal  is  principally  circulated, 
but  tu  our  community  generally.] 

From  the  importance  attached  to  these  exercises,  and  the  at- 
tention they  receive  in  public  schools  of  every  grade,  they  would 
seem  to  constitute  an  essential  branch  of  education.  At  least, 
we  should  be  led  to  look  upon  them  as  the  only  means  through 
which  a  competent  education  could  be  acquired.  But  is  there 
not  a  capital  mistake  here  ?  And  is  it  not  high  time  for  some 
one  to  take  the  unpopular  ground,  that  school  exhibitions,  as 
they  are  commonly  conducted,  are  a  serious  injury,  as  well  to 
the  cause  of  education  as  that  of  morality  aud  religion  ? 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  in  their  favor,  that  they  are  of  an- 
cient date  ;  that  they  are  entertaining  ;  that  they  are  congenial 
with  public  sentiment,  with  public  taste,  with  public  improve- 
ment ;  that  they  contribute  to  form  the  student  for  public 
speaking ;  and,  when  arrayed  in  their  appropriate  livery,  the 
dramatic  character,  they  are  a  powerful  antidote  to  vice,  which 
they  bring  into  disrepute  by  means  of  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
while  they  serve  no  less  to  promote  virtue  by  eulogy,  argument, 
and  eloquence. 

The  same  plea  is  made  for  the  playhouse  :  and,  perhaps,  with 
equal  legitimacy.  If,  therefore,  public  sentiment,  diversion, 
applause,  or  even  patronage  is  to  control  our  movements,  then 
let  the  plavhouse  be  opened  among  us  under  its  own  proper 
title,  and  let  us  not  condemn  in  form  what  we  approve  in  fact. 
That  school  exhibitions  have  their  use,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, we  can  have  no  doubt.  We  only  object  to  them  in 
reference  to  their  theatrical  features.  And  our  objection  arises 
from  the  following  considerations. 

First,  they  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cause  of  religion ; 
whether  we  take  it  in  a  doctrinal,  practical,  or  experimental 
point  of  view.  They  have  no  countenance,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no  standardy  models 
or  text  book,  within  the  entire  compass  of  sacred  literature, 
from  which  their  legitimate  existence  can  be  inferred.  It  no- 
where appears  that  God  has  numbered  such  recreations  among 
the  means  of  grace  ;  and  all  experience  shows,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  these  abound,  the  love  of  God  and  man  waxes 
cold. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  prophets  are  an  example  of  dra- 
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matic  exhibition,  because  they  sometimes  spoke  by  way  of 
action.  The  drama  with  us  is  a  mere  play  ;  with  them,  (if  their 
representations  may  be  called  drama,)  it  was  a  solemn  symbol. 
With  us  it  is  employed  to  amuse ;  with  them,  to  teach  an  im- 
portant lesson,  in  which  God  dictated  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  of  its  communication. 

Secondly,  we  object  to  theatrical  school  esrhibitions,  because 
they  are  subversive  of  morality  and  social  order.  They  are  a 
nursery  for  the  play  house,  the  gallows,  the  bottomless  pit !  It 
is  true,  the  commencement  may  be  small,  and  the  progress 
slow,  but  the  result,  in  many  cases,  will  be  certain.  The  young 
man,  finding  himself  an  adept  in  theatrical  performances,  to 
which  he  has  been  trained  by  a  course  of  school  exhibitions, 
will  be  very  likely  to  assume  the  stage  as  his  employment  in 
life,  and  end  his  days  in  disgrace  !  Should  he  by  any  means 
escape  the  whirlpool  into  which  he  is  drawn  by  the  douole  force 
of  nature  and  education,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  circumstance, 
not  that  he  was  bred  to  the  business  of  an  actCM*,  but  to  a  mir-. 
acle  of  mercy ! 

Thirdly,  we  object  to  school  exhibitions  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  because  they  defeat  the  very  object  which  they  os- 
tensibly aim  to  promote,  viz.,  the  cause  of  education.  It  it 
likely  this  proposition  will  excite  no  little  surprise,  as  it  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  opinion,  while 
it  removes  the  main  pillar  by  which  these  exhibitions  are  sup- 
ported. The  question  is,  not  whether  certain  individuals  have 
been  benefitted  by  these  exercises :  possibly  such  cases  have 
occurred  ;  though  it  is  far  from  being  probable.  But  then  this 
would  be  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule  ;  an  accidental,  and 
not  a  necessary  consequence. 

Nothing  more  is  intended  here,  at  any  rate,  than  that  the 
cause  of  education,  generally  speaking,  loses  vastly  more  by  the 
exhibitions  in  question,  than  it  gains.  This,  in  tne  first  place, 
is  evident,  from  the  consideration  that  much  time  is  lost  by  the 
student  in  preparing  for  a  mere  frolic.  Secondly— fixmi  the 
fact  that  intellectual  amusement  tends  not  to  strengthen,  bat 
to  dissipate  the  mind  ;  and  consequently  to  embarrass  the  ac- 
quisition of  solid  science.  And  thirdly  —  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  large  portion  of  community,  identif3dng  the  tricks 
of  a  comedian  with  the  process  of  acquiring  an  education, 
imbibe  an  honest  prejudice  against  education  itself. 

I  hope  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  injure  the  cause 
of  literature,  either  in  itself  considered,  or  as  it  relates  to  any  seat 
of  learning,  where  it  has  found  '  a  local  habitation.'  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  intention.    My  sole  object  is  the  cure  of  an 
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evil,  by  which  the  cause  of  education  has  long  suffered,  particu- 
larly among  the  serious.  Nor  do  I  wholly  despair  of  success  ; 
for,  though  the  contagion  is  widely  spread  through  our  country, 
yet  it  is  hoped  a  remedy  will  soon  be  found  in  those  triumphs  of 
truth  over  error,  by  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished,  both 
in  regard  to  science  and  religion. 

Should  it  be  said  that  comic  exhibitions  are  essential  to  public 
patronage,  and  that  no  seminary  can  exist  without  them,  we  can- 
not help  regarding  it  as  a  reproach  upon  the  community,  or,  at 
least,  upon  the  Church.  For,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  is  such  an 
affinity  between  the  seminary  and  the  stage,  as  makes  the  former 
dependent  on  the  latter  for  its  existence,  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  whole  afiair.  We  had  always  looked  upon  them 
as  antipodes  ;  considering  one  as  a  friend,  and  the  other  as  an 
enemy  of  religion.  And  we  are  equally  mistaken  if  the  time  is 
not  at  hand,  when  the  Church  especially,  so  far  from  denying  her 
patronage  to  those  literary  institutions,  which  are  anti-theatrical, 
will  support  none  other. 

I  am  certain  that  true  science,  Uke  true  religion,  needs  not  the 
mummery  of  images,  processions,  masquerades,  colloquies,  and 
the  like,  to  give  it  importance.  And,  like  religion,  it  always 
appears  best  unadorned.  In  this  character  alone  can  learning 
be  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
character,  stripped  of  all  its  demoralizing  and  senseless  trappings, 
that  it  can  render  the  cause  of  religion  anv  service. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  those  seminaries  which,  at  this 
time,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  are  beginning  to  imitate 
the  stage  ?  Shall  we  look  on  with  connivance  till  the  evil  shall 
have  become  incurable  ?  Or  shall  we  *  strangle  it  in  the  cradle,' 
and  give  our  literary  institutions  a  character,  simple,  dignified, 
and  efficient,  that  they  may  serve  the  cause  of  education,  and 
also  of  religion,  without  embarrassment?  I  ardently  hope,  and 
humbly  pray,  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  seasonably  applied. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  deeply  afflicted  with  the  circumstance, 
that  those  very  schools  which  they  have  so  liberally  contributed 
to  erect  and  endow,  as  so  many  seats  of  unadulterated  science, 
and  an  asylum  for  their  defenceless  children,  should  become 
infested  with  the  same  trumpery  which  they  had  thought  to 
escape  elsewhere. 

Of  this  painful  fact,  a  single  instance  shall  here  suffice.  I 
knew  a  man,  who,  some  time  since,  attended  an  examination  in 
one  of  our  distinguished  seminaries,  as  a  visitor.  He  had  been 
a  friend  and  patron  of  the  institution  from  its  commencement ; 
aiding  its  operations  as  a  member  of  the  first  committee  who 
were  appointed  to  undertake  its  establishment;  afterward  as 
belonging  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  then  the  board  of  visit-* 
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ors,  beside  paying  two  or  three  pecuniary  subflcriptions,  which 
he  cheerfully  made  according  to  his  ability. 

Hence,  as  was  natural,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperityi 
and  was  exceedingly  happy  to  find,  that  on  most  accounts,  it 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  school  was  flush  with  stu- 
dents. And  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  order 
and  regularity,  in  general,  which  pervaded  every  department  — 
to  witness  the  fine  examination  which  was  sustained  by  almost 
every  class  whom  he  heard  examined ;  several  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  ;  one  in  the  Hebrew ;  one  or  two  in  Italian,  and 
several  in  algebra,  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  He  was  weD 
pleased  with  the  inaugural  address  of  the  principal,  both  in 
regard  to  sentiment  and  style.    The  valedictory  of  Professor 

,   resigned,  did  great  honor,  as  well  to  the  institution  as 

to  himself. 

There  were  many  things,  also,  in  the  exhibitions  which  he 
approved  and  admired  ;  (for  he  by  no  means  condemned  these 
exercises  indiscriminately  ;)  nor  did  he  witness  anything  which 
seemed  to  merit  animadversion,  excepting  the  last  performance. 
This  consisted  of  a  colloquy,  in  which  four  or  five  individuals, 
under  as  many  fictitious  characters,  took  a  part.  ^  The  object 
may  have  been  well  enough,  for  aught  I  know,'  said  the  visitor ; 
*  the  effect  was,  however,  to  move  the  risible  susceptibilities, 
and  fill  the  house  with  repeated  bursts  of  loud  laughter.  They 
stretched  their  jaws  just  as  wide,  and  poured  out  as  large  a  vol- 
ume of  sound  —  and  no  doubt  felt  the  same  correspondent  emo- 
tions within,  — as  if  they  had  been  seated  in  a  house  professedly 
devoted  to  such  scenes.  How  then  could  I  help  regarding  it  as 
a  desecration  of  the  Lord^s  house  ?  I  had  hoped,  that  this  semi- 
nary would  furnish  an  asylum  for  my  own  children,  where  they 
might  pursue  their  studies  without  those  temptations  to  theat- 
rical amusement,  which  are  common  to  most  other  schools ; 
temptations  which  they  could  scarcely  resist,  when  they  are 
inculcated  by  the  example  of  other  students,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  faculty.' 


(For  Uie  Annali  of  Edoeation.) 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MASTER.  —  No.  11. 

One  thing  in  the  first  day's  exercises  of  my  school  I  forgot  to 
mention,  which  was,  that  I  began  and  closed  the  day  by  prayer. 
Not  that  I  understood,  at  that  time,  the  real  importance  of 
pn^yer  in  school ;  but  I  had  a  kind  of  confused  idea,  that  all 
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scbods  should  be  surroanded  by  a  moral  and  religious  influence ; 
and  1  knew  of  no  way  to  accomplish  such  an  object  but  by 
prayer,  and  by  catechising,  and  occasional  lecturing ;  or  at  least 
I  thought  that  nothing  eflectual  could  be  done  without  them. 

Since  1  have  introduced,  in  this  place,  the  subject  of  prayer, 
allow  me  to  give  you  the  results  of  my  eflbrts  in  this  department 
of  my  profession. 

I  knelt  at  my  desk,  and  proceeded  with  great  solemnity. 
Sometimes  I  extemporized ;  at  others,  I  used  selections  from 
those  excellent  forms  of  prayer  to  be  found  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  As  1  was  usually  short,  I  found  no 
great  trouble  from  that  want  of  attention,  and  that  disposition 
to  play  tricks  during  devotional  hours,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  ;  but  had  the  exercises  been  as  long  as  they  some- 
times are,  in  our  schools,  I  think  the  case  would  have  been  far 
otherwise. 

The  duty  of  prayer  was  formally  continued  to  the  end  <rf  the 
term.  Catechizing  on  Saturday  was  also  adhered  to.  I  was  also 
much  inclined  to  giving  sage  advice,  especially  at  the  hour  in 
which,  above  all  others,  it  should  have  been  omitted ;  I  mean  at 
the  very  close  of  the  day,  when  the  children  were  ready  to  start 
for  their  homes.  How  it  is  that  teachers  can  expect  to  do  their 
pupils  any  good  by  seizing  on  an  opportunity  for  giving  wise 
counsel  and  moral  advice,  when  they  are  fatigued  in  body  and 
mind,  and  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  lie  dismissed,  is  more  than  [  can 
now  understand.  But  so  it  is.  Many,  like  myself,  fell  into  this 
error,  and  I  find  that  not  a  small  number  adhere  to  it  to  the 
present  hour. 

No  good  results  ever  followed,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
from  my  efforts.  It  rendered  the  pupils  no  better  disposed  to- 
wards me,  towards  their  parents,  or  toward  each  other.  They 
still  sometimes  loitered  on  the  way  to  school ;  were  noisy,  mi- 
civil,  and  unmannerly  ;  and  sometimes  passionate  and  revenge- 
ful. In  short,  they  were  just  like  other  children  in  other  schools 
even  in  those  where  religious  formalities  were  omitted. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  their  errors,  &c.,  were  the 
results  of  my  eflTorts.  All  I  mean  to  *  confess,'  is,  that  my  ef- 
forts, even  after  they  had  been  continued  for  months,  appeared 
to  make  no  effective  impressions.  The  children  remained  es- 
sentially the  same.  They  were  still,  at  times,  selfish ;  they  still 
failed  in  self-government. 

They  remained,  I  said,  essentially  the  same.  But  I  do  not 
mean  so  much  as  this.  Their  minds  and  hearts  became  evi- 
dently steeled  against  religious  impressions.  They  graduaUy 
came  to  regard  prayer,  and  religious  exercises  in  general,  and 
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even  religious  truth,  as  mere  formalities,  or  as  an  every  day  rou- 
tine which  must  be  endured,  but  which  they  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with. 

How  much  they  were  confirmed  in  conclusions  like  these  by 
my  own  example,  I  am  whoUy  unable  to  conjecture,  but  I  trem- 
ble to  this  hour,  when  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  early  days 
and  youthful  scenes.  It  is  true  I  did  not  swear,  nor  he,  nor 
gamble,  nor  drink  spirit.  Nay,  I  did  not  even  smoke,  or  chew 
tobacco,  or  take  snuff.  I  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  —  I  mean 
outwardly.  My  conduct  throughout  was  as  good,  externally, 
as  that  of  many  other  persons  by  whom  both  I  and  my  pupils 
were  surrounded. 

Where,  then,  lay  the  difficulty  with  my  example  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  It  lay  in  the  want  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Every  pupil, 
in  a  school,  knows  —  even  before  he  can  make  the  statement  in 
J30  many  words,  —  that  the  teacher,  who  professes  to  have  a 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  to  pray  to  him  in  school  twice  a  day,  and 
who  catechizes  his  pupil  once  a  week,  and  gives  half  a  dozen,  or 
a  dozen  moral  lectures  during  the  same  time,  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  to  refrain  from  open  and  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  from  the  grosser  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  rule  of  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks. 

When  a  pupil  sees  his  master  on  his  knees  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  using  the  words  of  prayer  to  God,  and  then  at  half 
past  nine  finds  him  getting  into  a  rage  with  Thomas  because  he 
is  obstinate  ;  or  with  Stanly  because  he  is  dull  or  indolent ;  or 
breaking  a  large  wooden  rule  across  the  head  of  Stillman ;  or 
striking  Peter  violendy  over  head  and  eyes  with  a  whip,  —  what 
inferences  will  he  not  —  nay,  what  inferences  must  he  not  make  ? 
None  other  surely,  than  that  such  teacher  does  not  possess — 
let  his  profession  be  what  it  may,  —  that  spirit  of  Christ  for 
which  he  had  just  prayed  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  and  which, 
with  so  much  pathos,  he  enjoined  on  the  whole  school  on  the 
previous  evening. 

Not  that  the  teacher  is  set  down  as  a  hypocrite,  or  a  Jesuit, 
for  one  offence  of  the  kind.  Very  far  from  that.  Children  are 
by  no  means  implacable  or  wholly  unfcM'giving  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  always  forgive  to  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  time,  they 
do  not  always  give  up  a  parent  or  teacher,  otherwise  excellent, 
merely  because  he  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  improperly,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  ;  nor  because  he  is  irritable  or  unreasonable  for  a 
single  day  only. 

But  when  this  is  seen  to  be  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life  — 
when  the  child  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher's  prayers 
have  no  habitual  influence  on  his  conduct  during  the  hours  be- 
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tween — when  he  comes,  no  matter  how  prematurely,  to  imbibe 
a  fixed  (q)inion  in  regard  to  him,  which  is  un&vorable,  and  to 
believe  that  he  wears  his  religious  character  only  as  a  temporary 
doak,  —  or  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  the  better,  perhaps 
the  easier,  to  keep  the  school  in  due  subordination,  then  has  the 
teacher  done  himself,  and  even  that  religion  which  he  has  as- 
sumed, a  very  great,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  irreparable  injury. 
Then  may  it  be  at  once  perceived  by  every  careful  observer,  that 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  example  destrovs,  and  worse  than 
destroys,  the  influence  of  all  set  prayers  and  formal  religious  les- 
sons of  instruction. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  my  daily  conduct,  in  schod,  I  erred  to  the 
extent  which  is  implied  by  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  will  not 
own  —  fm*  it  is  not  true,  —  that  1  was  habitually  irritable  or  pas- 
sionate. But  there  were  seasons  when  1  did  not  govern  myself, 
and  my  pupils  knew  it.  I  remember  seizing  a  boy  one  day  — 
rogue  he  indeed  was,  but  then  I  had  ought  to  have  kept  my 
temper,  —  and  dragging  him  by  his  collar  over  a  large  writing- 
desk,  not  only  with  great  swiftness,  but  with  downright  violence. 
I  remember,  also,  that  I  often  struck  the  tender  biain-case  of 
even  small  boys,  with  rules  and  heavy  books  —  scxnetimes  with- 
out and  sometimes  with  the  certain  indications  of  anger. 

But  there  were  other  points  in  which  I  failed  of  setting  a 
proper  example.  I  held  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  every  teacher 
ou^t  to  make  himself  fiemfiiliar  with  his  pupils,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest ;  and  join  them  in  their  sports,  or  at  least  show  a 
disposition  to  do  so.  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  quarrel  with  the 
principle,  but  only  to  confess  that  I  carried  it  to  an  extent  which 
proved  very  injurious.  I  joined  them,  not  only  in  sports  which 
were  ratiorml,  but  in  those  which  were  wholly  irrational.  I  amused 
myself  with  them  at  unseasonable  hours.  [  showed  by  my  con- 
duct, that  I  set  my  heart  more  on  these  sports,  than,  asa  discifde 
of  Christ,  I  ought  to  have  done. 

I  spoke  of  unseasonable  hours.  It  was  customary  for  the 
young  at  that  time,  and  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  re- 
sided, to  hold  parties  of  amusement  frequendy  in  the  evening, 
which  both  sexes  attended,  and  at  which  they  oflen  had  music 
and  dancing.  These  parties  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  much 
noisy  mirth  and  disorder,  and  coarse,  and  even  obscene  conversa- 
tion, —  to  say  nothing  of  other  vicious  conduct.  Ardent  spinta 
were  sometimes  brought  in  and  drank  in  some  form  or  another ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  witness  cases  of  downright  intemper- 
ance. Excess,  both  in  eating  and  drinking  was  very  conunon. 
And  these  meetings  were  often  protracted  to  an  hour  or  two  past 
midnight — sometimes  till  morning. 
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Now,  readec  —  will  you  believe  it  ?  —  I  frequently  attended 
these  parties,  and  if  I  did  not  go  to  the  same  excess  with  many 
others,  I  encouraged  them  by  my  example.  This  example 
I  sometimes  even  heard  them  plead.  ^  The  ^'  schoolmaster"  is 
here  yet,'  I  have  heard  more  than  once  said,  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  home  and  gone  to  sleep.  I  have 
had  half  my  school,  or  nearly  so,  present  with  me  at  one  of 
these  wretched  places,  sheltering  themselves  under  my  own 
example.  I  have  done  these  things,  too,  within  twenty  years ; 
and  within  the  very  heart  of  our  own  moral  and  devout  New 
England  !  Nor  was  I  the  only  teacher  who  did  this ;  nor  are 
such  teachers  unknown  even  at  this  present  hour ! 

With  what  face  can  such  a  teacher,  after  such  a  night,  meet 
his  pupils  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  invoke  the 
presence,  and  blessing,  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God  ?  And 
how  can  he  hope  to  recommend  to  them,  by  example,  that  re- 
ligion which  he  is  so  perpetually  aiming  to  enforce  by  his 
precepts  ? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  prayer  in  school,  or  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. But  I  am  opposed  to  a  course  of  management  that  is 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends  of  prayer,  and  to  disgust 
pupils  with  everything  that  pertains  to  religion.  And  when  I 
look  at  the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of  a  multitude  of  teach- 
ers, who  are  far  better  men  than  I  was,  and  find  them  setting 
their  pupils  a  constant  example  of  levity,  or  indolence,  or  pride, 
or  foppery,  or  slander,  or  deceit,  or  worldly  mindedness ;  when 
I  find  them^  in  short,  loving  the  praise  of  men  and  of  the  world> 
except  while  in  their  schools — perhaps  even  there,  —  more 
than  the  praise  of  God,  I  cannot  wonder  that  skepticism  exists 
among  us ;  nor  that  some  very  good  men,  discouraged  by  the 
abuses  of  a  good  thing,  are  becoming  indifferent,  if  not  averse, 
to  the  old  ways,  and  old  puritan  landmarks  of  our  common 
schools —  those  schools,  which,  with  all  their  errors  and  defects, 
have  been  the  most  eflicient  means  of  making  New  England 
what  it  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  nursery,  whence  are  an- 
nually transplanted  some  of  the  most  active  men,  —  both  bad 
and  good  —  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

But  I  have  extended  these  remarks  far  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent. In  my  next,  if  you  should  favor  me  by  continuing  to  give 
place  to  my  confessions,  I  intend  to  exhibit  a  few  more  promi- 
nent errors  in  my  method  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BENGAL. 

We  have  received  from  its  author,  Mr  Adam,  of  Calcutta,  a 
'  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Bengal,'  published  by 
order  of  the  government,  contaming  a  mass  of  facts  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  cause  of  education  and  instruction ;  and 
which  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  it  appears  that  the 
General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  recently  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  Report,  which 
should  exhibit  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  all  that  is  known 
or  can  be  collected  from  good  authority  respecting  the  present 
actual  state  of  education  in  each  district.  The  labor  of  prepar- 
ing this  Report  —  which  must  have  been  great,  —  devolved,  it 
appears  on  Mr  W.  Adam,  of  Calcutta.  It  is  presented  to  the 
public,  in  a  work  of  137  large  octavo  pages,  and  is,  on  many 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  authorities  whence  Mr  Adam  derived  his  information  are 
various,  and  in  some  instances  quite  unsatisfactory.  Those  on 
which  he  could  best  rely,  consisted  of  Reports  made  some  time 
since  to  the  jgovemment  by  Dr  Buchanan ;  the  records  of  the 
Conunittee  ofPublic  Instruction  ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazet- 
teer ;  the  Missionary,  College  and  School  Reports  ;  and  a  Me- 
moir and  supplement  compiled  by  the  Searcher  of  Records  at 
the  India  House,  containing  much  valuable  information. 

Mr  A.  first  takes  a  general  view  of  education  in  Bengal,  and 
afterwards  a  more  particular  view  of  each  of  the  districts.  This 
method  is  very  simple,  and  excellent,  —  First,  he  gives  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  district ;  next  its  Indigenous  or  Native  Schools ; 
next  its  Elementary  Schools  not  indigenous ;  next  its  Indigenous 
Schools  of  Learning, — that  is,  higher  schools ;  then  the  Indi- 
genous English  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  and  lastly,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  not  any  of  them  exist,  Infant  and  Female  Schools. 

From  the  general  view  of  the  province,  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  statements  respecting  indigenous  or  native  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  population  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  is  estimated  at  forty 
millions.  In  this  whole  population,  Mr  A.  thinks  there  are  one 
hundred  thousand  native  elementary,  or  village  schools.  This 
would  be  a  school  to  four  hundred  persons.  As  the  usual  age 
is  from  five  or  six,  or  twelve  or  fourteen,  it  appears  that  there  is 
an  average  school  for  every  sixtythree  children  of  the  school-go- 
ing age ;  but  as  there  are  no  girls  admitted  into  these  schools,  it 
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follows  that  if  all  these  data  are  correct,  there  is  an  average 
village  school  for  every  thirtyone  or  two  boys  in  the  province. 

This  may  surprise  us  ;  especially  when  we  turn  with  pain  to 
the  state  of  things  at  home,  and  find  that  even  here,  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  far  less  proportion  of  our  male  chil- 
dren provided  with  schools,  taking  the  whole  nation  together. 
If,  however,  it  could  aflford  consolation  to  see  how  miserable  the 
quality  of  instruction  is,  in  Bengal,  we  might  be  partly  consoled 
by  the  following  statements  of  Mr  Adam. 

'  The  education  of  Bengalese  children,  generally  commences 
when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  terminates  in  five  years, 
before  the  mind  can  be  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  or  the  reason  sufliciently  matured  to  acquire 
it.  The  teachers  depend  entirely  upon  their  scholars  for  sub- 
sistence, and,  being  little  respected,  and  poorly  rewarded,  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  persons  of  character,  talent,  or  learning 
to  engage  in  the  occupation. 

'  These  schools  are  generally  held  in  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  more  respectable  native  inhabitants,  or  very  near  them.  AU 
the  children  of  the  family  are  educated  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  country  ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  emoluments 
of  the  teachers,  they  arc  allowed  to  introduce,  as  pupils,  as  many 
respectable  children  as  they  can  procure  in  the  neighborhood. 

^  The  scholars  begin  with  tracing  the  vowels  and  consonants 
with  the  finger  on  a  sand-board,  and  afterwards  on  the  floor 
with  a  pencil  of  steatite,  or  white  crayon  ;  and  this  exercise  is 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  They  are  next  instructed  to 
write  on  the  palm-leaf,  with  a  reed  pen,  held  in  the  fist,  not  with 
the  fingers,  and  with  ink  made  of  charcoal,  which  rubs  out,  jew- 
ing vowels  to  the  consonants,  forming  compound  letters,  sylla- 
bles, and  words,  and  learning  tables  of  numeration,  money, 
weight  and  measure,  and  the  correct  mode  of  writing  the  dis- 
tinctive names  of  persons,  castes,  and  places. 

'  This  is  continued  about  a  year.  The  iron  style  is  now  used 
only  by  the  teacher  in  sketching  on  the  palm-leaf,  the  letten 
which  the  scholars  are  required  to  trace  with  ink. 

'  They  are  next  advanced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  the 
use  of  the  plantain- leaf  in  writing,  with  ink  made  of  lamp-black| 
which  is  continued  about  six  months,  during  which  they  are 
taught  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  the 
simplest  cases  of  the  mensuration  of  land,  and  commercial,  and 
agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the  modes  of  address  propw 
in  writing  letters  to  different  persons. 

'  The  last  stage  of  this  limited  course  of  instruction,  is  that 
in  which  the  scholars  are  taught  to  write  with  lamp-black  ink  od 
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paper,  and  are  farther  instructed  in  agricultural  and  oommerdal 
accounts,  and  in  the  composition  of  letters.  In  country  places, 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  principally  applied  to  agricultural,  and 
in  town  to  commercial  accounts ;  but  in  both  town  and  countiy 
schools,  the  instruction  is  superficial  and  defective. 

^  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  no  instance  whatever  is  the 
orthography  of  the  language  of  the  country  acquired  in  these 
schools ;  for  although  in  some  of  them,  two  or  three  of  the  more 
advanced  boys  write  out  small  portions  of  the  most  popular  po- 
etical compositions  of  the  country,  yet  the  manuscript  copy  it^lf, 
is  so  inaccurate,  that  they  only  b^ome  confirmed  in  a  most  vi- 
tiated manner  of  spelling,  which  the  imperfect  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  do  not  enable  him  to  correct. 

'  The  scholars  are  entirely  without  instruction,  both  literary 
and  oral,  regarding  the  personal  virtues,  and  domestic  and  social 
duties.  The  teacher,  in  virtue  of  his  character,  or  in  the  way  of 
advice  or  reproof,  exercises  no  moral  influence  on  the  character 
of  his  pupils.  For  the  sake  of  pay,  he  performs  a  menial  ser- 
vice, in  the  spirit  of  a  menial.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
text  or  school-book  used,  containing  any  moral  truths  or  liberal 
knowledge,  so  that  education  being  limited  entirely  to  accounts,- 
tends  rather  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  confine  its  attention  to 
sordid  gain,  than  to  improve  the  heart,  and  enlarge  the  under- 
standing. This  description  applies,  as  far  as  I  at  present  know, 
to  all  indigenous  elementary  schods  throughout  Bengal.' 

It  was  our  intention  to  extend  this  article  fSeirther,  in  order  to 
present  a  view  of  some  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Uiis  country, 
not  wholly  indigenous,  as  well  as  to  sp€»k  of  a  few  of  the  higher 
schools ;  but  the  subject  must  be  deferred  to  another  number. 
We  would  here  repeat,  that  the  *  Report'  is  one  of  very  great 
interest,  and  worthy  the  diligent  peru^  of  every  friend  of  civil- 
ization and  improvement. 
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MeCTIHO   of   TkACHCRS   at   TOP8PIKLD. 

We  haye  frequently  noticed  the  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  Esfsex  County  Association  of  Teachers,  for  they  are  occasions  of 
great  interest.  At  page  857  of  our  last  volume,  is  an  account  of  the 
character  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  usual  method  of  proceed- 
ing. It  has  been  in  operation  nearly  seven  years.  A  semi-annual 
meeting  was  held  in  May  last,  which,  as  we  learn  from  those  who  wero 
present,  was  well  attended,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  highly 
instructive  and  useful.  An  officer  of  the  society,  at  our  repeated  and 
urgent  request  kindly  consented  to  furnish  for  our  pages  the  follow- 
ing oketch  of  a  part  of  the  lectures  and  discussions.  The  first  lecture 
noticed,  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.  of  Wareham. 

Mr  Nott  commenced  by  saying,  that  before  attempting  to  answer  the 
question  'What  is  a  good  school?'  he  should  beg  leave  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  our  schools  as  they  are  and  have  been.  He 
was  afraid,  he  said,  that  we  often  slander  the  schools,  in  our  projects  for 
improving  them  ;  whereas,  all  attempts  to  improve  them  should  be 
founded  upon  a  grateful  sease  of  their  past  and  present  value.  He  ex- 
tended his  commendation  even  to  common  schools,  and  insisted  on  the 
fact,  that  they  had  effected  great  good  ;  for  they  were  forming  a  yeo- 
manry of  such  stability  and  excellence  as  were  likely  to  retain  the  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  of  their  fathers.  Nay  more,  he  said,  such  power 
have  our  common  schools,  that  they  lay  the  foundation  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  professions.  And  yet  they  have 
been  slandered,  and  that  too,  by  those  who  drew  their  life  blood  from 
them,  and  who  strangely  forget  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  the 
nursing  fathers  of  their  childhood. 

The  lecturer  would  not  say,  however,  that  even  such  schools  might 
not  be  improved,  and  he  went  on  to  state,  that  the  three  following  par- 
ticulars would  embrace  his  idea  of  a  good  school  : 

1.  It  would  provide  for  the  due  and  proportionate  training  of  man'f 
whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

3.  That  it  would  so  direct  this  triple  training,  as  that  the  pupils  should 
acquire  and  keep  the  habit  of  training  themselves. 

3.  It  would  so  educate  its  pupils,  as  to  secure,  in  the  highest  degreOi 
the  efhoperaiion  of  parenti  and  iocieiy, 

1.    Under  the  first  division  Mr  Nott  remarked,  that  a  good  school  if 
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provided  with  a  good  ickool-'hotue  in  a  favorable  ntuoHon ;  that  physi- 
eal  educatiou  would  not  and  could  not  be  neglected.  A  sound  mind 
must  have  a  sound  body  for  its  dwelling  place.  Even  the  moral  powers 
must  suffer  with  the  intellectual  in  bad  air,  and  with  dull  spirits.  Much 
of  our  comfort  and  improvement  depends  on  the  hilarity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  young,  and  these  arecontroled  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed. 

3.  A  good  school,  said  Mr  N.,  is  fitted  to  develope  in  due  proportion, 
■11  the  powers  of  the  intellect.  And,  in  addition  to  a  proportional  culti- 
ration  of  the  judgment,  memory,  &c.,  it  rises  by  means  of  those  solid 
steps,  it  fixes  aims  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  he  naturally  acquires  a 
principle  of  cefu^eless  progress. 

8.  Mr  N.  observed,  that  all  education  must  he  folly,  which  did  not 
give  pre-eminence  to  mprals  and  religion.  Man,  he  said,  cannot  be 
properly  educated  for  the  present  lifty  any  more  than  for  another ,  except 
by  due  moral  cultivation.  He  would  not  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
portance of  moral  culture  in  view  of  man's  immortality,  for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  fully  do  it  in  view  of  the  interests  even  of  the  present  life. 

Mr  N.  said,  he  was  aware  that  the  school  was  not  to  be  considered 
the  separate  place  of  religious  instruction  —  not  because  such  instruction 
would  be  inappropriate,  but  l)ecau8e,  as  in  the  family,  it  b  so  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  instruction,  that  it  belongs  to  the  business  of 
every  day  and  every  hour.  He  could  not  but  express  his  astonishment 
at  a  question  which  had  been  made,  as  if  it  admitted  a  possible  negative 
answer,  as  to  the  '  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.'  If  schools  would  be 
fountains  of  religious  knowledge,  the  acknowledgement  of  God  cannot 
possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

But,  in  order  to  a  good  school,  we  must  have  a  good  teacher  ;  a  man 
formed  after  the  right  model ;  his  principles  sound,  his  character  devel- 
oped in  due  proportions,  himself  a  specimen  of  human  excellence.  Yet 
he  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming  that  which  had  no  chance  of 
being  realized  ;  such  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.  A  good  school,  he  said,  may  be  taught  by  the  average 
talent  of  man,  and  with  different  degrees  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
lecture.  I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  it  will,  probably,  be  given  to  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  produce  good  results. 

Mr  Nott  alluded,  in  closing,  to  a  subject  which  gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what animated  dittcussion.  He  observed,  that  one  reason  why  plans  of 
great  promise  so  oflen  fail,  is,  because  they  are  contrary  to  nature  — 
because  they  provide  for  the  improvement  of  manhood,  on  principle! 
•uitable  only  to  childhood.    We  are  not  to  expect,  he  said,  that  study 
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Trill  be  widely  and  permaDendy  pursued  by  adults  in  the  methods  of 
childhood.  Study,  to  prevail,  must  be  self-directed — self-choseo.  He 
«ould  not  help  thinking,  he  observed,  that  the  attempts  which  had  been 
somewhat  extensively  made,  to  bring  whole  churches  and  congregations 
into  the  Sabbath  school,  is  liable,  on  these  principles,  to  objection.  He 
would  make  the  remark  with  caution,  because  those  classes  are  formed 
for  the  best  of  all  studies,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  say,  he  thought,  that 
they  furnish  the  best  method  of  studying  the  best  of  all  books  ;  and  con- 
<!luded  by  saying,  <  we  cannot  have  noble  minded  students  of  the  Bible, 
save  in  a  telf-movedj  self-directed  way,* 

A  discussion  followed,  somewhat  foreign,  it  may  be,  from  the  general 
subject  of  the  lecture,  but  of  the  deej)est  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
Bible  instruction. 

Mr  Braraan  requested  an  explanation  of  the  closing  remark. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  intended  to  be  more  explicit,  but  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  prevented  it.  He  would  be  happy  to  explaiD. 
He  thought  the  system  of  elassifieaium  which  obtains  in  Sabbath  schools, 
was  not  natural  for  adults.  If  they  love  the  study  of  the  Bible,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  study  it  alone. 

Mr  Braman  said  there  was  nothing  like  childhood  about  it,  ezeept 
being  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  having  the  presence  of  a  Superintend- 
ent He  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  sentiment.  Great 
efforts  were  now  making  to  form  adult  classes  in  Sabbath  schools, 
And  he  feared  —  he  greatly  feared,  that  such  a  remark,  from  such  an 
individual  as  the  lecturer,  would  be  disastrous. 

The  lecturer  said  he  wished  to  remark  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
caution  upon  such  a  subject,  because  nothing  could  be  said  to  encoarage 
too  much,  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  yet  he  felt  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
system  was  not  well  adapted  to  adults,  and  he  would  venture  to  predict 
that  it  would  not  live  its  hundred  years. 

Mr  Bramao  inquired  in  what  its  uanaturalness  consisted  ?  If  it  wu 
in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  Sunday  school  ro6m,  would  it  not  remove 
the  difficulty  for  adult  classes  to  meet  in  another  room  ? 

Mr  Nott  replied,  that  if  it  was  natural  for  children  it  could  not  be  Ibr 
parents. 

Mr  B.    <  Are  teachers'  meetings  unnatural  ?' 

Lecturer.  <  You  do  not  classify  teachers,  and  bring  them  up  to  reci- 
tations. Just  so  far  as  we  adopt  methods  suitable  for  children,  we 
adopt  methods  unsuitable  for  adults.*  He  would  not,  however,  say  it 
was  wrong,  but  only  unnatural. 

Mr  B.  thought  man  no  less  a 'social  being  for  growing  old  ;  he  would 
certainly  take  advantage  of  the  social  principle,  though  he  might  not 
carry  it  so  far  as  in  childhood. 
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The  lecturer  was  confideDt  that  the  social  priocipte  did  not'  operaeer 
with  him  as  it  did  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Mr  Hall  would  suggest,  even  if  there  should  be  something  wmaiwralj 
whether  those  who  associate  in  Bible  classes  uould  be  Hkdy  to  Mtudy 
the  Bible  a*  much  in  other  way$.  Does  not  the  principle  of  aftsociatioD 
do  much,  and  are  we  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  others  are  interested 
with  us  ?  The  Lecturer's  general  principle,  said  Mr  Hall,  nnay  be  a 
true  one,  yet  in  its  application  it  will  be  unfavorable  for  the  study  of  tbe 
Bible. 

The  lecturer  replied,  that  there  might  be  more  Bible  study  for  a  time; 
but  he  would  say  if  it  is  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  permanenL  If  it  is 
more  natural  to  study  it  at  home,  then  this  mode  of  study  must  be  more 
permanent.  He  could  not  speak,  he  repeated,  with  too  much  caution 
on  this  subject.  He  had  no  doubt  that  good  resulted  fVom  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  any  and  every  form.  If  be  should  call  his  people  up  at  two 
o'clock  at  night  to  read  the  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would  do  good, 
but  it  would  not  be  natural  and  could  not  last. 

Mr  Hall  hoped  that  the  single  point  of  the  lecture  objected  to,  might 
net  lead  us  to  forget  the  excellence  of  tbe  mass. 

The  President  [Rev.  Mr  Perry]  closed  the  discussion  by  a  course  of 
judicious  remarks  made  in  bis  own  happy  manner,  which  I  regret  I  am 
not  able  to  give. 

The  second  lecture  was  on  Discipline,  by  A.  Greenleaf,  Esq.  of 
Salem.  He  did  well  not  to  attempt  pointing  out  the  only  true 
mode,  or  even  some  of  the  best  modes  of  discipline.  *  In  sailing  from 
this  country  to  India,'  said  he,  '  no  two  captains  would  meet  with  the 
same  succession  of  wind  and  weather.  They  would,  of  course,  trim 
their  sails  differently,  each  in  his  own  way,  adapting  himself  to  the  ctr- 
€^mitanee9  in  which  he  might  find  himself  placed.  They  would  both, 
however,  be  directed  by  the  same  polar  story  might  be  furnished  with 
the  same  charts,  might  pass  over  nearly  the  same  track,  and  have  the 
same  port  of  destination,  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  both 
would  act  might  be  identical.  And  yet,'  he  inquired,  <  do  not  different 
■ehools,  and  even  the  same  schools  at  different  times,  and  the  same  indi- 
Tidual  scholars  at  different  times,  require  different  modes  of  treatment  ? 
And  would  not  what  is  called  eoen^handed  justice,  that  is,  treating  all 
offences  precisely  alike,  be  as  unwise  and  injudicious  as  for  either  of  the 
captains  spoken  of,  afVer  getting  his  vessel  under  weigh,  and  putting 
everything  in  the  best  possible  order,  to  adopt  a  straight  forward  course, 
and  Ut  her  drive  P 

The  lecturer  would  have  every  teacher  so  discipline  his  school  as  — 
1.  To  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  2.  That  there  should  be  a 
good  degree  of  silence.    9,  To  secure  diligence  in  business.    4.  That 
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the  health  of  the  pupils,  both  phyiical  and  mental  thould  be  pro-. 
tnoted.    5.  There  ishould  be  suitable  accommodations  for  the  school,  or 
a   healthful    discipline  cannot  be  maintained.    6.   The  eo-operatioo 
of  parents  is  indispensable. 

I  am  not  able  to  present  Mr  G.*8  remarks  under  each  division.  With 
regard  to  silence,  he  would  not  have  it  deathlike  dulneHf  but  only  that 
plucid  serenity  which  is  found  in  well  regulated  families. 

Under  the  third  head,  Mr  G.  quoted  finely  from  the  great  Tissot  — 
*  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents  who 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in 
study.  It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  health.'  Also  the  opinion  of 
liufeland,  who  says,  '  that  by  too  early  study,  the  nenrous  system  ae- 
quires  a  preponderance  over  all  the  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melancholy, 
hypochondria,  &c.  Such  children,  it  is  well  known,  generally  dia 
early.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seldom  behold  Aperfeet  man,  —  that 
is,  one  who  exhibits  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  faculties,  all  in  a 
healthy  state.  Great  men  owe  not  their  mental  elevation  to  early  hoCF 
house  culture.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  inattentive  to  study,  and  ranked 
very  low  in  the  school  till  the  age  of  twelve.' 

But  the  grand  requisite  of  success,  said  the  lecturer,  is  this  —  that 
the  teaeher^i  ovm  mind  and  heart  be  duly  disciplined  ;  that  he  have  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  at  command  ;  that  they  come  and  go  at  his  bid- 
ding. If  this  be  the  case,  he  will  breathe  an  energy  and  efficiency  into 
hiA  system,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  will  render  it  effectual.  It  is  said  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  could  not  only  make  the  world  march,  but  march  to 
his  own  movement.  It  is  so  with  the  well  disciplined  teacher.  His  in- 
fluence may  not  so  much  be  seen  as  felt  ;  and  though  it  be  silent,  and 
drop  as  the  rain,  or  distil  as  the  dew,  its  transforming  energy  is  assimi- 
lating all  to  itself. 

But,  says  one,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  can  I 
put  forth  such  an  influence  ?  I  answer,  in  your  own  way.  And  yet  I 
would  have  the  teacher  employ  none  but  proper  means,  because  if  his 
influence  be  powerful  in  forming  good  habits,  it  is  no  less  so  in  incul- 
cating those  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  another  connexion,  Mr  G.  alluded  to  the  practice  of  most  teachers, 
not  to  see  and  notice  every  fault,  Solomon  remarked  the  excellence  of 
this  rule,  some  thousand  years  ago,  and  found  that  when  every  fault 
was  noticed,  servants  would  curse  their  masters.  The  lecturer  related 
the  case  of  a  rebellion  in  a  New  England  college,  which  happened  on 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  a  disorderly  student.  The  remaining  Bta- 
dents  wore  crape  on  the  occasion.  The  faculty  at  length  issued  an 
order,  that  any  student  known  to  wear  crape  after  a  time  apeeified, 
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should  be  expelled.  A  student  thoughtlessly  wore  his  crape  into  the 
room  of  a  college  officer,  but  instantly,  on  entering,  put  his  arm,  upon 
which  he  had  tied  the  crape,  behind  him.  The  Professor  thought  best 
not  to  see  it.  The  student  is  known  to  remember  that  Professor,  for  that 
reason,  with  most  unwonted  gratitude. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture,  much  of  which  we  have 
necessarily  failed  to  notice,  Mr  Page  inquired  whether,  if  two  boys  are 
equally  bad,  one  should  be  punished  corporally,  the  other  not 

Mr  Dodge  would  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  if 
our  custom  is  to  punish  publicly,  then  do  so  in  both  the  supposed  cases. 
He  had  tried  various  methods.  Private  conversation  and  prayer,  he 
had  known  to  be  attended  with  good  results.  He  once  had  a  case  which 
required  peculiar  managemenL  A  boy  in  his  school  could  not  be  gov- 
erned in  any  way  before  known  to  him.  He  at  length  stated  to  the  boy 
how  useless  it  was  for  them  to  remain  together.  Yet  ho  loved  him,  and 
would  make  sacrifices  for  him.  He  proposed  to  him  to  attend  another 
school  i  it  might  be  the  best  in  town,  and  he  [Mr  D.]  would  support  him 
there.  This  melted  the  juvenile  offender  down.  The  kind  of  prayer 
Mr  D.  referred  to,  was  in  presence  of  the  offending  pupil,  no  one  else 
being  present. 

Mr  Nott  doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the  child,  as  a  general 
rule.  He  thought  we  could  not  pray  too  much /or  our  pupils  ;  praying 
VfUh  them  would  be  another  thing. 

Mr  Page  doubted  the  goodness  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  lecture, 
not  to  see  every  fault.  Scholars  of  common  discernment  would  say  the 
teacher  is  not  uniform  ;  '  he  allows  whispering,  &c.,  in  a  good  natured 
forenoon,  but  for  the  same  faults  in  the  afVernoon  he  whips.'  Scholars 
will  not  shut  their  eyes,  said  Mr  P.,  if  teachers  do. 

Mr  Greenleaf  thought  that  real  evils,  as*  whispering,  &c.,  should  be 
noticed  always^  and  always  punished  ;  but  lighter,  unreal  evils  should 
not  always  be  seen. 

The  method  of  bestowing  peculiar  favors  upon  bad  boys,  as  suggested 
in  Abbott's  Teacher,  underwent  some  discussion. 

Mr  Greenleaf  had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  proud  spirit  of  a  bad  boy, 
by  giving  him  some  pleasant  thing  to  do  when  he  had  been  disorderly,  so 
timing  it,  that  there  should  not  seem  to  the  boy  to  be  anything  of  man- 
agement or  trick  about  it  i  for  example,  he  would  give  such  a  boy  the 
privilege  of  doing  him  some  errand  in  town,  showing  him  how  much 
eonfidence  he  could  repose  in  him  notwithstanding  his  perverseness. 

Mr  Batchelder  had  made  the  same  experiment  and  failed.  When  he 
sent  for  an  umbrella  it  would  come  broken,  and  a  lie  told  to  cover  the 
fault ;  if  he  sent  after  a  pencil,  the  boy  would  be  sure  to  lose  it. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr  Page  this  plan  had  generally  failed. 
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Mr  Hall  objected  to  it  altogether,  aa  it  muat  affect  the  good  hoy  unfa- 
vorably, and  make  him  almost  wish  to  be  bad  too ;  it  is  not  just. 

Mr  Greenleaf  asked  the  effect  of  eowfinemeni  on  troublesome  scholars, 
and  especially  of  that  strange  punishment  tried  by  some  teachers  of  put- 
ting a  boy  to  bed  an  hour  or  so  for  bad  behaTiour. 

Mr  Dodge  would  not  be  very  ready  to  resort  to  such  a  method,  but 
if  driven  to  it  in  an  extreme  case,  it  should  not  be  for  one,  but  for  Hoet^ 
tyfour  hours. 

The  President  remarked,  that  probably  no  man  can  do  everything  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  so  everywhere.  Some  houses  always  have 
better  bread  than  others.  It  is,  certainly,  most  desirable,  to  reclaim  the 
bad  boy,  but  when  the  teacher  is  exhausted,  and  can  do  nothing  more, 
it  is  best,  no  doubt,  that  the  boy  should  be  removed.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a  child  who  has  been  irreclaimably  bad  in  several  schools, 
at  last  finds  theteacher  who  understands  and  meets  his  case,  and  the 
boy  is  reformed.  I  would  advise  where  one  physician  fails  to  cure,  to 
hand  the  patient  over  to  another  and  another  still. 

Rev.  Mr  Hall,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Andover,  being  requested 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  Rev.  Mr  Durant*s  lecture,  [Mr  D.  being 
absent]  gave  an  extemporaneous  discussion  of  the  subject  —  'the  neces- 
sity of  Moral  Instruction  and  the  best  means  of  imparting  it.'  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  present  the  beautiful  course  suggested  by  the 
speaker.    All  who  heard  must  have  felt  themselves  instructed. 

The  evening  of  Friday  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  which  had  been  expected  from  Mr  Barton,  of  Andover  —  *  The 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.'  The  importance  of  this  co-opera- 
tion was  powerfully  urged  by  Mr  Brown  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Andover.  The  question,  how  can  this  co-operation  be  secured,  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 

I  am  not  able,  in  all  cases,  to  name  the  individuals  who  offered  re- 
marks. It  was  urged  in  favor  oVifuiting  parents  to  secure  their  co-op- 
eration that  it  had  succeeded  when  all  other  methods  had  failed.  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  parents  and  hear  their  remarks,  without  keepmg  a 
better  school  for  it.  One  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  his  school, 
requested  to  see  the  parents  together ;  they  readily  came  together,  and 
he  then  stated  the  course  he  would  like  to  pursue,  requesting  them  to 
remark  freely  upon  it,  and  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  effect  was 
admirable.  Another  teacher  thought  that  fidelity  however  great,  in  the 
school-room,  would  not  secure  parental  co-operation,  and  parents  mu$t 
be  visited. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought,  that '  the  teacher  who  succeeds  vrith 
the  pupils,  is  sure,  through  that  medium,  to  succeed  with  the  parent.  If 
the  school  is  good,  (and  as  the  teacher  m  is  the  school,)  it  speaks  out 
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palpably  everj  day,  and  children  tell  the  tale  at  home  in:  a  ttooHunJ 
nameless  but  impressive  ways.  It  must  be  a  sturdy  parent  who  can 
withhold  his  influence,  when  the  teacher  recommends  himself  to  hb 
judgment  and  his  heart  He  loves  the  school  the  better  lor  not  being 
teased  with  the  personal  request  of  the  teacher  to  take  an  interesc  in  it, 
but  is  allowed  to  judge  from  the  evidence.  Besides,  why  should  the 
teacher  add  to  all  his  appropriate  duties,  —  the  duties  of  the  sebool-roomy 
—  the  unnatural  and  extraordinary  out-door  work  of  going  fit>m  house 
to  house  to  call  in  foreign  aid  ?  Let  him  drive  his  trade  —  let  him  keep 
his  school  well ;  let  him  love  his  seholars  and  instruct  them  well ;  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  there  is  a  school  committee 
or  a  board  of  trustees  to  do  it.  The  teacher  is  to  work  oo  children'fr 
minds,  and  not  on  prejudiced  parents'  hearts.' 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr  Hall,of  Andover,  for  a  second 
voluntary,  extemporaneous  lecture,  on  Geology,  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Association  will  be  favored,  ere  long,  with  his 
views  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  Grammar ;  a  subject  upon  which  he 
has  written  something,  and  thought  much. 

The  writer  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Mr  Rantoul  on  *  Political  Science  as  a  branch  of  Popolar  Education,* 
and  that  of  Rev.  Dr  Emerson,  on  *  the  nse  of  the  Bible  in  schools,' 
but  the  known  talents  of  both  these  gentlemen  warrant  him  in  saying 
their  lectures  must  have  been  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  occasion  was  full  of  interest.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  magnifies  every  day,  and  this  meeting  has  done  much  to  impress 
all  present  with  a  thought  contained  in  the  closing  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education  ;  —  <  The  human  mind,  like  fire-arms,  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  play  with  ;  and  every  imaginable  atom  of  it  is  con- 
tinually at  work  for  good  or  for  evil.'  C. 

FSMALK  ACADKMT  AT   BaADPOaD,  MaSB. 

A  friend  handed  us,  not  long  since,  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  *  Appeal 
of  the  Trustees  of  Bradford  Academy,  to  the  Friends  of  Female  Edu- 
cation.' From  this  pamphlet  we  derive  the  following  information 
respecting  this  ancient — and,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procnre, — this  highly  respectable  and  useful  semi- 
nary. 

It  consists  of  a  male  and  a  female  department ;  but  the  latter,  which 
has  been  esublisbed  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  has  been  the  most 
dbtinguished.  The  Trustees  propose  shortly  to  abolish  the  male  de- 
partment wholly  ;  and  concentrate  all  their  efforts,  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  female  department. 

The  present  teaehers  in  the  female  department  —  Miss  Abigail  C. 
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HaaseltiDe,  and  Miss  Sarah  Kimball,  —  have  been  constantly  employed 
in  the  institution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
their  services  vyill  be  continued.  This  of  itself  is  a  high  commendation 
of  the  school. 

It  v^ould  require  much  time  and  space  to  go  through  with,  and  do 
justice  to  the  course  of  study  required  at  the  Bradford  academy.  It  u 
certainly  enlarged  and  liberal,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  thorough.  Three 
years  are  required  for  its  completion,  although  pupils  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  term.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails, we  may  say  that  the  principal  general  objects  of  the  course  are 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  the  acquisition  of  substantial  practical 
knowledge  —  literary,  moral  and  religious.  It  is  to  make  woman  what 
she  should  be  as  a  mother,  a  teacher,  a  citizen,  and  a  christian. 

We  hope  something  will  be  done  to  render  these  nurseries  of  human 
character  permanent.  If  the  present  able  conductors  of  the  Bradford 
Academy  should  be  removed  by  death  or  otherwise,  what  security  have 
we  that  the  school  —  unendowed,  —  would  not  cease  ?  Ought  a  college 
for  young  men  —  ought  Yale  or  Cambridge  to  be  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  the  popularity  of  a  certain  set  of  teachers  or  professors  ? 
And  yet  every  argument  for  rendering  Tale  or  Cambridge  permanent, 
would  be  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  permanency  of  our  better  sort 
of  female  seminaries. 

The  PsicKSTLVJLifiA  Ltcxum. 

The  Report  of  this  Lyceum  to  the  American  or  National  Lyceum,  at 
its  last  session  in  New  York,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  presents,  in  de- 
tail, its  origin,  its  history  and  progress,  and  the  ends  it  proposes  to 
Accomplish.  We  hope  to  find  room,  in  our  next,  for  an  abstract  of  the 
Report.  A  partial  account  of  the  character  of  this  Lyceum,  was  given 
in  our  number  for  October  last,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  perfect 
representation. 

CoMMoir  Schools  m  Nxw  York. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
.of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  6, 1836.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  120  octavo  pages,  and  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  school  statistics. 

There  were  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  1B34,  10,182  organ- 
ized school  districts ;  annual  reports  were  made  from  9,676  of  these 
schools  to  the  commissioners.  The  schools  had  been  kept  during  an 
^average  period  of  eight  months  a  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
iiren  who  were  instructed  in  them  was  Ml  ,401.  The  cost  of  these 
^hools^  except  the  expense  of  repairing  school-houses,  is  estimated  at 
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provided  with  a  good  ichool'houie  in  a  favorable  HhtaHon ;  that  physi- 
cal educatiou  would  not  and  could  not  be  neglected.  A  sound  mind 
must  have  a  sound  body  for  its  dwelling  place.  Even  the  moral  powers 
must  suffer  with  the  intellectual  in  bad  air,  and  with  dull  spirits.  Much 
of  our  comfort  and  improvement  depends  on  the  hilarity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  young,  and  these  are  controled  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed. 

9.  A  good  school,  said  Mr  N.,  is  fitted  to  develope  in  due  proportion, 
all  the  powers  of  the  intellect.  And,  in  addition  to  a  proportional  culti- 
vation of  the  judgment,  memory,  Slc,  it  rises  by  means  of  those  solid 
steps,  it  fixes  aims  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  he  naturally  acquires  a 
principle  of  ce^iseless  progress. 

8.  Mr  N.  observed,  that  all  education  must  he  folly,  which  did  not 
give  pre-eminence  to  mprals  and  religion.  Man,  he  said,  cannot  be 
properly  educated  for  the  present  life,  any  more  than  for  another ,  except 
by  due  moral  cultivation.  He  would  not  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
portance of  moral  culture  in  view  of  man's  immortality,  for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  fully  do  it  in  view  of  the  interests  even  of  the  present  life. 

Mr  N.  said,  he  was  aware  that  the  school  was  not  to  be  considered 
the  separate  place  of  religious  instruction  —  not  because  such  instruction 
would  be  inappropriate,  but  liecause,  as  in  the  family,  it  is  so  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  instruction,  that  it  belongs  to  the  business  of 
every  day  and  every  hour.  He  could  not  but  express  his  astonishment 
at  a  question  which  had  been  made,  as  if  it  admitted  a  possible  negative 
answer,  as  to  the  '  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.'  If  schools  would  be 
fountains  of  religious  knowledge,  the  acknowledgement  of  God  cannot 
possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

But,  in  order  to  a  good  school,  we  must  have  a  good  teacher  ;  a  man 
formed  after  the  right  model ;  his  principles  sound,  his  character  devel- 
oped in  due  proportions,  himself  a  specimen  of  human  excellence.  Tet 
he  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming  that  which  had  no  chance  of 
being  realized  ;  such  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.  A  good  school,  he  said,  may  be  taught  by  the  average 
talent  of  man,  and  with  different  degrees  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
lecture.  I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  it  will,  probably,  be  given  to  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  produce  good  results. 

Mr  Nott  alluded,  in  closing,  to  a  subject  which  gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what animated  distcussion.  He  observed,  that  one  reason  why  plans  of 
great  promise  so  oflen  fail,  is,  because  they  are  contrary  to  nature  — 
because  they  provide  for  the  improvement  of  manhood,  on  principles 
suitable  only  to  childhood.    We  are  not  to  expect,  he  said,  that  study 
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Trill  be  widely  and  permaoendy  pursued  by  adults  in  the  methods  of 
<;hi]dbood.  Study,  to  prevail,  must  be  self-directed  — self-chosen.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  he  observed,  that  the  attempts  which  had  been 
somewhat  extensively  made,  to  bring  whole  churches  and  congregations 
into  the  Sabbath  school,  is  liable,  on  these  principles,  to  objection.  He 
would  make  the  remark  with  caution,  because  those  classes  are  formed 
for  the  be$t  of  all  studies,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  say,  he  thought,  that 
they  furnish  the  best  method  of  studying  the  best  of  all  books  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  <  we  cannot  have  noble  minded  students  of  the  Bible, 
save  in  a  •eff-moved^  self-greeted  way,* 

A  discussion  followed,  somewhat  foreign,  it  may  be,  from  the  general 
subject  of  the  lecture,  but  of  the  deej)est  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
Bible  instruction. 

Mr  Braraan  requested  an  explanation  of  the  closing  remark. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  intended  to  be  more  explicit,  but  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  prevented  it.  He  would  be  happy  to  explain. 
He  thought  the  system  of  eloisifieatum  which  obtains  in  Sabbath  schools, 
was  not  natural  for  adults.  If  they  love  the  study  of  the  Bible,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  study  it  alone. 

Mr  Braman  said  there  was  nothing  like  childhood  about  it,  ezeept 
being  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  having  the  presence  of  a  Superintend- 
ent He  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  sentiment.  Great 
efforts  were  now  making  to  form  adult  classes  in  Sabbath  schools, 
And  he  feared  —  he  greatly  feared,  that  such  a  remark,  from  such  an 
individual  as  the  lecturer,  would  be  disastrous. 

The  lecturer  said  he  wished  to  remark  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
caution  upon  such  a  subject,  because  nothing  could  be  said  to  encourage 
too  much,  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  yet  he  felt  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
system  was  not  well  adapted  to  adults,  and  he  would  venture  to  predict 
that  it  would  not  live  its  hundred  years. 

Mr  Braman  inquired  in  what  its  unnaturalness  consisted  ?  If  it  wu 
in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  Sunday  school  ro6m,  would  it  not  remove 
the  difficulty  for  adult  classes  to  meet  in  another  room  ? 

Mr  Nott  replied,  that  if  it  was  natural  for  children  it  could  not  be  tor 
parents. 

Mr  B.    <  Are  teachers'  meetings  unnatural  ?' 

Lecturer.  <  You  do  not  classify  teachers,  and  bring  them  up  to  reci- 
tations. Just  so  far  as  we  adopt  methods  suitable  for  children,  we 
adopt  methods  unsuitable  for  adults.*  He  would  not,  however,  say  it 
was  wrong,  but  only  unnatural. 

Mr  B.  thought  man  no  less  a 'social  being  for  growing  old  ;  he  would 
ceruinly  take  advantage  of  the  social  principle,  though  he  might  not 
carry  it  so  far  as  in  childhood. 
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The  lecturer  was  confideot  that  the  social  priociphB  did  not  operacr 
with  him  as  it  did  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Mr  Hall  would  suggest,  even  if  there  should  be  something  uimaharol^ 
whether  those  who  associate  in  Bible  classes  would  be  hkeiy  to  itudy 
the  Bible  a»  much  in  other  ways.  Does  not  the  principle  of  aBsociation 
do  much,  and  are  we  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  others  are  interested 
with  us  ?  The  Liccturer's  general  principle,  said  Mr  Hall,  may  be  a 
true  one,  yet  in  its  application  it  will  be  unfavorable  for  the  study  of  tbe 
Bible. 

The  lecturer  replied,  that  there  might  be  more  Bible  study  for  a  time; 
but  he  would  say  if  it  is  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  permanenL  If  it  is 
more  natural  to  study  it  at  home,  then  this  mode  of  study  must  be  more 
permanent.  He  could  not  speak,  he  repeated,  with  too  much  caution 
on  this  subject.  He  had  no  doubt  that  good  resulted  from  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  any  and  every  form.  If  he  should  call  his  people  up  at  two 
o'clock  at  night  to  read  the  Bible,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would  do  good, 
but  it  would  not  be  natural  and  could  not  last. 

Mr  Hall  hoped  that  the  single  point  of  the  lecture  objected  to,  DEiight 
net  lead  us  to  forget  the  excellence  of  the  mass. 

The  President  [Rev.  Mr  Perry]  closed  the  discussion  by  a  course  of 
judicious  remarks  made  in  his  own  happy  manner,  which  I  regret  I  am 
not  able  to  give. 

The  second  lecture  was  on  Discipline,  by  A.  Greenleaf,  Esq.  of 
Salem.  He  did  well  not  to  attempt  pointing  out  the  oniy  true 
mode,  or  even  $ome  of  the  best  modes  of  discipline.  <  In  sailing  from 
this  country  to  India,'  said  he,  '  no  two  captains  would  meet  with  the 
same  succession  of  wind  and  weather.  They  would,  of  course,  trim 
their  sails  differently,  each  in  his  own  way,  adapting  himself  to  the  ctr- 
e^mstanees  in  which  he  might  find  himself  placed.  They  would  both, 
however,  be  directed  by  the  same  polar  star,  might  be  furnished  with 
the  same  charts,  might  pass  over  nearly  the  same  track,  and  have  the 
same  port  of  destination,  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  both 
would  act  might  be  identical.  And  yet,'  he  inquired,  <  do  not  different 
■ehools,  and  even  the  same  schools  at  different  times,  and  the  same  indi- 
Tidual  scholars  at  different  times,  require  different  modes  of  treatment  ? 
And  would  not  what  is  called  even-handed  justice,  that  is,  treating  all 
offences  precisely  alike,  be  as  unwise  and  injudicious  as  for  either  of  the 
captains  spoken  of,  afVer  getting  his  vessel  under  weigh,  and  putting 
everything  in  the  best  possible  order,  to  adopt  a  straight  forward  course^ 
and  let  her  drive  P 

The  lecturer  would  have  every  teacher  so  discipline  his  school  as 

1.  To  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils.    2.  That  there  should  be  a 
good  degree  of  silence.    3.  To  secure  diligence  in  business.    4.  That 
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the  health  of  the  pupils,  both  ph3rtica1  and  mental  should  be  pro-, 
tnoted.    5.  There  ishould  be  suitable  accommodatioDs  for  the  school,  or 
a   healthful    discipline  cannot  be  maintained.    6.   The  eo-operatioo 
of  parents  is  indispensable. 

I  am  not  able  to  present  Mr  G.*8  remarks  under  each  division.  With 
regard  to  silence,  he  would  not  have  it  deathlike  dulmen,  but  only  that 
placid  serenity  which  is  found  in  well  regulated  families. 

Under  the  third  head,  Mr  G.  quoted  finely  from  the  great  Tissot  — 
*  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents  who 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in 
study.  It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  health.'  Also  the  opinion  of 
Hufeland,  who  says,  '  that  by  too  early  study,  the  nenrous  system  ae- 
quires  a  preponderance  over  all  the  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melancholy, 
hypochondria,  &c.  Such  children,  it  is  well  known,  generally  dia 
early.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seldom  behold  a. perfect  man,  —  that 
is,  one  who  exhibits  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  faculties,  all  in  a 
healthy  state.  Great  men  owe  not  their  mental  elevation  to  early  hot- 
house culture.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  inattentive  to  study,  and  ranked 
very  low  in  the  school  till  the  age  of  twelve.' 

But  the  grand  requisite  of  success,  said  the  lecturer,  is  this  —  that 
the  teaeher^i  ovm  mind  and  heart  be  duly  disciplined  ;  that  he  have  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  at  command ;  that  they  come  and  go  at  his  bid- 
ding. If  this  be  the  case,  he  will  breathe  an  energy  and  efficiency  into 
his  system,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  will  render  it  effectual.  It  is  said  of 
Napoleon,  that  be  could  not  only  make  the  world  march,  but  march  to 
his  own  movement.  It  is  so  with  the  well  disciplined  teacher.  His  in- 
fluence may  not  so  much  be  seen  as  felt ;  and  though  it  be  silent,  and 
drop  as  the  rain,  or  distil  as  the  dew,  its  transforming  energy  is  assimi- 
lating all  to  itself. 

But,  says  one,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  can  I 
put  forth  such  an  influence  ?  I  answer,  in  yovr  ovm  way.  And  yet  I 
would  have  the  teacher  employ  none  but  proper  means,  because  if  his 
influence  be  powerful  in  forming  good  habits,  it  is  no  less  so  in  incul- 
cating those  of  an  opposite  character. 

In  another  connexion,  Mr  G.  alluded  to  the  practice  of  most  teachers, 
not  to  see  and  notice  every  fault.  Solomon  remarked  the  excellence  ef 
this  rule,  some  thousand  years  ago,  and  found  that  when  every  fault 
was  noticed,  servants  would  curse  their  masters.  The  lecturer  related 
the  case  of  a  rebellion  in  a  New  England  college,  which  happened  on 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  a  disorderly  student.  The  remaining  stu- 
dents wore  crape  on  the  occasion.  The  faculty  at  length  issued  an 
order,  that  any  student  known  to  wear  crape  after  a  time  apeeifiedi 
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should  be  expelled.  A  student  thoughtlessly  wore  his  crape  into  the 
room  of  a  college  of&cer,  but  instantly,  on  entering,  put  his  arm,  upon 
which  he  had  tied  the  crape,  behind  him.  The  Professor  thought  best 
not  to  see  it.  The  student  is  known  to  remember  that  Professor,  for  that 
reason,  with  most  unwonted  gratitude. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture,  much  of  which  we  have 
necessarily  failed  to  notice,  Mr  Page  inquired  whether,  if  two  boys  are 
equally  bad,  one  should  be  punished  corporally,  the  other  not. 

Mr  Dodge  would  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  if 
our  custom  is  to  punish  publicly,  then  do  so  in  both  the  supposed  cases. 
He  bad  tried  various  methods.  Private  conversation  and  prayer,  he 
had  known  to  be  attended  with  good  results.  He  once  had  a  case  which 
required  peculiar  management.  A  boy  in  his  school  could  not  be  gov- 
erned in  any  way  before  known  to  him.  He  at  length  stated  to  the  boy 
how  useless  it  was  for  them  to  remain  together.  Yet  ho  loved  him,  and 
would  make  sacrifices  for  him.  He  proposed  to  him  to  attend  another 
school ;  it  might  be  the  best  in  town,  and  he  [Mr  D.]  would  support  him 
there.  This  melted  the  juvenile  offender  down.  The  kind  of  prayer 
Mr  D.  referred  to,  was  in  presence  of  the  offending  pupil,  no  one  else 
being  present. 

Mr  Nott  doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the  child,  as  a  general 
rule.  He  thought  we  could  not  pray  too  much /or  our  pupils ;  praying 
mth  them  would  be  another  thing. 

Mr  Page  doubted  the  goodness  of  the  rule  laid  dovra  in  the  lecture, 
not  to  see  every  fault.  Scholars  of  common  discernment  would  say  the 
teacher  is  not  uniform  ;  *  he  allows  whispering,  &c.,  in  a  good  natured 
forenoon,  but  for  the  same  faults  in  the  aflernoon  he  whips.'  Scholars 
will  not  shut  their  eyes,  said  Mr  P.,  if  teachers  do. 

Mr  Greenleaf  thought  that  real  evils,  as' whispering,  &rC.,  should  be 
noticed  always^  and  always  punished  ;  but  lighter,  unreal  evils  should 
not  always  be  seen. 

The  method  of  bestowing  peculiar  favors  upon  bad  boys,  as  suggested 
in  Abbott's  Teacher,  underwent  some  discussion. 

Mr  Greenleaf  had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  proud  spirit  of  a  bad  boy, 
by  giving  him  some  pleasant  thing  to  do  when  he  had  been  disorderly,  so 
timing  it,  that  there  should  not  seem  to  the  boy  to  be  anything  of  man- 
agement or  trick  about  it ;  for  example,  he  would  give  such  a  boy  the 
privilege  of  doing  him  some  errand  in  town,  showing  him  how  much 
confidence  he  could  repose  in  him  notwithstanding  his  perverseness. 

Mr  Batchelder  had  made  the  same  experiment  and  failed.  When  be 
sent  for  an  umbrella  it  would  come  broken,  and  a  lie  told  to  cover  the 
fault ;  if  he  sent  after  a  pencil,  the  boy  would  be  sure  to  lose  it. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr  Page  this  plan  had  generally  faUed. 
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Mr  Hall  objected  to  it  altogether,  as  it  must  affect  the  good  boy  unfa- 
Torablj,  and  make  him  almost  wish  to  be  bad  too ;  it  is  not  just. 

Mr  Greenleaf  asked  the  effect  of  confinement  on  troublesome  scholars, 
and  especially  of  that  strange  punishment  tried  by  some  teachers  of  put- 
ting a  boy  to  bed  an  hour  or  so  for  bad  behaTiour. 

Mr  Dodge  would  not  be  very  ready  to  resort  to  such  a  method,  but 
if  driven  to  it  in  an  extreme  case,  it  should  not  be  for  one,  but  for  Uioen- 
tyfour  hours. 

The  President  remarked,  that  probably  no  man  can  do  everything  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  so  everywhere.  Some  houses  always  have 
better  bread  than  others.  It  is,  certainly,  most  desirable,  to  reclaim  the 
bad  boy,  but  when  the  teacher  is  exhausted,  and  can  do  nothing  more, 
it  is  best,  no  doubt,  that  the  boy  should  be  remove<l.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a  child  who  has  been  irreclaimably  bad  in  several  schools, 
at  last  finds  theteacher  who  understands  and  meets  his  case,  and  the 
boy  is  reformed.  I  would  advise  where  one  physician  fails  to  cure,  to 
hand  the  patient  over  to  another  and  another  still. 

Rev.  Mr  Hall,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Andover,  being  requested 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  Rev.  Mr  Durant's  lecture,  [Mr  D.  being 
absent]  gave  an  extemporaneous  discussion  of  the  subject  —  'the  neces- 
sity of  Moral  Instruction  and  the  best  means  of  imparting  it.'  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  present  the  beautiful  course  suggested  by  the 
speaker.    All  who  heard  must  have  felt  themselves  instructed. 

The  evening  of  Friday  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  which  bad  been  expected  from  Mr  Barton,  of  Andover  —  *  The 
co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.'  The  importance  of  this  co-opera- 
tion was  powerfully  urged  by  Mr  Brown  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Andover.  The  question,  how  can  this  co-operation  be  secured,  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 

I  am  not  able,  in  all  cases,  to  name  the  individuals  who  offered  re- 
marks. It  was  urged  in  favor  ofvuiting  parents  to  secure  their  co-op- 
eration that  it  had  succeeded  when  all  other  tiiethods  had  failed.  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  parents  and  hear  their  remarks,  without  keeping  a 
better  school  for  it  One  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  his  school, 
requested  to  see  the  parents  together ;  they  readily  came  together,  and 
he  then  stated  the  course  he  would  like  to  pursue,  requesting  them  to 
remark  freely  upon  it,  and  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  effect  was 
admirable.  Another  teacher  thought  that  6delity  however  great,  in  the 
school-room,  would  not  secure  parental  co-operation,  and  parents  mtut 
be  visited. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought,  that  <  the  teacher  who  succeeds  with 
the  pupils,  is  sure,  through  that  medium,  to  succeed  with  the  parent.  If 
the  school  is  good,  (and  as  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,)  it  speaks  out 
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palpably  erery  day,  and  childreD  tell  tbe  tala  at  home  in:  a  thonaand 
nameless  but  impressiTe  ways.  It  must  be  a  sturdy  parent  who  ean 
withhold  bis  influence,  when  tbe  teacher  recommends  himself  to  his 
judgment  and  bis  heart  He  loves  the  school  tbe  better  lor  not  being 
teased  with  theper$<mal  request  of  the  teacher  to  take  an  interest  in  it, 
but  is  allowed  to  judge  from  ike  evidence.  Besides,  why  should  the 
teacher  add  to  all  his  appropriate  duties, — the  duties  of  the  sebool-room, 
—  the  unnatural  and  extraordinary  out-door  work  of  going  firom  house 
to  house  to  call  in  foreign  aid  ?  Let  him  drive  his  trade  —  let  him  keep 
bis  school  well ;  let  him  love  his  seholars  and  instruct  them  well ;  and 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  out  of  doors,  there  is  a  school  committee 
or  a  board  of  trustees  to  do  it.  The  teacher  is  to  work  oo  children's 
minds,  and  not  on  prejudiced  parents'  hearts.' 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr  Hall,of  Andover,  for  a  second 
voluntary,  extem)H>raneous  lecture,  on  Geology,  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Association  will  be  favored,  ere  long,  with  his 
views  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  Grammar ;  a  subject  upon  which  be 
has  written  something,  and  thought  much. 

The  writer  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Mr  Rantoul  on  *  Political  Science  as  a  branch  of  Popular  Education,' 
and  that  of  Rev.  Dr  Emerson,  on  *  the  nse  of  the  Bible  in  schools,' 
but  tbe  known  talents  of  both  these  gentlemen  warrant  him  in  saying 
their  lectures  must  have  been  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  occasion  was  full  of  interest.  Tbe  work  of  tbe 
teacher  magnifies  every  day,  and  this  meeting  has  done  much  to  impress 
all  present  with  a  thought  contained  in  the  closing  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education  ;  —  <  The  human  mind,  like  fire-arms,  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  play  with  ;  and  every  imaginable  atom  of  it  is  con- 
tinually at  work  for  good  or  for  evil.'  C» 

FSM ALK  ACADBMT  AT   BaADFORD,  MaSS. 

A  friend  handed  us,  not  long  since,  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  '  Appeal 
of  the  Trustees  of  Bradford  Academy,  to  tbe  Friends  of  Female  Edu- 
cation.' From  this  pamphlet  we  derive  the  following  information 
respecting  this  ancient  —  and,  according  to  tbe  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  —  this  highly  respectable  and  useful  semi- 
nary. 

It  consists  of  a  male  and  a  female  department ;  but  the  latter,  which 
has  been  established  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  has  been  the  most 
distinguished.  The  Trustees  propose  shortly  to  abolish  tbe  male  de- 
partment wholly ;  and  concentrate  all  their  efforts,  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  female  department. 

The  present  teachers  in  the  female  department  -^  Miss  Abigail  C» 
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HaaseltiDe,  and  Miss  Sarah  Kimball,  —  have  been  constantly  employed 
in  the  institution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
their  services  will  be  continued.  This  of  itself  is  a  high  commendation 
of  the  school. 

It  would  require  much  time  and  space  to  go  through  with,  and  do 
justice  to  the  course  of  study  required  at  the  Bradford  academy.  It  b 
certainly  enlarged  and  liberal,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  thorough.  Three 
years  are  required  for  its  completion,  although  pupils  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  term.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails, we  may  say  that  the  principal  general  objects  of  the  course  are 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  the  acquisition  of  substantial  practical 
knowledge  —  literary,  moral  and  religious.  It  is  to  make  woman  what 
she  should  be  as  a  mother,  a  teacher,  a  citizen,  and  a  christian. 

We  hope  something  will  be  done  to  render  these  nurseries  of  human 
character  permanent.  If  the  present  able  conductors  of  the  Bradford 
Academy  should  be  removed  by  death  or  otherwise,  what  security  have 
we  that  the  school  —  unendowed,  —  would  not  cease  ?  Ought  a  college 
for  young  men  —  ought  Yale  or  Cambridge  to  be  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  the  popularity  of  a  certain  set  of  teachers  or  professors  ? 
And  yet  every  argument  for  rendering  Tale  or  Cambridge  permanent, 
would  be  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  permanency  of  our  better  sort 
of  female  seminaries. 

The  PsKKSTLVjLifiA  Lyceum. 

The  Report  of  this  Lyceum  to  the  American  or  National  Lyceum,  at 
its  last  session  in  New  York,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  presents,  in  de- 
tail, its  origin,  its  history  and  progress,  and  the  ends  it  proposes  to 
jaccoraplish.  We  hope  to  find  room,  in  our  next,  for  an  abstract  of  the 
Report.  A  partial  account  of  the  character  of  this  Lyceum,  was  given 
in  our  number  for  October  last,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  perfect 
jrepresentation. 

CoMMoir  Schools  im  New  York. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
m€  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  6, 1836.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  120  octavo  pages,  and  contains 
.a  vast  amount  of  valuable  school  statistics. 

There  were  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S34,  10,182  organ- 
ized school  districts ;  annual  reports  were  made  from  9,676  of  these 
schools  to  the  commissioners.  The  schools  had  been  kept  during  an 
jiverage  period  of  eight  months  a  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  instructed  in  them  was  Ml ,401.  The  cost  of  these 
gcbooUf  except  the  expense  of  repairing  school-houses,  is  estimated  at 
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$1,930,981.  To  [my  thif  lum,  9100,000  was  distributed  fh)ni  the  coat- 
mon  school  fund,  and  8100,000  more  raised  by  taxation  on  the  towus. 
The  proportion  of  these  two  sums,  vnited,  to  each  scholar^is  somewhat 
less  than  forty  cents  a  year. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  school  libraries.  Sev- 
eral have  been  comn^need^  and  the  necessary  inquiries  and  preparations 
are  making  in  regard  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  lee  any  indications  of 
care  in  making  a  selection.  A  great  responsibility  devolves  on  those 
who  select  the  books  for  these  libraries.  But  on  this  topic  we  have 
something  to  say  in  a  future  niNBber. 

PaooACis  or  IirsTaucTioir  at  Algieks. 

The  friends  of  humanity  would  scarcely  have  expected,  that  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  wounded  pride  of  a  French  Consul, 
would  lead  to  the  introductioQ  of  European  educatron  and  improvements 
into  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  yet  such  is  the  result  which  Providence 
appears  to  have  in  view.  A  report  from  the  Baron  Pasquier,  Civil  In- 
tendant  of  Algiers,  addressed  to  Mr  Jomard,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
gives  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  the 
places  possessed  by  the  French. 

In  the  city  of  Algiers,  nine  places  of  instruction  are  mentioned  : 

1.  The  first  is  termed  '  The  College  of  Algiers,'  in  which  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  and  French  languages  are  taught,  with  history,  geogra* 
phy,  and  the  mathematics.  It  contains  86i  pupils,  French,  Spanish,^  and 
Italian.  S.  A  course  of  instruction  in  the  Arabic  language,  whieh  is 
gratuitous  for  any  who  choose  to  attend.  &  A  gratuitous  school  of  mu- 
tual instruction  for  the  elementary  branches,  containing  140  pupils, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Maltese  and  natives.  The  number  of  natives 
is  90 ;  all  of  whom,  except  one,  are  Jews.  4.  A  private  school  for  boys 
in  the  elementary  branches,  containing  SS  European  pupils.  6.  Four 
private  schools  for  girls,  containing  lOit  pupils,  of  whom,  40  are  instruct- 
ed gratuitously.  Two  of  these  schools  give  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  needle  work.    Some  of  the  pupils  are  natives. 

Deli  PMraldmy  contains  a  school  for  mutual  instruction,  attended  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  by  39  European  boys  and  38  giris^  Ormm  has 
a  similar  school,  containing  6S  boys,  European  and  natives ;  and  Bono 
two  schools,  with  46  boys  and  93  girls.  These  schools  are  all  gratui^ 
tous,  and  in  the  three  last,  linear  drawing  is  taught  to  the  boys,  and 
needle  work  to  the  girls,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  light  breaking  in  upon  Africa  from  the  West  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  North.  May  the  rays  of  science  and  relU 
gion  soon  reach  its  benighted  interior  I 
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ExAMiNATioir  or  Teachkri  III  Paris. 

The  school  laws  of  France,  now  require  that  every  one  who  wishes  to 
fill  the  office  of  a  teacher,  should  submit  to  an  examination  previous  to  re- 
ceiving a  license.  And  should  not  this  be  required  of  those  who  take  care  of 
the  minds  of  our  children  as  well  as  of  those  who  watch  over  their  bodily 
health  7  Of  370  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
Paris,  only  116,  or  one  third  were  found  capable  of  giving  elementary  in- 
struction and  of  62  who  wished  to  teach  other  branches,  only  15  were  ad- 
mitted. How  many  incompetent  teachers  does  our  negligence  leave  to 
waste  the  time  and  impair  the  very  minds  of  our  children  t  The  Normal 
School  of  Paris,  now  produces  twenty  well  qualified  teachers  annually. 

Teachers'  Associatior  at  Broorltn. 

A  meeting  of  the  male  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  was  held  May  14th,  in  one  of  the  sehool-houses.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  improving  their  respec- 
tive schools.  <  The  result  of  several  hours'  deliberation,'  says  the  Cilixenf 
of  Brooklyn,  <  was  that  a  Teachers^  JisBociatum  or  Lyceum  should  be 
formed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution.' 

During  the  meeting  some  very  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  Prof. 
Haskell,  but  their  length  excludes  them  at  present  from  our  columns. 

Sabbath  Schools  in  Germant. 

As  early  as  the  year  1695,  we  find  the  Sunday  schools  already  intro- 
duced in  Wurtemberg,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  scholars 
every  morning  before  service  recite  psalms,  verses  of  the  Bible,  and 
parts  of  the  catechism.  In  the  year  1739,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  all 
ministers,  to  have  Sunday  and  holy  day  schools  established,  which  dif- 
fered from  those  mentioned  above  in  some  particulars.  All  unmarried 
persons  were  required,  till  their  30th  or  S5th  year,  to  attend,  bring  their 
Bible,  catechism  and  hymn-book  with  them,  repeat  their  whole  course 
of  religious  instruction,  and  enlarge  upon  it.  These  exercises  were  as 
interesting  to  the  congregation  as  useful  to  the  youth,  and  are  fully  re- 
tained till  the  present  day. 

I  scarcely  need  to  add  what  blessings  may  be  derived  from  schools,  in 
a  country  like  Germany,  if  they  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  Prussia,  for  instance,  with  a  population  of  13,038,960,  had 
in  1831,  21,789  conmion  schools,  with  1,917,334  scholars,  and  34,019 
teachers.  There  were  accordingly  147  scholars  for  every  1,000  inhab- 
itants, independent  of  the  gymnasiums,  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  there 
were  124  existing,  with  33,838  scholars,  and  1,334  teachers.  What  a 
great  portion  of  the  community  is,  therefore,  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol and  care  of  Christians,  and  what  good  can  they  not  do,  provided 
they  are  of  the  right  spirit. — Dr  Raueh, 
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Ov  Waitino. 

Mr  Editor  —  I  am  somewhat  anxious  to  know  whether  the  discus- 
sion is  ended  between  your  correspondent  A.  and  Mr  Foster,  on  the 
utility  of  large  text  hand  in  writing.  For  my  own  part,  I  hoped  to  see 
the  subject  kept  up  for  some  time.  I  have  been,  during  much  of  my 
life,  a  country  schoolmaster.  I  was  taught  on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of 
Mr  Foster,  and  commenced  teaching  in  the  same  way.  But  I  never 
wrote  a  good  hand,  and  seldom  made  my  pupils  better  writers  than  their 
master  ;  while  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual who  excelled  both  me  and  them  without  ever  writing  <  coarse 
hand'  at  all ;  or  if  any,  but  very  little.  The  more  I  observecT,  and  ex- 
amined, and  inquired,  the  more  doubtful  I  became  of  the  usefulness  of 
large  text  hand.  I  found,  also,  that  I  was  not  alone ;  but  that  other 
teachers  were  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Indeed,  Mr  Editor,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  fourth,  if  not  one  third  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
teachers  I  have  known  are  among  the  number. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  this  subject  one  of  ver}'  great  importance,  and  I  wish 
you  would  exert  your  influenoe  to  prevent  its  being  so  soon  dropped. 
The  time  and  the  habits  of  our  pupils  are  of  too  much  importance  to 
justify  spending  so  much  time  in  writing,  to  so  little  purpose,  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  do.  If  Mr  Foster's  is  the  true  system  let  us 
know  more  of  it ;  and  let  it  be  extensively  circulated.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  wrong,  and  if  A.,  and  those  who  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  that  he  does,  can  shew  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  think  they  are 
bound  to  do  so.  Yours,  respectfully, 

kv  Old  Txaoher. 

On  Teachivg  Vocal  Music. 

N—  B d,  May  7, 18S6. 

Mr  Editor  —  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you,  to  learn  the  result 
of  my  teaching,  since  I  was  in  the  city  last  autumn,  at  the  Teachers' 
Class,  under  the  instruction  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Webb.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  had  five  adult  schools,  including  330  members  ;  two  juve- 
nile schools,  80  in  number,  all  taught  on  the  Pestalozzian  system.  It 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  people  very  generally. 

The  number  of  lessons  given  to  each  school,  was  34,  and  of  course  their 
knowledge  must  be  very  limited.  I  have  in  contemplation  the  present 
season  three  or  four  juvenile  schools,  which  will  embrace  a  number  of 
the  pupils  that  attended  last  season.  This  new  svstem  is  far  more  in- 
teresting, both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  than  the  old  one,  and  much  more 
beneficial.  Respectfully,  yours,  T.  J.  6. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  is  a  growing  prejudice,  in  the  community,  against  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  on  children,  in  any  case  what- 
ever. So  true  is  this,  that  a  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  se- 
cure obedience  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  the  ferule,  even,  in  one 
of  those  obstinate  cases  which  here  and  there  occur,  would  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation  forever ;  especially  should  he 
adopt  and  pursue  a  rule  which  it  was  once  supposed  was  sanc- 
tioned by  experience— that  of  continuing  the  correction  at  proper 
and  rea8ondl>le  intervals,  till  the  child  submits. 

I  am  far  from  defending  the  frequent  use  of  these  instruments 
of  punishment ;  neither  am  I  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  BiUe,  in 
support  of  their  occasional  use.  The  ^  rod,'  of  which  that  vol- 
ume speaks,  I  conceive  to  mean  no  more  than  the  mearu^  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  sustaining  parental  authority  :  or,  rather, 
it  is  used  as  the  efhblem  of  authority.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  tlie  scriptures  have  left  it  to  ourselves  to 
learn  from  experience  what  modes  of  securing  discipline  are  the 
most  appropriate  and  humane. 

One  object  in  punishing,  whatever  be  the  method,  is  the  pres- 
ent and  future  good  of  the  child.  If  a  little  present  pain,  either 
mental  or  physical,  appears  to  me  likely  to  secure  to  the  child 
an  amount  of  happiness  at  some  future  period,  sufficient  not 
only  to  outweigh  the  pain,  but  even  to  render  it  in  the  end  a 
blessing  to  him,  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  with  which  it 
appears  to  me  I  can  foretel  results,  will  be  my  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  inflicting  it.  But  in  inflicting  either ^  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  public.    On  the  contrary,  h  is  obviously  better  in  all 
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or  nearly  all  instances,  that  it  should  be  in  private.  The  de* 
gradation  to  which  it  is  justly  feared  by  many  that  corpi>rHl 
punishment  will  reduce  a  child,  is  the  result  alone  of  such  pun- 
ishments as  are  inflicted  publicly. 

On  this  subject  generally,  1  am  confident  much  error  prevails. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  are  defended  with  a  zeal  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  intemperate.  In  the  latest  but  one  of  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  the  United  States,  (a 
report  which  I  regard  as  among  the  most  valuable  documents  ever 
produced  in  this  or  any  other  country,)  is  one  conclusion  which 
appears  to  me  hasty,  because  not  warranted  by  the  fiicts.  That 
the  language  of  facts  rather  than  of  theories,  on  this  subject 
and  every  other,  should  be  regarded,  I  cheerfully  admit ;  but 
let  us  not  mistake  concerning  what  that  language  is.  The  par- 
agraph of  the  Report  to  which  I  refer,  is  as  follows  : 

'  An  opinion  has  existed  extensively,  that  the  rod  may  he  du- 
pensed  with  in  the  government  of  children.  We  learn  no  such 
thing  from  the  history  of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
prisons  tenanted  by  those  who  were  not  resolutely  ond  thor- 
oughly corrected  in  childhood.  And,  if  there  is  any  one  troth 
deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  a  laborious  examination  of 
many  persons  who  have  fallen  into  crime,  it  is  this  :  '^  He  that 
spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ;  but  be  that  loveth  him,  chas- 
teneth  him  betimes." ' 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  hasty  inference  from  facts,  I 
believe  here  is  an  example  of  it.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  of  cor- 
recting a  child  *  resolutely  and  thoroughly,'  without  the  rod  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  this  correction  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  drawn  from  another  paragraph  of  the  Report, 
where  we  are  told  that  prisoners  often  say,  'We  should  never 
have  been  here,  if  we  had  done  as  our  fathers  and  mothers 
told  us.'  That  is,  the  ofject  of  correction  is  to  produce  obedi- 
ence. 

Now  are  we  to  say,  that  obedience  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  use  of  the  rod  in  any  case  ?  No  one  will  tak€  this 
ground  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  complete  obedience  is 
very  often  secured  by  other  means. 

The  language  of  the  Report,  then,  must  mean  something 
else.  What  is  it?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  doctrine  which 
appears  upon  the  face  of  it  is  this.  The  multitude  who  have 
fallen  into  crime,  through  disobedience  to  parents,  should  have 
been  saved  by  the  use  of  the  rod.  Now  there  are  thousands  of 
children  who  are  wholly  obedient  without  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. Suppose  these  children  had  been  neglected,  and  had 
figillen  into  disobedience  and  crime.     Might  they  not  then  have 
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said,  with  equal  truth,  '  we  should  never  have  been  here,  if  we 
had  done  as  our  lathers  and  mothers  told  us  ?'  But  would  this 
have  proved  that  they  fell  for  want  of  the  rod  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  rod  has  not  been  used  as  the  case  now  stands  ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  fallen. 

It  is  obedience  we  want.  The  means  of  producing  it  are 
quite  another  thing.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  begin  early, 
bodily  punishment  of  any  kind,  is  rarely  required  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  But  the  rod  has  been  an  important  agent  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  society.  The  law  was  necessary 
before  grace.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  gospel  shall  have 
its  intended  influence,  will  the  terrors  of  the  law  be  rendered 
unnecessary. ''^  I'hat  a  large  proportion  of  state  criminals  might 
have  been  saved, by  early  obedience,  I  fully  believe ;  and  that 
had  this  obedience  been  secured  —  as  no  doubt  in  a  va^t  ma- 
jority of  instances  it  might  have  been,  —  before  they  were  a 
year  old,  blows  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  even  inju*^ 
rious. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  this  subject  properly  regarded.  Mankind 
are  prone  to  extremes.  From  the  injudicious  use  of  a  good 
thing,  they  often  go  quite  to  the  extreme  of  discarding  it. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  to  my  own  apprehension,  than  that  a 
few  cases  occur,  where  it  is  indispensable  to  inflict  bodily  pain. 
It  should,  indeed,  be  a  last  resort,  like  the  amputation  of  a 
limb.  It  should  be  done  only  when  the  mental  or  moral  salva- 
tion of  the  child  seems  to  depend  upon  the  measure.  As  in 
the  case  of  amputation  to  save  the  body,  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  a  very  unskilful  operation  is  usually  worse  than 
none ;  and  that  the  most  successful  is  never  entirely  without 
danger. 

When  it  comes  to  pass  that  physical  punishment  appears  to 
be  indispensable,  I  should  n6t  hesitate  long  in  regard  to  the 
mode.  For  in  spite  of  every  prejudice,  I  prefer  a  very  small 
rod  to  all  other  instruments  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  were  the 

*  TliA  advocates  ofcorpornl  punishment  believe  that  its  tendency,  when  judi- 
ciously administered,  is  to  ttubaue  the  wayward  feelings  of  the  child  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  chastisement ;  but  the  author  of  this  article  seems  to  tttribute  to 
it  an  efficacy  far  more  enduring.  His  argument,  if  we  mistake  not,  implies 
that  corporal  chastisement  in  one  generation,  will  lend  to  render  the  next  ^en- 
eration  more  docih;,  and,  of  course,  less  in  need  of  similar  inflictions.  If  this  it 
sound  philosophy,  it  is  certainly  becoming  in  the  unruly  t>oys  of  the  present 
generation  to  submit  more  clieerfully  lo  the  smart  which  they  feel  for  their  de- 
linquencies ;  and  to  ronsole  themsefves  with  the  thought  that  they  are  suffering 
lor  the  benofit  of  pn«t«»ri!y! 

The  conclusion  drawn' by  the  writer  from  the  consideration  of  the  different 
intentions  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  may  not  appear  to  every  mind  perfectly 
satiMfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  gospel,  with  all  its  gracious  offers,  appeals  not 
only  to  oiir  hopes,  but  to  our  fetrs. — Ed. 
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ferule ;  and,  generally,  I  think  it  preferable  even  to  that.  Bat 
my  views  of  its.  utility  are  not  founded  on  a  literal  interpretation 
of  a  few  verses  of  scripture.  The  latter,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, was  obviously  intended  to  lay  down  principles^  rather 
than  modes  of  executing  punishment.  I  speak  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  gospel  dispensation  more  particularly  ;  though  even 
the  laws  of  Muses  are  not  always  de5nite.  Who  does  not  know 
that  crimes  sometimes  occurred  for  which  a  punishment  was 
inflicted,  the  manner  of  which  was  left  so  indefinite  that  the 
particular  direction  of  the  supreme  magistrate  was  at  once 
sought?  Again;  what  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
capital  punishment  will  shed  the  blood,  literally,  of  every  crim- 
inal who  has  shed  the  blood  of  others  ? 

On  this  point,  I  would  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  that 
common  sense  which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  christian  society. 
If  bodily  pain  were  regarded  as  indispensable  to  cure  a  mental 
or  moral  disease,  I  would  endeavor  so  to  apply  it,  as  might  be 
most  likely  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  way,  my  purpose;  and 
with  the  least  permanent  injury  to  the  offender.  J3ut  to  this 
end,  I  certainly  should  not  willingly  endanger  those  organs 
usually  called  the  'vitaP  organs:  the  brain,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  &c.  I  would  not  strike  the  head,  either 
with  the  hand  or  with  any  other  instrument.  I  would  not  use 
means  which  would  produce  much  concussion  of  any  of  the  in- 
terns! orgftns  whatever.  Nor  would  I  use  any  instrument 
which  would  bruise  the  muscles,  or  in  the  slightest  manner  ex- 
pose the  senses — the  eye  or  the  ear  especially. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  I  would  confine  myself 
to  the  skin,  as  the  place  of  correction  ;  and  to  the  use  of  the  rod 
or  rattan,  as  the  instrument. 

If,  then,  in  any  instance,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  order  to 
save  the  mind  or  soul  from  great  or  pennanent  injury,  whether 
near  or  remote,  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  clayey 
tenement  which  these  nobler  parts  of  the  being  inhabit,  and 
which  is  intended  as  their  servant,  let  us  select  the  proper  time, 
place  and  instrument.  Usually  the  best  time  is  immediately 
afler  the  offence  which  is  supposed  to  require  it,  provided  the 
criminal  is  in  health,  and  btith  he  and  ourselves  are  perfectly 
cool  and  dispassionate.  Better  wait  two  days,  however,  than 
manifest  an  impniper  temper.  Generally,  too,  I  think  the  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  privately. 

Let  me  once  more  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  frequent  chastisement  with  the  rod.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that 
if  parents  were  wise  enough  to  begin  ria:ht  in  early  infancy,  it 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  dvilization  and  Christianity  be 
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almost  unnecessary.  But  some  parents  are  not  judicious  ;  and 
though  it  seems  hard  that  the  child  should  be  obliged  to  suffer 
for  the  early  neglect  or  positive  errors  of  parents,  yet  this  is 
the  universal  lot  of  humanity.  We  every  where  sufler  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  account  of  the  errors  of  others.  If 
there  is  no  other  apparent  way  of  saving  a  child  *s  character  from 
great  future  injury,  but  by  inflicting  on  him  a  small  amount  of 
present  pain,  should  1  not  be  justified  in  inflicting  it,  even  if  I 
had  inadvertently  led  him  to  commit  the  veiy  deed  for  which 
punishment  was  required  ?  If  by  accident,  or  carelessness,  or 
want  of  reflection,  f  should  involve  a  fellow  being  in  such  a 
situation,  that  nothing  but  amputation  would  save  his  life,  ought 
I  not  to  be  willing  and  desirous  he  should  submit  to  this  severe 
surgical  operation  ?  A. 


( For  tlM  Anmli  of  KdncatlMio 
8ELF.DIRECTI0N  AFTER  MATURITY. 

[Mr  Editor — I  intended,  as  you  know,  to  make  the  following  th« 
clo^iing  article  on  Self-Diebctioit;  but  I  comply  cheerfully  with  your 
requesit  to  divide  my  manuscript  into  two  parts,  for  the  reasons  you  men- 
tioned, except  on^ —  which  I  believe  was  not  your  own,  —  viz.  that  Um§ 
articles  are  not  intereUing,  My  own  opinion  is,  that  every  number  of 
your  work  should  have  at  least  one  long  article  of  a  dozen  pages.  Longt 
not  because  mere  length  has  value — but  because  full  and  elaborate 
discussion  requires  space.  Long  articles,  if  they  are  made  long  because 
they  are  full  and  elaborate,  will  be  more  interesting  than  you  can  poaai^ 
bly  make  page  after  page  of  icrapa,  be  they  as  good  scrapfl  as  can  be 
culled  from  all  English  literature.  Scraps  may  catch  a  glance,  but  they 
do  not  fix  the  attention,  even  at  the  time  —  certainly  tbey  do  aot  ta  at- 
tention and  urge  reflection  over  and  over  again,  to  the  fifth  and  even  the 
tenth  revision.  If  they  excite  iniereit,  it  is  an  interest  which  a  glance 
can  satisfy;  an  interest  which  a  moment  can  evaporate ;  and  not  the  in- 
terest which  renaains  and  grows.  If  they  interest,  by  engaging  the  mo- 
mentary glance,  long  articles  must  needs  be  dull,  to  those  who  have  only 
power  to  glance.  They  who  will  not  read  them  may,  because  they  must, 
call  them  dull.  Piercing  were  they,  to  the  'dividing  asunder  of  the  sool 
and  spirit,*  they  would  be  still  dull,  to  those  who  glancing  only,  would 
not  suffer  their  entrance  among  'the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart' 
Long-  artieles  you  must  have  —  good,  indeed,  as  well  as  long ;  treotuei, 
not  scraps  —  such  as  glancen  will  call  dull,  but  such  as  readers  will  find 
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penetrating  the  recease*  of  their  inindAi  These,  after  all,  will  prove  yow 
most  interesting  anicles — will  interest  all  that  will  read  and  poader 
them  —  will  interest  none  that  glance  them. 

These  articles  on  Self-direction,  then,  are  they  interesting?  They  cer- 
tainly have  interested  the  wrker.  They  certainly  have  not  interested 
those  who  have  not  resd  them;  nor  would  they  if  they  were  a  thousand 
times  better  than  they  are.  Thocte  who  will  read  them,  we  will  venture 
to  8ay,  will  be  interested,  deeply  interested,  if  not  in  the  pages  tbeni- 
selves,  at  least  in  the  current  of  their  own  reflections  —  in  those  recollec- 
tions of  their  own  history,  in  those  anticipations  of  their  own  futurity, 
which  will  flow  rapidly  by  the  side  of  our  dull  and  torpid  stream.  Tho 
very  word  —  Self-direction!  —  what  interest  in  the  very  word,  again 
and  again  glanced,  even  by  the  eye  of  the  reader!  The  attribute  of  a  be- 
ing springing  up  from  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  infancy  —  growing 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  hi*  strength;  expanding  under 
the  fostering  care  of  parents  and  teachers,  until  it  starts  forth  on  the 
boundless  course  of  mature  life,  guiding  to  the  high  destiny  of  an  immor- 
tal spirit!  Self-direction !  the  very  word  calls  forth  sublime  and  bound- 
less thought.     Happy  shall  we  be,  if  we  may  assist  in  the  attainment.] 

Sklf-direction  is  the  natural  state  of  mature  life.  Without 
it,  man  is  at  variance  with  his  condition  and  circumstances ;  has 
lost  the  advantages  of  infancy  and  childhood,  without  accepting 
the  advantages  of  manhood.  He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  early  guides,  without  acquiring  the  capacity  of  guiding 
himself.  If  his  incapacity  regard  the  common  business  of  life, 
he  is  an  idler  and  a  vagabond  ;  and  regarding  any  course  proper 
to  a  man,  it  so  far  unmans  him,  makes  him  an  aimless,  shiiUess 
thing,  without  the  bloom  of  youth,  or  the  fruit  of  manhood  ;  in 
proportion  to  the  lack  of  self-direction,  so  far  destitute  of  the 
proper  attributes  of  a  man. 

But  if  self-direction  be  the  natural  state  of  mature  life,  then 
must  it  also  be  the  state  most  easily  attained  and  preserved ;  the 
condition  and  circumstances  roust  urge  and  aid  the  attainment. 
So  in  fact  it  is.  All  other  direction  ceases,  or  is  foimd  unsuit- 
able and  unavailing ;  while  indirection  or  misdirection  is  wretch- 
edness and  ruin.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  whether  he  can  do 
it  well  or  not,  the  man  is  urged  incessandy  to  decide  and  act  for 
himself.  The  necessity  answers  in  no  small  degree  its  purpose, 
in  regard  to  those  labors  which  are  indispensable  for  subsistence ; 
and  men  at  large  are  found  going  to  their  daily  employments,  in 
some  degree  self-directed,  under  the  influence  of  their  condition 
and  circumstances.  I'he  necessity  is  scarcely  less  urgent  in  be- 
half of  all  the  self-direction  required  for  our  whole  well-bein^ : 
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for  the  improvement  of  all  our  capabilities  is  involved  in  a  due 
regard  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career,  every  youth  finds  himself  in  urgent  need  of  more  know- 
ledge and  more  skill,  while  every  turn  of  affairs  renews  and  in- 
creases the  demand ;  arid  eVery  anticipation  of  the  future  pre- 
sents emergencies  to  be  wisely  met,  only  by  means  of  knowledge 
and  skill  prepared  beforehand.  The  difficulties  are  so  great  and 
so  frequently  recurring,  that  the  tnind  would  be  crushed  by 
them,  did  not  youth  possess  an  elasticity  of  spirits,  a  buoy- 
ancy of  hope,  which  fits  it  to  make  the  difficulties  of  early  Ufc 
the  means  of  acquiring  self-direction.  Thus,  early  discourage- 
ments and  difficulties  become  the  proper  meanjs  of  acquiring 
early  self-direction  —  the  disadvantage  the  greatest  advantage. 
Inexperienced  maturity  finds  its  best  opportunity  amidst  all 
that  is  new  and  all  that  is  difficult,  where  knowledge  and  skill 
fail  —  at  the  point  of  utmost  need.  Emerging  from  schools  and 
apprenticeships  and  academies  and  colleges,  past  attainments  are 
never  found  sufficient  for  the  urgent  purposes  of  life  —  the  im- 
pulse received  is  not  adequate  for  daily  direction ;  but  new 
knowledge,  new  skill,  new  impulse,  is  every  day  required.  A 
new  commander  is  necessary — warily,  wisely,  decisively  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacated  place,  —  in  order  that  the  voyage  may  proceed 
with  prosperity. 

It  is  a  wonder,  such  being  the  tendency  of  our  condition  and 
circumstances,  that  self-direction  is  not  found  on  a  higher  scale, 
and  with  a  wider  range,  than  is  wont  to  be  found  in  society. 
Strange  that  man,  who  yielded  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  his 
infant  state,  should  fail  so  far  when  he  has  reached  his  maturity ! 
—  that  he  should  be  at  fault  with  his  proper  nature  and  condi- 
tion chiefly  when  he  has  become  a  man.  One  explanation  of 
the  defect  of  self -direction  after  maturity,  may  be  found  in  the 
nobleness  of  that  natu^  with  which  he  is  at  length  completely 
endowed.  Man  is  a  self-directing  being;  and  of  course  too 
noble  to  have  his  proper  excellence  secured  by  any  condition  and 
circumstances  whatever.  He  is  no  machine,  to  go  of  course, 
because  he  stands  in  some  certain  relation  to  wind  or  water. 
He  is  no  mere  animal,  endowed  with  instinct  invariably  true  to 
its  natural  occasions:  but  a  man  —  a  being  of  will  and  choice* 
Self-direction  may  be  assumed,  but  it  cannot  be  given  or  com- 
pelled. It  cannot  be  the  necessary  result  of  any  condition  and 
circumstances,  because  it  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
at  the  very  opportunity,  at  the  very  point  of  advantage,  and 
under  the  urgency  of  necessity,  self-direction  may  fail  altogether, 
cr  sink  to  a  low  scale,  and  confine  itself  to  a  most  limited  range; 
r.evertii<.lesS|  giving  signs  of  the  nobler  nature  to  which  the  mao 
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is  faithless.  Myriads  in  their  very  torpidity  and  inacticm,  in  their 
utter  indirection  and  misdirection,  give  token  of  a  nature  too 
noble  to  be  passively  impelled ;  indicate  an  inward  honor  which 
roocks  external  aids  and  force,  until,  self-moved,  it  assumes  its 
native  and  noble  prerogative.  Even  so  the  unwilling  bird  is  not 
forced  on  high,  by  the  air  or  the  wind,  or  by  projectiwi  from  the 
hand  of  man,  but  rises  and  soars  by  an  impulse  within,  befitting 
the  outward  conditions  for  its  flight.  If  man  will  not  plume  his 
own  wings  and  soar  olofl,  he  will  not  rise  self-directed  in  his 
course  —  yet  even  in  his  chosen  grovelling,  will  he  manifest  the 
noble  nature  which  he  makes  inmate  with  the  dust. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  errors  of  early  edu- 
cation, which  pervert  the  preparatory  opportunity.  Each  period 
of  life,  if  not  perverted,  prepares  for  the  next  —  infancy  for  child- 
hood, and  both  for  maturity,  —  if  the  opportunity  have  feir 
scope.  But  in  either  case,  the  opportunity  may  be  so  restrained 
by  over-care,  or  so  spoiled  by  mistaken  care,  as  that  the  natural 
preparations  for  the  succeeding  stage  may  not  be  made.  If  a 
mother,  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  her  infant,  restrains  all 
his  spontaneous  attempts  to  learn  to  walk,  and  forever  leads  or 
supports  him  lest  he  should  fall,  —  if  she  will  not  let  him  have 
his  fair  '  pitch  and  tumble,'  a  thousand  times  over,  and  his  own 
self-moved  and  self-determined  recovery,  —  if  she  will  not  let  him 
fall  when  he  will,  and  '  pick  himself  up  again,'  —  long,  long  must 
it  be,  if  ever,  before  she  will  be  delighted  with  his  bold  and 
manly  step,  intermingled  with  his  infantile  gambols.  Nor  less  — 
if  parents  and  teachers  will  be  eyes  and  ears  to  their  pupils  ;  yes, 
and  attention  and  memory  and  thought  and  direction  and  govern- 
ment, —  must  it  be  true  that  those  pupils  will  not  have  the  fiadr  use 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  will  not  possess  their  own  powers  of  mind, 
or  be  fairly  prepared  to  *be  for  themselves,'  to  go  forward  self- 
directed  and  self-governed  in  the  path  in  which,  hitherto,  they 
have  been  moved  and  guided  by  powers  without  them  rather 
than  within. 

Just  education  must  be  conducive  to  self-direction;  we  had 
almost  said  must  ensure  it.  The  care  of  the  family  and  school, 
when  according  to  nature^  must  aid  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  every  faculty  —  the  acquisition  of  every  endowment 
necessary  in  the  successive  periods  of  human  life;  whether  in 
infancy,  for  obedient  and  studious  childhood ;  or  in  childhood 
and  youth,  for  self-directing  maturity ;  or  in  early  maturity,  for 
the  government  and  direction  of  the  young  who  rise  up  around 
us  ;  or  amidst  that  two-fold  employment,  self-direction  and  the 
direction  of  others,  for  the  ripened  wisdom  and  the  rich  fruitfiil- 
ness  of  a  green  old  age.    If  manhood  is  not  self-directing  in 
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society  at  lai^,  it  is  partly  because  infancy,  childhood  and  youth 
are  not  trained  according  to  nature. 

it  is  not,  however,  our  present  object  to  illustrate  the  causes 
of  the  fa  lure  of  selfndirection,  but  where  it  Jaih  to  promote  the 
recovery  or  the  improvement  of  that  proper  endowment  of  the 
man.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  meet  our  young  friend,  or  our 
old  one,  (for  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  or  extend  tlie  work  of 
self-direction),  at  the  point  where  he  discovers,  contrary  to  the 
whole  experient*e  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  his  mind  has 
become  retrograde,  or  stationary,  or  sluggish,  and  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  show  how,  with  more  than  his  early  success,  he  may 
now  direct  himself;  how  he  may  revive  and  invigorate  his  dor- 
mant powers,  and  renew,  and  more  than  renew  the  improvements 
of  his  first  years  of  life. 

We  have  already,  we  trust,  made  some  progress  towards  what 
we  now  propose.  We  cannot  conceive  any  better  introduction 
to  *  self-direction  after  maturity,'  than  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-direction,  as  they  are  manifest  when  aided  by  the 
instinct  and  activity  and  subordination  of  infiuicy  and  childhood. 
We  are  to  deal  with  the  mafij  after  the  expirience  in  his  whole 
earlier  life  of  principles  which  may  form  the  ground  of  his  future 
progress,  which  may  make  him  self-directing,  as  much  as  he  was 
when  moved  by  instinct  and  activity  and  the  authority  of  others. 
Now  that  he  has  become  '  his  own  man,*  we  have  only  to  require 
that  he  cnniivue  the  work  already  more  or  less  successfully  begun ; 
that  he  now  submit  himself  to  the  methods  found  or  forced  upon 
his  infancy  and  childhood,  that  he  may  indeed  become  and  prove 
himself  a  man.  Every  man,  if  he  will,  may  find  sown  and  spring- 
ing up  within  himself,  the  seeds  of  self-direction.  IiCt  him 
cherish  the  germ  already  springing  up  in  his  own  bosom ;  and 
though  feeble,  it  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  bear  fruit. 
At  this  point,  where  all  depends  on  himself,  and  where  his  own 
self  may  miss  all  or  secure  all,  advice  has  place ;  and  such  as 
seems  best,  from  our  own  observation  and  experience,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give.  We  confine  ourselves,  in  this  short  article,  to  the 
following : — 

Self-direction  must  be  decidedly  and  definitely  auumed  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  oj  his  whole  man,  as  it  is  wont  to  be 
toith  regard  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary  affairs.  There  can  be 
no  self- direction  without  deliberate  and  vigorous  decision.  The 
government  which  has  been  resigned  by  parents  and  teachera, 
must  now  be  undertaken  by  one's  self.  True,  you  may  assume 
the  command,  and  yet  prove  a  weak,  undecided,  vacillating  gov- 
ernor ;  but  if  you  do  not  assume  it,  there  will  thenceforth  be  no 
government,  no  discretion,  no  progress  at  all.    Other  prindplet 
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were  safficient,  but  have  now  failed.  Instinct  and  mere  love  of 
action  will  be  hereafter  at  fault,  and  you  will  not  float  as  you  did 
in  infancy,  steadily,  rapidly  and  well-directed,  towards  an  unde- 
signed port.  Long  since,  you  reached  the  end  of  that  voyage, 
and  set  forth  again  under  the  government  of  others,  most  useful 
for  the  time ;  and  you  have  been  brought  on  well,  it  may  be,  to 
your  maturity,  when  fiom  necessity  they  have  parted  with  you, 
and  left  you  henceforth  to  plan  and  guide  your  own  voyage,  to 
undertake  the  more  difficult  and  all-important  course  of  adult  life. 
Henceforth  nothing  can  lie  done  for  you,  without  you.  None 
but  yourself  can  now  take  charge  of  the  outward  bound  vessel ; 
can  provide  the  stores,  the  securities,  and  the  guides  ;  can  give 
impulse  and  direction  to  your  course.  You  must  phn  for  your- 
self, arrange  for  yourself,  decide  for  yourself,  move  yourself, 
guide  yourself.  You  are  not  an  infant  now,  nor  a  child,  but  a 
man,  and  must  go  forth  and  go  onward,  self-determined  and 
self-impelled.  Here  then  we  say,  assume  definitely  and  decid- 
edly the  work  of  self-direction.  Resolve,  amidst  the  first  diffi- 
culties and  trials  of  maturity,  and  at  each  new  difficulty  and  trial. 
After  discovering  that  no  person  is  capable,  of  advising  your 
course,  or  even  any  single  movement  of  that  course  —  because 
no  one  can  know  you  or  your  circumstances  as  you  know  them, 
— resolve  deliberately,  decidedly,  that  you  will  take  all  due 
measures  for  guiding  yourself  wisely.  Concentrate  your  mind 
upon  this  one  purpose  —  ^  f  will  look  to  the  bottom  of  all  sub- 
jects in  regard  to  which  I  am,  or  expect  to  be,  called  to  act ;  and 
endeavor  to  have  all  my  acquaintance  with  them  real  knowledge, 
and  will  endeavor  so  to  train  and  order  my  faculties,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  use  that  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.'  Such  a 
resolution  actually  formed,  wrought  into  the  very  principles  of 
the  mind,  and  you  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  occasions  and  mo- 
tives of  study ;  you  will  never  cease  to  possess  the  power  of  self- 
direction,  or  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  improvement.  We 
would  say,  were  it  not  that  we  do  not  show  the  good  results  as 
we  could  wish,  that  this  very  resolution  above  was  forced  upon 
ourselves  twentyseven  years  ago.  by  the  necessities  of  our  own 
early  life  —  the  impossibility  of  finding,  excepting  ourselves,  a 
guide  to  our  maturity.  It  has  been  ever  on  record  and  in 
memory,  from  that  day  to  this,  giving  some  power  of  self-direc* 
lion,  amidst  all  the  infirmities  and  difficulties  of  a  varied  life. 
We  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we  have  found  too  certain  an 
advantage  in  the  deliberate  and  recorded  resolution,  too  much 
steadiness  and  constancy  in  purpose  and  pursuit,  however  small 
the  advance  we  have  made,  not  to  recommend  that  self-direction 
be  decidedly  and  definitely  assumed,  amidst  the  first  occaaioDS 
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of  mature  life.  Advice,  counael,  of  those  older  and  more  experi^ 
enced.than  themselves,  is  certainly  to  be  sought,  modestly,  hum- 
bly, by  the  young ;  and  to  be  modestly  and  humbly  considered, 
but  must  not  be  blindly  followed,  if  they  wish  to  take  the  right 
course,  or  to  acquire  the  power  of  guiding  themselves  along  the 
whole  path  of  life.  Those  only  who  have  to  walk  in  them  can 
be  expected  to  '  ponder  their  path,'  so  that  all  their  ways  may  be 
established.  We  would  say  to  the  young,  Never  disregard  ad- 
vice,  and  be  as  sure  never  to  take  it,  until  you  have  thoroughly 
conadered  it,  and  unless  it  corresponds  with  your  own  deliberate 
decisirm.  It  is  better  toerr  after  your  own  best  efibrts  to  deter- 
mine, than  to  follow  the  counsel  of  even  a  wise  friend,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  be  slighter  than  your  own, 
and  who  can  only  have  given  the  thought  of  a  moment  to  what 
has  occupied  your  thoughts  foi*  days,  months,  or  years.  If 
you  err  in  single  instances,  the  effort  to  decide  for  yourself  will 
gradually  train  you  to  self-direction,  and  you  will,  if  not  at 
twentyone,  by  thirty  or  forty,  become  at  length  a  man.  He 
who  at  two  score  is  at  length  a  nan,  will  not  live  in  vain  —  will 
not  fail  in  his  lot  to  serve  his  day  and  generation. 


1  For  the  AniMli  nf  EdooUlM.l 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Mr  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  were  ad- 
verted to,  in  a  former  number.     I  will  now  come  to  particukra. 

Out  of  thirtyfive  or  forty  pupils  I  had  three  or  four  who  came 
to  learn  the  alphabet.  'J'hese  were  seated  on  the  lower  seats, 
usually  near  the  middle  of  the  room ;  and,  during  the  first  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  day,  were  destitute  of  any  empbyment.  All 
they  were  permitted  to  do,  was  to  '  sit  still,'  '  fold  up  their  arms,' 
'  avoid  playing  and  whispering,'  and  '  hear  the  rest.' 

How  much  they  were  edified  by  hearing  the  exercises  of  the 
older  pupils,  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  determine.  As  for 
the  other  requirements,  they  were  doubtless  very  well,  could  the 
little  fellows  have  lived  up  to  them.  But  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  room  warm,  the  heat, was  sometimes  very  great  in  the 
central  part  of  it  —  I  mean  in  the  centre  and  front,  where  the 
smaller  pupils  were  usually  placed,  —  and  it  required  no  litde 
share  of  philosophy  to  sit  perfectly  still  for  an  hour  or  more, 
under  such  circumstances. 

When  an  hour  and  a  half  bad  been  expended  on  the  older 
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pupils,  it  came  in  turn  to  hear  the  little  ones.  One  at  a  time, 
they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  me.  What's  that  ?  said 
I,  pointing  to  A  ;  —  not  the  small  a,  such  as  is  usually  seen,  but 
the  capital,  —  What's  that  ?  This  he  happened  to  know  some- 
thing of;  so  after  casting  a  side  glance  on  the  school,  in  order 
to  discover  how  many  eyes  were  upon  him,  he  ventured,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  to  falter  its  name.  Pointing  to  B,  I  proceeded 
—  What's  that  ?  B.  What's  that  ?  C.  What's  that  >  By 
this  time  he  had  reached  a  region  of  hooks  and  crooks,  where 
he  began  to  be  in  doubt.  So  I  pronounced  the  letter  for  Tiim, 
and  he  repeated  it  after  me.  Thus  I  went  through  with  the 
column  of  capitals  without  any  serious  difficulty ;  after  which, 
my  pupil  having  ended,  as  he  began,  with  a  regular  obeisance, 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat. 

I  had  not  learned,  at  this  time,  the  importance  of  employing 
small  children  in  school ;  and  that  to  sit  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time  with  nothing  to  do,  was  as  painful  to  them  as  it  would  have 
been  to  adults,  and  more  so.  I  had  not  learned  that  it  was 
better  to  teach  them  first  in  order,  before  they  had  becoma  fa- 
tigued and  wretched  in  body  and  mind,  by  a  long  season  of 
confinement  —  or  rather  of  imprisonment.  I  had  not  discov- 
ered —  and  how  should  [  have  made  the  discovery  ?  —  that  it 
is  best  to  teach  the  small  letters  before  the  capitals  ;  to  teach 
the  pupils  in  classes,  rather  than  singly  ;  and  to  present  a  very 
small  number  of  the  letters  — instead  of  the  whole  twentysix, — 
at  a  single  lesson.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  I  had 
made  the  still  higher  discovery,  that  it  greatly  accelerates  pro- 
gress, in  these  cases,  to  give  each  pupil,  at  suitable  times,  a  slate 
and  pencil,  and  encourage  him  to  write  the  letters  at  the  same 
time  he  is  learning  them.  One  discovery  I  had  made,  which 
was,  that  something  was  gained  by  saying  to  the  pupil,  when 
his '  turn*  came  ;  *  You  may  come  and  read  ;'  instead  of  using  the 
imperative  mood,  as  had  been  done  from  time  immemorial ;  aod 
I  had  even  gone  a  step  further,  and,  daring  as  the  innovation 
was,  had  found  it  useful  to  go  to  the  pupil ,  and  teach  him  at 
his  own  seat,  instead  of  sitting  still  in  my  chair  of  state,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  come  like  a  culprit,  half  dead  with  timidity,  and 
stand  before  the  master. 

Most  of  my  abecedarians,  '  learned  their  letters,'  I  believe,  in 
the  course  of  three  months  ;  but  I  hardly  know  how.  I  some* 
times  wonder,  that  pupib  in  such  circumstances,  ever  beoome 
able  to  read  at  all.  But  they  do.  In  the  progress  of  three  or 
four  months,  or  at  most  in  six  or  eight  —  two  terms,  —  tbej 
usually  get  into  words  of  one  syllable  ;  sometimes  farther.  So 
that  though  they  k>se,  by  our  ignorance  of  the  true  principles 
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^md  methods  of  teaching,  at  least  three  fourths  of  their  time  at 
the  lea^  ;  but  this  is  not  so  bad  as  it  would  be  to  lose  the  whole 
of  it. 

In  teaching  spelling,  my  practice  was  as  follows.  On  open- 
ing the  school,  1  used  to  assign  to  each  doss,  a  spelling  lesson^ 
consisting  always  of  such  or  such  a  table,  or  so  many  pages,  or 
a  certain  number  of  columns  ;  and  require  thorn  to  study  them  ; 
that  is,  read  them  over  in  a  low  whisper,  or  mentally.  Some- 
times I  was  in  the  habit  of  tasking  them ;  saying  that  they  must 
study  the  lesson  over  a  certain  number  of  times  —  perhaps  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty.  And,  in  a  lew  instances,  1  used  to  encour- 
age them  to  compete  with  each  other,  by  ascertaining  who  could 
soonest  study  his  lesson  tlHt>ugh  a  certain  number  of  times. 

On  being  called  up  to  «pell,  the  class  were  required  to  read 
or  study  the  lesson  aloud  ;  pronouncing,  distinctly,  every  letter 
and  syllable.  Each  pupil  read  two  words  at  a  time.  Wheo 
through  I  pronounced  a  word  to  each, beginning  with  the  pupil  at 
the  head,  and  requiring  him  to  spell  it.  If  he  spelled  it  correctly, 
I  pronounced  the  next  word  to  another  pupil ;  if  not,  the  sec- 
ond scholar —  or  the  first  who  could  do  it,  —  siielled  it,  and 
*  went  op/  that  is,  took  the  place  of  the  first,  at  the  head  of  the 
class.  But  I  need  not  describe  the  system  of '  going  up,'  for  it 
is  probably  weU  known  to  nearly  every  individual  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

My  lessons  in  spelling  were  usually  long,  and  I  pronounced 
the  words  very  rapidly, and  required  each  pupil  to  spell  without 
much  hesitation  and  with  equal  rapidity.  The  longer  lesson 
v^e  could  go  over  in  the  time  alloted  to  the  exercise,  the  more 
progress  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  made.  How  often  1  have 
boasted  that  we  spelled  more,  in  our  school,  than  in  any  otiier 
school  in  the  town !  All  this,  too,  without  much  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  performed  the  task.  It  is  true  I  liked 
to  have  them  spell  weH  ;  but,  after  all,  I  made  quality^  in  this 
exercise;  wholly  secondary  to  quantity. 

As  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  so  in  teaching  spelling,  I  made 
one  or  two  innovations.  Although  I  proceeded  in  the  beaten 
track  of  my  predecessors,  yet  it  occurred  to  me,  one  day,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  my  pupils  read  aloud  their  spelUng  les- 
sons before  they  studied  them,  than  afterward  ;  because,  in  this 
way,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  study  every  word  correctly. 
So  chat  instead  of  reading  a  lesson  after  it  had  been  studied,  and 
when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  spelling  it,  we  used  always  to 
read  it,  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  next  preceding.  This  was 
<]uite  an  innovation,  I  assure  you,  for  those  days  ;  trifling  as  it 
may  now  seem  to  many  of  my  readers;  and  .though  a  thing 
30 
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which  in  itself  will  not  be  regarded  as  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, it  may  lead  thinking  teachers  to  investigate  their  own 
inetliods,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  Ihey  may  not,  in 
many  instances,  still  be  defective  ;  and  whether  they  might  not 
make,  in  every  department  of  instruction,  more  or  less  of  improve- 
ment. And  tliough  many  seem  to  suppose  that  they  have 
already  reached  the  utmost  extent  of  real  improvement,  and  that 
all  beyond  is  mere  innovation,  may  not  tlie  time  come  when 
they  will  look  back  upon  their  present  course,  and  regard  it  as 
rx>mparatively  childish  and  irrational,  as  I  now  deem  my  first 
oflorts  ? 

But  r  must  proceed  to  reading.  I  have  said,  elsewhere,  that 
in  reading  the  New  Testament,  it  was  customary  for  eacli  pupil 
to  read,  at  once,  two  verses.  The  exercise  was  usually  begun 
by  myself.  I  named  the  chapter,  and  after  ascertaining  that 
isvery  pupil  had  liis  place,  read  two  verses ;  then  the  scholar  at 
the  head  read  two  ;  then  the  next ;  and  so  on.  I  was  to  make 
tlie  corrections  —  if  anything  was  wrong,  —  unless  occupied  in 
writing  copies,  or  in  some  other  way,  in  which  case,  the  head 
pupil  supplied  my  place.  But  though  I  often  laid  down  my 
book  to  write  copies,  or  to  correct  gome  of  the  unruly,  I  seldom 
failed  to  read  my  two  verses  when  it  came  to  my  turn.  Thus 
we  went  on,  till  one  hour  was  passed,  when  another  class  took 
their  reading  books,  and  the  same  scene,  in  substance,  was 
acted  over  again.  When  we  read  in  other  books  than  the  Tes- 
tament, the  course  was  the  same,  except  that,  instead  of  reading 
two  verses,  each  read  a  single  paragraph ;  or,  if  the  paragraphs 
were  long,  to  a  period  only. 

The  corrections  which  were  made,  either  by  myself  or  the 
pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class,  were  by  no  means  numerous. 
Th^y  were  usually  confined  to  the  omission  of  whole  words,  or 
to  wrong  pronunciation,  especially  of  proper  names.  It  was  sel* 
dom,  indeed,  that  special  eflTorts  were  made  in  regard  to  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  proper  inflection, 
tone,  emphasis,  cadence,  accent,  loudness  of  voice,  &c.  There 
'was  a  confused  idea  in  the  mind  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that 
if  about  so  many  pages  or  chapters  were  gone  over,  the  art  of 
reading  would  be  the  necessary  result.  How  such  an  eflfect  was 
to  be  connected  with  such  a  cause,  I  probably  knew  as  Uttle,  or 
nearly  as  little  as  my  pupils. 

Still,  even  here,  I  had  made  an  innovation  upon  the  estab- 
lished mode.  It  was  not  customary,  generally  speaking,  for 
teachers  to  read,  regularly,  with  their  pupils.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
done  occasionally,  but  seldom  if  ever  was  the  practice  adhered 
to  rigidly.    But  with  me,  it  wad  a  rule  not  to  be  departed  from. 
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I  was  as  much  obliged  to  read  my  verses  or  paragraph,  as  they 
were  theirs.  More  than  this,  they  were  all  permitted  —  and  not 
only  permitted,  but  required,  — to  correct  me,  if  wrong  in  any 
respect ;  although  they  might  not,  unless  at  the  head,  correc^t 
each  other. 

As  it  was  intended,  this  plan  had  a  threefold  good  effect :  — 
J .  It  taught  the  pupils  the  importance  of  more  accuracy  in  their 
own  reading.  2.  It  rendered  the  school  —  so  far  as  this  exer- 
cise was  concerned,  —  more  truly  republican.  3.  My  manner 
of  reading  was  of  great  importance  to  them  as  an  examine. 
Children  learn  much,  even  in  the  art  of  reading,  by  imitaUoi^. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  nearly  all  the  advantage  which  my  pupils 
derived  from  reading  exercises  during  the  whole  three  months  I 
was  with  them,  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  might  not  have  gained  other  advan- 
tages. I  think  now,  that  though  example,  in  reading,  doe9 
much,  the  correct  practice  of  the  pupils  themselves  does  morel 
We  spent  time  enough,  an  J  more  than  enough,  in  readings 
during  the  first  three  months  of  my  teaching,  to  have  made  bM 
the  pupils  in  my  two  oldest  classes  excellent  readers,  had  we 
pursued  such  a  plan  as  was  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object ; 
or  had  we  pursued  such  a  plan,  defective  as  it  may  still  be,  as  is 
now  followed  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

Sometimes,  even  then,  I  had  many  misgivings.  I  saw  that 
we  were  wrong,  and  saw,  to  some  extent,  in  what  the  error 
consisted ;  and  more  than  once  resolved  on  a  gradual  reforma- 
tion. I  say  gradual,  for  the  public  sentiment  would  never 
have  permitted  more.  But  I  did  not  keep  my  resolutions  of  do- 
ing even  a  little.  The  power  of  habit  was  so  great,  and  the  old 
path,  in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  seemed  so  mucti 
plainer  than  the  new  one,  that  I  continued  to  walk  in  it ;  all  n^y 
convictions  of  propriety  and  rationality,  and  duty,  to  the  con* 
Irary  notwithstanding.  A. 


WHAT  AN  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  KNOW. 
iTmntlated  froai  the  German,  (br  the  Annmli  or  BducatlMi.l 

It  is  a  favorite  maxim  with  modern  educators,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  commences  at  its  birth  ;  a  sentiment  to  which 
I  most  cordially  assent. 

But  as  my  oJbject  is  to  speak  of  the  treatment  which  children 
should  receive  from  educators  —  which,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  means  those  persons  to  whose  care  they 
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are  not  intrusted  until  they  can  walk,  talk,  and  recognise 
external  objects,  —  I  shonM  de()art  too  widely  from  my  pur- 
pose, were  !  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  parents,  nurses,  and  other 
persons,  to  whose  care  the  child  is  confided  in  the  fifst  years  of 
its  existence.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  what  must 
be  done  for  him,  after  what  may  be  called  his  school-days,  com- 
mence. 

This  period,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
age.  With  some,  it  begins  with  therr  fifth  or  sixth  year,  with 
others  stilt  later.  1  will  here  suppose  that  the  educator  com- 
mences his  labors  with  pupils  five  years  old.  What  is  he  to  do 
with  them  from  this  period,  and  what  should  be  his  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task  ? 

First,  the  teacher  should  know  how  to  preserve  that  activity 
of  the  physical  powers,  on  which  the  sustenance  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  so  much  depend,  in  order  to  health.  With 
unhealthy  children,  all  education  fails.  Their  frequent  com- 
plaints weaken  the  desire  for  action,  make  them  capricious  and 
discontented,  and  disinclined  to  give  their  attention  to  surround- 
ing objects.  Every  rough  wipd  frightens  them  from  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  prevents  their  gathering  instruction  from  her 
endless  stores  of  wisdom.  The  education  of  unhealthy  children, 
is  a  most  laborious,  and  almost  entirely  ungniteful  task  ;  and  he 
who  would  educate  successfully,  must  first  know  how  to  keep 
his  pupils  healthy. 

But,  I  am  told,  that  we  have  physicians  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  true,  but  have  they  equal  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
constitution  of  the  child,  with  the  educator?  Can  they  observe 
him  daily  at  school,  on  journeys,  and  in  the  family  circle  ?  Tz 
is  a  sad  prejudice  abroad  in  the  community,  that  a  doctor^s 
diploma  imparts  particular  efficacy  for  preserving  Hfe.  Is  not 
a  physician  who  is  called  to  a  sick  boy.  whose  constitution  he 
does  not  know,  and  with  whose  habits  he  is  unacquainted,  his 
thoughts,  perhaps,  fixed  on  a  certain  disease  which  he  expects 
everywhere  to  find,  more  liable  to  err  in  judgment  in  regard  to 
his  disease,  its  causes,  and  the  selection  and  application  of  rem- 
edies, than  an  observing  educator,  whais  constantly  in  company 
with  his  pupils,  and  perfectly  understands  their  constitution  and 
modes  of  living  ? 

Are  even  all  physicians  men  of  integrity'  Are  there  not 
some  among  them  who  treat  their  patients  as  an  avaricious 
watchmaker  treats  the  watch  which  is  given  him  to  be  repaired 
—  never  perfectly  restoring  them  that  there  may  always  remain 
something  for  him  to  mend  ? 

The  teacher,  therefore,  should  understand  how  to  preserve 
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his  pupil's  health ;  how  to  guard  against  liis  becoming  sick ; 
and  how  to  relieve  when  here  and  there  an  accident  should 
happen  to  the  machine.  It  is  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
his  own  skill  does  not  suffice,  that  he  should  recur  to  the  aid  of 
a  physician. 

I  know  that  many  readers  will  think  these  assertions  too  bold ; 
and,  therefore,  I  a:>k  permission  to  relate  a  fact  from  my  own 
sphere  of  acUon  and  observation. 

I  am,  at  present,  the  foster-father  of  nearly  seventy  young 
people,  who  were  born  in  all  the  variety  of  climates,  from  Lis- 
bon to  Moscow  ;  and  whose  early  education  was,  necessarily, 
very  different.  These  young  men  are  all  healtliy  ;  not  a  single 
eruption  is  visible  on  their  faces  ;  and  three  years  often  pass, 
during  which  not  a  single  one  of  Uiem  becomes  confined  to  his 
bed  ;  and  in  the  twentyone  years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  institution,  not  one  pupil  has  died.  Yet  I  am  no  physi- 
cian. During  the  first  ten  years  of  my  residence  here,  no  phy- 
sician entered  my  house  ;  and  not  till  the  number  of  my  pupib 
was  very  much  increased,  and  I  grew  anxious  not  to  overlook 
anything  in  regard  to  them,  did  1  begin  to  seek  at  all  for  med- 
ical advice. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  health  of  my  pupils  is  owin^  to 
our  healthy  air  and  water.  These  are,  indeed,  of  great  value. 
But  at  those  seasons  when  we  neither  drank  nor  bathed  in  that 
healthy  water,  and  did  not  exercise  in  the  healthy  air,  they  could 
help  us  but  very  little. 

It  is  the  mode  of  our  treating  the  young  men  here,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  superior  health  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
death  has  not  yet  entered  our  doors. 

Should  we  once  deviate  from  our  present  principles  —  should 
we  approach  nearer  the  mode  of  living  common  in  wealthy 
families,  we  should  soon  be  obliged  to  establish  in  our  institu- 
tion, as  it  is  in  others,  medicine  closets  and  nurseries.  Instead 
of  the  freshness  which  now  adorns  the  cheeks  of  our  youth, 
paleness  would  appear,  and  our  church-yards  would  contain  the 
tombs  of  promising  young  men  who,  in  the  bloom  of  their  ycarSi 
had  fallen  victims  to  disease. 

All  this  I  only  write,  with  the  intention  to  convince  my  read- 
ers, that  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  possible  to  keep  pupils  healthy 
without  the  aid  of  medical  science. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  all  the  means  which  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  our  pupib.  I 
will  only  remark,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  accustom 
them  to  hardships,  to  exercise  them  in  free  air  without  regard 
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to  weather,  to  keep  them  on  simple  food,  and  to  apply  ^^  ^^ 
bath,  with  the  exercise  of  swimming.* 

Let  this  be  a  hint  to  those  of  you,  my  young  friends,  wh<> 
wish  to  elevate  yourselves  to  the  rank  of  educators.  If  your 
pupils  can  improve  their  health  by  hardening,  thea  you  ought 
to  be  hardened.  For  do  yoU  believe  they  will  be  comfort- 
able in  a  snow  storm  if  they  hear  you  compkiin  of  the  disagree- 
able sensations  it  produces  ?  That  they  will  willingly  go  out 
lightly  clothed,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  while  you  are  wrap- 
ped in  furs?  Or  do  you  believe  that  the  delicately  trained 
young  man  will  willingly  expose  himself  to  the  rough  wind  ? 
Ah,  I  fear  that  so  often  as  the  air  is  rough,  you  will  seek  for 
some  excuse  for  neglecting  to  go  out,  choosing  to  remain  in  a 
warm  room ;  and  thus  instead  of  hardening  your  pupils,  you 
will  make  them  still  more  tender. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  not  only  be  called  an  educator,  but 
be  truly  such,  harden  your  body.     Throw  away  your  feather- 
beds,  and  accustom  yourseff  to  lie  upon  strqw,  and  to  sleep  un- 
der a  light  covering.     Cover  the  head  lighdy,  or  not  at  alL     It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  the  head  always  covered.     Let  your 
clothing  in  general  be  light ;  fur  ought  never  to  be  worn  by 
you.     So  long  as  you  accustom  yourself  toruonii^  or  walking, 
you  will  be  able  to  resist  the  weather,  except,  perhaps,  when 
you  ride  in  a  wagon  or  sleigh.     Go  daily  into  the  fresh  air 
without  first  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  the  weather 
is.     Make  long  journeys  on  foot  occasionally,  that  your  body 
may  become  accustomed  to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  it. 
As  exercise  in  the  snow  and  on  the  ice  is  an  excellent  means  of 
gaining  strength,  you  should  not  neglect  to  learn  to  slide  on 
small  sleds,  and  to  run  with  skates  on  the  ice.     Then  you  will 
not  be  obfiged  to  show  your  pupils,  by  long  arguments,  the  use- 
fulness of  such  exercise.     You  seat  yourself  on  your  sled  and 
^de  down  the  hill ;  you  fasten  on  your  skates  and  glide  over 
the  ice;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  your  pupils  will  beg  you  to 
procure  for  them  a  sled  and  a  parr  of  skates. 

If  the  use  of  simple  food  is  one  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  your  pupils,  then  you  will  perceive  that  you  should  accustom 
yourself  to  it.  The  warm  and  foreign  drinks,  which  early  edu- 
cation may  have  made  you  feel  so  necessary,  the  choice  bits 
which  form  a  part  of  the  meals  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  you 

*  Some  maintain  that  the  nervous  diseases  so  commoo  in  our  days,  are  tke 
consequences  of  cold  bathing^.  On  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  contend  wiUi 
any  individual ;  but  I  say  it  distinctly,  that  of  the  hundreds  of  young  people 
who  have  been  under  my  care,  not  one  has  suffered  from  bathing.  I  am  also 
certain,  tliat  of  all  the  nervously  diseased  penoni  whom  I  know,  not  one  e^cr 
naed  cold  baths. 
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must  utterly  banish  from  your  presence.  Then  you  will  have 
no  need  to  preach  to  your  pupils  on  the  value  of  simple  food. 
If  you  limit  yourself  to  milk,  fruits,  butter,  vegetables,  plain  meat, 
and  other  means  of  nourishment  which  surrounding  nature  of- 
fers you,  they  will  soon  accustom  themselves  to  them,  and  the 
desire  for  artificial  dishes  will  become  weak  and  easy  to  be  con- 
trolled. But  will  this  be  easy  as  long  as  you  allow  yourself  en- 
joyments, against  which  you  caution  them  ? 

If  you  lead  your  pupils  to  the  cold  bath  without  going  into  it 
yourself,  you  may  easily  foresee  that  many  difficulties  will  arise. 
Many  of  the  pupils  will  be  unwilling  to  go  into  the  water,  and 
will  seek  for  some  excuse  for  neglecting  it ;  and  what  is  high 
enjoyment  to  thousands  of  other  boys,  will  be  hardship  to  them. 
You  yourself,  will  be  running  in  anxiety  round  the  shore,  like  a 
hen  when  her  brood  of  ducks  swim  in  the  pond  ;  and  if  they 
get  into  danger,  can  neither  advise  nor  help  them. 

The  shortest  way  to  avoid  such  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  is.  to 
learn  to  swim  yourself.  It  will  then  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
dive,  spkish,  and  swim  in  the  cold  water.  You  will  then  jump 
in  with  joy,  and  your  little  one  will  soon  follow  you.  You  will 
be  able  easily  to  acquaint  them  with  all  the  arts  by  which  to 
keep  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  move  on  it 
with  freedom  ;  and  if  they  should  fall  into  danger,  you  will  be 
at  hand  to  help  them. 

By  such  management,  the  limbs  and  other  organs  which  the 
Creator  has  imparted  to  these  little  ones,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health,  will  perform  their  office  without  frequent  or  long 
interruptions  ;  and  even  if  they  should  sometimes  be  subjected 
to  a  momentary  interruption,  it  will  require  but  a  slight  eflfort 
to  rouse  tlieir  flagging  powers  iiito  activity  again. 

Besides  these  preserving  and  sustaining  powers,  the  senses, 
memory,  imagination,  and  intellect,  must  dso  be  exercised. 

Where  shall  these  exercises  be  made  ?  They  must  be  made 
on  objects  which  please  the  senses.  These  must  be  procured 
in  great  variety,  and  exhibited  to  the  children  for  reflection. 
While  they  are  wanting  among  children  of  six  or  ^ight  years 
there  is  no  education,  —  because  there  is  nothing  on  which 
their  active  powers  can  be  exercised. 

And  what  shall  these  objects  be?  This  the  children  must 
teach  us  themselves.  We  must  learn  of  them  what  objects  are 
best  calculated  to  exdte  their  attention  ;  and  when  we  exhibit 
such  objects  to  them,  we  shall  not  need  to  say,  '  Attend,  dear 
children.'  They  feel  in  themselves  a  demand  for  attention ; 
and  thus  they  do  what  the  educator  must  labor  for ;  they  edu- 
cate themselves. 
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Here,  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  the  observation  of 
children  is  most  easily  aroused  l^  the  sight  of  animals.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch  the  child  himself,  and  be  will 
soon  see  it  is  true.  Their  eyes  are  seldom  directed  to  their  own 
bodies,  but  usually  to  the  objects  which  surround  them.  Bring 
only  a  sparrow,  a  mouse,  a  fish,  or  any  other  animal  into  the 
room,  and  how  soon  they  will  turn  from  every  other  object,  and 
look  at  the  animal !  Even  when  you  lay  before  them  a  pic- 
ture book,  they  will  look  longest  at  the  pictures  which  represent 
animals.  Can  you  not  then  hear  them,  or,  at  least,  imagine  you 
hear  them  say,  ^  If  you  wish  to  exercise  the  powers  which  now 
manifest  themselves  in  us,  show  us  animals !' 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  teacher  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries,  has  already  begun  to  pay  some  regard  to  these  indi- 
cations, and  teach  a  Uttle  natural  history  ;  a  branch  of  science, 
which,  until  recently,  was  almost  unknown  to  our  youth.  In 
most  cases,  however,  even  now,  these  efforts  are  made  to  very 
little  purpose. 

Teachers  often  lecture  upon  a  system  of  Natural  History, 
without  exhibiting  any  of  the  productions  of  nature ;  and  erro- 
neously think,  by  doing  so,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  youthful 
mind. 

Children  always  exercise  their  faculties  on  objects  of  sense, 
but  how  can  they  do  so  when  none  are  shown  them  ?  Nat- 
ural History  should  be  taught,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  to  afford  children  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  various 
powers  and  faculties.  But  all  this  is  set  aside  by  lecturers  on 
Natural  History,  where  the  child  is  only  called  to  feel ;  and 
where  all  the  observing  and  judging  is  done  by  the  teacher. 

In  order  tp  exercise  the  youthful  powers  on  nature,  we  must 
place  her  productions,  one  after  another,  before  them  for  obser- 
vation ;  and,  in  order  to  attract  the  whole  attention,  a  whole 
thing  must  be  exhibited  at  once  ;  and,  first  of  all,  an  animal. 

That  animal  must  be  very  closely  observed  and  examined  in 
its  different  parts,  its  form,  its  color,  and  its  purpose.  It  must 
be  compared  with  some  either  animal,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  observe  what  they  have  in  common,  and  in  what 
respects  they  differ.  It  should  be  sometimes  removed,  and  then 
^described  by  the  child  in  its  absence.  What  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  observation,  as  for  example  the  food,  mode  of 
living,  uses,  <&c.,  must  be  supplied  by  the  statements  of  the 
teacher. 

I  select,  for  example,  a  Canary  Bird  for  observation.  How 
tniich  there  is  here  for  the  pupil  to  observe ! 

I  can  excite  my  pupils'  oUervation  in  two  wajrs :  'First,  .by 
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telling  them  what  I  notice  of  this  bird  ;  and,  second,  by  induc- 
ing them  to  observe  it  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
exercise  my  own  powers,  in  the  ;iecond,  the  powers  of  the  chil- 
dren. But  since  nothing  but  the  improvement  of  the  children 
is  my  professed  object,  if  I  would  not  act  dishonestly,  I  must 
try  to  induce  them  to  make  their  own  observations. 
This  may  be  done  in  nearly  the  following  manner  :  — 

What  is  the  name  of  this  little  creature  ?  Why  is  it  a  bird  ?  Why  a 
Canary  lurd.^  Which  are  its  liinbs.^  What  has  it  in  the  fVont  of  the 
head?  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  beak  divided.^  What  is  the  shape 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  beak?  What  has  it  at  its  sides?  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  nost.il^  ?  What  is  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beak  ? 
Which  part  of  the  beak  movoM?  Which  does  not  move?  Of  what  use 
is  the  beak  to  a  Canary  bird?  Has  every  Canary  bird  a  beak?  Is  then 
the  beak  a  necessary  or  an  accidental  part?  What  has  he  on  both  sides 
of  the  head?  Of  what  use  are  the  eyes?  What  is  over  the  eyes?  Of 
what  use  are  the  eyelashes? 

What  is  the  head  coveretl  with?  Why?  What  is  the  color  of  the 
feathers?  Have  the  feathers  uf  all  Canary  birds  the  same  color?  Is  this 
color  aliio  essential,  or  is  it  accidental?  On  what  does  the  head  stand? 
What  can  the  bini  do  with  its  neck?  What  do  you  call  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck?  And  what  the  lower?  What  do  you  call  both  the  limbs  in 
the  sides  of  the  body?  How  many  parts  do  the  wings  contain?  What 
do  you  call  the  feathers  that  cover  the  wings?  What  do  you  call  the 
feathers  on  the  side?    Which  feathers  are  the  longest? 

Of  how  many  parts  id  a  flag  feather  com|)Osed?  Of  what  use  are 
the  wings  to  the  bird?  What  do  you  call  the  limbs  under  the  body?  In 
how  many  parts  are  they?  Why  are  they  composed  of  more  parts? 
What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  which  is  next  to  the  body?  What  the 
middle?  What  the  under?  What  is  on  the  under  part?  With  what  are 
the  thighs  and  legs  covered?  With  what  the  feet  and  toes?  How  many 
toes  on  each  foot?  How  many  on  both ?  How  many  toes  have  ten  Ca- 
nary birds?  How  many  a  hundred?  Are  all  the  toes  of  the  same 
length?  Which  is  the  longest?  Which  the  shortest?  How  many  joints 
has  each  toe?  What  is  in  the  front  of  the  toes?  Why  do  the  toes  have 
joints? 

What  do  you  call  that  part  of  the  bird  on  which  all  the  limbs  rest? 
What  do  you  call  the  upper  part?  What  the  under?  What  do  you  call 
the  fore  part  of  the  lower  part?  What  is  the  color  of  the  back?  Wh«t 
of  the  breast?  What  of  the  lielly  ?  What  do  you  call  the  feathers  be- 
hind the  body  ?  How  many  feathers  are  there  in  the  tail  ?  What  do  you 
call  those  feathers  above  the  tail  feathers?    And  what  are  those  under 
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the  tail  faatbere  ?   What  is  that  flesby  elevation  above  the  tail  ?    Of  w^t 
vae  18  the  fat  gland  ? 

Now,  Henry,  describe  the  Canary  bird  to  me.  What  animal  did  me 
examine  yesterday  ?  Each  of  you  may  tell  me  what  the  Canary  bird  has 
in  common  with  the  frog.  Tell  me  now  in  what  respects  be  diflersfrom 
the  frog. 

This  is  a  mere  hint  how  instruction  can  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
juvenile  powers.  One  who  understands  the  case,  can  easily 
multiply  the  questions.  For  example,  much  may  be  asked  of 
the  children  in  regard  to  what  they  know  of  the  native  country, 
the  food,  the  care,  the  use,  the  commerce,  &,c,,  of  the  Ca- 
nary bird.  What  the  children  do  not  know,  the  teacher 
must  add  or  explain. 


STORY  OF  MARIG  BROMIIAM. 


[The  following  tale  is  founded  on  fact.  We  insert  it  because  we 
think  it  contains  a  few  excellent  hints — not  likely  to  be  sooa  fbrgotteo.] 

MATtiE  was  born  in  a  small  village,  not  far  from  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  Vermont.  Her  father,  though  poor,  gave  her  the 
best  means  of  instruction  which  the  place  afforded  ;  and  when, 
some  years  afterward,  he  removed  to  a  neighboring  state,  his 
efforts,  instead  of  being  remitted,  were  increased. 

Marie,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  was  a  most  exoel* 
lent  scholar ;  and  not  only  an  excellent  scholar,  but  far  beyond 
the  majority  of  those  of  her  years  in  discretion. 

About  this  time,  a  female  teacher  of  an  academy  was  wanted 
in  her  native  village,  and  some  of  her  friends  thought  of  Marie. 
But  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  —  a  mechanic,  —  and, 
though  they  had  heard  much  said  in  her  praise,  yet  they  could 
only  tliink  of  her  as  Marie  Brombam ;  and  to  many  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  that  she  could  be  fit  for  a  teacher. 

In  the  mean  time  much  was  said  of  the  excellent  teachers 
which  issued  yearly  from  certain  celebrated  schools  of  Boston  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  good  people  of  Marie's  native  village  gre^ 
anxious  to  procure  the  services  of  one  of  these  far-famed  young^ 
ladies.  Some  of  them  even  grew  clamorous  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was,  finally,  that  Miss  P.,  who  had  just  *  finished  her 
education*  at  Boston,  was  employed ;  and  the  school  was  opened 
with  exceedingly  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  its  patrons. 
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For  a  time  all  appeared  ta  go  on  very  well.  Miss  P/s  repu- 
tation was  too  high  to  be  easily  aflected,  especially  by  small 
mistakes  or  momentary  errors,  it  was  not  long,  however,  before 
it  began  to  be  whispered  that  she  did  not  '  govern '  wdl ;  and 
what  was  at  first  only  whispered,  ultimately  became  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety.  In  short,  Miss  P.  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
school,  to  save  what  remained  to  her  of  her  reputation  as  an  in- 
structress ;  and  those  who  employed  her  were  equally  willing  she 
should  leave,  to  save  the  school  from  absolute  extinction. 

Boston,  however,  contained  many  more  'excellent'  teachers, 
and  away  they  sent  for  another  of  the  number.  Well,  another  was 
procured,  and  all  hands  and  hearts  united  in  her  support.  But 
she,  too,  was  found  radically  deficient  in  some  respects,  and  the 
result  was  a  total  failure,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  though,  as  in 
the  former  case,  it  was  called  by  a  smoother  name.  Several 
other  efforts  were  made,  during  the  progress  of  two  or  three 
years,  but  with  a  similar  want  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  young  Marie  ytsb  rising  rapidly  into  public  notice, 
and  had  already  become  an  assistant  teacher  in  one  of  the  most 
respectable  academies  of  New  Hampshire.  She  had  earned  and 
established  a  reputation  for  that  efficient,  vigorous  activity  in  her 
profession,  which  all  the  diplomas  of  Female  Institutes  and  Sem- 
inaries, and  all  the  certificates  of  Female  High  Schools,  can 
never,  of  themselves,  bestow. 

As  merit,  like  murder,  will  usually  come  to  light,  sooner  or 
later,  Marie*s  fame  as  an  instructress  at  last  found  its  way  from 
the  Granite  State  to  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  those  who  were 
tired  of  looking  to  Boston  exclusively  (or  their  teachers,  having 
become  the  dominant  party,  it  was  once  more  resolved,  by  an 
almost,  but  not  quite,  unanimous  vote,  to  secure,  if  possible,  her 
services. 

But  repentance,  as  it  has  often  happened,  came  in  this  instance 
a  Uttle  too  late.  A  vacaricy  had  occurred  in  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  seminary  where  Marie  had  been  for  some  time  labor- 
ing, and  she  had  received  end  accepted  an  unanimous  call  to  fill 
the  station ;  —  where  she  still  remains. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  Green  Moimtain  people  when 
they  found  they  had  missed,  by  their  delay,  the  only  opportunity 
which  might  ever  occur  of  sectuing  the  services  of  this  accom- 
plished and  energetic  teacher.  Instead  of  blaming  themselves, 
however,  as  in  justice  they  ought  to  have  d(Hie,  they  only  vented 
their  spleen  upon  the  Boston  schools  and  Boston  teachers! 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  those  who  never  know 
when  they  are  well  used.  In  like  manner,  there  are  persons, 
and  those  by  no  means  very  few,  who  never  know  when  tbey 
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have  a  gooJ  offer.  A  plain  country  lady,  who  possesses  a  love 
for  teaching,  and  has  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  health  and 
moral  qualifications,  can  never  be  safely  set  aside,  and  preference 
given  to  a  city  teacher,  especially  if  she  has  boen  educated  in 
the  city,  even  though  she  should  happen  to  be  the  better  informed 
of  the  two.  For  though  intelligence  can  never  be  a  defect  in  a 
candidate  for  teaching,  and  though  the  want  of  it  is  a  serious 
evil,  yet  it  is  an  evil  which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  overcome 
than  those  moral  defects  which  sometimes  exist  in  many  other- 
wise excellent  young  ladies  who  issue  yearly  from  the  huge 
and  respectable  establishments  which  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  most  other  large  cities  of  these  United  States. 
The  young  lady  who  has  every  other  qualification  but  mere 
knowledge,  when  she  commences  a  school,  will  not  long  be 
wanting  in  that  respect:  but  she  who  is  greatly  deficient  in  en- 
ergy, or  skill  to  govern,  will  not  be  likely  to  acquire  either  after 
she  has  once  opened  her  school.  It  were  far  better  for  herself, 
as  well  as  for  her  friends,  that  she  should  abandon  the  profession 
at  once,  and  betake  herself  to  some  calling  to  which  her  talents, 
natural  and  acquired,  have  better  adapted  her. 

There  are  to  be  found  multitudes  of  people  who  can  never 
regard  a  commodity  as  truly  excellent  or  higly  valuable,  which  is 
not  either  far  fetched  or  dear  bought,  or  both.  In  like  manner 
there  are  many  who  think  more  highly  of  a  candidate  for  school 
teaching  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  which  she  is  brought ; 
and  who  will  scarcely  fail  to  turn  on  their  heels  at  the  very  name 
of  a  young  teacher  in  their  own  native  villagCi  whose  merit, 
perhaps,  is  of  the  very  first  order. 


LARGE  TEXT  HAND  IN  WRITING. 

Mr  Editor  — I  doubt  not  you  v/ill  hear  me  once  more,  for 
though  *  cast  down,'  I  am  not  yet  annihilated  by  Mr  Foster's 
weapons.  Though  he  takes  the  short  and  sure  method  of  gain- 
ing the,  victory  —  that  of  denying  my  facts  and  setting  aside  my 
arguments  as  not  worth  the  task  of  disproving,  —  I  will  stfll  pro- 
pose a  few  questions  to  him,  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength, 
he  will  deign  to  answer  them. 

Mr  Foster,  if  I  mistake  not.  says  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Pen- 
manship, that  it  is  useful  for  children  to  write  on  slates,  from 
the  very  first  of  their  attending  school ;  i.  e.  he  would  have 
Ihem  accustoiied  to  writing,  simultaneously  with  every  other 
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study,  even  the  study  of  the  alphabet.  And  yet  he  says  ex- 
pressly, in  his  last  communication  in  the  *  Annals,'  that  the 
learner  '  should  never  be  permitted  to  write  a  line  of  tine  or 
small  hand  till  he  is  taught  the  correct  method  of  holding  and 
conducting  the  pen.'  In  another  place  he  says;  'the  idea  of 
teaching  writing  without  the  use  of  large  hand,  is  preposterous 
in  the  extreme.'  Would  Mr  F.  Iiave  the  pupil  who  is  learning 
the  alphabet,  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  writ- 
ing his  '  letters '  on  his  slate,  taught  to  hold  and  conduct  a 
pen  ?  Or  would  he  have  these  tirst  occasional  exercises,  con- 
ducted in  large  hand  ?  Or  has  he  received  new  lights  since  he 
w^rote  that  Essay  ? 

Again,  Mr  F.  says,  '  Your  correspondent  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  the  inutility  of  large  hand  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  too  hazardous  ; '  for  '  it  has 
been  the  uniform  practice,'  he  adds,  '  of  all  skilful  and  experi- 
enced teachers  to  place  before  the  learner,  from  the  first,  large 
characters,  as  a  model  for  imitation. 

I  deny  that  such  has  been  the  uniform  practice.  And  if  it 
had  been,  would  it  prove  anything?  Yes,  if  the  fact, that  boys 
of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  they  begin  to  labor 
on  the  farm,  have  been  furnished,  *  time  immemorial '  with  im^ 
plements  of  the  same  size,  weight,  &c.,  with  those  used  by 
adults,  proves  the  correctness  of  the  practice  ;  though  common 
sense,  and  the  nature  of  things,  show  beyond  debate  that  it  has 
been  decidedly  wrong. 

But  again  ;  how  does  Mr  Foster  know  that  Dr  Henderson's 
statements,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  learning  to  write  in  Ice- 
land, are  false?  Why  cannot  the  Iceland  child,  as  well  as 
the  American  copy  (in  a  rude  manner,  it  is  true^  at  first)  from 
a  printed  book,  without  first  knowing  how  to  write  ?  How  does 
Mr  F.  know  that  your  correspondent  A.  never  taught  a  person 
to  write  an  elegant  liand  ?  How  does  he  know  that  he  is  not  an 
elegant  penman  himself?  Can  he  prove  some  of  his  assertions  ? 
I  do  not  ask  whether  he  can  prove  them  ally  for  that  would  be  a 
task  truly  Herculean  :  but  can  he  prove  some  of  them  ?  Can  he 
prove  that  penmanship  is,  as  he  intimates,  better  taught  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America  ? 

I  will  only  add  that  I  believe  Mr  F.'s  method  of  teaching  is 
excellent,  in  his  own  hands.  Give  us  but  the  spirit  of  Mr  Fos- 
ter —  for  I  know  him  as  a  teacher,  —  and  almost  any  method 
will  succeed.  *  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best.'  I  will 
not  say  that  there  is  no  difTerenioe  in  methods  ;  but  I  will  say , that 
I  believe  —  from  observation  and  no  little  experience,  —  that  it  is 
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very  far  from  being  indispensable  to  elegance  of  penmanship, 
and  much  less  so  to  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  hand,  that  a  person 
should  write  large  hand.  At  the  same  time,  1  am  willing  to  let 
the  matter  rest  here,  especially  as  Mr  Foster  is  very  reluctant  to 
engage  in  discussion  ;  and  if  he  will  go  on  with  the  work  he  has 
begun  of  scouring  the  country  of  the  '  six  lesson,'  and  *  twelve 
lesson  '  men,  he  may  be  pardoned,  though  his  own  system  and 
views  should  fall  somewhat  short  of  perfection.  Physicians  ad- 
minister poisonous  medicine,  so  it  is  said,  to  expel  morbific  or 
poisonous  matter  from  the  human  system ;  why  may  we  not,  in 
teaching,  even  employ  error  to  root  out  that  error  which  is  still 
more  dangerous  ?  A. 


INTERMEDIATE  OR  PRACTICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  HOFWYL. 

Hofwyl,  April,  1836. 

The  semi-annual  examinations  of  the  institutions  here,  have 
recently  closed,  and  the  new  arrangement  of  hours  and  chusses 
for  the  season  has  been  made.  1  have  formerly  described  very 
fully  the  Scientific  Institution.  Since  my  last  visit  here,  the  In- 
termediate or  Practical  School  has  been  more  fully  organized,  and 
deserves  a  more  particular  description  than  I  have  given. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  school,  Fellenberg  observes  that  in 
the  commencement  of  his  enterprize,  thirtysix  years  since,  and 
amidst  all  the  labors  and  difficulties  which  have  attend^  his 
progress,  the  unchanging  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes  has 
been,  the  improvement  of  his  native  country.  He  remarks  that 
Pestalozzi  and  other  high-minded  Swiss  perceived  before  him 
and  with  him,  that  the  regeneration  of  their  native  land  could 
not  be  secured  merely  by  changing  the  forms  of  government  — 
diat  it  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  means  is  a  sound 
and  well  regulated  national  education.  To  this  object  the 
founder  of  Hofwyl  has  consecrated  his  life  and  his  fortune.  His 
views  have  been  misunderstood,  and  his  motives  misrepresented 
at  home,  in  a  manner  which  has  compelled  him  to  seek  aid  and 
support  ifrom  abroad  ;  but  in  all  the  variety  of  his  efforts,  he  ob- 
serves, he  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  great  end. 

It  is  his  opinion,  that  in  a  country  like  Switzerland,  which 
contains  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  with  our  larger  states, 
and  is  yet  divided  into  twentytwo  portions,  each  of  which  assumes 
the  character,  and  in  some  degree  the  prejudices,  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  a  deep  national  feeling  cannot  be  cultivated 
more  eflectually  by  any  means,  than  by  the  establishment  of  gen- 
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eral  institutions  for  education,  in  which  the  youth  may  imbibe 
the  principles  and  feeKngs  of  patriotism,  instead  of  the  narrow 
spirit  of  a  canton.  The  importance  of  a  single  university  for 
this  object,  is  generally  admitted ;  but  sectional  jealousy  has  for 
bidden  its  establishment.  Fellenberg  has  hoped  to  contribute 
to  the  same  object,  by  rendering  Hofwyl  a  point  of  union  for  the 
youth  of  Switzerland,  and  preparing  for  them  an  institution  con- 
ducted upon  sound  religious  and  patriotic  principles,  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  caprices  of  diplomacy  and  the  jealousies  m 
sections  or  parties. 

Such  were  the  views  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Intermediate  or  Practical  Institution.  The  course  of  the  in- 
struction embraces  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Scientific  In- 
stitution which  are  important  to  those  who  are  not  destined  to 
the  learned  profession,  excluding  only  the  ancient  languages  and 
the  more  extensive  courses  of  history  and  science.  It  is  designed 
for  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  of  Switzerland  —  of  farmers, 
men  of  business,  mechanics,  professional  men,  and  persons  in 
public  employ,  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  furnish  their 
children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal  man- 
sion and  of  their  native  village,  by  the  comparative  luxury  which 
is  necessary  in  the  Scientific  Institution,  in  order  to  meet  the 
artificial  wants  and  habits  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furni- 
ture, the  table  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes  of  German 
Switzerland,  — habits  incomparably  more  simple  and  economical 
than  those  of  the  middle  classes  among  us,  and  in  some  respects, 
it  seems  to  me,  approaching  too  nearly  to  the  rudeness  of  former 
days.  In  this  way  the  pupils  receive  an  education  far  more 
useful  and  solid  than  most  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  acquiring  tastes 
and  habits  which  will  render  them  disgusted  with  the  society  in 
which  Providence  calls  upon  them  to  pass  their  lives.  The  rapid 
increase  of  this  school,  which  now  contains  more  than  n  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  feelings  of  some  parents  in  easy  circumstances, 
who  consider  it  a  safer  and  more  useful  place  of  education  for 
their  children  than  the  Scientific  Institution,  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  corruptions  imbibed  by  the  children  of  the 
fashionable  classes  in  foreign  countries,  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
plan  has  been  well  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  branches  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  prospectus  are 
the  following*:  —  Religion,  commencing  with  Bible  history,  and 
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terminating  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  tanght 
to  each  pupil  by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  denomination,  the 
German  and  French  Languages,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography  (especially  of  Switz* 
erland).  Universal  and  National  History,  Geometrical  and  Per- 
spective  Drawing,  Writing,  Vocal  Music,  in  practice  and  theory. 
Gymnastics,  and  for  those  whose  parents  desire  it,  instruction  in 
carpentry,  and  various  kinds  of  work  on  wood.  In  the  languages 
and  arithmetic,  a  lesson  is  generally  given  every  day ;  in  each  of 
the  other  branches,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

As  this  institution  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  family 
in  educating  as  well  as  in  instructing  its  pupils,  those  branches 
which  are  especially  useful  in  forming  the  character  and  culti- 
vating the  heart,  in  elevating  their  minds  above  the  material  in- 
terests of  life  to  its  highest  object,  receive  the  most  particular 
attention :  and  history,  geography  and  natural  history,  as  well  as 
religion,  furnish  important  means  for  operating  on  the  character 
and  the  heart.  But  the  great  means  of  accomplishing  the  object 
is  by  well  regulated  habits  of  industry  and  activity,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  'J' wo  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  bodily  exercise,  a 
part  of  which  is  spent  in  manual  labor,  which  will  preserve  one 
portion  of  tlie  simple  habits  of  their  childhood,  and  a  part  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  so  important  in  order  to  give 
activity  and  strength  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Military  exer- 
cises sometimes  take  the  place  of  gymnastics,  and  in  the  sununer 
season,  bathing  and  swimming.  The  useless  and  pernicious 
amusements  of  a  city  life  are  of  course  excluded,  and  con- 
stant employment  leaves  no  room  for  idleness  or  the  reading  of 
useless  books  ;  in  short,  the  great  object  is  to  form  the  young 
men  to  be  Christians  and  patriots,  and  (o  give  them  a  sound 
mind  and  a  sound  body. 

Among  the  most  important  means  of  moral  and  religiow;  im- 
provement, are  the  religious  services  of  the  morning  and  evening 
assembly.  The  principal  instructor  reviews  the  events  and  con- 
duct of  the  day,  »nd  endeavors  to  derive  instruction  from  it  for 
the  future.  A  special  religious  service  is  held  on  Sunday  for  all 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  by  its  chaplain. 

In  the  hours  devoted  to  labor,  the  pupils  are  employ ed,  in  part 
in  the  house  and  in  part  in  the  field,  in  the  various  occupations 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  their  family  life.  With  a 
view  of  cultivating  habits  of  order  and  punctuality,  as  well  as  to 
promote  that  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  which  shall  lead  each 
to  think  of  all,  and  all  to  seek  the  welfare  of  each  one,  they  per- 
form in  turn  a  variety  of  little  household  offices,  such  as  preserv- 
ing the  order  and  cleanliness  of  rooms  and  passages  and  play* 
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grounds,  taking  care  of  the  bodts  ^nd  tools  which  they  employ, 
keeping  an  account  of  injuries,  &c.  The  most  important  of 
these  little  offices  are  filled  by  the  ballots  of  the  pupils. 

As  an  additional  means  of  cultivating  feeling,  the  younger 
and  more  ignorant  or  feeble  pupils  are  committed  to  the  care  of 
those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced,  who  are  expected  to 
perform  the  office  of  elder  brothers,  in  watching  over  iheir  per- 
sonal and  moral  habits.  Where  the  parents  desire  it,  each  pupil 
is  furnished  with  a  little  garden,  which  he  is  taught  to  cultivate, 
and  whose  products  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of. 

The  recent  examination  of  this  school  furnished  ample  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  the  course  pursued.  The  pupils  exhibited  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  which  proved  that 
they  had  not  been  merely  impressed  on  the  memory,  but  rendered 
clear  and  almost  visible  to  the  mind.  A  few  examples  which  I 
witnessed  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  the  examination  of  a  class  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  on  the  subject  of  geometry,  a  boy  was  called  to  the 
blackboard  to  describe  and  explain  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  superficial  contents  of  a  triangle.  He  drew  a  right  angled 
triangle,  and  then  a  parallelogram,  on  the  same  base,  and  of  the 
same  height.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  sur&ce  of 
the  triangle  was  half  the  surface  of  the  parallelogram,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  base  multiplied  by  half  the  height  produced 
the  contents  of  the  triangle.  A  second  boy  illustrated  the  same 
principle  with  an  oblique  angled  triangle,  with  a  familiarity 
which  is  often  wanting  in  the  students  of  our  colleges. 

A  third  pupil  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  contents  of  a  circle.  He  drew  a  circle,  and  divided 
it  into  triangles  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  as  the  contents  of 
each  triangle  could  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  radius,  or 
half  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  by  half  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
so  the  contents  of  all  the  triangles,  or  of  the  circle  itself,  could 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  radius  by  half  the  circumfer- 
ence which  forms  the  base  of  all  the  triangles.  A  fourth  pupil 
illustrated  the  same  principle  by  representing  the  circle  as  broken, 
or  rolled  out,  into  an  equal  number  of  triangles,  upon  a  single 
straight  line  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Other  pupils  were  called  up  in  succession,  who  described  and 
demonstrated  the  method  of  calculating  the  surface  of  a  cube,  a 
pyramid,  and  a  cone ;  and  subsequently  the  solid  contents  of 
each  of  these  forms,  with  more  familiarity  than  most  of  the  boys 
of  our  schools  would  explain  a  process  in  arithmetic.  Indeed, 
this  examination  furnished  ample  evidence  not  only  of  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  practicabiiity  of  rendering  boys  of 
this  age  familiar  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  by  pursuing  a 
simple  method  of  instruction. 

A  similar  class  of  boys  was  examined  on  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light,  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  instruction  in  nat- 
ural philosophy.  They  were  first  called  upon  to  explain  the 
crooked  appearance  of  a  stick  in  the  water,  and  the  deception 
in  the  apparent  position  of  a  fish  in  a  stream ;  and  assigned  as 
the  cause  the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays  in  passing  from  a 
denser  to  a  rarer  medium.  One  of  the  pupils  was  then  required 
to  describe  on  the  blackboard  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  of 
chalk  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  be  concealed  by 
its  side,  will  become  visible  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
Another  showed  the  influence  of  this  principle  on  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  before  the  true  time  of  rising,  or  after  the  true  time  of 
setting.  A  third  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  the  parhelia,  or 
the  appearance  of  two  or  three  suns.  In  short,  this  and  other 
principles  taught,  had  been  rendered  tangible  as  well  as  useful, 
by  giving  them  immediately  a  practical  application;  and  the 
answers  were  given  by  the  pupils  with  the  same  simplicity  as  if 
they  had  been  asked  the  most  common  question,  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  that  tliey  were  talking  of  philosophy.  I 
could  not  but  sigh  to  think  how  many  of  our  pupils  are  con- 
tented with  the  name  and  the  words  of  a  science  of  whose  real 
principles  and  applications  they  are  utterly  ignorant.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  peculiarly  struck  with  the  influence  of  the  simple 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  here,  on  the  feelings  of  the  pu- 
pils. Receiving  one  simple  truth  after  another,  in  an  order  per- 
fectly natural,  they  never  imagine  that  they  have  any  remarkable 
superiority  of  knowledge  to  others.  Not  pretending  to  be  supe- 
rior, they  feel  little  comparative  anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  their 
auditors ;  and  accustomed  to  familiar  and  colloquial  instruction, 
and  to  indulgent  explanations  of  their  errors,  and  conscious  of 
their  desire  to  learn,  they  say  what  they  think,  with  a  corres- 
ponding familiarity  and  fearlessness,  and  receive  the  correction 
of  an  error  without  any  mortiflcation,  if  it  be  not  the  result  of 
their  own  thoughtlessness  or  foigetfulness. 

Some  of  the  elder  pupils,  who  form  the  nornal  branch  of  the 
school,  and  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  were  examined 
on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  in  Swiss  history  —  the  war 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.  In  the  battles  of  Grand- 
son and  Morat,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes  of 
Europe  was  twice  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  a  Swiss  army  of 
one  third  the  force  of  his  own,  with  inmiense  loss  both  of  men 
and  treasure.    But  in  pkce  of  dwelling  on  these  brilliant 
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achievements,  the  teacher  passed  slightly  over  them,  and  called 
upon  his  pupils  to  explain  the  real  causes  or  origin  of  the 
war,  as  they  existed  in  the  previous  state  Switzerland,  the  partial 
corruption  of  its  simplicity,  the  ambition  of  conquest,  hostility 
against  its  neighbors,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  emissaries  and 
foreign  gold,  and  then  its  immediate  occasion.  Instead  of  call- 
ing them  to  think  and  speak  of  the  imperishable  glory  which 
these  victories  threw  around  the  Swiss  arms,  he  led  ihem  to  con- 
sider the  influence  which  they  had  in  rendering  the  people 
more  restless  and  ambitious  and  luxurious,  and  thus  sapping  the 
foundation  of  national  safety  and  prosperity  ;  and  to  reflect  on 
the  lessons  this  ought  to  furnish  for  the  future. 

You  will  perceive  from  these  sketches  the  general  spirit  which 
pervades  the  Intermediate  School  of  Hofwyl ;  and  1  think  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  promises  to  do  more  for  its  pupils  than 
many  an  institution  with  a  more  high  sounding  name.  Would 
that  wc  could  see  many  counterparts  in  our  own  country. 
Some,  I  trust  exist. 

As  it  is  becoming  more  common  to  send  American  youth 
abroad  for  education,  I  ought  to  add  for  those  who  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  that,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  afternoon  is  generally  considered  as  a  period  of  fes- 
tivity. In  this  institution,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  so  far 
opposed,  that  the  pupils  are  retained  at  home  until  the  after- 
noon service  is  closed,  and  required  to  avoid  everything  that  can 
disturb  others ;  but  ara  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
walks,  active  games,  and  amusements.  This  restriction  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  far  more  consistent 
even  with  the  sound  principles  of  education,  to  regard  this  day 
as  the  privileged  day  of  the  soul,  consecrated  to  the  study  of 
its  character  and  destiny.  If  six  days  may  reasonably  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  our  preparation  for  this  short  life,  surely  the 
seventh  may  with  equal  reascHi  be  claimed  as  a  day  of  special 
and  immediate  preparation  for  an  endless  state  of  existence 
hereafter.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  to  perform 
aright  the  duties  of  this  life  is  not  an  essential  part  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  life.  Just  as  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  im- 
portant to  the  future  career  of  a  youth.  But  he  would  be 
reproached  with  gross  negligence  who  should  not  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  sphere  of  action  for  which  he  is  destined, 
or  to  inquiries  concerning  a  distant  country  in  which  he  is  to 
pass  a  greater  part  of  his  life. 

It  is  due  to  this  institution  to  add,  that  I  have  fouqd  here 
more  effort,  and  more  success,  in  animating  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupils  with  the  spirit  of  Christianitj,  than  in  most  others 
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where  the  tone  of  religious  instruction  and  haUts  is  nioie  in 
accordance  with  my  own  views.  How  difficult  is  it  to  avoid 
all  extremes  —  to  secure  all  points,  in  this  most  delicate  of  al! 
tasks  —  the  education  of  a  being  destined  to  two  different  states 
ofexistence  !  How  presumptuous  are  many  that  undertake  the 
task,  almost  without  thought ! 


SCHOOLS  or  BENGAL. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  native  schools  of  Bengal ;  which  we  could  not 
help  characterising  as  sadly  defective  and  miserable.     And  yet 
miserable  as  it  is,  it  has  its  excellences.     Who  does  not  at  once 
perceive,  that  it  is,  in  some  respects,  more  practical  —  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  practical,  —  than  our  own  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  elementary  schools,  whose  pupils  begin  by 
<  tracing  vowels  and  consonants  with  finger,  peilcil,   crayon, 
&c.'  ?     In  what  New  England  school  even,  is  it  customary  to 
connect  writing,  from  the  very  first,  with  all  other  school  exer* 
cises,  instead  of  making  it  a  separate  branch,  and  a  distinct  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  ? 

Improved  Native  Schools. — After  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  native  schools,  as  they  exist  without  European 
influence,  and  as  they  have  probably  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  Mr  Adam  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  native  schools  of  Calcutta,  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  Calcutta  School  Society.     He  informs  us 
that  printed,  are  now  substituted  for  manuscript  school  books ; 
that  the  branches  formerly  taught,  are  now  taught  more  thor- 
oughly ;  and  that  the  orthography  of  the  Bengdese  language, 
geography,  and  moral  truths  and  obligations,  have  been  ^ded. 
The  mode  of  instruction  has  also  been  improved.     Formerly 
the  pupils  were  arranged  in  different  divisions,  accordingly  as 
they  were  learning  to  write  on  the  ground  with  chalk,  or  the 
palm  leaf,  or  the  plantain  leaf,  and  on  paper  respectively  ;  and 
loach  boy  was  taught  separately  by  the  school-master,  in  a  dis- 
tinct lesson.     The  monitorial  system  has,  also,  to  some  extent, 
been  adopted. 

A  species  of  superintendence  has  also  been  organized.  Two 
officers,  called  a  pundit  and  a  sircar ,  separately  attend  two  dif- 
ferent schools  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  remain- 
ing at  least  one  hour  in  each  school,  and  explaining  to  the 
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teachers  any  parts  of  the  system  which  they  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend. They  also  examine,  in  their  different  studies,  such  of 
the  boys  as  they  think  proper. 

Each  of  the  pundits  and  sircars  keeps  a  register  containing  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  time  of  going  to,  and  leaving  each  school ; 
the  names  of  the  boys  examined ;  the  page  and  place  of  the 
book  in  which  they  were  examined  ;  and  the  names  of  teachers, 
in  their  own  hand  writing.  These  registers  are  jsubmitted  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  every  week,  through  the  head 
pundit.  Farther  examinations,  both  public  and  private,  yearly, 
half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  as  necessity  or  convenience  dictated, 
have  been  held,  and  gratuities  given  to  deserving  teachers,  and 
prize-books  to  the  best  scholars,  —  as  well  as  books  bestowed 
for  the  current  use  of  the  schools. 

Calcutta  Schooi«  Society. — Much  is  said  by  Mr  A.,  in 
favor  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society  above  referred  to.  He 
observes,  that  *  it  appears  to  combine  with  its  arrangements  for 
giving  elementary  instruction,  an  arrangement  of  still  greater 
importance  for  educating  teachers  of  the  indigenous  schools ;' 
and  adds  that  he  '  deems  this  measure  of  great  importance,  and 
worthy  of  all  encouragement,  because  it  is  upon  the  character 
of  the  indigenous  schools  that  the  education  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  must  ultimately  depend  ;'  a  conclusion  than 
which  none  could  possibly  be  more  just. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  the  best  minds  in  every  country, 
are,  at  the  present  juncture,  so  generally  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  '  mass  of 
the  population.'  But  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  while  this 
concession  is  made  in  favor  of  the  common  or  district  school, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States,  almost  nothing  is  done  to 
elevate  it.  We  have  a  multitude  of  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools ;  among  which  are  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  the  American  School  Society,  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  supply  of  Teachers, — and  yet 
what  have  they  done ;  and  when  have  governments,  state  or  na- 
tional, or  even  liberal  individuals  patronized  them  ?  The  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  has  given  the  Calcutta  School  Society  6000 
rupees  a  year;  equal  to  about  $43,000;  but  when  has  any- 
thing of  the  kind  been  done  in  our  American  States,  if  we 
except  the  pittance  of  $300  a  year,  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ?  We 
do  not  ask  such  aid  of  our  own  Legislatures  ;  but  we  do  ask 
that  public  opinion  should  sustain,  in  some  form,  meaaures  for 
the  improvement  of  our  schools,  which  are  wanted  in  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  in  the  East  Indies. 
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Native  or  Indigenous  Schools  of  Learning.  —  Of  these, 
Mr  Adam  thinks  there  may  be  about  18CMI  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince. The  number  of  students  is  estimated  at  10,800  ;  and  the 
number  of  teachers,  is  one  to  each  college  or  high  school,  upon 
an  average  ;  making  a  total  of  1 2,600  students  and  teachers. 
This,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  nothing  nK>re  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. — In  some  districts  of  Bengal,  theso  schools 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  in  others  very  sparse.  Dr  Buchanan 
found  only  16  in  the  District  of  Dinajpur,  while  in  that  of  Pur- 
neah  there  were  no  less  than  119. 

'  The  Hindoo  colleges,  or  schools  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  Hindoo  learning  are  taught,'  says  the  Report  before  us ;  '  are 
generally  built  of  clay.  Sometimes  three  or  five  rooms  are  erected, 
and  in  others  nine  or  eleven,  with  a  reading-room,  which  is  also  of 
day.  These  huts  are  frequently  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
teacher,  who  not  only  solicits  alms  to  raise  the  building,  but  also  to 
feed  his  pupils.  In  some  cases,  rent  is  paid  for  the  ground  ;  but 
the  ground  is  commonly,  and,  in  particular  instances,  both  the 
ground  and  the  expenses  of  the  building  are  a  gift. 

'  After  a  school-room  and  lodging-rooms  have  been  thus  built,  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  school,  the  teacher  invites  a  few  Brahmans 
and  respectable  inhabitants  to  an  entertainment,  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  Brahmans  are  dismissed  with  sumc  trifling  presents.  If 
the  teacher  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  scholars,  he  begins  the  col- 
lege with  a  few  junior  relatives,  and  by  instructing  them  and  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  disputations  that  take  place  on  public  oc- 
casions, he  establishes  his  reputation. 

'  The  school  opens  early  every  morning  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
assembling  in  the  open  reading-room,  when  the  different  classes 
read  by  turns.  Study  is  continued  till  towards  mid-day,  after  which 
three  hours  are  devoted  to  bathing,  worship,  eating  and  sleep  ;  and 
at  three  they  resume  their  studies,  which  are  continued  till  twilight. 
Nearly  two  hours  are  then  devoted  to  evening  worship,  eating, 
smoking,  and  relaxation,  and  the  studies  are  again  resumed  aVid 
continued  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  The  evening  studies  consist 
of  a  revision  of  the  lessons  already  learned,  in  order  that  what  the 
pupils  have  read  may  be  impressed  more  distinctly  on  the  memory. 
These  studies  are  frequently  pursued,  especially  by  the  students  of 
logic,  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

'  There  are  three  kinds  of  colleges  in  Bengal ;  one  in  which 
grammar,  general  literature,  and  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  the  great 
mythological  poems  and  law  are  taught ;  a  second,  in  which  chiefly 
law  and  sometimes  the  mythological  poems  are  studied  ;  and  a 
third,  in  which  logic  is  made  the  principal  object  of  attention.  In 
all  these  colleges  select  works  are  read  and  their  meaning  ex- 
plained ;  but  instruction  is  not  conveyed  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

'  In  the  first  class  of  colleges,  the  pupils  repeat  assigned  lessons 
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from  the  grammar  used  in  each  college,  and  the  teacher  communi- 
cates the  meaning  of  the  lessons  after  they  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  in  the  others,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  accor- 
ding to  their  progress.  The  pupils  of  each  class  having  one  or 
more  books  before  them,  seat  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  when  the  best  reader  of  the  class  reads  aloud,  and  the 
teacher  gives  the  meaning  as  often  as  asked,  and  thus  they  proceed 
from  day  to  day  till  the  work  is  completed. 

*  The  study  of  grammar,  during  two,  three,  or  six  years,  and 
where  the  work  of  Panini  is  studied,  not  less  than  ten,  and  some^ 
times  twelve  years  are  devoted  to  it.  As  soon  as  a  student  has  ob- 
tained such  a  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  a 
poem,  a  law  book,  or  a  work  on  philosophy,  he  may  commence  this 
course  of  reading  also,  and  carry  on  at  the  same  time,  the  remainder 
of  his  grammar  studies.  Those  who  study  law  or  logic,  continue 
reading  either  at  one  college  or  another,  for  six,  eight,  or  even  tea 
years.  When  a  person  has  obtained  all  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  one  teacher,  he  makes  some  respectful  excuse  to  his  guide  and 
avails  himself  of  the  instructions  of  another.'  * 

Here  we  reluctantly  close  our  remarks  and  extracts  from  this 
valuable  and  very  interesting  Report ;  but  not  without  once 
more  wishing  —  perhaps  in  vain,  —  that  it  could  be  read  by  ev- 
ery intelligent  friend  of  education  in  both  hemispheres. 


THE  SAVIOURS  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

^  The  perfect  balance  of  aU  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,' 
says  Miss  Jewsbury,  in  her '  Letters  to  the  Young,'  at  page  261 ; 
'  was  only  witnessed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  the  result  was 
perfection.  No  virtue  outgrew  its  fellow ;  no  duty  trenched  on 
its  opposite  ;  there  was  a  constant  parallelism  between  principles 
and  their  application.' 

We  have  often  thought  so.  We  believe  that  the  Saviour's 
manner  of  education  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us  on  this  subject. 
This  would  be  true,  if  by  education  were  only  meant  a  display 
of  mere  intellectual  acquirements  before  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  a  shining  out  in  active  life  before  twenty.  I'o  our  modem 
'  fietshionables'  in  education,  that  of  the  Saviour  would,  indeed, 
appear  tame  and  spiritless.  And  yet  who  will  say  that  a  due 
proportion  in  the  development  of  all  —  his  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  powers,  —  was  not  preserved  ?  Who  will  show  that 
his  moral  and  intellectual  education  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  education  of  his  physical  frame  ? 
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The  foHowing  remarks  from  *  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  La  Fayette  College/  are  well  calculated 
to  illustrate  this  subject.  They  show  the  system  pursued  by  our 
Saviour  —  not,  indeed,  in  his  own  manner  of  education,  so  much 
as  in  that  of  the  apostles. 

'  Jesus  Christ  was  a  laborious  missionary,  and  at  the  same  time  8 
teacher  of  Theology  to  a  class  of  pelf-supporting  students.  His 
Mhool  was  peripatetic  —  he  travelled  from  place  to  place.  He 
pnached  in  the  towns  and  villages,  having  generally  his  theological 
students  as  a  part  of  his  auditory.  Certain  it  is  that  this  family 
school  needed  considerable  funds  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  And 
certain  it  is,  they  were  not  sustained  by  a  series  of  miracles.  Pri- 
vate friendship  did  indeed,  often  spread  a  table  for  then*  refresh- 
ment ;  but  equally  certain  it  is,  that  they  had  a  common  purse, 
from  which  they  drew  to  buy  necessary  supplies.  How  was  this 
purse  replenished  1  Hence  1  presume  to  adduce  the  inference,  that 
the  comiqon  earnings  were  put  into  the  common  purse.  In  the 
correctoess  of  this  inference,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  Paul  labored  with  his  hands  for  his  own  maintenance,  and 
for  those  that  were  with  him,  i.  c.  his  students.' 

'  Such  was  the  Saviour's  simple  system  of  education.  Such  was 
the  class  of  men  he  selected  as  his  beneficiaries.  Such  the  manner 
of  training  them  for  his  service.  Such  their  inbred  resources  for 
self-support.  What  was  the  result?  Let  the  early  triumphs  of  the 
cross  proclaim  it.  Let  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  and  Smyrna,  and 
Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
and  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt  tell.  Let  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  sea  testify.  Let  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Philippi,  and  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome,  and 
Ephesus,  and  Smyrna  proclaim  it.  Such  victories  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  have  never  since  achieved.  In  such  triumphs  the  church 
has  never  since  exulted,  and  never  shall,  until  she  returns  to  the 
inimitable  simplicity  of  her  Redeemer's  education  and  missionary 
plans. 

*  When  a  host  of  men  shall  have  been  prepared  and  sent  forth  by 
her,  trained  and  qualified,  like  the  Cilician  tent-maker,  or  the  car- 
penter's son,  by  a  course  of  manual  labor ^  in  connection  with  moral 
and  intellectual  culture;  not  only  for  pouring  around  them  the  light 
and  the  love  of  heaven  ;  but  also  for  enduring  hardships  and  making 
their  own  hands  minister,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  their  own  ne- 
cessities; then  only,  may  we  expect  to  witness  the  full  victories  of 
truth  and  the  triumphs  of  grace  ;  then,  only,  may  we  hope  to  con* 
template  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  man  secured,  and  the  glory 
of  God  illustriously  displayed  in  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  whole  human  race.' 
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Corvehtion  or  Teachers  in  Cincinnati. 

The  next  session  of  this  Convention,  will  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  October  next.  In  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lail 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  New  York,  it  was  stated 
that  this  Convention  would  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  August  —  that  is,  the  present  month.  We  regret  that  this  error 
of  the  Secretary  could  not  have  been  corrected  in  our  July  number,  but 
we  were  not  informed  of  the  mistake  till  that  number  had  gone  to  press. 

Convention  or  Teachers  in  Albant, 

A  State  Convention  of  Common  School  Teachers  has  beeO-Mlled  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  to  be  held  the  90th  of  September  next. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Common  School  Assistant  —  which,  by  the  way,  is 
diffusing  much  valuable  information,  — that  the  object  of  this  Convention 
is  to  increase  the  pay  and  influence  of  those  engaged  in  this  arduous  and 
honorable  profession  of  teaching.  This  appears  to  us  like  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Enlighten  parents  —  the  proprietors  of  the 
schools,  —  and  you  will  most  surely  increase  the  '  pay  and  influence'  of 
teachers.  Perhaps  conventions  of  teachers  may  do  something  effectual 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  influence  of  teachers  ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  tho  effect  of  direct  efforts  to  increase  the  compensation  will  be  d  is 
astfx)us.  We  are  better  pleased  with  measures  like  those  attempted  at 
a  late  meeting  of  teachers  in  Ohio ;  an  account  of  which  is  found  below. 

Teachers'  Meeting  in  Ohio. 

A  large  Convention  of  Common  School  Teachers,  was  held  at  Mid- 
dletowo,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  April  last. 

The  Convention  was  a  long  and  interesting  one  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  was  excellent,  as  we  judge  from  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  passed  during  the  progress  of  the  session. 

^  Re*olvedy  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  be  requested  to  use 
their  best  exertions  to  procure  the  formation  of  County  Associations 
or  Teachers  throughout  the  State. 

'  Resohedy  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  objects  con 
templated  by  Teachers'  Associations,  that  parents  give  an  active, 
cheerful  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  their  teachers  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  education.' 

Another  resolution  expresses  a  deep  senae  of  the  importance  of  the 
33 
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'  Annalfl  of  Education,*  and  the  *  Common  School  Assistant,'  as  a  means 
of  arousing  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  common  education. 

An  adjouraed  meeting  of  this  Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Dayton,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 

Common  School  Education  in  Vermont. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  a  Literary  Convention 
at  Harrisburg,  Vt.  some  months  ago,  whose  duty  it  was  '  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  means  of  promoting  popular  education  in  Vermont,'  we  col- 
lect the  following  intelligence  from  that  State. 

Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  157,000  children  and  youth  in 
Vermont,  has,  or  will  be  likely  to  have,  access  to  the  academies, 
and  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  receives  a  college  education.  It  is 
hence  concluded  that  the  common  schools  are  the  only  public  institutions 
for  giving  knowledge,  discipline  and  direction,  to  at  least  140,000  young 
minds. 

The  State  contains  about  3000  common  schools,  which  cost  the  people 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  Committee,  after  stating  these,  and  many  more  important  facts, 
proceed  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  careful  preparation  of  instructors 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  profession.  They  present  many 
weighty,  if  not  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure  ;  and 
among  other  things  they  urge  —  as  has  been  already  often  urged,  we 
sometimes  fear  in  vain, —  the  example  of  Prussia. 

Arbitrart  Punishments. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  public 
papers  :  — 

<  A  school  teacher  in  the  town  of  Howard,  Steuben  co.  New  York, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  to  punish  a  boy  for  some  misdemeanor,  placed  a  mar- 
ble on  the  floor,  and  made  him  bend  over,  place  his  thumb  on  it,  and 
thus  bear  his  weight.  After  remaining  in  that  position  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  he  fell  over  and  expired.' 

This,  if  frue,  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  our  common  schools ; 
and  if  there  were  no  redeeming  traits  in  their  character,  we  would  join 
in  the  '  hue  and  cry'  against  them,  as  immoral  in  their  tendency.  But 
there  are.  It  is  rare,  after  all,  to  find  a  teacher  whose  punishments  are 
as  entirely  arbitrary  as  in  the  case  above  ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  it  cannot 
be  denied  by  reflecting  men,  that  with  every  drawback  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  common  schools,  they  are  the  principal  means  of  making 
our  country  what  it  is  in  point  of  literature  or  morality.  They  are  the 
institutions  in  which  nine  tenths  o^'^ur  community  receive  all  the  direct 
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scientific  instruction  they  ever  obtain,  beyond  that  of  the  family,  and 
the  Sabbath  school.  Let  us,  therefore,  beware  how  we  lightly  esteem, 
or  speak  of,  these  schools.  Let  us  correct  them,  and  see  that  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  teachers  who  govern  themselves,  and  who  hence 
know  how  to  govern  others.  Let  arbitrary  measures  in  these  institu- 
tions, give  place,  where  they  can,  to  the  law  of  love  and  kindness. 

Boston  Asylum  akd  Farm  School. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year,  since  about  fiAy  boys  were  removed  from 
the  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,  in  Boston,  to  Thompson's  Island,  and 
operations  were  there  commenced  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Asy- 
lum and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

We  have  before  us  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  this 
Institution,  from  which  we  learn  many  imjiortaut  and  interesting  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  removed  from  Boston  to  the  island,  about 
fifty  more  have  been  added  during  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number, 
three  have  died  within  the  year ;  and  a  few  have  been  removed.  On 
the  31st  of  January  —  the  date  of  the  Report,  —  the  number  actually 
])rcsent  in  the  institution  was  ninetytwo.  Of  these,  seventynine  are  of 
the  character  for  whom  the  institution  was  intended.  They  are  either 
orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents  —  mostly  widowed  mothers,  — whose 
poverty,  prodigality  or  vice,  has  rendered  them  exposed  to  great  physi- 
cal and  moral  suffering,  and  have  been  sustained  wholly  by  charity. 
Thirteen  more  have  been  admitted  upon  the  urgent  request  of  their 
friends,  for  pay. 

All  these  boys,  as  far  as  their  strength  and  capacity  admits,  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Farm  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  educate 
some  of  them  as  skilful  husbandmen.  Others,  however,  are  employed 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  health  and  securing  industrious  habits. 
They  are  also  taught  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  —  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, — and  great  attention  is  paid,  we 
are  assured,  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  culture.  A  good  and  useful 
library  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  primary  object  of  this  institution  —  and  a  noble  one  it  is,  —  was 
to  receive,  sustain,  educate  and  improve,  morally  and  spiritually,  the 
friendless,  the  destitute  and  the  exposed.  We  rejoice  to  find  it  io  a 
prosperous  state,  and  gaining  favor  with  the  community. 

District  School  Hoitsbs  in  Cincinnati 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  is  doing  nobly  in  regard  to  common  schools 
and  common  school  houses.  Among  other  measures  they  have  resolved 
to  erect  fourteen  large  school  houses  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  eacb. 
T  hey  are  to  be  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement  and  cupola.  Nine  of 
these  houses  are  already  completed. 
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COMTEIITION   OF  WeSTBRN   CoLLBOES. 

We  learn  from  the  Ohio  Obeenrer,  tluitat  a  meeting  of  the  repreteiK- 
atives  of  a  numlier  of  the  western  institutions,  held  at  the  Western  Re- 
senre  College  in  August,  of  last  year,  it  was  resolved  to  be  highly 
'  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  annual  meeting  of  tbe  officers  of  col- 
leges and  higher  literary  institutions  of  this  State  and  vicinity/  And, 
in  conformity  with  tliis  resolution,  it  is  expected  that  a  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Miami  University,  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  tlie  S9th  Sep- 
tember next,  at  which  tbe  professors  and  teachers  who  may  be  present 
as  delegates,  will  give  public  addresses,  make  reports,  or  hold  discus- 
sions on  some  or  all  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Studies. — Ought  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Mathematics  to  be 
studied  in  college  ?  How  much,  and  in  what  relative  proportion  ?  Ought 
the  modem  Languages  and  Music  to  be  introduced  ?  How  much,  and 
what  kind  of  training  is  proper  in  elocution,  and  extempore  speaking? 

H.  Imstruction  and  Examikatiokw — How  much  can  be  done  by 
Lectures?  Best  mode  of  teaching,  and  of  examination.  Oisght  th« 
principle  of  emulation  to  be  encouraged? 

HI.  Common  Law. — Reception  of  students  from  other  colleges;. 
Payment  of  tbe  tuition  of  a  full  course.  Amount  of  acquisition  requi- 
site for  the  first  degree.  Examination  for  the  second  degree.  Greek 
and  Latin  orations  at  eommeneement.  Conferring  of  degrees,  and 
writing  of  diplomas,  in  Latin  or  English.  Shall  the  reception  of  a  de- 
gree depend  on  the  time  spent  in  collegiate  study?  Amount  and  kind 
of  studies  preparatory  to  a  professional  course,  especially  Theological. 

IV.  Government. — Shall  it  be  Monarchical,  Aristocratical,  or  Re- 
publican?   How  far  shall  students  be  treated  like  other  citizens? 

V.  Direct  Action  and  Reaction  between  Public  Institutioh» 
AND  PiTBLic  Opinion.— Ought  colleges,  a$  tuchy  to  take  any  stand  on 
subjects  that  agitate  the  public  mind?  How  much  ought  public  opinion 
to  influence  colleges  in  regard  to  the  studies  pursued?  Ought  students 
to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time  every  year 
in  school  teaching?  And  should  the  vacations  be  adapted  to  this  object? 
What  influence  has  a  liberal  education  on  the  character,  and  perma- 
nency of  civil  institutions? 

yi.  Physical  Education. — Is  heahh  best  promoted  by  a  systen  of 
exercises?  How  much,  and  of  what  kinds?  Can  a  department  for 
manual  labor  be  beneficially  connected  with  literary  institutions?  lfso» 
wAo/,  and  kow7  What  system  of  dietctie*  should  be  adopted  by  stu- 
dents?  Are  the  purposes  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  best  sub- 
•enred  by  a  proper  attention  to  physical  ? 

VU.  Westxeh  Collboss. — ^Is  there  danger  of  too  rapid  an  incrtto 
in  their  nnmber? 
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Brenton  Asylum  for  Destitute  Boys. 

Capt.  Brenton  of  the  British  Roynl  Navy,  established  at  Hackney 
Wick,  EDg.,  about  ^\e  years  ago,  a  boarding  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  poor  destitute  boys,  taken  out  of  the  streets  and  work-houses, 
and  giving  them  a  strictly  moral,  religious,  and  industrious  education 
and  training.  The  experiment — for  such  it  was  in  the  first  place, — 
has  been  quite  successful.  The  boys,  af\er  being  reformed  in  the  school, 
are  sent  abroad  ;  some  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  few  to  Swan 
River  in  New  Holland.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sent  to  the  Cape, 
aM  but  t^o  hav:^  turnc'  out  well  ;  the  two  were  returned  as  worthless. 

The  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years. 
The  government  is  mild  and  paternal ;  corporal  punishment  —  if  we 
except  solitary  confinement  for  a  few  hours,  or  the  privation  of  animal 
food,  —  is  never  inflicted.  A  great  deal,  however,  is  accomplished  l^ 
appealing  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  independence  in  the  pupils,  and  still 
more  by  private  affectionate  admonition.  The  master  of  the  school 
says  :  '  I  find  there  is  only  one  mode  of  treatment  in  reforming  the  boys 
placed  under  my  care,  which  is  this ;  I  take  them  by  themselves,  and 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  Almighty 
God,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow  creatures — reasoning 
with  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.    This  generally  succeeds.' 

They  are  employed  in  tiie  garden  from  nine  o'clock  to  twelve,  when- 
ever the  weather  permits ;  in  which,  besides  cultivating  flowers,  they 
raise  beans,  potatoes,  cabbages,  mangel  wurtzel,  hemp  and  flax.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  particular  object  to  instruct  them  in  spade  husbandry.  They 
also  cook,  in  their  turn.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  attend  public  worship. 
They  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  they  have 
familiar  lectures  in  history  and  geography ;  besides  which,  they  have 
access  to  a  small  library.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  institution,  has 
uniformly  been  with  the  largest  pupils. 

Jewish  High  School  at  Salonica. 

We  had  seen  and  abhorred  a  Turkish  school,  and  had  deplored  the 
condition  of  the  poor  little  boys  that  were  crowded  together  there ;  but 
where  shall  I  find  words  to  express  our  feelings  on  visiting  the  great 
school  of  the  Jews?  As  we  drew  near  the  street  where  it  is,  the  distant 
muttering,  growling,  and  screaming  which  proceeded  from  its  black 
walls,  beat  upon  our  ears.  We  arrived.  It  was  a  squarA  building,  with 
a  yard  in  the  centre  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  Turkish  Aon,  two  stories  high.  The 
children  were  arranged  in  circles  around  their  monitors  or  teachers, 
below  in  the  yard,  in  the  various  nooks  and  comers  of  the  building ; 
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and  up  stairs  they  were  again  seated,  moetFy  in  the  eorridor,  but  some 
in  other  rooms. 

To  give  an  accurate  descrrption  of  it,  would  be  equally  difficult  and 
unedifying.  Think  of  one  thousand  children  arranged  in  different 
classes,  and  some  twenty  teachers,  beating  upon  benches  and  tables, 
where  there  were  auy  such,  and  botb  teachers  and  scholars  screaming 
and  roaring  out  according  to  their  several  abilities,  the  nyliables,  words, 
or  sentences,  which  composed  their  respective  tasks!  With  the  effort 
at  htillooiiig)  the  mouths  of  the  children  were  most  unnaturally  en- 
larged, and  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  appeared  to  start  out  of  their  heads, 
while  the  sweat  rolled  down  each  countenance,  mingling  with  the  dust 
of  the  dirty  Han,  which  every  footstep  and  every  motion  raised  to  fly 
into  the  faces  and  open  throats  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  children. 

Some  travellers  have  called  this  a  h^;h  Mchool,  probably  because  the 
Talmud  is  studied  in  some  of  the  classes  up  stairs.  But  they  are  en- 
tirely mistaken  when  they  say  that  the  school  has  two  hundred  teachers* 
It  has  only  twenty.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  class  of  boys  sat,  the 
monitor  of  which,  was  engaged  in  a  Talmudic  disputation  witk  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  sat  before  him  on  the  floor  ;  and,  in  a  corner  quite 
retired,  we  noticed  a  rabbi  and  several  advanced  scholars  sitting  to- 
gether. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  this  school* 
Attention,  thought,  love  for  study,  and  everything  desirable  must  flee 
from  such  a  Bedlam  as  this.  The  teachers  were  beating  and  caning  the 
boys,  without  at  all  caring  where  their  heavy  blows  fell ;  and  that  the 
monitors,  who  were  abo  armed  with  batons  and  lashes,  were  proud  to 
maintain  their  authority,  by  tyrannizing  over  the  smaller  scholars,  there 
was  no  room  to  doubt.  This  is  the  high  »ehool  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  I 
— Mus.  Herald, 

Pdblic  Schools  in  New  York  Citt. 

We  have  received  from  Mr  S.  W.  Seton,  the  indefatigable  Agent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  the  Twentyfirst  Annual  Re- 
port  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  that  city,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  system  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  now  been 
tested  by  thirty  ycars^  experience  —  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal,  —  still  goes  on  prosperously. 
The  number  of  children,  both  white  and  colored,  who  receive  its  bene- 
fits, is  yearly  .increasing.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
for  white  children  is,  already,  19,118  ;  besides  which,  there  is  one  pub- 
lic school  for  colored  children,  containing  335  pupils;  and  two  primary 
African  schools  containing  846. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  evening  schools  were  catablished  by  tlie  So 
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ciety  two  or  three  years  sinee,  designed  for  the  instruction,  during  four 
months  of  the  winter,  of  apprentices,  domestics  and  others,  whose  em- 
ployments during  the  day  time,  prevented  their  attendance  at  the  usual 
school  hours.  During  the  past  winter,  671  pupils  of  various  ages,  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  these  institutions. 

A  Select  School  for  Female  Monitors  was  also  established  last  year, 
and  is  opened  every  Saturday,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools.  This  school  has  been  found  so  exceedingly  valuable, 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  thought  it  advisable  to  form  a  similar 
establishment  for  the  Monitors  of  the  Boys'  Schools. 

Facilities  have  been  extended  of  late  to  the  pupils  in  these  schools,  by 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  by  Columbia  College ;  and  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  Grammar  School  belonging  to  the  latter,  has  offered  to  receive 
from  the  public  schools  twelve  boys,  and  prepare  them  for  admission 
to  College. 

BcRiAH  Sacked  Ltokvm. 

The  Toung  Men's  Bible  Class  in  one  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  New 
York,  has  lately  been  re-organized,  and  called  '  The  Beriah  Sacred  Ly- 
ceum.' 'The  object  of  this  Lyceum,'  says  the  constitution;  Ms  the 
pursuit  of  sacred  literature  and  biblical  knowledge,  by  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  aid  of  scripture  helps,  illustra- 
tions and  commentaries  ;  the  perusal  of  such  books  of  history,  biogra- 
phy and  science,  as  have  a  relative  bearing  thereon ;  by  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  course,  at  the  regular  meetings ;  by  writing  themes 
on  given  subjects  therefrom  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the 
members  among  themselves,  in  writing,  discussing  and  lecturing  on 
such  subjects  of  natural  and  moral  science  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  enforce  their  prin- 
ciples.' 

The  Association  is  still  to  be  conducted  in  the  form  and  manner  of  a 
Sunday  School  Bible  Class,  only  somewhat  modified.  The  Society  has 
at  present  upwards  of  twenty  members.  Its  officers  are  a  Patron,  Cu- 
rator, President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Librarian  and  Steward. 
S.  W.  Seton,  is  the  Patron,  and  W.  Gordon,  the  Secretary.  We  have 
received  an  address  delivered  by  Mr  Seton  at  the  organization  of  the 
society  in  February  last.  It  is  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
views  on  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Public  Instruction  in  France. 

Since  the  insertion  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our  June  number, 
we  have  received  the  following  additional  intelligence. 
It  appears  from  recent  enumerations,  that  France  has  established  7S 
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Nornnl  Schools,  or  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  and  IMcoRiiniariotiflfbr 
the  examiDation  of  Teachers.  The  number  of  parish  or  district  schools 
for  18S6,  is  81,699  elementary  schools,  and  850  superior  primary  schools; 
in  all  86,043.  The  number  of  prirate  schools  is  7,909.  The  whole 
number  of  schools  in  France  is,  therefore,  48,951  ;  containing  1,7S7,110 
male?,  and  836,844  female  pupils.  This  presents  a  total  of  9,458,954 
pupils  in  a  population  of  83,000,000 ;  or  one  for  erery  thirteen  inhabi- 
tants. The  deficiency  of  instruction  is  still  greater,  if  we  consider  the 
imperfect  preparation  of  large  numbers  of  the  teachers.  France  has 
indeed  done  much,  but  she  has  yet  much  to  do.  The  whole  expense  of 
thft  district  schools  in  10,686.786  francs,  or  about  $3,000,000  annually. 

Schools  in  Egypt. 

Among  the  cheering  indications  for  Africa,  are  the  recent  measures 
taken  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  for  the  promotion  of  public  instmction. 
He  has  formed  a  system  for  the  public  schools,  and  placed  them  all 
under  the  direction  of  a  Council  of  Education.  The  new  system  em- 
braces primary,  preparatory  and  special  schools. 

Fifty  primary  schools  are  established  for  the  elementary  branches,  and 
spread  throughout  the  various  provinces,  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. The  preparatory  schools  receive  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  elementary  schools ;  and  they  are  here  fitted  to  enter  the  special 
schools.  In  the  Special  or  Technical  Schools,  the  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  various  branches  of  public  service.  Of  these  there  are  eight. 
1.  The  school  of  Languages,  intended  to  form  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors in  the  French,  Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  to  provide  the  other  schools 
with  teachers  familiar  with  these  languages.  3.  The  Polyteclmic 
School  with  two  sections  ;  one  of  mines,  the  other  of  civil  engineering. 
8.  The  School  of  Artillery.  4.  The  School  of  Cavalry.  5.  The  School 
of  Infantry.  6.  The  Naval  School.  7.  The  School  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.  8.  The  Veterinary  School.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will  be 
regularly  prepared  for  every  grade  of  instruction. — The  medical  pupils 
'  returned  from  Paris  have  produced  a  higher  opinion  here,  of  the  value 
of  education. 

These  schools  contain  11,000  pupils,  supported  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  The  regulations  are  stated  to  be  judicious* 
The  discipline  is  military,  and  the  pupils  live  in  barracks.  A  museum, 
cabinet  and  library  are  also  to  be  erected,  and  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
will  hereafter  be  reserved  for  the  instruction  and  glory  of  its  inhabitants^ 
instead  of  being  plundered  or  bought  by  strangers.  In  general,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  at  Cairo,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
cleanliness,  hitherto  so  dreadfully  neglected.  All  these  measures  have 
probably  their  immediate  origin  in  the  love  of  power  and  fame  ;  hot  Di- 
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Tine  Providence  has  doubtless  other  and  higher  designs  in  this  dissemi- 
nation of  light  —  this  breaking  the  chains  of  superstition  and  caste. 

Teachers  BEOOiifo  Bread. 

Of  one  considerable  district  of  Bengal — Pumeah,  —  Mr  Adam,  in 
his  Report  gives  the  following  account : 

<  In  the  eighteen  subdivisions  of  this  district,  Dr  Buchanan  found  643 
elementary  schools  among  the  Hindoo  population,  there  being  only  one 
subdivision  entirely  destitute  of  such  schools.  These  schools  he  consid- 
ered very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  their  parents.  A  few 
teachers  in  the  principal  towns,  keep  public  schools  attended  by  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  boys,  but  in  general  the  teacher  is  hired  by  some 
wealthy  man  who  gives  him  wages  and  food,  and  commonly  allows  him 
to  teach  a  few  children  belonging  to  his  neighbors  ;  though  some  refbse 
this  accommodation.  Other  employers  da  not  undertake  to  feed  the 
teacher  daily  ;  and  he  has  to  go,  in  turns,  to  the  houses  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  whom  he  instructs.' 

This  boarding  in  the  families  of  those  whose  children  are  committed 
to  our  care,  is  not  wholly  without  its  advantages,  since  an  acquaintance 
is  thus  farmed,  and  sometimes  kept  up,  between  parents  and  teachers, 
who  wotrid  otherwise  remain  strangers.  Thousands  of  parents,  even 
in  New  England,  never  visit  a  school ;  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  come 
to  their  houses,  they  may  never  become  acquainted  with  him.  This  is 
strange  ;  but  it  is  true.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  so  low  an 
estimate  is  placed  on  the  teacher  of  our  children  that  we  continue  to 
tolerate  a  practice,  which  one  forcible  writer  has  regarded  as  *  begging 
from  door  to  door.'  The  teacher  ought  no  nnore  to  be  compelled  to  go 
round  in  thb  way  than  the  minister. 

Tub  VsRiforfT  MEETiirft  or  Teachers. 

Preparations  are  making,  we  understand,  for  rendering  the  Conven-^ 
tion  of  Teachers  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  the  twentythird  of  the  present 
month,  an  occasion  of  very  great  interest.  We  hope  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  in  collecting  as  many  teachers  as  possible.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  districts  would  find  it  advantageous  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  female  teachers,  where  they  are  themselves  miabie  to 
defray  them.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  in  the 
three  thousand  school  districts  of  Vermont  to  be  present  during  the 
whole  session. 
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Ambsicait  Institdtb  op  Instsuctioit.  /la* 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  InstructioD 
will  commence  in  Boston,  on  Thursday  the  35th^6f  the  present  month. 
It  is  belieired  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  making  by  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  will  render  this  meeting  even 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  former. 

During  the  session,  which  will  continue,  as  usual,  several  days,  lec- 
tures are  expected  as  follows  : 

On  the  Importance  of  Moral  Education  and  of  Moral  Philosophy  as 
a  Science,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Adams,  President  of  Charleston  College, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  on  the  Prussian  Schools,  by  Dr  Lieber,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Dr  Saiouel  6.  Howe,  of  Bos- 
ton; on  Thorough  Teaching,  by  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass.; 
on  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Mr  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  on 
School  Discipline,  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  An* 
never,  Mass.;  on  the  Difficulties  of  a  Teacher,  by  Mr  J.  Burnham  ;  on 
the  Peculiar  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  in  Common  Schools,  by  Mr 
D.  Kimball,  of  Needham,  Mass.;  and  on  Incitements  to  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Well-doing,  by  Mr  J.  H.  Belcher.  Lectures  are  also  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr  Carleton,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Mr  Crosby  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  by  several  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  desit^ate,  on  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. Discussions,  on  important  and  interesting  topics  are  also  to  be 
held  daily,  as  heretofore,  during  the  continuance  of  the  session. 

It  id  also  contemplated,  this  year,  to  invite  School  Committees  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Convention  ;  a  measure,  as  it  seems  to  us,  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  objects  for  which  these  meetings  are 
annually  convened.  A  more  full  notice  than  this,  will  probably  be 
given  soon  in  the  Boston  newspapers. 

We  also  learn,  through  the  medium  of  the  papers,  that  a  course  of 
lectures  designed  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Pestatozzian  system  of 
rteaching  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music  will  he  commenced  at  the  Odeon, 
in  Boston,  Wednesday,  August  17,  to  be  continued  eight  or  ten  days. 
They  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic. As  they  are  desigued  for  teachers,  persons  whose  circumstances 
permit  them  to  reach  Boston  a  week  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the  In- 
fCitute  would  be  able  to  attend  the  whole  course. 
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School  Arithmetic;  coDtaining  the  Theory  of  the  Science,  Illus- 
trations of  the  Rules,  and  Copious  Examples  for  Practice.  By 
S.  R.  Hall,  Principal  of  Teachers'  Seminary.  Ando?er  :  Gould 
&  Newman.     1836.     12mo.     pp.  312. 

We  have  looked  over  this  Arithmetic  with  much  interest,  and  are 
generally  pleased  with  its  design.  It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  nor  is  it 
a  mere  copy  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of  other  authors,  either  as  re- 
gards the  form  or  matter.  It  contains  some  things  not  usually  found  in 
other  works  of  the  kind ;  and  is  in  general  more  full  than  any  common 
school  arithmetic  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  wish  it  success,  but 
cannot  suppress  our  fears,  that  the  inferiority  of  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed  will  prevent  its  coming  into  competition  with  other  excellent 
manuals  in  a  much  neater  dress. 

The  American  Expositor,  or  Intellectual  Definer  ;  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  R.  Claggett,  A.  M.  Boston  :  Per- 
kins 6l  Marvin.     1836.     pp.  200. 

Although  the  plan  of  this  work  is  not  so  entirely  original  as  the  au- 
thor seems  to  suppose,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  main,  excellent.  Its 
object  is,  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thinking  and  invention.  With 
this  end  in  view,  after  giving  a  few  pages  of  words,  with  definitions  as 
plain  and  simple  as  possible,  the  author  subjoins  a  page  or  two  of  read- 
ing exercises,  in  which  the  words  of  the  preceding  pages  are  brought 
into  use,  and  their  definitions  shown  more  clearly  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand.  The  reading  lesson  is  again  followed  by  other  tables 
of  words,  and  these  by  other  reading  lessons,  and  so  on. 

This  work  is  worthy  of  being  printed  with  a  broader  margin  and 
larger  type  than  we  find  it,  at  present,  and  of  being  introduced  into  our 
primary  and  common  schools. 

On  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture  in  Early  Education.  By 
R.  C.  Waterston.  Delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  Aug.  1836.     pp.  20. 

The  subject  of  this  address  is  indicated  by  the  title,  and  it  is  well 
chosen.  The  writer  takes  it  for  granted  —  and  who  can  deny  the 
charge  ?  —  that  the  cultivation  of  man's  higher  or  moral  nature  is 
overlooked  amid  the  whirl  of  business,  and  the  general  scramble  Tor 
money.  He  assumes  that  <  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life  ;* 
and  adds,  that  what  will  be  <  positively  useful,  is  not  business  and  labor 
alone,  but  that  which  in  business  and  labor,  gives  strength  to  overcome 
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temptation,  and  makes  the  spirit  alive  to  that  great  and  ioward  proc 
which  is  ever  going  on  amid  all  ^e  duties  of  life.* 

His  philosophy  is,  in  general,  sound  ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  appre- 
ciated.   We  wish  to  see  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  on  the  mind  of 
every  parent  and  teacher  in  our  wide  spread  empire,  that  there  ia  even 
here  no  safety  —  to  say  nothing  of  higher  worlds  than  this,  —  except  in 
elevating  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  children  whom  God  haa 
committed  to  our  charge  to  instruct  and  to  educate. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature.  From  the  German  of  Elach- 
enburg,  Professor  in  the  Carolinum  at  Brunswick.  With  Addi- 
tions. By  N.  W.  Fiske,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  in  Amherst  College.  Philadelphia  :  Key  6l  Biddle. 
1836.     8fo.     pp.  664. 

This  work  is  in  five  parts.  The  first  contains  the  Arcbseology  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art ;  the  second,  the  history  of  Ancient  Literature,  Greek 
and  Roman  ;  the  third,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  ;  the  fourth, 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and  the  fifth,  Ciaasical  Geography  and 
Chronology. 

The  *  Manual'  has  gone  through  seven  or  eight  European  editions^  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  both  to  learners  and  teachers.  So 
far  as  we  h  ive  examined  the  work,  it  appears  calculated  to  be  as  useful 
t )  .\merican  students  as  it  can  have  been  to  those  of  Europe.  It  ia  alao 
a  valuaLIo  book  of  reference  for  private  libraries.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  t!:  t  work  is  by  no  means  inferior  j  though  we  could  wiah  a 
larg    type  had  been  used. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher  and  Children's  Friend.     Bos- 
ton :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.     pp.  54. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  small  periodical  to  be  issued  hereafter 
monthly.  It  is  intended  not  only  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  their  schools,  but  also  for  parents  in  the  family  circle.  It  is 
to  contain  general  lessons  or  addresses  to  Sunday  Schools,  anecdotes 
RDd  incidents  connected  with  them,  the  progress  of  these  institutions, 
instances  of  peculiar  success  in  instruction,  and  modes  pursued  by  dif- 
ferent schools  and  teachers.  The  matter  is  to  be  furnished  —  so  says 
the  prospectus,  — by  practical  teachers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  with  what  faithfulness  the  conductors  of 
this  little  work  will  redeem  the  pledges  they  have  given  ;  but  if  it  should 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  if  future  numbers  should  be 
equal  to  the  present,  it  cannot  fail  to  impart  interest,  and  gain  a  hold 
upon  the  public  attention. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  POOR 
CHILDREN,  AT  BEUGGEN,*  NEAR  DASLfi,  SWITZERLAND. 

A  FEW  miles  from  Basle,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  noble 
Rhine,  is  a  chateau  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
order  of  Knights.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  powerful  but  cor- 
rupt body,  it  was  left  to  neglect  and  decay,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  it 
li^.  It  is  situated  on  a  fertile  spot  of  intervale  land,  immedi* 
ately  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  almost 
alone  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  last  general  war, 
in  the  year  1814,  it  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital  for  the 
allied  armies,  —  and  devoted  to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  dy* 
ing.  For  three  years  its  halls  echoed  with  the  groans  of  suffer* 
ing,  instead  of  the  songs  and  shouts  of  revelling  knights. 
Eight  thousand  soldiers  breathed  their  last  under  its  roof,  and 
were  buried  in  the  fields  around  it. 

The  passage  of  successive  armies,  and  the  devastations  of 
war,  left  Switzerland,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative destitution,  and  an  unfavorable  season  in  1816,  con- 
verted want  into  a  general  and  distressing  famine.  Thousands 
died  of  hunger ;  multitudes  of  orphans  were  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  benevolence ;  the  evils  of  the  wretched  education,  too 
common  among  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts 
to  purify  the  source  of  general  corruption  became  more  evident. 
The  attention  of  Christians  and  Philanthropists  was  roused,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  educa- 

*  Pronounced  bj  Englith  orgatif  By-ghem, 
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tioD  of  the  neglected,  and  in  this  way,  the  greatest  scourge 
which  Switzerland  has  experienced  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
gave  rise  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  to  a  number  of 
establishments  whose  happy  influence  will  extend  to  future 
generations,  and  has  already  been  felt  in  other  countries. 

In  1817,  a  number  of  individuals,  in  Basle,  who  had  previ- 
ously founded  the  well  known  Missionary  Institution  over 
which  Blumhardt  presides,  and  whose  pupils  are  now  engaged 
in  their  holy  work,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  establish^  a 
society  for  the  education  not  only  of  poor  children,  but  of 
young  teachers  who  should  spread  abroad  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  in  the  villages  and  families  of  the  poor  in  Switzer- 
land. They  received  encouragement  and  liberal  contributions, 
from  Germany,  England,  and  France,  as  well  as  Switzerland  ; 
but  for  two  years  were  unable  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  their 
school. 

During  v.  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  to  the  Southern 
part  of  his  dominions,  in  1819,  a  deputation  of  the  city  of 
Basle,  waited  on  him  with  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
usually  ofiered  to  foreign  rulers,  and  one  of  them  presented  a 
petition  from  this  society  that  he  would  grant  them  permission 
to  procure  a  place  for  their  institution,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Dukedom.  On  his  return  to  Carlsruhe,  a  few  weeks  after, 
he  received  very  kindly  two  deputies  of  the  Society,  and  of- 
fered them,  of  his  own  accord  the  Chateau  of  Beuggen,  witb 
the  land  around  it,  amounting  to  twenty  acres,  at  a  rent  almost 
nominal.  He  gave  immediate  orders  for  permission  to  establish 
the  school  and  observed  that  he  considered  such  an  institution 
a  blessing  to  his  dominions. 

I  have  recently  visited  this  institution,  a  second  time  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  and  have  found  new  enjoyment  in  its 
delightful  situation,  in  the  train  of  reflections  which  it  awakens, 
and  in  the  interesting  character  of  the  large  family  that  now 
inhabits  it.  I  have  again  gazed,  with  indescribable  emotions, 
upon  these  chambers  wnose  floors  arc  still  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  wounded,  and  whose  walls  have  echoed  with  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  now  witnessing  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  child- 
hood ;  —  that  gilded  saloon  of  the  knights,  filled  with  humble 
youth,  preparing  to  give  instruction  to  the  villagers  of  Switzer- 
land —  that  banquetting  hall,  which  was  the  scene  of  their 
revels,  devoted  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched, 
and  filled  alternately  with  the  buzz  of  school  instruction,  with 
the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  notes  of  praise.  That  court  yard 
where  the  proud  warhorse  and  his  knightly  rider,  pranced  in 
battle  array,  or  in  the  gay  tournament,  is  the  scene  of  youthful 
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sports ;  and  those  fields,  in  which  the  tents  of  war  were  pitched, 
and  the  graves  of  its  victims  were  opened,  now  yield  the  harvests 
of  peace,  for  the  relief  of  the  poverty,  and  tlie  reformation  of 
the  vice,  of  which  war  has  been  so  fruitful  a  source.  The  im- 
mediate view  of  such  a  scene  is  delightful ;  but  still  more  so  the 
anticipation  of  that  happy  day  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten 
into  the  ploughshare,  when  the  treasures  which  have  been  lav- 
ished with  ruinous  extravagance,  for  the  destruction  of  fellow 
men,  shall  be  devoted  to  their  improvement ;  when  the  daunt- 
less coiuage,  the  unyielding  fortitude  and  perseverance,  which 
have  thrown  a  false  halo  of  glory  over  the  bloody  battle  field 
or  the  ruined  town,  shall  be  spent  in  struggling  against  the  in- 
roads of  corruption,  in  banishing  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  in  sustaining  and  comforting  the  poor  and  the  wretched. 
Then  ambition  itself  can  aspire  to  no  higher,  nobler  title  than 
that  of  Christian  Philanthropist  —  and  it  will  be  esteemed  the 
highest  dignity  to  be  a  follower  of  him  who  was  '  meek  and 
lowly '  —  who '  went  about,  doing  good.'  Every  seat  of  war  or 
luxury,  thus  wrested  by  the  hand  of  Providence  from  the  ene- 
mies of  human  happiness  —  nay,  every  coin  which  is  won  from 
the  treasures  of  superfluity  or  accumulation,  or  gained  by  the  in- 
creased eflbrts  of  industry,  or  the  more  careful  savings  of  econ- 
omy,  —  is  a  new  pledge  that  this  promised  day  will  come  —  and 
that  every  eflfort  which  we  make,  feeble  and  ineffectual  as  it 
may  seem  to  be,  will  hasten  it  on. 

But  I  have  indulged  perhaps  too  much  in  reflections,  where 
I  intended  to  give  chiefly  facts  which  might  serve  for  the  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  of  those  who  desire  to  do  good  in  this 
way.  In  the  year  following  the  cession  of  the  Chateau  of 
Beuggen,  it  was  cleansed  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  1820, 
fifty  pupils  were  assembled  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and 
assistants  ;  and  the  institution  was  publicly  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian education,  with  religious  services,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred benefactors  and  spectators.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
institution,  we  shall  exhibit  principles*  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
language  of  its  founders ;  lor  in  no  other  way  can  we  do  it 
justice,  or  enable  others  to  judge  of  its  spirit  or  appreciate  cor- 
rectly its  influence. 

The  founders  of  the  Seminary  of  Beuggen,  assumed  as  their 
first  principle,  that  which  was  Uie  basis  of  the  noble  Orphan- 
house  of  Franke,  and  the  school  of  Locle,*  that  it  should  be 
sustained  by  voluntary  contributions  and  aid.  They  decided 
that  they  would  rely  on  Christian  benevolence  and  the  kindness 

*  See  Annals.    Vol.  I. 
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of  Providence,  exclasively  for  its  support,  without  burjing  way 
of  the  immediate  contributions  in  a  permanent  fund,  which  umy 
hereafter  be  perverted  to  uses  totally  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owners.  They  desire  to  have  no  other  persons  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  establishment  than  those  who  are  actuated  by 
the  sincere  desire  of  doing  good ;  and  therefore  pay  no  compen- 
sation which  may  become  a  temptation  to  those  who  seek  merely 
for  subsistence  or  gain.  They  desire  that  all  who  are  connected 
with  it  should  have  the  spirit  of  benefactors  to  the  poor — of  dis- 
ciples of  him  who  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  poor. 

They  propose  that  it  should  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  Christian 
Institution;  they  adopt  as  fundamental  principles,  the  doctrines 
of  what  is  habitually  termed  on  this  side  of  the  water  Evangeli- 
cal religion  —  which  maintain  the  corruption  of  the  human  race, 
the  atonement  through  a  Divine  Redeemer,  and  regeneraticm 
by  the  influence  of  tt^e  spirit  of  God,  founded  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  bible  as  the  guide  to  truth  and  duty — and  they 
employ  no  one  in  the  care  of  this  institution  who  does  not 
avow  and  practise  on  these  principles,  which  they  deem  indis- 
pensable to  sound  christian  education. 

It  is  designed  exclusively  as  an   institution  for  poor  children 
and  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  the  poor.     The  more 
wretched  and  neglected  are  the  objects  of  charity,  the  stronger 
are  their  claims  considered  ;  and  even  the  criminal,  they  do  not 
feel  justified  in  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  christian  educa- 
tion.    They  are  received  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
retained  until  sixteen   or  seventeen,  when   they  are  dismissed 
with  a  sum  necessary  for  an   outfit,  in  order  to  enter  into  do- 
mestic service,  or  mechanical  employment.     Some  are  received 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  ;  but  most,  by  the  reconmienda- 
tion  of  a  benefactor  or  of  public  authorities,  on  the  payment  of 
six  and  a  half  louis  d'ors    (about  thirtyfive  dollars)  a  year  for 
their  support  and  education.     In  every  case,  a  guaranty  is  re- 
quired from  public  authority,  or  from  the  benefactor,  that  they 
shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  institution  after  their  education  is 
completed  or  in  case  of  their  dismission.     The  directors  believe 
that  the  education  of  a  well  regulated  family  is  always  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  a  public  institution  ;  and  they  wish  therefore  only 
to  receive  pupils   whose   situation   deprives  them   of  a  good 
femily  education.     About  seventy  five  children  can  be  accom- 
modated in  this  institution,  and  new  ones  are   received   only 
when  vacancies  occur. 

It  is  not  designed  to  be  a  scientific  institution  ;  but  simply  to 
prepare  children  for  a  humble  situation  in  life  —  to  fit  them  to 
live  happily  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them 
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and  which  it  is  here  very  improbable  that  they  wiD  ever  leave. 
They  are  therefore  instructed  only  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  knowledge,  including  Biblical  History  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion ;  the  maternal  Ismguage,  combining  Reading,  Writings 
Granmiar,  and  the  correct  expression  of  their  thoughts  in  writ- 
ing ;  mental  and  written  Arithmetic ;  a  general  knowledge  of 
Geography  ;  and  Vocal  music  by  note.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  narratives  from  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  of  missions ;  and  passages  of  Scripture  and  hynms,  are 
committed  to  memory.  Four  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  in- 
struction generally,  besides  four  lessons  weekly  in  vocal  music. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  children  are  employed  in 
agricultural,  domestic  and  mechanical  labors. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  occupations 
of  the  house,  and  made  familiar,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  its 
branches,  including  gardening.  They  are  also  taught  sewing 
and  knitting ;  and  to  make  and  mend  the  clothing  of  the  family. 
Two  societies,  one  of  females  the  other  of  males,  have  been 
formed  in  Basle,  to  procure  situations  for  pupils  who  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  when  they  leave  the  institution. 

But  the  institution  is  also  designed  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers oj  the  poor — of  young  men,  from  the  laboring  classes  chiefly, 
who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  task,  and  who  possess 
the  character  requisite.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  form  this 
branch  of  the  institution,  and  receive  a  course  of  instruction 
which  continues  three  years  —  when  their  places  are  supplied  by 
others.  The  age  assigned  for  admission  is  from  eighteen  to 
twentyfive.  Good  health,  good  capacity,  and  a  christian  char- 
acter and  life,  are  the  qualifications  demanded,  and  a  period  of 
probation  which  includes  one  of  the  semi-annual  examinations 
is  always  required,  in  order  to  ascertain  fully  how  far  they  are 
fitted  for  the  oflice.  It  is  also  considered  important  that  the 
candidate  for  the  oflice  of  a  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  ag- 
ricultural labors  or  with  some  mechanical  employment,  as  they 
are  designed  especially  for  poor  villages,  and  institutions  for  the 
poor.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  expected  to  combine  labor 
and  study,  and  not  to  labor  merely  for  amusement  or  for  exer- 
cise, but  to  engage  in  it  as  a  part  of  their  education  and  calling. 
They  are  supported  and  taught  gratuitously,  unless  they  are 
sent  specially  by  benefactors  or  public  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  when  they  pay  twelve  and  a  half  louis  d'ors  (about 
sixtytwo  dollars)  a  year.  The  candidates,  as  well  as  the  child- 
ren, receive  a  small  outfit  in  clothing  and  books  on  leaving  the 
institution. 

These  students  receive  such  instruction  only  as  is  necessary 
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to  enable  them  to  leach  the  elementary  bnmdes  ,we  bare  meo- 
tioned.  Each  branch  is  of  course  studied  more  thoroughly  and 
extensively  than  by  the  children  themselves.  They  are  required 
to  go  through  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  exercise,  with 
more  full  explanations,  that  they  may  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
minds.  The  first  year  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
elementary  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  those 
who  are  fitted  for  the  charge,  are  employed  alternately  as  assist- 
ants in  tlie  school  for  children.  In  the  third  year  they  receive 
a  regular  course  of  instruction,  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline,  and  the  duties  of  a  common  school  instructor. 
A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  (which  is  indispensable  to 
every  Swiss  or  German  school-master,  usually  the  organist  of  the 
church,)  is  added  to  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 

The  candidates  (normal  or  teacher  pupils  as  they  are  termed 
on  the  continent)  receive  instruction  six  hours  daily,  are  required 
to  labor  three  or  four  hours,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
study,  practice,  and  the  instruction  of  the  children.  During 
the  busy  season  of  agricultural  labor,  the  arrangements  are  of 
course  modified  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  which  is 
often  much  greater  in  the  short  summers  of  this  climate  than  in 
other  countries.  They  are  entrusted  also  with  the  oversight  of 
the  boys  in  their  chambers,  and  in  reference  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  take  care  of  them  in  sickness,  each  one  having  a  cer-» 
tain  number  or  little  family  committed  to  his  care.  In  the 
whole  course  of  their  education,  every  efTort  is  made  to  preserve 
the  simple  habits  and  taste  of  a  country  life,  and  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  self-denial,  obedience,  industry,  contentment  and 
devotedness  to  the  good  of  others. 

The  founders  and  guardians  of  this  institution  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  it  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  family,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  for  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  It  is  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  an  Inspector  and  his  wife,  who  have  the 
spirit,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  of  father  and  mother 
to  this  large  household  — a  task  which  it  must  however  be  ad- 
mitted is  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  although  each  is  aided  by 
assistants.  The  inspector  directs  the  instruction  of  the  insti- 
tution, aided  by  two  assistants  ;  and  also  leads  the  religious  servi- 
ces, as  a  clergyman,  there  being  no  protestant  church  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  day  is  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  normal  pupils  receive  most  of  their  instruction  in  the 
morning,  and  the  children  in  the  afternoon ;  thus  allowing  one 
inspector  to  preside  over  both. 

The  family  rise  at  five.    After  attending  to 
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and  the  order  of  tbeb  chambers/ the  children  go  to  their  work, 
and  the  young  men  to  private  study.  At  half  past  six,  all  break- 
fast together ;  and  at  seven,  assemble  to  listen  to  biblical  instruc- 
tion and  unite  in  family  worship.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
employed  by  the  normal  pupils  in  attending  to  instruction,  and  by 
the  children  in  manual  labor.  An  hour  is  devoted  to  dinner, 
and  the  afternoon  is  spent  by  the  children  in  school,  and  by  the 
normal  pupils  in  manual  labor,  until  four  o'clock,  when  ail  re- 
ceive their  evening  bread  or  luncheon  agreeably  to  the  customs 
of  Switzerland.  The  latter  then  attend  to  instrumental  music, 
and  the  former  return  to  their  work.  At  eight  o'clock  is  the 
evening  repast,  followed  by  the  evening  worship  of  the  children. 
After  they  have  retired  under  the  direction  of  their  guardians, 
the  inspector  passes  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  reading 
with  the  normal  pupils,  and  the  religious  service  designed  for 
them. 

On  Sunday,  agreeably  to  the  universal  practice  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  an  ordinary  service  is  held  in  the  morning ; 
but  the  afternoon  instruction  is  addressed  immediately  to  the 
children  in  the  catechetical  form,  sometimes  in  reference  to  the 
bible,  and  sometimes  to  the  catechism  of  the  church.  In  the 
evening,  the  more  advanced  pupils  receive  special  reUgious  in- 
struction, preparatory  to  confirmation ;  while  the  rest  are  em- 
ployed in  listening  to  some  interesting  narrative  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  intervals  of  the  day  are  spent  by  the  children  in 
exercises  in  sacred  music,  in  committing  to  memory  hymns  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  walks,  under  the  direction  of  their 
guardians.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  liberty  is  also  given 
to  the  children  of  engaging  in  active  games  agreeably  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  continent,  which  are  founded,  among  pro- 
testants,  upon  religious  views  resembling  those  of  the  Friends 
and  Quakers  in  our  own  country. 

The  inspector  meets  with  his  assistants  every  week,  and  with 
the  normal  pupils  every  fortnight,  to  confer  on  the  interests  of 
the  institution,  the  wants  and  dangers  of  the  pupils,  and  to  read 
the  communications  received  from  abroad,  especially  from  former 
pupils. 

The  directors  and  guardians  of  the  institution,  desire  to  have 
it  fully  understood  that  they  consider  it  the  business  of  educa- 
tion not  merely  to  prepare  pupils  to  gain  a  subsistence,  or  to 
live  creditably  and  usefully  in  this  world,  but  to  do  all  which  man 
can  do,  as  an  instrument  and  servant  of  God,  to  produce  that 
radical  change  of  character  which,  in  their  view,  can  alone  pre- 
pare them  for  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  In  this  view,  they 
observe  that  the  task  of  education  is  an  instructive,  an  interestinig, 
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a  holy  task ;  while  the  difficulties  whidi  it  inrolves,  the  nombefv 
to  be  taught)  the  corruption  to  which  many  have  been  accos- 
tomed,  and  the  want  and  evil  company  into  which  they  too  fre- 
quently faU  afterwards,  lead  to  trials  and  disappointments  which 
are  humbling  and  often  depressing.  They  observe  however 
that  they  have  many  delightful  evidences  of  the  good  effects  of 
their  labors,  and  that  those  who  have  given  them  most  discour- 
agement, have  sometimes  afforded  them,  after  years  of  wander- 
ing, the  most  cheering  consolation  by  their  reformation  and 
usefulness  and  gratitude.  Such  must  ever  be  the  chequered  ex- 
perience of  all  who  labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and 
it  should  never  discourage  our  efforts. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  this  institution  has  received, 
educated  and  dismissed,  two  hundred  and  four  poor  children, 
and  ninetysix  teachers  who  now  give  instruction  to  three  thou- 
sand poor  children  in  different  portions  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
eighteen  were  teachers  of  the  poor  in  Switzerland,  sixteen  in 
Germany,  one  in  France,  six  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  one  in  North  America,  in  1833 ;  one  had  been  dismissed 
for  study,  and  nineteen  for  the  pursuit  of  other  employments. 
In  the  year  1835,  there  were  seventy  five  children  and  eigh- 
teen normal  pupils  in  the  institution. 

The  aspect  of  this  institution  is  deeply  interesting  to  a  stran- 
ger. The  children  pursue  their  labors  and  their  studies  with  a 
quiet  and  order  and  apparent  cheerfulness,  which  is  very  gratify- 
ing. They  march  in  order  to  their  meals,  and  unite  in  singing, 
in  a  touching  manner,  a  verse  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving  before 
and  after  their  meals. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  two  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  the  institution  which  might  be 
avcHded  elsewhere.  1.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  result  would 
have  been  happier,  had  they  commenced  with  a  few  pupils,  and 
prepared  a  nucleus  of  well  trained  children  who  should  eive 
tone  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  little  world,  and  render  it  less 
necessary  to  use  severe  restraint  with  new  comers.  2.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  mixture  of  the  criminal  and  the  compaftitively 
uncomipted.  It  seems  to  me  to  phce  temptation  in  the  way  of 
those  who  have  not  entirely  fallen  unnecessarily  —  when  we  ex- 
pose them  to  communications  and  instruction  in  evil,  which  they 
might  never  otherwise  receive.  Surely  it  would  be  better^  it 
would  be  easier,  to  classify  children,  as  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  classify  prisoners  in  our  modern  prisons,  and  to  provide  a 
moral  Lazaretto  for  the  probation  and  purification  of  the  deeply 
corrupted.  As  a  consequence  of  this  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  severity  of  manner  and  discipline,  as  it  appeared  to 
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mO)  which  is  not  favorable  to  the  general  development.  I 
must  also  state  with  frankness,  that  I  thought  I  discovered  here^ 
in  a  former  visit,  too  much  disposition  to  force  religious  truth 
upon  the  mind,  and  too  little  attention  to  the  training  of  the  life 
and  heart,  by  gende  and  constant  efforts.  It  is  a  conunon  fault 
with  those  of  similar  religious  views,  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded ;  and  I  am  again  forced  to  the  reflection.  How  difficult 
is  it  for  such  imperfect  beings  to  avoid  all  extremes  and  all  dan- 
gers ;  to  secure  all  points,  in  this  delicate  task  of  educatbn ! 
BoMlty  December,  1635. 


TEACHERS*  SOCIETY  OF  BERNE. 

Berne,  May,  1836. 

Among  other  benefits  connected  with  the  summer  courses  of 
instruction  for  teachers  given  at  Hofwyl,  which  I  have  formerly 
described,  was  the  formation  of  a  Cantonal  Teachers'  Society 
for  the  Canton  of  Berne.  It  was  established  during  the  first 
teachers'  course  in  1 832. 

The  preamble  to  its  constitution  commences  by  presenting  the 
high  and  sacred  nature  of  the  task  committed  to  instructors  by 
the  Creator,  and  by  the  Saviour,  of  training  up  ^  the  litde  ones' 
whom  he  loves  and  cherishes,  for  God  and  for  their  country  ;  and 
the  guilt  and  danger  which  they  incur,  whose  negligence  or 
errors  lead  them  astray,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Gospel.*  The 
nature  of  this  task — the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
by  means  of  nature  and  revelation  —  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter by  constant  watchfulness  and  guidance  in  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life — are  alluded  to  as  evidence  that  it  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  as  well  as  sacredness  —  one  which  no  thinking  man 
can  undertake  without  a  trembling  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is 
a  task  which  is  also  surrounded  with  external  trials,  which  in- 
volve much  self-denial.  How  important,  then,  is  it,  for  the 
teachers  to  have  that  mutual  intercourse  and  support,  which 
give  to  all  the  aid  and  strength  of  each,  and  to  eadi  the  wisdom 
and  force  of  all  —  that  union  which  has  secured  the  existence  of 
this  litde  band  of  republics  in  the  midst  of  despotic  Europe. 

The  intercourse  of  the  teachers  assembled  here,  led  each  to 
feel  more  distinctly  his  own  solitary  weakness,  and  to  perceive 
the  strength  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  excited  an 

*  Mark  ix.  42.  '  And  whosoever  shall  offend  (eaune  to  offend,  margin)  one 
oftheiR  little  ones  that  beliete  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  tbata  mili-ftone  were 
teaged  about  hii  neck,  md  be  were  etst  into  the  —  ' 
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earnest  desire  to  afail  himself  of  alt  this  power,  in  the  executioD 
of  his  task,  ssid  in  soslaining  the  trials  to  which  it  exposes  him. 
To  secure  rational  instruction  to  thousands  of  ill-taught  children, 
1^  requires  no  less  the  strength  and  wisdom  which  result  from 

union  only ;  and  without  this  union,  it  is  impossible  that  a  sci- 
ence of  experience,  like  education — an  art  so  much  in  need  of 
improvement  as  that  of  instruction — should  make  rapid  progress. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Can* 
tonal  Teachers'  Society  of  Berne,  intended  to  be  the  central 
point  of  District  Societies  scattered  over  the  canton.  The  ob- 
jects proposed  are  ;  to  promote  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  schools,  especially  by  the  following  means : — 

1 .  The  free  interchange  of  thoughts,  and  (^>inions,  and  expe- 
rience— of  hopes,  and  cares,  and  observations  — of  all  that  ani- 
mates or  depresses  its  members. 

2.  Mutual  instruction,  and  admonition,  and  encouragement  to 
the  faithful  and  cheerful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  un- 
wearied efforts  for  the  good  of  their  pupils  and  their  fellow  mea. 

3.  Consultation  on  the  wishes  expressed,  and  the  propositions 
brought  forward  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  body 
of  teachers  and  schoob,  and  the  education  of  the  young  gen- 
erally. 

4.  Efforts  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  defects 
and  evils  of  their  schools ;  the  obstacles  to  the  good  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  family  as  weD  as  in  the  school,  and 
the  improvements  which  ought  to  be  made.  In  this  way,  the  peo- 
ple may  be  made  sensible  of  their  wants,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them ;  and  a  sound  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  may 
be  called  into  existence,  which  will  lead  to  wise  and  efficient 
legislation  ;  and  without  which,  legislation  can  accompKrii  little. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  of  the  society  was,  to 
draw  up  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  district  societies  and  meet- 
ings of  teachers.  They  remind  the  teachers,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  parent  institution  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
activity  of  the  local  societies ;  and  present  the  following  otigects 
for  their  consideration. 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  Hfe  of  the  chiklren,'and  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  their  moral  purity,  (a)  That  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  every  class,  and  every  individual,  by  means  of  suit- 
able arrangements,  constant  occupation  of  mind  during  the 
hours  of  study ;  and  to  banish  that  idleness  and  sluggishness 
which  are  the  sources  of  evil,  and  which  often  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  appearance  of  occupation.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  where  this  is  neglected,  the  school-room  itself  be- 
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comes  a  place  of  indulgence  for  secret  and  destructive  rice,  and 
of  that  impure  fancy  which  tends  to  destroy  both  the  strength 
and  the  purity  of  body  and  soul,  (b)  That  the  various  branches 
of  instruction  should  be  arranged  and  divided  in  correspondence 
with  the  period  of  attendance  on  school ;  and  that  school  disci- 
pline should  be  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  order  and  firmness, 
combined  with  the  kindness  of  the  family  circle. 

2.  To  consult  concerning  the  methods  of  instruction  in  all  its 
parts,  beginning  with  the  sounds  and  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  going  on  to  Reading,  Grammar,  Writing,  Vocal 
Music,  Natural  History,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Na- 
tive History,  Geography,  Biblical  History,  and  the^  truths  and 
precepts  of  Christianity.  They  should  seek  to  discover  and 
to  promote  the  best  method  of  instruction,  not  taking  up  too 
many  subjects  at  once,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  all  the  infor« 
roation  possible  from  the  Seminary  for  teachers  and  the  general 
Society. 

3.  The  district  societies  should  especially  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  teachers  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  are  requisite  for  their  labors.  For  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
instruction ;  to  read  extracts  from  useful  books  on  this  subject ; 
to  interchange  their  views  and  opinions  on  what  is  read,  and  to 
consult  on  its  application  to  their  own  schools.  In  all  this  there 
should  be  much  less  reference  to  theory,  than  to  the  practical 
advantages  which  the  meeting  of  teachers  ought  to  afford  in  the 
management  of  their  schools.    * 

The  second  meeting  of  the  cantonal  society,  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  department  of  education,  many  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  republic,  and  a  numerous  assembly  of  teachers  and 
spectators,  and  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  president, 
Fellenbeig,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Scientific  Institution,  of 
whose  spirit  the  following  extracts  will  serve  as  a  specimen : 

*  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
children  of  Berne !  we  are  again  united  to  confirm  the  holy 
bond  which  we  have  made  for  the  good  of  our  country's  chil- 
dren —  that  each,  availing  himself  of  the  strength  of  all,  may  be 
enabled  to  labor  more  eflfectually  in  improving  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  our  youth,  and  preparing  them  to  contribute  to 
the  regeneration  of  our  native  land. 

'  Teachers !  our  mutual  engagements  are  made  to  stru^rgle  to 
remove  all  evil  from  the  most  important  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
our  native  land,  for  the  promotion  of  all  that  conduces  to  the 
christian  development,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation.    Our  sacred  alliance  is  formed  for  producing 
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a  holy  task ;  while  the  difficulties  which  it  iuTolves,  the  nomberv 
to  be  taught^  the  corruption  to  which  many  have  been  accotf- 
tomed,  and  the  want  and  evil  company  into  which  they  too  fre* 
quently  fall  afterwards,  lead  to  trials  and  disappointments  which 
are  humbling  and  often  depressing.     They  observe   however 
that  they  have  many  delightful  evidences  of  the  good  effects  of 
their  labcHs,  and  that  those  who  have  given  them  most  discour- 
agement, have  sometimes  afforded  them,  after  years  of  wander- 
ing, the  most  cheering  consolation   by  their  reformation  and 
usefulness  and  gratitude.     Such  must  ever  be  the  chequered  ex- 
perience of  all  who  labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and 
it  should  never  discourage  our  efforts. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  this  institution  has  received, 
educated  and  dismissed,  two  hundred  and  foar  poor  children, 
and  ninetysix  teachers  who  now  give  instruction  to  three  thou- 
sand poor  children  in  different  portions  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
eighteen  were  teachers  of  the  poor  in  Switzerland,  sixteen  in 
Germany,  one  in  France,  six  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  one  in  North  America,  in  1833 ;  one  had  been  dismissed 
for  study,  and  nineteen  for  the  pursuit  of  other  employments. 
In  the  year  1835,  there  were  seventyfive  children  and  eigh- 
teen normal  pupils  in  the  institution. 

The  aspect  of  this  institution  is  deeply  interesting  to  a  stran- 
ger. The  children  pursue  their  labors  and  their  studies  with  a 
quiet  and  order  and  apparent  cheerfulness,  which  is  very  gratify- 
ing. They  march  in  order  to  their  meals,  and  unite  in  singing, 
in  a  touching  manner,  a  verse  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving  before 
and  after  their  meals. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  two  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  the  institution  which  might  be 
avoided  elsewhere.  1.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  result  would 
have  been  happier,  had  they  commenced  with  a  few  pupils^  and 
prepared  a  nucleus  of  well  trained  children  who  should  give 
tone  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  little  world,  and  render  it  less 
necessary  to  use  severe  restraint  with  new  comers.  3.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  mixture  of  the  criminal  and  the  comparatively 
uncomipted.  It  seems  to  me  to  place  temptation  in  the  way  of 
those  who  have  not  entirely  fallen  unnecessarily  —  when  we  ex- 
pose them  to  communications  and  instruction  in  evil,  which  they 
might  never  otherwise  receive.  Surely  it  would  be  better,  it 
would  be  easievy  to  classify  children,  as  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  classify  prisoners  in  our  modern  prisons,  and  to  provide  a 
moral  Lazaretto  for  the  probation  and  purification  of  the  deeply 
corrupted.  As  a  consequence  of  this  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  severity  of  manner  and  discipline,  as  it  appeared  to 
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contents  of  this  book,  as  a  guide  to  the  best  manner  of  fulfilling 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  their  country,  and  by 
the  privileges  which  it  granted  them  for  improvement.  Notice 
was  also  given,  that  the  beautiful  work  of  Pestalozad,  on  family 
education,  as  applied  to  Switzerland,  entitled  '  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,'  was  presented  by  the  founder  of  Hofwyl  to  the  same 
teachers,  with  the  condition  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
make  it  known  to  the  fathers  of  families  in  their  villages,  and 
report  the  results  to  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  the  society,  to  tfie  number  of 
360,  and  the  audience,  were  invited  by  Fellenberg  to  a  repast 
prepared  for  them,  which  was  begun  with  prayer  for  a  blessing 
on  the  efforts  made,  and  attended  with  many  evidences  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure  at  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  society,  was  attended  by  200  teach- 
ers, and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  official  business  which 
devolves  upon  the  central  society.  Among  other  articles,  a  pe- 
tition was  presented,  signed  by  86  teachers,  and  addressed  to 
the  grand  council  of  the  Republic,  entreating  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  improvement  which  the  instructors  had  previously  en- 
joyed during  the  summer  in  attending  the  course  of  instruction 
at  Hofwyl,  should  not  be  taken  away  by  the  new,  and,  as  it  was 
deemed,  unnecessary  demand  for  their  services  in  the  schools  at 
this  season.  The  petition  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  so- 
ciety. Declarations  were  also  communicated  with  numerous 
signatures,  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  those  who  attended 
the  course  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl  had .  received,  and  contra- 
dicting the  accusations  made  against  them,  and  the  founder  of 
Hofwyl. 

From  one  of  the  district  societies  a  proposition  was  received 
for  the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  and  another  for  the  for- 
mation of  temperance  societies.  A  report  from  another  district 
society,  which  was  passed  over  a  preceiding  year,  presents  some 
interesting  points. 

It  proposes  as  the  principal  subject  of  attention  in  its  meetings , 
1.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  common  schools.  2.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  and  their  distribution  in  the  period  allotted 
to  instruction.  3.  Methods  of  ilistruction  and  discipline.  4. 
School  books.  5.  The  methods  of  securing  regular  attendance 
at  school.  6.  Plans  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  family, 
as  well  as  in  the  school. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the  society 
proposes,  1.  The  formation  of  teachers'  libraries.  2.  Conver- 
sations upon  books  that  have  been  read.  3.  Mutual  conununi- 
cations  of  experience  in  school  life.  4.  Observations  on  the 
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earnest  desire  to  afail  himself  of  all  this  power»  in  the  executioD 
of  his  task, 'snd  in  soslaining  the  trials  to  which  it  exposes  hSaoL 
To  secure  rational  instruction  to  thousands  of  ill-taugfat  diildroiy 
requires  no  less  the  strength  and  wisdom  which  result  from 
union  only ;  and  without  this  union,  it  is  impossible  that  a  sci- 
ence of  experience,  like  education — an  art  so  much  in  need  of 
improvement  as  that  of  instruction — should  make  rapid  progress. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Can- 
tonal Teachers'  Society  of  Berne,  intended  to  be  the  centnd 
point  of  District  Societies  scattered  over  the  canton.  The  ob- 
jects proposed  are  ;  to  promote  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  schools,  especially  by  the  following  means  : — 

1 .  The  free  interchange  of  thoughts,  and  <^Mnions,  and  expe- 
rience— of  hopes,  and  cares,  and  observations  — of  all  that  ani« 
mates  or  depresses  its  members. 

2.  Mutual  instruction,  and  admonition,  and  encouragement  to 
the  faithful  and  cheerful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  un- 
wearied efforts  for  the  good  of  their  pupils  and  their  fellow  men. 

3.  Consultation  on  the  wishes  expressed,  and  the  propositions 
brought  forward  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  body 
of  teachers  and  schoob,  and  the  education  of  the  young  gen- 
erally. 

4.  Efforts  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  defects 
and  evils  of  their  schools ;  the  obstacles  to  the  good  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  &mily  as  well  as  in  the  school,  and 
the  improvements  which  ought  to  be  made.  In  this  way,  the  peo- 
ple may  be  made  sensible  of  their  wants,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them ;  and  a  sound  puUic  opinion  on  this  subject,  may 
be  called  into  existence,  which  wiD  lead  to  wise  and  efficieni 
legislation  ;  and  without  which,  legislation  can  accomplish  little. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  of  the  society  was,  to 
draw  up  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  district  societies  and  meet- 
ings of  teachers.  They  remind  the  teachers,  that  the  effidencj 
of  the  parent  institution  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
activity  of  the  local  societies ;  and  present  the  following  objects 
for  their  consideratimi. 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  life  of  the  children,' and  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  their  moral  purity,  (a)  That  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  every  class,  and  every  individual,  by  means  of  suit- 
able arrangements,  constant  occupation  of  mmd  durii^  the 
hours  of  study ;  and  to  banish  that  idleness  and  sluggisbnesa 
which  are  the  sources  of  evil,  and  which  often  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  appearance  of  occupation.  Exparience  h^ 
shown,  that  where  this  is  neglected,  the  school-iooai  itself  ha- 
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From  these  sketches  you  will  learn  the  general  objects  and 
operations  of  the  society,  and  1  think  will  perceive  how  useful 
similar  societies  would  be  among  ourselves.  The  society  now 
comprises  500  members,  from  a  canton  containing  only  338,000 
inhabitants.  I  need  not  say  how  much  it  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute to  elevate  the  views  and  character  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  strengthen  them  for  every  eflfort  in  improvement.  Nor  can 
the  place  of  such  a  society  be  supplied  by  one  which  merely  ad- 
dresses public  discourses  to  instructors.  —  On  such  occasions, 
there  is  a  display  of  knowledge  and  scholarship,  often  not  be- 
yond the  demands  of  the  occasion,  but  which  still  dazzles  the 
plain  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  leaves  them  little  time  or 
courage  for  the  expression  of  their  own  views,  and  the  inter- 
change of  their  observations  and  experience.  They  may  indeed 
be  instructed,  and  humbled  by  perceiving  how  much  they  have 
yet  to  learn  ;  but  there  is  danger  that  they  will  also  be  discour- 
aged ;  and  there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  thus  be  led  to  esti- 
mate duly  the  importance  of  their  station,  or  to  feel  that  the 
&ithful  conscientious  teacher  of  a  common  school,  who  labors 
to  cultivate  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  will 
shine  with  a  brighter  light  in  the  firmament  above,  than  the 
most  eloquent  orator  —  the  most  accomplished  and  brilliant 
teacher,  who  seeks  only  to  furnish  his  pupils  with  language,  and 
science  and  art.  In  short,  these  institutions  alone,  however 
valuable  as  sources  of  light,  are  not  sufficient  to  elevate  teachers 
as  a  mass — to  form  them  into  a  profession — to  give  them  an  *  es- 
prit du  corps,'  and  to  unite  them  — all  for  one,  one  for  aD,  — 
in  a  holy  bond  for  general  usefulness  and  mutual  support. 
Whether  both  plans  can  be  combined,  I  will  not  venture  to  de- 
cide ;  but  if  this  is  done,  it  must  be  by  a  series  of  arrangements 
which  shall  call  forth  the  most  humble  teacher,  and  make  him 
feel  that  if  he  is  faithful,  his  communications  and  his  concerns 
will  interest  all  his  associates.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  also, 
that  their  seat  should  rather  be  in  a  village  than  in  a  city,  for 
reasons  which  will  readily  occur  to  you. 
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io  our  schools  a  noble,  well  informed,  virtuous  and  christian 
people  —  a  people,  whose  strength  of  character  and  moral  ez« 
cellence,  shall  oe  worthy  of  the  gmnd  object  of  nature  in 
whose  bosom  God  hat  placed  them,  —  a  peofde  who  shall  be 
able  to  spread  light  and  Uessings  in  the  great  European  fiither- 
land  of  which  they  form  the  centre. 

'  To  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  the  teachers  and  educa- 
tors of  Switzerland  should  especially  exhibit  themselves  as  ap- 
pointed of  Qod.  But  it  is  only  l^  abandonii^  all  personal 
claims,  by  sincere  christian  humility,  my  dear  brethren  and 
friends,  that  we  can  attain  them.  It  is  only  by  inspiring  the 
children  whom  we  instruct,  with  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and 
leading  their  hearts  to  God.  It  is  only  by  introducing  a  better 
life  into  every  family,  and  wankiing  and  elevating  the  hearts  of 
fiUhers  and  mothers,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  chil- 
dren,  and  the  instruction  of  the  school.  It  is  only  in  proportion 
as  we  accomplish  these  ends,  that  our  eflbrts  will  succeed.' 

The  arrangements  and  reports  of  the  district  societies  were 
then  taken  up.  The  following  are  extracts  from  one  of  these 
reports. 

'  Inspection  of  Schools.  —  Many  clergymen  stand  alone  in 
watching  over  the  schools.  Others  confine  themselves  to  their 
legal  duties.  The  spring  examinations  were  rendered  almost 
useless  by  the  disposition  to  undistinguishing  praise  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  But  had  the  inspectors  reproved  the  teachers,  they 
might  have  replied  that  their  small  pay  obliged  them  to  spend 
much  time  in  other  labors.  Means  of  Relief,  —  Appointment 
of  school  inspectors  paid,  and  instructed,  and  employed  in  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  in  watching  over  the 
local  school  conunittees  in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties.' 

*  Appointment  of  Teachers.  —  Partiality  to  relatives  ;  n^- 
lect  in  examination.  School  Books.  —  Some  are  recommend- 
ed ;  propositions  are  made  for  preparing  others.  School  Jour* 
nal  desired,  containing  the  reports  of  inspectors  and  other 
interesting  matters.  Pay  of  Teachers. — Difficulty  of  collecting 
tuition  fees*  Prejudices  of  the  people,  that  *'  he  who  pays  may 
command."     Importance  of  a  law  to  regulate  this  subject.' 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  maxim  for  the  self- 
education  of  teachers.  '  Capacity  for  the  utmost  that  is  possi- 
^>le  ;  contentment  with  the  least  possible  ;  determ'mation  for 
-everything.' 

Notice  was  then  given  of  the  present  from  the  department  of 
education  to  every  teacher  who  attended  the  previous  course  of 
instruction,  o  f  the  excellent  little  woiIl  entitled,  *  Schoolmaster 
Lisengfat,'  wi  th  the  lecommendation  to  reflect  deeply  on  the 
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rnent,  which  will  find  free  and  full  acope  only  when  they  g^ 
beyond  the  narrower  sphere  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  Thus 
amidst  our  ordinary  employments,  and  amidst  the  drudgery  of 
Ufe,  we  train  ourselves  for  the  high  pursuits  of  men  as  individ- 
uals and  members  of  the  social  system.  Half  the  listlessness  in 
regard  to  mental  pursuits  —  half  the  failures  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  improve  themselves — may  be  considered  as  due  to  the 
neglect  of  needful  study,  first,  in  our  own  proper  line.  Let 
every  man  study  first,  and  chiefly,  his  own  business  ;  and  he  will 
feel  himself  pressed  onward  and  checked  from  behind  by  cir- 
cumstances. Once  on  the  way,  even  in  the  lowest  line  of  life, 
and  how  easily  he  will  advance  into  the  study  of  all  that  is  need- 
ful to  an -intellectual  and  moral  being,  not  a  few  can  tell,  who 
have  tried  the  successful  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  which  is  of  no  use  to  their 
own  line  of  life,  soon  become  weary  of  their  unrewarded  task, 
and  retire  from  their  vapid  and  wearisome  pursuits. 

If,  however,  studies  in  the  line  of  one's  business  are  most  easily 
self-directed,  and  prepare  for  self-direction  in  the  highest  pursuits 
of  man,  such  self-direction  is  best  assumed  as  a  permanent  and 
growinn:  endowment,  by  regarding  moral  and  religious  wisdom 
as  the  chief  pursuit.  Besides  the  value  of  this  pursuit  for  its 
own  sake,  its  immense  importance  constrains  to  the  exertion  of 
the  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  prevents  the  neg- 
lects, and  indolence,  and  despondency  which  might  overcome 
the  less  important  motives  of  our  daily  life.  No  pursuits  have 
so  commanding  and  permanent  a  claim  on  the  human  mind  as 
moral  and  religious  wisdom.  No  other  brings  so  rich  present 
rewards,  or  cheers  the  mind  with  so  pleasing  and  elevating  hopes ; 
and  none  of  course  will  claim  so  much  remorse  if  they  are  laid 
aside.  Besides,  it  is  the  appropriate  study  of  man  as  man  — 
belongs  to  life  as  life — and  is  suited  peculiarly  to  common  life  ; 
where  leisure,  and  opportunity,  and  books  are  limited ;  —  con- 
nected with  all  the  relations  in  which  every  man  stands  to  soci- 
ety, and  with  society,  to  time  and  eternity.  The  pn^r  and 
chief  text  book  is  cheap,  always  at  hand,  so  known  to  all  as  to 
be  the  foundation  of  social  intercourse,  and  so  intelligible  to  the 
common  mind  that  each  may  learn  unaided  and  alone  ;  and  yet 
so  copious  and  so  exalted  as  to  be  a  field  for  the  most  extended 
studies.  Moral  and  religious  wisdom  adopted  as  the  chief  pur- 
suit, is  an  end  which  each  and  all  may  pursue  ;  and,  making  the 
sincere  and  earnest  attempt,  no  one  will  be  likely  to  fail  of  the 
power  of  self-direction. 

In  saying  that  one's  own  business  and  moral  and  religious 
wisdom  are  ends,  of  such  real  and  permanent  vahie,  aa  bwt  to 
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ensure  a  life  of  self-direction,  we  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the 
objects  of  a  rational  curiosity.  In  the  intervals  of  those  indis- 
pensable pursuits,  theat  are  the  proper  refreshments  of  the 
mind,  the  active  rest,  preparing  it  for  a  more  vigorous  self-direc- 
tion, as  do  those  higher  ends  and  their  diligent  and  steady  pur- 
suit, for  the  reposing  energy — for  a  calm  and  peaceful 
progress  amidst  the  changeful  of  a  rational  curiosity.  It  hinders 
no  man's  voyage,  but  helps  it,  to  be  cheered  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  which  beset  his  track.  Instead  of  forbidding 
the  indulgence  of  curiosity,  we  tay  rather  give  it  free  scope  — 
follow  freely  your  inclinations  —  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  life  you  will  more  easily  direct  yourself. 

III.  Let  it  be  committed  to  the  conscience  —  the  ruling 
power  of  the  human  mind. 

Self-direction  Hill  be  ensured  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and 
influence  of  conscience ;  whether  in  regard  to  wisdom  properly 
secular,  or  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  One  reason  why  the 
great  mass  of  society,  and  even,  too,  of  the  best  educated,  have 
so  little  |)ower  of  self-direction  is,  that  conscience  is  not  put  in 
charge.  Increase  of  knowledge  and  capacity  is  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  mere  taste  ;  of  curiosity  and  amusement ; 
to  be  attempted  or  neglected  without  any  reference  to  duty. 
Hence  the  idle,  and  the  listless,  and  the  mere  light  readers — the 
mentiil  drones  and  the  mental  triflers — feel  themselves  unrebuked 
either  by  casuistry  or  religion — suffer  no  reproach  of  conscience. 
No  wonder  the  man  who  is  idle  and  listless,  or  trifling,  is  without 
the  power  of  self-direction,  when  the  chief  ruler  of  the  mind  is 
not  put  in  charge.  We  disparage  not  other  motives  in  their 
proper  place  —  curiosity,  amusement,  love  of  employment,  ad- 
vantage to  our  business,  —  but  these  are  faint  and  feeble,  vary- 
ing and  uncertain,  compared  with  the  power  of  conscience,  — 
or,  unless  themselves  invigorated  by  conscience,  —  the  strongest* 
the  steadiest,  the  severest  master  of  the  human  mind ;  and  most 
so,  when  the  end  pursued  is  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  man. 
The  commendation  of  self  improvement  to  the  conscience  de- 
mands a  separate  consideration,  which  at  some  future  time  we 
may  attempt.  Ail  we  now  insist  on  is,  that  conscience  is  the 
chief  power  to  be  put  in  trust  by  those  who  would  be  capable  of 
self-direction,  according  to  the  intimation  vnth  which  we  com- 
menced these  articles.  *  Fidelity  in  self-direction  will  extend  in 
society,  in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every 
talent  and  do  every  duty  shaD  extend.'  Wherever  conscience 
is  properly  alive,  and  there  is  the  serious  intention  to  govern  the 
life  according  to  its  dictates,  there  can  never  be  wanting  the 
po#er  of  selMifection.    Cufiostty  may  flag ;  novelty  may  hste 
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exhausted  its  stimulants  ;  diflSiculties  may  have  worn  or  wearied 
out  the  resolution  ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  —  the  force  of  con- 
science, —  will  still  urge  the  mind  onward  in  its  pre-determined 
course,  until  even  curiosity  shall  wake  again,  and  novelty  renew 
its  power.  Conscience  will  ply  the  oar,  until  the  tide  shall  set 
and  the  wind  blow  in  aid  of  the  onward  and  still  onward  course. 

IV.  Let  it  be  a  self  direction  according  to  the  method  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

We  have  referred  to  infancy  and  childhood  for  the  principles 
of  human  improvement.  Those  principles  must  be  preserved, 
varied  only  by  change  of  condition.  The  man  must  advance  in 
knowledge  and  faculties  as  the  child  ;  save,  that  instinct  and 
obedience  to  guidance  and  authority,  must  give  place  to  the  in- 
dependence —  to  the  self-direction  of  mature  life.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship  after  it  has  launched  forth  from  shore  and  land- 
mark, is  but  the  application,  from  resources  within  itself,  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  tittle  skiflf  skims  the  home  waters.  The 
man  must  direct  himself  according  to  the  simple  methods  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

What,  then,  are  the  methods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  condition  of  maturity?  Attention, 
repetition,  constancy,  reflection  and  unceasing  enterprise,  se- 
cure the  wonderful  advances  of  infancy ;  and  these,  with  the 
willing  submission  to  guidance  and  government  secure  the  ad- 
vances of  childhood  and  youth.  With  these,  not  without  them, 
can  man  be  self-directing.  Men  must  adopt  these  methods  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  or  all  attempt  at  self-direction  in  a 
course  of  mental  improvement  will  be  vain.  The  ship  must 
condescend  to  ply  her  rudder  and  her  sails,  like  the  litde  skiff, 
or,  with  all  her  power  of  tracking  the  ocean,  she  wilf  not  find 
her  port.  How  easily,  how  certainly,  and  how  rapidly  would 
men  advance,  self-directed,  would  they  not  leave  off*  the  atten- 
tion, the  repetition,  the  constancy,  the  reflection,  and  the  un- 
ceasing enterprise  of  in&ncy  and  childhood  ! 

Yet  it  must  be  a  self  direction.  The  attention,  the  repetition, 
the  constancy,  the  reflection,  the  unceasing  enterprise,  must  be 
self  directed.  They  must  be  self-chosen — self-determined — with 
a  choice  and  self-determination,  renewed  again  and  again, 
amidst  the  hindrances  and  difliculties  of  the  self-directed  course ; 
more  and  more  urgent,  like  the  ship,  when  the  storm  and  the 
waves  roar.  The  hindrances  are  not  small,  neither  are  they 
few  —  if  we  take  even  our  number  eighty — but  in  order  to 
self  direction^  those  hindrances  must  be  made  the  occasions  and 
the  means  of  advancement  —  the  aids  of  an  onward  course. 
Let  the  grown  roan  know  that  instiiict  boi  not  died  acwaji  nor 
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I  For  tlie  ASMb  of  Edacation.) 

SELF  DIRECTION  AFTER  MATURITY. 

(Coadudad  Aom  pufs  347.) 

We  hare  SEud,  first,  Let  self-direction  be  deckfedly  and  defi- 
nitely assumed.  Ahs!  this  has  often  seemed  to  be  done,  and 
yet  life  has  passed  as  aimless,  motionless,  objecdeas,  as  though 
no  resolution  had  adorned  youth  or  given  it  proouse  o(  a 
Hfe  of  self- improvement  What  is  necessary  to  give  perma* 
nence  to  the  high  design,  and  to  ensure  its  successful  execatioOy 
amidst  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  to  which  matmify  is  ex- 
posed ?     We  answer,  by  continuing  our  advices. 

II.  Lei  self-direction  be  toxcards  ends  which  are  of  real  and 
permanent  value ;  according  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  kuman 
life. 

There  can  be  no  efTectual  and  abiding  self-direction,  without 
regard  to  ends  of  real  and  permanent  value.  Even  infancy 
obeys  this  mle,  though  it  knows  it  not ;  for  mere  instinct  and 
activity  urge  to  the  ver)'  ends  which  aged  wisdom  would  point 
out  —  which  Divine  wisdom  intended.  Childhood  and  youth 
obey  it,  in  the  fedth  of  those  whom  God  has  given  them  as  the 
guides  of  their  inexperience.  Maturity  must  obey  the  same  hw. 
if  it  would  direct  itself.  Then,  only,  can  a  man  direct  himself 
successfully  and  perfectly,  when  he  pursues  ends  of  as  real  and 
permanent  value,  as  infancy  and  childhood  seek,  aided  and 
guided  by  instinct  and  authority  ;  ends  of  as  real  and  permanent 
value,  according  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  human  fife. 

This  direction  appfies  {>articularly  to  a  man*s  profession  and 
business.  Improvement  according  to  ooe^s  need  in  his  own 
proper  employment,  is  worthy  of  every  one's  constant  and  un- 
ceasing pursuit.  As  he  proceeds,  he  will  find  himself  continually 
rewarded  for  his  efibrts  ;  and  will,  as  he  advances,  continuaDy 
Bee  more  and  more  what  he  needs  to  learn,  and  how  to  improve 
his  faculties,  in  order  to  the  easier  or  better  doing  of  his  daily* 
business.  Besides,  much  in  proportion  as  he  exerts  himself  for 
improvement  in  his  proper  business,  Bill  be  bis  efibrts  in  the 
wider  fields  of  human  improvement,  on  which  he  will  be  daily 
opening  his  eyes.  He  will  more  easily  see  that,  besides  what  is 
peculiar  to  his  own  business,  there  are  pursuits  in  which  all  men 
tiave  a  common  interest ;  that  there  is  knowledge  of  which  aD 
men  are  ever  needing  more,  and  for  which  there  is  constant 
need  of  improving  facuhies.  He  Bill  thus,  too,  make  experi- 
ment of  his  powers,  acquire  vigor  and  alertness  of  mind,  become 
ooDskiefate  and  reflecting,  and  gain  habits  of  mental  employ<> 
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and  what  if  the  hulk  of  the  ship  meet  more  resistance  from  ele- 
ment, and  biUow,  and  wind,  than  the  skiff  along  the  shore,  has 
she  not  an  cjp  within  that  can  seek  out  the  pole  and  steer  her 
course,  and  strength  and  dcill  to  man  her  sails — and  canvas 
enough  to  breast  and  cut  the  bilbws  ? 

V.  Let^a  thorough  experiment  be  made  of  self  directed 
progress. 

At  any  period  and  in  any  condition  of  life,  let  at  least  one 
thorough  experiment  be  made.  Let  it,  if  you  will,  be  limited 
to  one  pursuit,  or  to  one  portion  of  time,  as  a  year  or  a  month. 
Within  those  limits  make  a  thorough  experiment.  If  it  suc- 
ceed, it  will  prove  the  best  impulse  to  a  permanent  and  growing 
self-direction.  That  it  will  succeed,  if  it  be  faithful  and  thor- 
ough, you  may  be  sure  from  your  whole  history  from  infancy 
upward,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  man.  What  man  b« 
done,  man  can  do. — What  you  have  done,  you  can  do  again. 
Having  done  it  —  having  directed  yourself  through  one  experi- 
ment ;  you  may  hope  to  proceed  forever  in  a  self-directed  course. 
If  the  experiment  be  made  in  youth,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
more  easy.  Before  the  impulses  and  habits  of  early  education 
are  lost,  let  an  experiment  be  made^  which  shall  secure  future 
by  progress. 

VI.  fFnte, 

1 .  Your  phn.  Being  written,  you  will  less  readily  neglect  it, 
or  lay  it  aside,  through  indolfsnce,  weariness,  or  caprice ;  less 
readily  make  it  one  of  a  hundred  adopted  and  dismissed  with 
every  wind  that  blows.  When  written,  also,  you  can  more 
readily  improve  it. 

2.  Your  progress.  He  who  records  success  and  frdlure  at  the 
end  of  days,  weeks,  months  and  years,  will  not  easily  be  unfaith- 
ful ;  will  be  greatly  stiniukited  to  fidelity ;  will  be  encouraged 
the  renewed  assurance  of  sure  and  valuable  progress. 

3.  Whatever  may  prove  advantageous  to  your  own  proper 
business.  Here  let  your  record  be  full  of  plans  and  proce^tngs. 
While  you  are  thus  collecting  a  store  house  of  practice  in  yoor 
profession,  self-direction  will  be  easy. 

4.  All  that  occurs  to  you  in  experience,  observation,  or  reading, 
that  may  be  useful  to  yours^If  or  others ;  at  least  those  prin^- 
ciples  of  conduct,  which  from  time  to  time  you  are  led  to 
adopt  as  the  governing  principles  of  your  own  life.  Every  re- 
flecting man  is  continually  forming  maxims  from  experience, 
worthy  to  be  thus  recorded. 

Writing  is  especially  necessary  at  the  outset.  After  habits 
are  well  formed,  and  the  impulse  given,  self-direction  may  no 
doubt  lie  easy,  though  such  a  record  as  we  recommend  be  ~    ' 
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ensure  a  life  of  self-direction,  we  do  not  mean  to  duqpaiage  Ae 
objects  of  a  rational  curiosity.  In  the  intervals  of  those  indis- 
pensable pursuits,  these  are  the  proper  refreshments  of  the 
mind,  the  active  rest,  preparing  it  for  a  more  vigorous  self-direc- 
tion, as  do  those  higher  ends  and  their  diligent  and  steady  pur- 
suit, for  the  reposing  energy — for  a  calm  and  peaceful 
progress  amidst  the  changeful  of  a  rational  curiosity.  It  hinders 
no  man's  voyage,  but  helps  it,  to  be  cheered  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  which  beset  his  track.  Instead  of  forbidding 
the  indulgence  of  curiosity,  we  say  rather  give  it  free  scope  — 
follow  freely  your  inclinations  —  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  life  you  will  more  easily  direct  yourself. 

Ill,     Let  it  be  committed  to  the  conscience  —  the  ruling- 
power  of  the  human  mind. 

Self-direction  will  be  ensured  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and 
influence  of  conscience ;  whether  in  regard  to  wisdom  properly 
secular,  or  moral  and  religious  wisdom.     One  reason  why  the 
great  mass  of  society,  and  even,  too,  of  the  best  educated,  hare 
so  little  power  of  self-direction  is,  that  conscience  is  not  put  in 
charge.     Increase  of  knowledge  and  capacity  is  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  mere  taste  ;  of  curiosity  and  amusement ; 
to  be  attempted  or  neglected  without  any  reference  to  duty. 
Hence  the  idle,  and  the  listless,  and  the  mere  light  readers — the 
mental  drones  and  the  mental  triflers — feel  themselves  unrebuked 
either  by  casuistry  or  religion — suffer  no  reproach  of  conscience. 
No  wcHider  the  man  who  is  idle  and  listless,  or  trifling,  is  without 
the  power  of  self-direction,  when  the  chief  ruler  of  the  mind  is 
not  put  in  charge.     We  disparage  not  other  motives  in   their 
proper  place  —  curiosity,  amusement,  love  of  employment,  ad- 
vantage to  our  business,  —  but  these  are  front  and  fc^le,  vary- 
ing and  uncertain,  compared  with  the  power  of  conscience,  — 
or,  unless  themselves  in vigorated  by  conscience,  —  the  strongest, 
the  steadiest,  the  severest  master  of  the  human  mind ;  and  most 
so,  when  the  end  pursued  is  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  man. 
The  commendation  of  self  improvement  to  the  conscience  de- 
mands a  separate  consideration,  which  at  some  future  time  we 
may  attem}^.     AD  we  now  insist  on  b,  that  conscience  is  the 
chief  power  to  be  put  in  trust  by  those  who  would  be  capable  of 
self-direction,  according  to  the  intimation  with  which  we  com- 
menced these  articles.     '  Fidelity  in  self-direction  will  extend  in 
society,  in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every 
talent  and  do  everv  dulv  shaD  extend.'     Wherever  conscience 
is  properly  alive,  and  there  is  the  serious  intention  to  govern  the 
life  according  to  its  dictates,  there  can  never  be  wanting  the 
power  of  selMireetion.    CniioH^inaf  fl^s>  ■^^'^'^o'V  I^"*^ 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SCHOOL.MASTER.-NO  IV. 

It  was  my  custom  to  begin  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  in 
good  spirits,  with  great  courage,  and  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 
1  was  also  punctual.     Mever,  perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  du- 
ring the  whole  term  —  unless  prevented  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence, — did  I  fail  to  open  the  school  at  the  precise  hour 
appointed,  viz.  nine  o'clock.     This  known  punctuality  had  no 
little  influence  on  my  scholars.     Example  is,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  every  other,  more  powerful  than  precept.     I  did  not,  in- 
deed secure  the  punctuality  of  all.     There  were  some  on  whom 
precept  and  example  were  alike  expended  in  vain ;  though  I 
had  reason  for  believing,  that  in  a  part  cf  even  these  cases, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  parents.     There  are  parents  who  cannot 
—  so  they  say,  — have  their  children  ready  for  either  school  or 
church  in  due  season.     The  mornings  are  too  short  for  them; 
or  they  are  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  too  rainy.     The  truth  is, 
themselves  are  too  indolent ;  fi>r  if  neither  school  nor  church 
was  opened  until  twelve  o'clock,  their  children  would  be  tardy. 
As  [  have  already  said,  I  began  the  school  every  morning 
with  courage  and  enthusiasm.     For  a  time  all  things  usually 
went  on  well.     When  there  were  any  little  irregularities  in  the 
school,  I  could  very  easily  correct  them.     A  look  or  a  nod,  or 
at  least  a  gentle  admonition  was  generally  sufllicient.     Or  if  the 
offence  was  inadvertently  repeated  —  and  there  is  more  of  inad- 
vertence and  less  of  obstinacy  in  these  cases  than  is  often  ad- 
mitted,—  I  had  patience  to  repeat  the  look  or  nod.     I  have 
even  repeated  it  with  perfect  success,  to  the  sixth,  the  eighth, 
or  the  tenth  time.     Nor  can  I  recollect  at  this  hour  —  though  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  make  the  observation  then,  — that 
the  fault  was  repeated  with  more  pertinacity  the  tenth  time  than 
the  second ;  nor  with  less  pertinacity  after  a  whipping  than 
after  a  nod.     I  know  this  is  a  heterodox  doctnne  with  many 
teachers,  and  with  some  parents.     Children,  they  say,  wiU  grad- 
ually grow  hardened  ;  and  if  nothing  comes  but  looks  or  nods, 
these  last  will  soon  cease  to  produce  any  effect.     This  is  true, 
most  unquestionably,  where  the  case  is  one  of  obstinacy  ;  but 
when  the  fault  is  that  of  inadvertence,  merely,  the  whole  case  is 
altered. 

Towards  noon  my  pupils  usually  became  more  restless  and 
noisy ;  and  the  increase  of  noise  and  restlessness  was  greater  in 
my  own  imagination  —  as  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  —  than  it 
was  in  reality.  I  had  a  nervous  system,  and  it  was  sometimes 
prone  to  irritability.  While  my  body  and  mind  were  fresh  and 
vigorous  for  action,  my  nerves  were  steady  and  quiet ;  but  as 
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I  became  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  labors,  my  nerves  became 
agitated  ;  and  I  could  not  well  bear  with  the  very  faults  which 
in  the  morning  gave  me  little  disturbance.  How  then  could  I 
endure  the  same  faults,  heightened  in  degree  !  I  did  not  en- 
dure them  with  as  much  patience  as  I  should  have  done.  I 
sometimes  scolded  and  fretted ;  and  sometimes  I  went  still  &r- 
ther.  Glad,  indeed,  was  I  when  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  with 
it  the  hour  for  dismission. 

An  intermission  of  one  hour,  together  with  my  dinner,  partly 
restored  me ;  and  the  afternoon,  like  the  morning,  was  usually 
begun  very  well.  For  one  hour  there  was  little  that  I  found 
it  difficult  to  endure.  The  second  hour  became  less  tolerable. 
But  the  third  and  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  was  comparatively 
a  Bedlam.  I  was  fatigued,  and  so  were  the  schdars.  I  wub 
nervous,  and  they  were  impatient.  I  was  fretful,  and  they  were 
roguish.  I  scolded,  and  they  were  the  worse  for  it.  Lastly,  I 
punished  them,  and  they  hated  me  for  the  punishment ! 

How  valuable  to  me,  at  that  period,  would  have  been  the  sen- 
timent of  Sulzman,  so  faithfully  reiterated  in  the  pases  of  this 
journal ;  that  if  things  do  not  go  well  in  school,  the  teacher 
must  first  look  for  the  fault  in  himself!  How  valuable,  even, 
would  have  been  the  monitions  of  a  faithful  friend,  in  the  shape 
of  an  assistant !  Pupils  will  not  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 
They  know,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  express  it  in  words. 
But  again,  I  say  they  dare  not  tell  us.  They  have  never  been 
encouraged  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  discour- 
aged from  it.  We  have  taught  them  —  not  in  so  many  words, 
but  by  our  carriage  towards  them,  -— >  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
to  beware  of  finding  imperfections  in  the  master.  A  faithful 
assistant  —  especially  if  that  assistant  were  the  son,  daughter,  or 
companion  of  the  teacher,  —  could  scarcely  fcdl  to  discover  the 
source  of  trouble,  and  would  hardly  fail,  it  is  hoped,  to  reveal  it. 
When  will  every  school,  even  the  most  humble,  be  fur- 
nished with  two  teachers  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  —  and  [ 
am  half  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  —  that  our  beloved  dis- 
trict schools,  the  pride  and  glory  of  New  England,  will  never 
become  what  they  ought  to  be  until  every  one  of  them  is  fur- 
nished with  both  a  male  and  female  teacher. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  every 
school  ought  to  have  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  I  will 
name  two  or  three  of  them.  1.  This  is  the  indication  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  arrangement  of  the  family  school.  2.  The  modi- 
fying influence  of  female  character  in  the  daily  routine  of  a 
school  has  always  been  found  exceedingly  salutary.  3.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economy ;  as  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  every 
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school  for  which  a  female  is  better  fitted  than  a  male,  while  his 
time,  which  is  far  more  valuable,  can,  by  her  eflbrts,  be  saved 
and  applied  to  other  and  far  more  important  purpc^es. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  was  always  my  good  for- 
tune —  and  usually  that  of  all  the  pupils,  —  to  live  out  the  day. 
But  how  glad  was  I  to  see  the  school  room  empty  !  How  has 
my  heart  —  and  not  my  heart  merely,  but  the  whole  frame 
which  it  actuates,  —  leaped  for  joy,  on  finding  myself  once  more 
a  free  man !  If  I  ever  get  through  this  term,  I  have  said  half  a 
hundred  times,  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  catch  me  in  a  district 
school.  1  will  sooner  beg  for  a  livelihood.  A'ay,  more,  1  will 
sooner  starve* 

Sometimes  I  went  to  work  to  contrive  how  to  manage  better 
the  next  day.  1  have  seated  myself  in  my  chair  and  revolved 
the  subject  in  my  mind  for  an  hour  together.  At  other  times  I 
have  taken  my  tiat  —  the  hr  better  course,  —  and  walked  forth 
into  apu  er  and  niore  bea'thful  atmosphere.  I  have  lain  awake 
half,  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  ni^ht,  meditating  what  to  do. 
I  have  dreamed  and  waked,  and  dreamed  again  ;  and  some- 
times I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  my  dreams.  I  have 
dreamed  of  punishing  a  culprit ;  and  of  afterwards  finding  that 
the  punishment  was  ill-timed,  improper,  or  inefficient.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  lessons  of  some  of  my  sleeping  hours  were 
nearly  as  salutary  as  those  of  my  waking  ones. 

Why  is  it  that  mankind  do  not  try  to  derive  more  benefit 
from  these  dreams  ?  1  knew  a  teacher  who  made  it  an  impor- 
tant point  to  get  liis  pupils  to  relate  to  him  their  dreams.  He 
said  it  gave  him  a  better  knowledge  of  their  character.  He 
found  often,  by  this  means,  what  their  master  passion  was ;  a 
secret,  as  every  parent  cmd  teacher  knows,  of  very  great  impor^^ 
tance  in  the  management  of  a  child.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  however,  this  was  a  subject  upon  which  I 
had  bestowed  very  little  thought. 

I  had  one  difficulty  to  contend  with,  which  is  not  common 
with  teachers.  Not  only  was  I  young,  and  a  teacher  in  my  own 
native  district,  but  the  pupils  were  —  a  large  number  of  them, 
—  my  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  As  it  was  a  district  where 
much  complaint  had  sometimes  been  made  of  teachers  that  they 
had  their  *  favorites,'  or  at  least  their  favorite  families,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  their  complaints  this  season.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed. I  believe  most  honestly,  however,  that  my  own  antic- 
ipations of  such  a  result  were  the  very  means  of  bringing  it 
about ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  I  might  have  gone  on 
safely  had  I  made  no  calculations  of  the  kind.  This  expecting 
of  evil,  is  a  great  error ;  and,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  parent  or 
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teacher  who  expects  ill  conduct  in  his  children  or  pupils,  will 
find  it.  I  confess  myself  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
this  phenemenon  fully.  I  know,  indeed,  that  if  wc  take  a  fam- 
ily or  a  school  to  be  badly  disposed,  they  are  quick  to  discern 
our  want  of  confidence  in  them;  and,  whenever  this  discovery 
is  made,  it  leads  directly  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  tliemselves, 
and  to  a  want  of  proper  self-respect.  But  how  it  is  that  they 
can  read  our  thoughts  and  feelings  so  readily,  in  our  countenan- 
ces and  in  our  actions,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  explain. 

There  was  one  point,  into  which  my  fears  of  evil  made  me 
run,  which  did  much  mischief.  In  the  fear  that  the  pupils 
would  think  I  punished  my  own  relatives  more  lightly  than  I 
did  others  for  similar  faults,  I  was  apt  to  inrline  the  other  way. 
and  actually  punish  them  —  especially  my  own  brothers  and  sis- 
ters,—  with  more  severity  than  others.  This  was  all  wrong. 
Children  know  what  injustice  is,  much  better  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  I  should  have  gone  straight  forward.  Even 
handed  justice  is  the  best,  in  the  end. 

But  three  months  —  the  term  for  which  I  had  engaged, — 
soon  passed  away  ;  nor  was  I  sorry  when  it  cane  to  a  close. 
We  had  read  through  the  Testament,  the  American  Preceptor 
and  the  reading  lessons  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  We  had 
spelled  all  the  columns  of  the  tables  in  the  latter.  The  pupils 
of  the  older  classes,  had  committed  to  memory  the  '  abbrevia- 
tions,' the  ^  pauses,'  and  the  Introduction  to  the  spelling  book. 
Those  who  wrote,  had  gone  through  with  a  certain  number  of 
sheets  of  ^  coarse  hand'  and  '  fine  hand.'  Arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography  were  not  permitted  in  the  school,  at  that  time ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  that  they  were 
not.  The  School  Visiters  had  twice  looked  upon  us,  guessed  a 
little  what  we  were  doing,  and  Faid  all  was  very  well  ;  and  this 
was  sufficient.  Every  body  knew,  now,  that  they  had  a  good 
school.  I  bought  a  few  *  picture  books,'  one  for  each  pupil,  and 
distributed  them,  and  read  a  long  farewell  essay  —  as  was  the 
custom  —  and  the  scene  closed.  A. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  LYCEUM. 

Report  of  the  U.  8,  Naval  Lyceum,  presented  to  the  American 
Lyceum,  for  incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of  its  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting. 

BY   THK   COMMITTEE   IPPOIKTED    FOR  THIT   PURPME. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen — In  reviewing  the  progress 
of  our  Institution,  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  you,  by  our  delegates  ;  on 
again  presenting  you  with  a  view  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Lyceum 
and  its  prospects,  our  feelings  of  satisfaction,  would,  at  times, 
almost  have  been  flattered  to  pride,  had  not  gratitude  pointed  to 
a  host  of  benefactors,  and  so  tempered  us  with  humility,  as,  we 
trust,  to  prevent  that  vain  boasting,  natural  to  success. 

As  to  the  ^  material,'  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Library,  principally  of  a  scientific  character  ;  and  due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  keeping  our  table  supplied  with  such  of  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  as  are  most  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  that  important  object  of  the  Lyceum,  viz.  the  ditfusion 
of  useful  knowledge. 

Our  Cabinet  has  been  enriched  by  valuable  contributions 
from  our  brother  officers  abroad  ;  but  especially  are  we  indebted 
to  Commodore  Patterson,  and  J.  L.  Payson,  Esq.  our  consul  at 
Messina,  for  two  splendid  collections  of  lavas,  the  one  from  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  the  otlier  from  Mt.  Etna.  Our  calculations  on  the 
zenl  of  our  cruising  officers,  have  been  so  fully  realized,  that 
almost  every  ship,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  brought 
us  a  token  of  remembrance,  either  in  minerals,  shells,  animals 
or  antiques. 

Our  Pictorial  department  has  been  increased,  and  more  con- 
spicuously, by  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents, presented  by  Luman  Reed,  Esq.  of  New  York.  And, 
as  a  noble  corner  stone  for  a  department  of  Statuary,  we  have 
been  recently  presented  (by  J.  C.  Halsey,  Esq.  of  New  York) 
with  a  bust  of  Washington,  of  the  purest  marble,  executed  by 
our  countryman  Greenough,  at  Florence  ;  cmd,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  here,  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  Mr  Hal- 
sey's  liberality,  as  our  Library  can  well  attest. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  erratic  exigencies  of  its  members,  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  establish  a  system  of  lectures  has  not  yet 
been  realized,  but  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

Our  Magazine  has  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  the 
<  U.  S.  Naval  ^Magazine,'  and,  thus  far,  under  flattering  auspi- 
ces»   As  the  great  expense  attending  a  publication  of  this  kiodi 
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compels  us  to  resort  to  general  patronage  for  assistance,  it  must 
assume  more  of  the  character  of  a  work  of  '  taste/  than  might 
be  strictly  consistent  with  its  scientific  and  mstnictive  purposes ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  as  it  is 

<  upon  the  waters » 
*  The  world  nmy  find  it  out  'fore  many  days/ 

and  that  it  may  win  to  its  support,  more  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  *  wonders  of  the  deep,'  and  the  improvements  in 
the  ways  of  turning  them  to  our  advantage ;  so,  that  while  an 
occasional  yam  may  be  spun  for  the  taste  and  amusement  of 
our  general  readers,  the  more  important  object  of  impartingand 
soliciting  nscful  information  will  be  kept  strictly  in  view. 

Thus,  have  we  endeavored  to  give  you  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  of  improvement  in  the  last  year — but  we  feel 
that  something  more  is  required  of  us,  than  a  display  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  mere  physical  part  of  an  institution.  When 
called  upon  by  such  an  institution  as  the  American  Lyceum,  the 
great  object  of  which,  is  *  the  advancement  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  common  schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge'— while  we  acknowledge  the  honor  of  its  call,  we  feel 
bound  by  it,  to  pmve,  that  oar  sympathies,  in  the  great  cause, 
are  enlisted  by  motives  of  the  strongest  interest. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  founders  of  our  Lyceum,  that  similar 
institutions  would  have  been  formed  at  all  the  naval  stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  thus  an  extensive  social  chain  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  improvement.  This  hope  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  but,  as  an  experiment  ripens  into  experi- 
ence, *  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished'  must  occur, 
as  a  natural  consequence  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of 
the  times,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad,  which  wiH  carry  the  system 
still  further,  and  temporary  Lyceums  may  be  formed  on  board 
our  cruising  vessels,  and  so  a  happy  circulatbn  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  be  constantly  kept  up. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  philanthropic  plans,  we  must  de- 
scend a  little  in  the  scale  of  our  society  ;  — and,  taking  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  company  of  any  of  our  vessels,  the  candid 
and  unbiassed  observer  will  tell  you,  that  it  requires  no  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  seamen,  to  perceive,  that  in  a  few  years 
past,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  their  reading  propensities « 
and  in  their  desire  to  acquire  the  common  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. More  than  one  of  us  have  witnessed  the  pleasing  sight 
of  such  instruction,  imparted  froTi  a  more  fortunate  tar  to  his 
messmate,  who,  from  his  age,  could  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  die  '  Boys'  school,'  (which  is  now  an  established 
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thing  on  board  of  most  ships.)  And  we  may  be  excused  the 
pride  with  which  we  give  our  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  our 
native  seamen,  (but  particularly  those  from  New  England,)  are 
seldom  found  deficient  in  the  common  branches.  ,  To  whom, 
then,  (you  may  well  ask,)  are  we  indebted  for  this  change? 
And  upon  whom  must  we  depend  for  further  changes  ?  We 
answer,  to  the  conunon  schods  of  our  land.  Are  we  not,  then, 
deeply  interested  in  your  cause  ?  and  ace  there  not  reciprocal 
obligations  between  us  ? 

Having  acknowledged  our  indebtededness  to  you,  and  asserted 
that  sailors  are  a  link  in  nature's  human  chain,  it  may  not  be 
presuming  too  far,  to  offer  our  opinion,  from  experience,  upon 
your  second  question,  proposed  for  discussion  at  your  sixth  an- 
nual meeting,  viz.  —  ^  How  should  the  Bible  be  used  in  common 
schools  ?' 

In  the  course  of  our  duty,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  many 
of  us  to  visit  those  countries,  in  which  are  laid  the  scenes  of 
action,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  that  book  ;  and  how 
natn  rally  the  mind  turns,  from  scenes  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  those  of  the  days  of  the  book,  is  shown  more  famil- 
iarly, by  some  of  the  most  worthy  articles  of  our  own  Magazine ; 
and  when  we  look  abroad,  among  the  host  of  modern  travellers, 
we  see  a  cloud  of  witnesses  pouring  in  upon  us,  corroborating, 
by  their  discoveries,  its  historical  parts.  If,  then,  divesting  the 
Bible  of  that  halo,  which,  too  frequently,  has  been  the  meam 
of  making  it,  even  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  almoit 
as  much  of  a  sealed  book  as  it  was  before,  and  has  caused  it  to 
be  taken  down  occasionally  only,  as  'the  great  ha'  bible,'  it  is 
taught  in  schools,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  in  giv- 
ing necessary,  and,  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  learner  at 
the  same  time,  available,  information.  And,  as  in  common 
schools,  the  time  and  means  afford  but  a  narrow  range  of 
instruction  beyond  that  which  may  be  termed  the  mere  dollar 
and  cent  education,  which  contributes  to  the  creature  neces- 
sities,  the  most  natural  study  as  a  foundation  for  the  after  im- 
provement of  the  higher  faculties,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
which  is  allowed  to  give  the  most  correct  account  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  our  world,  and  race,  leaving  the  mind  to  follow 
whatever  bent,  as  to  theology,  it  may  acquire  in  the  course  of 
such  study ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  surmise  what  that  wiD 
be,  we  say,  it  will  be  an  entire  subversion  of  superstition,  a  feel- 
ing which  has  been  almost  the  opprobrium  of  seamen,  and  if 

*  The  stream^  that  with  its  thousand  cryatal  bubbles, 
Bursts  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert  rock, 
In  secret  solitiide,  my  well  be  deeiaed 
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teacher  who  expects  ill  conduct  in  his  children  or  pupils,  will 
find  it.  1  confess  myself  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  fully.  1  know,  indeed,  that  if  wc  take  a  fam- 
ily or  a  school  to  be  badly  disposed,  they  are  quick  to  disceni 
our  want  of  confidence  in  them;  and,  whenever  this  discovery 
is  made,  it  leads  directly  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  tlicmseives. 
and  to  a  want  of  proper  self-respect.  But  how  it  is  that  they 
can  read  our  thoughts  and  feelings  so  readily,  in  our  countenan- 
ces and  in  our  actions,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  explain. 

There  was  one  point,  into  which  my  fears  of  evil  made  me 
run,  which  did  much  mischief.  In  the  fear  that  the  pupil< 
would  think  I  punished  my  own  relatives  more  lightly  than  I 
did  others  for  similar  faults,  I  was  apt  to  inrline  the  other  way. 
and  actually  punish  them  —  especially  my  own  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, —  with  more  severity  than  others.  This  was  all  wrong. 
Children  know  what  injustice  is,  much  better  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  I  should  have  gone  straight  forward.  Even 
handed  justice  is  the  best,  in  the  end. 

But  tiu'ec  months  —  the  term  for  which  I  had  engaged, — 
soon  passed  away  ;  nor  was  I  sorry  when  it  cane  to  a  close. 
We  had  read  through  the  Testament,  the  American  Preceptor 
and  the  reading  lessons  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  We  had 
spelled  all  the  columns  of  the  tables  in  the  latter.  The  pupils 
of  the  older  classes,  had  committed  to  memory  the  *  abbrevia- 
tions,' the  *  pauses,'  and  the  Introduction  to  the  spelling  book. 
Those  who  wrote,  had  gone  through  with  a  certain  number  of 
sheets  of  ^  coarse  hand'  and  '  fine  hand.'  Arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography  were  not  permitted  in  the  school,  at  that  time ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  that  they  were 
not.  The  School  Visiters  had  twice  looked  upon  us,  guessed  a 
little  what  we  were  doing,  and  Faid  all  was  very  well  ;  and  this 
was  sufficient.  Everybody  knew,  now,  that  they  had  a  good 
school.  I  bought  a  few  'picture  books,'  one  for  each  pupil,  and 
distributed  them,  and  read  a  long  farewell  essay  —  as  was  the 
custom  —  and  the  scene  closed.  A. 
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mnd  important  business  of  education  —  could  there  be  more 
union  of  persevering  effort  to  improve  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  their  schools  —  could  they  feel  more  sensibly  the  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  them,  as  the  educators  of  the  infant 
mind  of  our  nation,  but  fev^  years  would  glide  away,  before  we 
should  witness  great  improvements  in  our  common  schools. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  philanthropist 
and  Christian,  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generatiop,  much,  very 
much,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  ev^n  in  our  own  INIew  England. 
Teachers,  having  charge  of  District  Schools,  in  our  country 
towns,  are  too  little  acquainted  with  recent  improvements  in  the 
system  of  instruction.  Not  having  opportunity  to  read  publi- 
cations, which  treat  of  points  upon  which  they  most  need  to  be 
enlightened,  they  plod  on  in  the  same  beaten  track  of  their  pre- 
decessors, uninterested  themselves,  and  of  course  rendering  their 
schools  dull,  wearisome  places  for  their  pupils.  Those  who  are 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  con- 
taining information  upon  almost  every  subject  upon  which  they 
wish  to  gain  knowledge,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  destitution  of 
these  important  vehicles  of  intelligence  which  exists  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  country.  How  gladly  would  the  female  teacher, 
who  quietly  pursues  her  daily  task,  unaided  and  unknown,  in 
some  of  our  secluded  parishes,  welcome  such  a  friend  as  the 
Annals  of  Education  !  With  what  interest  would  she  peruse  its 
pages !  With  renovated  energies,  increased  strength  and  a  live- 
lier zeal,  would  she  begin,  c^ew,  her  labors  ?  An  acquaintance 
with  what  others  have  done  to  discipline  the  mind,  acquire  m(»al 
power,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  could 
but  inspire  her  with  an  ardent  desire  <  to  go  and  do  Ukewise.' 

Few  of  our  common  school  teachers  possess  sufficient  origi- 
nality of  mind  or  fertility  of  invention,  to  keep  up  a  lively  inter- 
est in  school  duties,  without  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  and  practice  of  others.  And  to  -  what  source 
shall  they  go  for  aid  so  necessary,  but  to  some  such  periodical  as 
the  Annals?  Probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  our  district  schools  ever  enjoy  the  privilege  of  perusing 
its  pages.  Now,  if  some  plan  comd  be  devised,  to  extend  its 
circulation  among  that  portion  of  the  conmiunity ,  where  it  would 
probably  exert  the  greatest  amount  of  influence — then  might 
we  hope  for  the  commencement  of  a  reformation  in  those  pla- 
ces where  it  is  so  much  needed.  Why  will  not  School  Com- 
mittees take  the  subject  into  consideration  ?  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  public  money  to  so  lauda- 
ble a  purpose,  as  buying  a  few  choice  books,  and  taking  some 
periodicaJs  for  tbe  eicluave  uae  of  the  teachers  in  the  town  ? 
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All,  having  an  opportunity  to  read  the  same  articles,  an  interest 
would  be  excited,  new  thoughts  be  elicited,  and  a  fund  for  con- 
versation would  be  provided.  Teachers  are  not  generally  able 
to  furnish  themselves  witii  apparatus  necessary  to  render  their 
schools  profitable  and  interesting.  Books,  cards,  &c.  ought  to 
be  stationary,  and  serve  for  the  benefit  of  successive  teachers. 
The  compensation  allowed  female  teachers  is  usually  too  small 
to  admit  of  their  expending  much  for  those  articles  which  seem 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  their  pupils  usefully  employed. 

One  great  secret  connected  with  keeping  a  good  school,  is  to 
contrive  something  interesting  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  when  not  engaged  in  Uieir  regular  lessons.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  the  children  to  come  to  me,  saying, '  I 
have  nothing  to  do  —  what  shall  I  do?'  Frequently,  I  arrange 
hem  on  a  seat,  each  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  plac^  cards  of 
birds  or  beasts  in  front,  and  they  will  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  with  drawing  rude  sketches  of  them  on  their  slates.  The 
Geometrical  figures  may  be  learned  in  this  way  very  easily,  pro- 
vided they  are  required  to  print  the  name  of  each  one  near  the 
figure.  Young  children  just  beginning  to  spell,  are  very  much 
delighted  with  printing  their  lessons,  and  learning  them  from 
the  slate  instead  of  the  book.  They  will  also  learn  to  write  a 
very  tolerable  hand,  by  devoting  a  little  time  to  them,  and  the 
idea  of  writing  a  composition,  as  the  older  scholars  do,  is  very 
pleasing.  Little  boys  and  girls  maybe  employed,  part  of  the 
time  in  sewing,  and  most  teachers  will  find,  by  experiment,  that 
it  requires  much  less  time  to  attend  a  few  moments  to  something 
of  this  sort,  than  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  when  idle.  Be- 
sides, habits  of  activity  and  industry  will  thus  be  cultivated, 
which  will  render  them  more  happy  and  useful  during  life. 

Many  teachers  would  be  glad  to  introduce  exercises,  simihr 
to  those  I  have  described,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  begin,  and 
had  cards,  &c.  Let  the  School  Committee  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  young,  and  provide  information  for 
the  teachers,  and  they  will  no  longer  need  to  complain  of  ^  poor 
schools.'  Cannot  something  be  done  before  the  winter  session 
commences  ?  Are  there  not  those,  who  will  try  the  experiment 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  District  School  teacher,  a  copy 
of  the  '  Annals  of  Education'  ?  Let  the  effort  be  made^  and, 
no  doubt,  good  will  result. 

A  Friend  to  Childken. 
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DUTIES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Something  has  been  said,  in  former  numliers  of  this  journal, 
of  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  Superintendent  in  the  State  of  Nev^  York,  has 
the  following  duties  assigned  him. 

1.  To  submit  to  the  legislature  an  annual  report,  exhibiting 
the  condition  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  and  of  thesch^iols, 
and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the  schools  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 

2.  I'o  app  )rtion  the  income  of  the  Common  School  Fund 
among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  appor- 
tionment is  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  population, 
compared  with  the  population  of  the  whole  State.  The  census 
is  taken  once  in  ten  years,  by  act  of  Congress,  and  on  every 
alternate  Hfth  year  by  the  State,  so  that  a  new  apportionment  is 
made  once  in  tive  years.  When  a  new  town  is  created,  an  ap- 
portionment is  made  between  it  and  the  towns  from  which  it 
was  formed,  according  to  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Supenntendent.  The  basis  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
assume,  in  such  cases,  is  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  residing  within  each  portion  of  the 
divided  territory.  As  the  children  are  annually  enumerated  in 
every  town,  it  aHTords  the  most  ready  criterion  for  determining 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  seve.al  parts  of  the  territory 
in  question  should  receive  ;  and  on  the  score  of  equity,  is  as 
free  from  objection  as  the  ratio  of  population.  To  this  stan- 
dard, however,  all  such  cases  must  be  brought  after  the  next 
ensuing  census  is  taken. 

3.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  regulations,  for  making  all 
the  reports  and  conducting  all  proceedings  under  the  title  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  common  schools,  and  to  transmit  them, 
'  with  such  instructions,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper, 
for  the  better  organization  and  government  of  common  schools,' 
to  the  officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  system. 

4.  The  Superintendent  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  of  appeal,  arisins;  under  the  statute  relating  to  common 
schools.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  that  any  person  con- 
ceiving himself  ags:rieved  concerning  any  matter  under  the  pre- 
sent title  (which  includes  the  whole  of  the  school  act)  may 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  be  final.  This  provision  was  intended,  for  what  it 
practically  is,  a  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  settling  most, 
if  not  all  the  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  the  law. 
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NATIVE  THIRST  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  more  interesting  statement  of  the  native 
fondness  of  the  youthful  mind  for  knowledge  —  even  when  de* 
pressed  and  degraded  —  than  is  found  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
'  Friend'  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  only  interesting  —  it  is  hon- 
orable to  human  nature. 

It  relates  to  a  circumstance  which  took  place  among  the 
Karens,  a  tribe  living  with  the  Burmans,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
which  is  found  quite  accessible  to  missionary  efforts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  referred  to. 

'  Durin<^  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  seferal  months,  the 
missionaries  are  oflen  prevented  from  pursuing  their  accnstoroed 
labors,  travelling  from  village  to  village,  disseminating  tracts,  and 
teaching  the  people.  This  season,  therefore,  has  been  especially 
devoted  to  schools  for  the  natives ;  and  one  of  the  missionaries,  sta- 
tioned at  Tavoy,  gives  this  account  of  their  interesting  pupils. — 
Previous  to  the  rains,  he  and  his  wife  had  travelled  among  the  Karen 
villages  over  mountains  and  through  jungles,  and  invited  the  chil- 
dren to  come  to  them  for  instruction  during  the  wet  season. 

*The  number,'  he  says,  *  who  accepted  the  invitation,  exceeded 
our  highest  anticipations — amounting,  males  and  females,  to  al)out 
sixty,  entirely  filling  the  school  house  prepared  for  them.  They 
give  us  great  satisfaction  in  regard  both  to  their  deportment,  and 
the  progress  which  they  make  in  learning.  1  would  venture  to 
challenge  any  school  in  America,  embracing  the  same  number  of 
children,  to  exhibit  a  fairer  specimen  of  improvement  in  study  and 
of  good  behavior  :  nor  can  we  any  where  contemplate  sixty  child* 
ren  under  more  interesting  circumstances  than  this  school  presents. 

'  In  the  first  place,  they  are  children  from  the  jungle,  whose  hab- 
its have  been  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  which  are  needful  for 
students  ;  children  who  had  never  been  taught,  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, the  value  of  education  ;  whose  parents  and  ancestors,  from 
generation  to  generation,  never  learned  the  use  of  letters  ;  who,  in- 
deed, until  the  present  generation,  had  no  written  language.  These 
children  we  now  see  applying  to  study,  an  if  they  had  early  been 
taught  the  importance  of  education.  Though  not  required  to  devote 
but  about  seven  hours  of  the  day  to  study,  they  voluntarily  spend  at 
thoir  books  most  of  the  time  allowed  for  relaxation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that  these  children,  in 
order  to  receive  instruction,  must  leave  their  parents  and  their 
native  woods,  and  come  to  town  (Tavoy,)  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  through  a  wilderness  infested  by  wild  beasts,  and  spend 
with  us  several  months,  during  which  time  there  is  no  passing  back 
and  forth,  on  account  of  the  streams,  which  become  very  deep  and 
rapid  during  the  rains.  They  have  no  wagons  or  other  vehicles  of 
conveyance :  they  must  go  on  foot  eVery  step  of  this  long  road ; 
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and  though  some  of  the  parents  accompanied  them,  they  had  each 
to  carry  a  load  of  provisions,  and  conveniences  for  sleeping,  as  the 
journey  requires  two  days,  and  they  must  spend  one  night  in  the 
forest  without  a  shelter. 

'  It  was  near  night  when  they  arrived  at  Tavoy,  and  they  had  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  along  day's  walk.  They  came  up  in  Indian 
file,  each  one  having  a  basket  slung  from  the  shoulders  or  head. — 
Their  limbs  were  indeed  weary,  but  their  countenances  glowed 
with  delight  when  they  saw  the  missionaries  whom  they  had  some- 
times seen  in  their  native  jungles. 

'  Is  there  a  village  in  America,  whose  little  children  would  have 
had  courage  to  attempt  suci)  a  journey  under  such  circumstances? 
It  is  rare,  indeed  for  sixty  children  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  on 
foot  through  a  wilderness,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  instruction ; 
and  devoting  even  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for  relaxation  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.' 


HOW  CHARLES  WAS  MANAGED. 

All    IKECDOTK. 


THe  same  ingenuity  which  people  exercise  so  advantageously 
in  other  matters,  would  be  equally  useful  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  tlie  management  of  the  young.  Parents  seem  to  have 
time  for  almost  everything  but  attempting  to  form  the  characters 
of  their  children.  They  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for 
labor,  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  the  bodily  wants  of  their 
families,  either  present  or  future  ;  but  how  few  can  be  brought  to 
devote  the  scanty  pittance  of  even  fifteen  minutes  to  the  wants 
of  their  families,  either  present  or  future,  but  how  few  can  be 
brought  to  devote  the  scanty  pittance  of  even  fifteen  minutes, 
to  the  wants  of  the  inunortal  mind  and  spirit  ?  As  to  preventintr 
mental  or  moral  evil  to  their  children,  it  is  scarcely  thought  oi. 
It  is  only  when  a  flood  of  evil  has  arisen,  that  any  strenuous 
effort  is  made.  And  even  when  correction  is  supposed  to  be- 
come necessary,  how  few  ever  take  time  for  it !  How  much 
more  common  it  is,  to  take  the  short  and  summary  way  of  at 
once  resorting  to  the  rod,  the  ferule,  or  the  fist !  I  have  often 
heard  methods  of  governing  or  disciplining  children  objected  to 
by  otherwise  sensible  persons,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they 
would  take  up  too  much  time !  Father  of  mercies  !  is  it  indeed 
true  that  thou  hast  given  thy  creatures  time  for  everything  else, 
but  that  which  is  of  all  other  things  the  most  important,  — that 
of  training  the  immortal  mind  cufid  heart  for  Ther  ?  Is  it 
indeed  true  that  thou  givest  life  and  all  its  blessings,  that  we 
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may  spend  it  in  doing  everything  else  but   performing  that   for 
which  hfe  was  intended  ! 

1  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  1  had  from  the  mouth  of  the  lady  herself,  and 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

A  poor  woman  lived  in  a  neat  little  cottage  hard  by  the  prem- 
ises of  a  more  opulent  neighbor.  This  neighbor  had  a  family 
of  unruly  boys,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  lady,  and  sometimes 
actually  trespassed  upon  her  property,  or  excited  fears  of  her 
safety.  Charles,  in  particular,  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  her 
trouble,  not  so  much  out  of  malice,  as  to  gratify  an  excessive 
love  of  fun.  Among  other  things,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  sly  station,  in  his  Other's  field,  behind  the  wall,  and  throwing 
apples  against  the  cottage  to  the  great  danger  of  breaking  the 
windows,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  family. 

Now,  thought  the  old  l.idy  to  herself,  what  can  be  done  ?  If 
I  complain,  directly,  either  to  Charles  or  his  father,  it  will  not 
mend  the  matter ;  and  perhaps  it  will  make  it  still  worse.  I 
have  tried  that  method,  too  often  ;  and  know  Charles  too  well. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  method  which  I  will  try. 

So  after  watching  her  opportunity  to  find  Charles  alone,  she 
one  day  told  him  she  had  something  of  great  importance  to  say 
to  him.  Charles  was  all  attention,  in  a  moment.  '  Somebody,' 
said  she,  <  gets  into  your  father's  field,  opposite  my  door,  and 
skulking  behind  the  wall,  throws  away  your  father's  apples ;  and 
sometimes  throws  them  at  my  windows.  I  think  if  you  watch 
closely,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  the  rogue  and  detect  him.' 

Charles  appeared  well  pleased  with  the  information,  and 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief.  And  be 
kept  his  word  faithfully.  No  more  apples  were  thrown  at  the 
old  lady's  window  from  that  hour  to  this.  This  ingenious  device 
not  only  saved  the  windows,  but  perhaps  Charles  himself ;  and, 
however  salutary,  in  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be,  was  more 
eflicacious  than  a  dozen  whippings. 

This  anecdote  is  the  more  striking,  because  the  lady  was  one 
of  that  class  of  people  who  are  sometimes  totally  unfit  to 
govern — I  mean  those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  person  who  neither  makes  nor  ever  made 
the  least  pretences  to  superior  management.  What  she  did, 
was  the  result,  simply,  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  guided 
by  plain  unsophisticated  common  sense.  Would  that  this  same 
sort  of  sense  was  not  so  often  compelled  to  give  place  to  fashion 
and  iiishionable  practices,  which  exclude  its  presence ! 
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MsETIllG  OF  TBB  AMERICAN  InsTlTVTK  or  IkbTRUCTIOM. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Americiui  losthute  of  Instruction  com- 
menced at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  August 
35.  AAer  the  usual  preliminary  business,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Dr 
S.  G.  Howe,  on  the  *  Education  of  the  Blind.'  Dr  H.  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  Pbyaiological  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  this  class  o^ 
our  citizens,  as  well  as  on  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  their 
education.  He  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  Physical  Education 
generally — its  necessity,  means  and  end.  Most  of  his  remarks  were 
of  great  general  interest,  and  not  a  few  were  of  particular  value  to 
Common  School  Teachers. 

A  Lecture  was  given  in  the  afternoon,  by  Dr  Wm«  A.  Alcott,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  ^  House  I  Live  In.'  It  waa  an  attempt  to  press  on  the  com- 
munity generally,  but  especially  on  parents  and  teachers,  the  indispen- 
sable importance  of  the  study  of  Physiology.  For  this  purpose,  the 
body  was  treated  of  under  the  similitude  of  a  *  House,'  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  a  small  elementary  work,  familiarly  known  to  many 
schools  and  teachers,  by  the  same  individual.  The  Lecture  waa 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of 
Physical  Education.  A  Committee  was  afterward  appointed  to  consider 
Che  subject  of  studying  Phyc^iology  in  our  schools,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Retohed,  That  as  man  has  a  twofold  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and 
body,  and  as  the  full  and  unembarrassed  action  of  the  former  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  healthful  development  and  activity  of  the  physical  func- 
tions, the  Institute  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  concerned  ia 
the  culture  and  training  of  the  young,  and  especially  upon  Teachers  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  importance  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Human  Physiology  ;  and  would  recommend  to 
them  that  they  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  this  subject. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  on  Thurs'lay  evening:  What 
can  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  do,  in  addition  to  what  it  has 
already  done,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  in  relation  to 
education  ? 

On  Friday,  lectures  were  given  on  Thorough  Teaching,  by  Wm.  H. 
Brooks,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  on  School  Discipline,  by  Rev.  S. 
R.  Hall,  of  Andover. 

During  the  day  and  evening,  the  following  questions  were  discussed. 
I.  What  is  a  Teacher's  duty  to  his  Scholars,  in  the  use  of  food,  as  to 
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may  spend  it  in  doing  everything  else  but   performing  that   for 
which  life  was  intended  ! 

1  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  1  had  from  the  mouth  of  the  lady  herself,  and 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

A  p<x)r  woman  lived  in  a  neat  little  cottage  hard  by  the  prem- 
ises of  a  more  opulent  neighbor.  This  neighbor  had  a  family 
of  unruly  boys,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  lady,  and  sometimes 
actually  trespassed  upon  her  property,  or  excited  fears  of  her 
safety.  Charles,  in  particular,  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  her 
trouble,  not  so  much  out  of  malice,  as  to  gratify  an  excessive 
love  of  fun.  Among  other  things,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  sly  station,  in  his  Other's  field,  behind  the  wall,  and  throwing 
apples  against  the  cottage  to  the  great  danger  of  breaking  the 
windows,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  family. 

Now.  thought  the  old  l:idy  to  herself,  what  can  be  done  ?  If 
I  complain,  directly,  either  to  Charles  or  his  father,  it  will  not 
mend  the  matter  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  make  it  still  worse.  I 
have  tried  that  method,  too  often  ;  and  know  Charles  too  well. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  method  which  I  will  try. 

So  after  watching  her  opportunity  to  find  Charles  alone,  she 
one  day  told  him  she  had  something  of  great  importance  to  say 
to  him.  Charles  was  all  attention,  in  a  moment.  '  Somebody,' 
said  she, '  gets  into  your  father's  field,  opposite  my  door,  and 
skulking  behind  the  wall,  throws  away  your  father's  apples ;  and 
sometimes  throws  them  at  my  windows.  I  think  if  you  watch 
closely,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  the  rogue  and  detect  him.' 

Charles  appeared  well  pleased  with  the  information,  and 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief.  And  he 
kept  his  word  faithfully.  No  more  apples  were  thrown  at  the 
old  lady's  window  from  that  hour  to  this.  This  ingenious  device 
not  only  saved  the  windows,  but  perhaps  Charles  himself ;  and, 
however  salutary,  in  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be,  was  more 
eflScacious  than  a  dozen  whippings. 

This  anecdote  is  the  more  striking,  because  the  lady  was  one 
of  that  class  of  people  who  are  sometimes  totally  unfit  to 
govern  —  I  mean  those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  person  who  neither  makes  nor  ever  made 
the  least  pretences  to  superior  management.  What  she  did, 
was  the  result,  simply,  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  guided 
by  plain  unsophisticated  common  sense.  Would  that  this  same 
sort  of  sense  was  not  so  often  compelled  to  give  place  to  fashion 
and  fashionable  practices,  which  exclude  its  presence ! 
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MsETIllG  OF  TBI  AMERICAN  InSTITVTK  OF   IVBTRUCTIOM. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  com- 
menced at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  August 
35.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Dr 
S.  G.  Howe,  on  the  <  Education  of  the  Blind.'  Dr  H.  dwelt  at  len^b 
on  the  Physiological  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  this  class  o^ 
our  citizens,  as  well  as  on  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  their 
education.  He  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  Physical  Education 
generally  —  its  necessity,  means  and  end.  Most  of  his  remarks  were 
of  great  general  interest,  and  not  a  few  were  of  particular  value  to 
Common  School  Teachers. 

A  Lecture  was  given  in  the  afternoon,  by  Dr  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  '  House  I  Live  In.'  It  waa  an  attempt  to  press  on  the  com- 
munity generally,  but  especially  on  parents  and  teachers,  the  indispen- 
sable importance  of  the  study  of  Physiology.  For  this  purpose,  the 
body  was  treated  of  under  the  similitude  of  a  *  House,'  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  a  small  elementary  work,  familiarly  known  to  many 
schools  and  teachers,  by  the  same  individual.  The  Lecture  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of 
Physical  Education.  A  Committee  was  afterward  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  studying  Phyt^iology  in  our  schools,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Reiolvedy  That  as  man  has  a  twofold  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and 
body,  and  as  the  full  and  unembarrassed  action  of  the  former  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  healthful  development  and  activity  of  the  physical  func- 
tions, the  Institute  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  concerned  ia 
the  culture  and  training  of  the  young,  and  especially  upon  Teachers  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  importance  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Human  Physiology  ;  and  would  recommend  to 
them  that  they  direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  this  subject. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  on  Thurs'lay  evening:  What 
can  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  do,  in  addition  to  what  it  has 
Already  done,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  in  relation  to 
education  ? 

On  Friday,  lectures  were  given  on  Thorough  Teaching,  by  Wm.  H. 
Brooks,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  on  School  Discipline,  by  Rer.  S. 
R.  Hall,  of  Andover. 

During  the  day  and  evening,  the  following  questions  were  discussed. 
L  What  is  a  Teacher's  duty  to  his  Scholars,  in  the  use  of  food,  as  to 
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quality  and  kind,  in  respect  to  health,  and  to  our  mental  aod  moral  cul- 
ture ?  3.  Is  not  the  object  of  our  common  school  instruction  imrtialijr 
defeated  while  it  is  left  optional  with  parents  to  Mnd  their  children  to 
school  or  to  let  them  roam  about  the  streets  and  fields  in  ignorance  ; — 
and  ought  their  attendance,  therefore,  to  be  required  by  a  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction  was  so  amended  as 
to  enable  the  Association  to  hold  meetings  hereafter  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  recommending  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Worcester. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  cho«en. 

On  Saturday,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Mr  J.  Uenshaw  Belcher,  of 
Boston,  on  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well  doing.  Ditfcus- 
sions  were  also  held.  —  1.  On  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,  &c.  S. 
On   Moral  Culture. 

On  Monday,  a  Lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Need- 
ham,  Ma£s.  on  the  Peculiar  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common 
Schools.  This  was  followed  by  discussions  on  the  influence  of  the  first 
seven  years  on  the  future  character  ;  on  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  En- 
glish Alphabet ;  and  on  the  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

Tuesday,  the  lust  day  of  the  session,  was  chiefly  taken  up  with 
Lectures  on  teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Mr  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  on  the  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  upon  Civilization,  by  Mr 
H.  R.  Cleveland,  of  Boston,  and  by  Discussions  on  Seminariefi  for 
Teachers,  on  Libraries  for  Schools,  and  on  the  Influence  of  the  Fint 
Seven  Years  on  the  Future  Character. 

The  number  of  Lectures  given  at  this  Session  was  smaller  than  usual; 
but  they  were  generally  of  the  same  practical  character  as  formerly. 
The  discussions  were  more  numerous  as  well  as  more  spirited  than  ever 
before.  They  were  continued,  in  every  instance,  during  the  evening. 
Some  of  these,  especially  those  on  Physical  Education,  and  on  School 
Libraries,  we  purpose  to  present  to  our  readers.  Several  spirited  and 
important  resolutions  also  resulted  from  the  debitis. 

Of  the  Necessity  of  Physical  Education,  of  the  Importance  of  using 
the  Bible  in  Schools,  the  Importance  of  rendering  the  business  of  Teach- 
ing a  Profession,  of  establishing  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  the  Impor- 
tance of  Moral  Culture,  and  of  Libraries  for  Schools,  there  appeared  lo 
be  but  little  doubt  among  the  members  of  the  Institute.  In  regard  to 
making  it  the  duty  of  teachers  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  food  of 
pupils  as  a  part  of  Physical  Education,  there  was  more  difierence  of 
opinion.  A  perfect  alphabet  found  a  minority  only  —  though  it  waa  a 
respectable  one  —  in  its  favor. 
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Among  those  who  engaged  in  the  discussions,  were  Messrs  E.  A. 
Andrews,  S- Pettes,  A.  B.  Alcott,  W.  A.AIcott,  F.Emerson,  G.  F. 
Thayer,  Wm.  J.  Adams  and  W.  S.  Porter,  of  Boston  ;  S.  R.  Hall,  An- 
dover;  D.  Kimball,  Needham  ;  Benj.  Greenleaf,  Bradford  ;  A.  Green- 
leaf,  Salem ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. ;  A.  Lewis,  Hingham; 

Clark,  of  Chelsea  ;  Goold  Brown  and  McNair,  New  York  ; 

and  Messrs  Thompson  and  Fuller,  —  the  Utter  from  Providence. 

VeRHOKT   LiTERART    CoirVKHTJOlf. 

This  Convention  met  at  Montpelier,  on  Tuesday,  August  3d,  and  was 
organized  under  the  following  officers: 

President,  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

Vice  Presidents,  Hon.  Jacob  Collaroer,  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
Isaac  F.  Redfield. 

Secretaries,  Rev.  Willard  Child,  Rev.  E.  C.  Tracy. 

Lectures  were  then  given  on  the  following  subjects. 

1.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  moral  and  intellectual  education.  By 
President  Bates.  3.  The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tiun,  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  By  Judge  Collamer.  3.  The 
importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  liberally  educated  men  in  this 
community,  in  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  education.  By 
President  Wheeler.  4.  The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  popular  educa- 
tion. By  Prof.  Fowler.  5.  The  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the 
Languages  in  a  course  of  liberal  education  ;  with  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  the  languages.  By  Rev.  L.  Coleman.  €.  The  union  of  the 
Manual  Labor  system  with  Literary  Institutions.  By  Judge  Redfield. 
7.  The  importance  of  Text  Book  instruction,  compared  with  that  given 
in  the  form  of  Lectures.  By  Prof.  Hough.  8.  Female  Education. 
By  Rev.E.  W.  Hooker.  9.  School  Statistics  of  this  State.  By  Mr  J. 
B.Stone.  10.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common  schools, and  their  ap- 
propriate remedies.  By  Rev.  S.  Delano.  11.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  common  schools. 
By  Rev.  C.  Wright.  13.  The  appropriate  branches  to  be  taught  in 
common  schools,  and  text  books  to  be  used.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Southmayd. 
13.  Employment  of  visible  illustrations,  in  imparting  instruction  to 
chilli  ren.  By  Mr  J.  Eastman.  14.  Music  in  common  schools.  By 
Rev.  W.  Child.  15.  The  construction  and  location  of  school  houses. 
By  Rev.  L.  F.  Clark.  16.  Government  of  schools.  By  Mr  Black- 
more.  17.  The  distinctive  character  and  object  of  Academies,  with 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  proper  number  for  this  State ;  and  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  their  endowments.    By.  Prof.  Benedict. 

The  delivery  of  the  above  lectures,  occupied  the  Convention  about 
two  days ;  the  remaining  half  day  was  spent  in  discussing  and  passing 
tiM  following  moliitioiit: 
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1.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  most  earnestly  recomnneDcl  Ibe 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book  in  all  the  common  schools  io  the 
State,  and  that  it  be  made  a  subject  of  study,  especially  as  a  aource  of 
religious  instruction  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  both  for  males   and 
females. 

S.  Resolved,  That  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
in  this  State,  in  their  several  ecclesiastical  bodies,  be  requested  to  make 
the  subjeec  of  |>opular  education  an  object  of  special  consideration. 

S.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  opinions  favor- 
ing the  iiitnxluction  of  a  more  pofmlar  course  of  study  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  classics,  have  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  cause  of  sound 
education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  for  the  best  interest  of  popular  education  the  num- 
ber of  lil)erally  educated  men,  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  connection  between  the  higher  institutions 
and  common  schools,  demands  that  the  former  should  be  cherished  by 
the  community  ond  vigorously  maintained. 

6.  Resolved,  That  common  schools  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that  it  is  ilesirable  to  secure  in  those  in  this  State  a  more  thorough  and 
efficient  course  of  education. 

The  Lectures  and  Discussions  were  uniformly  of  a  practical  and 
highly  interesting  character.  And  although  the  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  different  professions 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  yet  a  large  proportion  were  workingmen  — 
teacher^,  cither  in  our  Colleges  or  other  Seminaries  —  who  exhibited 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection  ;  and  such  was  the  interest 
felt  and  so  forcibly  was  the  importance  of  the  great  subject  of  education 
impressed,  especially  in  relation  to  our  common  schools,  that,  as  was 
justly  remarked  by  the  President  of  this  Convention,  this  Slate  will 
probably  never  cease  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  Convention. 

Improvement  of  our  German  fopuXATieir. 

Prof.  Bokum,  of  Harvard  University,  is  most  assiduously  and  ear- 
nestly employed  in  endeavors  to  meliorate  and  improTe  the  condition  of 
the  German  population  in  the  U.  States.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
this  class  of  our  population,  of  course  including  those  bom  here  ef 
German  parents,  at  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half;  of  whohi,  fire 
hundred  thousand  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thirty  thousand  in  New 
York  city  ;  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  following,  are 
among  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for  their  improvemiMit. 

First,  and  generally,  associated  and  voluntary  action,  directeil  chiefly 
to  their  intellectual,  and  especially  their  religious,  improvement. 

S.  A  correspondence  and  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  AMerieAil  sMw 
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eties,  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  charitable  societies  already*        %^ 
established  among  the  Germao  emigrants  themselves.    Of  these  latter  -^ 

associations,  that  in   Boston,  entitled  the  German  Charitable  Society, 
lately  held  its  first  anniversary. 
S.  The  establishment  of  Anglo-German  schools. 

4.  The  formation  of  Normal  schools,  for  the  supply  of  well  instructed 
Anglo-German  teachers. 

5.  The  collection  of  statistics,  and  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  in  relation  to 
the  German  population  already  in  the  country. 

6.  He  recommends,  finally,  that  all  efforts  for  the  good  of  this  class 
of  foreigners,  shall  be  put  under  the  consecration  of  Christian  principlei 
and  directed  first  and  mainly  to  their  spiritual  benefit. 

Teachers'  Sbminirt  in  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Illinois,  believing  that  Common 
Schools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  public  good,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  worse  than  useless,  if  taught  by  incompetent  teachers,  have  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  Teachers'  Seminary. 

It  is  to  be  located  at  Waverly,  in  Morgan  county,  about  twenty  mil«f 
from  Jacksonville,  on  the  stage  road  to  Yandalia.  The  grounds  are,  as 
we  understand,  already  laid  out,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Yale  College. 
Its  ultimate  intention  is  solely  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  business  of 
common  school  teaching ;  but  for  the  present,  students  are  admitted, 
who  either  wish  to  pursue  a  mere  academic  course,  or  to  prepare  for 
college. 

Teichbrs'  Seminaries  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Observer,  that  the  British  Government 
has  made  application  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  an 
individual  fully  qualified  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  Normal  school 
In  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  that  the  Society  has  appointed  a  Mr  McSwiney,  of  Derby, 
said  to  be  eminently  competent  to  the  task,  a  gentleman  who  has  long 
desired  to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  colored  people  in  the 
West  Indies.    A  similar  school  has  been  established  in  Jamaica. 

Reports  of  Common  School  Committees. 

These  are  valuable  documents,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  pub- 
lished ;  but  perhaps  most  so  to  the  town  or  society,  of  whose  schools 
they  render  an  account.  They  present,  in  a  tangible,  as  well  ai 
authentic  form,  some  of  the  prevailing  deficiencies  in  these  pre-eminently 
important,  but  much  neglected  institutions.  The  printing  of  these  doc- 
nments,  and  dtstribotiog  them  gratuitously  to  OTery  fmmily,  eqiecially 
86* 
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1.  Resolvedf  That  this  Conyention  most  earnestly  recommend  tlie 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book  in  all  the  common  schools  in  the 
State,  and  that  it  be  made  a  subject  of  study,  especially  as  a  source  of 
religious  instruction  in  all  our  higher  semiuaries,  boch  for  males  and 
females. 

S.  Resohedf  That  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
in  this  State,  in  their  sc?era]  ecclesiastical  bodies,  be  requested  to  make 
the  subjeec  of  popular  education  an  object  of  special  consideration. 

S.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  opinions  favor- 
ing the  introtluction  of  a  more  popular  conrse  of  study  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  classics,  have  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  cause  of  sound 
education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  for  the  best  interest  of  popular  education  the  num- 
ber of  lil)erally  educated  men,  in  tbe  community,  ought  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

5.  Resolved,  That  tbe  connection  between  tbe  higber  institutions 
and  common  schools,  demands  that  tbe  former  should  be  cherished  by 
the  community  and  vigorously  maintained. 

6.  Resolved,  Thut  common  schools  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  in  those  in  this  State  a  more  thorough  and 
efficient  course  of  education. 

The  Lectures  and  Discussions  were  uniformly  of  a  practical  and 
highly  interesting  character.  And  although  the  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  uf  the  first  respectability  in  the  different  professions 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  yet  a  large  proportion  were  workingmen  — 
teachers,  either  in  our  Colleges  or  other  Seminaries  —  who  exhibited 
the  re^sults  of  their  experience  and  reflection  ;  and  such  was  the  interest 
felt  and  so  forcibly  wus  the  importance  of  the  great  subject  of  education 
impressed,  especially  in  relation  to  our  common  schools,  that,  as  was 
justly  remarked  by  the  President  of  this  Convention,  this  State  will 
probably  never  cease  to  feel  tbe  influence  of  this  Convention. 

Improvemekt  of  our  German  ^puXATieir. 

Prof.  Bokum,  of  Harvard   University,  is  most  assiduously   and  ear- 
nestly employed  in  endeavors  to  meliorate  and  improve  the  condition  cf 
the  German  population  in  the  U.  States.    He  estimates  tbe  number  of 
this  class  of  our  population,  of  course  including  those  bom   here  oT 
German  parents,  at  no  less  than  a  million   and  a  half;  of  wboiki,  five 
hundred  thousand  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thirty  thousand  in   New 
York  city  ;  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  following,  are 
among  the  measures  which  he  recommends  for  their  improvemiMit. 

First,  and  generally,  associated  and  voluntary'  action,  directed  chiefly 
to  their  intellectual,  and  especially  their  religious,  improvement. 

S.  A  correspondence  and  co-operation,  on  the  patt  of 
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means  of  elerating  the  whole  of  iheae  people  withio  the  limits  of  the  ^ 

empire  to  intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  may  a  hundred  kindred  societies  *• 

spring  up  on  the  continent,  to  finish  the  work  which  the  British  Society  * 
has  thus  auspiciously  begun. 

Procbbdings  or  the  Calcutta  School  Socibtt. 

(Prom  Mr  Adam*!  Rep«it  on  the  Bute  of  Education  in  Bengal.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society  was  to  provide  a 
body  of  qualified  native  teachers  and  translators ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  object  the  committee  at  first  sent  twenty  boys,  considered  to  be  of 
promising  abilities,  to  the  Hindoo  college  to  be  educated  at  the  Society's 
charge ;  and  subsequently  ten  others  were  added.  There  are  thus 
always  thirty  scholars  at  the  Hindoo  college  receiving  an  English  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  School  Society  ;  and  the  selection  of  pupils 
to  fill  the  Vacancies  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  affords  considerable 
encouragement  to  the  boys  in  the  indigenous  schools.  In  1829,  three  of 
the  young  men  who  had  received  their  education  at  the  Hindoo  college 
at  the  expense  of  the  School  Society,  on  leaving  the  college  were  en- 
gaged as  English  teachers  in  the  Society's  own  school,  for  which  they 
were  eminently  qualified;  and  others  have  obtained  respectable  employ- 
ment in  Calcutta.  The  Society's  scholars  are  said  to  rank  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  college. 

In  prosecution  of  the  same  views,  the  committee  of  the  School  Society 
in  1823,  established  an  elementary  English  school,  entirely  under  its 
own  management,  to  teach  reading,  ^writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic;  the  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  pupils  selected,  from  ibe 
indigenous  schools,  for  thisir  profioiancy  ;  and  those  again  who  after- 
wards prove  themselves  particularly  deserving,  are  in  idue  eourae 
removed  for  superior  education  to  the  Hindoo  college  to  whioh  this  ele- 
mentary school  is  intended  to  be  preparatory.  It  was. hoped  that  this 
school  would  ercite  the  emulation  of  the  native  boys,  and  that  by  rais- 
ing the  qoalifications  for  admission,  nod  thus  inducing  parents  to  keep 
their  children  longer  than  usual  at  the  indigenous  schools,  it  wouM  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  emolements  and  fesp<;ctability  of  the  native 
teachers. 

This  object  appears  to  have  been  ineome  measure  attained,  for  in  the 
report  of  1889,  it  is  exprsssly  stated  that  several  instances  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society's  superintendents,  in  which  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  of  admission  has  afforded  considerable  advantage  te 
the  native  teachers  of  the  indigenous  sehools,  by  encouraging  the  boys 
to  remain  longer  vrith  them,  and  thereby  increasing  their  enaolufnents. 
In  theabovennentioned  year,  the  school  contained  about  190  hoys,  who, 
besides  the  usual  elcneote  of  modiag,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetiOf 
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p     '  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  language   and   ita 
«  grammatical  construction,  could  translate  with  some  degree  of  correct- 

ness, had  a  good  acquaintance  with  Grecian,  Roman  and  English   bia- 
tory,  and  with  the  leading  facts  of  geography,  together  with  the 
divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 

A  CoNcisB  Treatisb  on  Commercial  Book  Kkkpino,  eluci- 
dating the  principle  and  practice  of  Double  Entry,  and  the  modem 
method  of  arranging  Merchants'  Accounts.  By  B.  F.  Foster. 
Boston  :  Perkins  dL  Marvin.     1836.     8vo.  pp.  171. 

This  is  a  clear,  concise  system  of  Book  Keeping,  — just  such  a  work, 
in  our  view,  as  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  the 
community.  As  the  author  maintains,  every  man  must  keep  acconnta 
in  some  way  or  other  ;  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  Dr,  and  Or,  ia 
indispensable  to  all.  The  vocabulary  of  terms  is  a  useful  ap|>eDdiz  to 
the  work,  and  appears  to  be  prepared  with  great  care. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.  By  John  Aber»- 
erombie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  An  Introductory  Chapter,  with  addi- 
tions and  explanations  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  Schoola  and 
Academies ;  and  also  analytical  questions  for  the  examination  of 
classes.  By  Jacob  Abbott  Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter.  1836.  12iiio. 
pp.250. 

This  work  is  intended  as  the  sequel  of  Dr  Abererorohie's former  work 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  has  been  prepared  for  schools  by  the 
same  American  editor.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  appear  under  aueh 
excellent  supervision,  and  with  the  sanction  of  so  much  experience. 
Unless  we  have  greatly  mistaken  the  character  of  this  unpretending 
Tolume,  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Abbott  for  directing  a  share 
of  his  attention  to  a  department  of  human  influence,  which  ia  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  right  training  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
rising  generation. 

The  questions  to  the  work  are  arranged,  we  think,  in  the  beat  manner 
to  aid  the  learner,  without  ultimately  retarding  his  progrees.  They  wilt 
not,  as  has  too  often  happened,  discourage  thinking;  but  will  be  foond 
«D  essential  aid  both  to  the  learner  and  the  teacher. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  large  and  noble  type,  which  haa 
been  used  in  the  execution  of  this  work  ;  sure  as  we  are  that  the  organ 
of  vii^ion,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  organs  and  facultiesy  will  be 
the  more  agreeably  as  well  as  more  healthfully  exercised. 
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EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Eqfwyl^  June^  1886. 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Fellenberg,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation.  I  send  it  the  more  cheerfullj  for  insertion  in 
the  Annals,  because  it  will  furnish  not  a  few  valuable  hints  in  regard  to 
defects  in  education,  which  are  sadly  common  io  the  United  States,  ai 
well  as  in  other  countries,  and  for  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  offer 
a  better  apology.  I  regret  that  any  misapprehension  of  the  Sketches 
of  Hofwy],  should  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake  which  is  hers 
corrected. 

w.  c.  w. 

TRANSLATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  •imeriean  JitmaU  ^f  Edueatum : 

Sir  —  The  account  you  have  given  of  my  system  of  education,  and 
of  my  establishments,  in  the  *  American  Annals  of  Education,'  presents 
the  most  complete  view  which  has  yet  appeared  of  my  plana,  and  of  ths 
means  which  I  employ  for  their  accomplishment ;  and  t|ie  numerous  ija^ 
quiries 'addressed  to  me  in  consequence,  show  me  how  extensively  your 
work  is  circulated,  in  the  old  and  new  world.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
request  that  you  will  allow  me  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  averl 
a  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  nn  opinion  to  which  this  account 
appears  to  have  given  rise. 

It  would  seem  that  it  has  inspired  the  hope  that  we  can  accomplish 
miracles,  and  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  all  the  mistakes  which 
are  still  committed  in  education,  even  in  the  most  civilized  nations. 
The  increasing  number  of  requests  which  are  made  to  me  to  receive 
pupils  who  were  spoiled  even  to  the  foundations  of  their  character,  and 
sometimes  in  their  morals,  long  before  the  idea  was  conceived  of  seiul* 
ing  them  to  Hofwyl,  obliges  me  to  protest  publicly  against  applications 
of  thi:j  nature.  These  institutions  ought  to  be  preserved  as  an  osy^tioif 
destined  to  receive,  and  edueate  in  the  best  manner,  children  who  still 
resemble  those  of  whom  our  Saviour  said  —  <  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;'  and  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  blessing.  Hofwyl  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  hospitalf  for  the  cure  of  all  those  moral  diseases) 
which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages,  propa- 
gated from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present  day ;  or  of  those 
produced  by  the  faults  of  modem  civilization.  The  amalgamation  of 
these  faults  with  ancient  errors,  only  renders  more  dangerous  the  char- 
acteristic evils  of  institutions  that  persevere  in  those  false  principlss 
which  their  predecessors  have  transmitted  to  succeeding  agcsi  ss*  pious 
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and  unalieDable  legacy.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  it  g^oerally 
known  that  I  have  excluded  from  ray  establishmeDts,  many  youth,  cor- 
rupted in  this  unhappy  manner ;  and  that  matured  experience  obliges 
me  to  refuse,  with  increasing  precision,  all  pupils  from  foreign  schools 
for  whom  application  is  made. 

I  have  too  often  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupils  of  insti- 
tutions such  as  I  have  described,  to  comprehend,  nay,  to  avoid  mist^ 
prehending,  the  philanthropic  character  of  Hofwyl ;  aAer  having  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  tyrants,  or  as  upper  servants  of  their  parents, 
the  instructors  whom  they  ought  to  respect  and  love  as  their  second 
fathers,  or  their  best  friends.  Pupils  of  this  character  have  become 
completely  strangers  to  that  filial  piety  towards  their  guardians  which 
my  establishments  ought  to  preserve  conscientiously,  and  to  cultivate 
with  the  greatest  care.  They  consider  teachers  and  pupils  as  opposite 
parties  with  distinct  interests  ;  or,  at  best,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  the 
former  seeking  for  power,  and  the  latter  having  the  right  of  resistance. 
They  cannot  understand  our  desire  to  act  as  parents,  who  seek  to  direct 
and  restrain  their  children,  in  order  to  improve  their  character,  and  se- 
cure their  happiness.  They  attribute  to  the  lowest  or  the  most  sordid 
motives,  all  that  is  done  to  furnish  an  education  truly  Christian,  and 
entirely  disinterested,  an  education  liberally  provided  fbr,  in  reference 
both  to  science  and  the  arts.  Pupils  of  this  character  often  find  tbeir 
greatest  pleasure  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  their 
improvement,  instead  of  co-operating  in  them,  and  considering  their 
own  best  interests  as  identified  with  the  success  of  their  teachers.  In 
this  manner,  the  purest  atmosphere  becomes  infected  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals on  whom  its  purity  ought  to  exert  the  most  salutary  influences. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  children  who  are  sent  to  us,  appear  to  have 
learned  more  of  religious  forms  and  opinions,  than  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  They  do  not  seem  to  imagine  that  religion  has  anything  to 
do  with  education.  It  appears  strange  to  them,  that  the  Bible  should  be 
a  subject  of  study  in  school ;  and  some  are  even  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
idea  ofUssom  on  the  truthi  of  religion,  and  the  duties  it  imposes.  They 
are  not  sensible  of  any  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  daily  concerns  of  life  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  especially  in  that  which  exists  between  teachers  and  pupils; 
and  their  consciences  appear  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  representations 
which  are  made  to  them  on  this  subject.  They  seem  to  understand 
only  positive  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  if  they  have  not 
openly  transgressed  such  laws,  they  consider  themselves  innocent,  how- 
ever great  the  pain  they  may  have  caused  to  others,  however  serious 
the  disorder  they  have  introduced,  in  direct  contravention  of  that  great 
precept  of  Christ,  <  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
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unto  you.'  Tbey  think,  very  oflen,  that  their  educators  have  no  con- 
cern with  anything  but  their  external  acts  —  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  wiih  their  character  and  feelings,  however  perverted  they  may  be, — 
and  consider  it  enough  if  they  '  break  no  rules.' 

Such  pupils  regard  their  comrades  either  as  strangers,  towards  whom 
they  have  no  duty  of  Christian  kindness  to  fulfil,  or  as  rivals  that  excite 
their  jealousy,  with  the  exception  of  those  whom  they  endeavor  to  gain 
as  friends,  or  rather  as  accomplices.  They  are,  therefore,  equally  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  and  mutual 
aid,  which  we  endeavor  to  cultivate  among  them,  as  members  of  one 
family.  The  studies  of  those  who  are  thus  perverted,  have  become 
mere  sources  of  torment  to  them  —  apparently  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive methods  of  instruction,  and  the  arbitrary  discipline  by  which  they 
were  enforced,  —  instead  of  being,  as  they  should  be,  their  greatest 
pleasure.  Their  comrades  who  are  less  perverted,  appear  to  them  only 
as  spies,  as  traitors  to  their  party,  whom  they  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain by  threats  if  they  are  inaccessible  to  corruption. 

Such  pernicious  perversions  of  mind  and  heart  ought  to  be  unknown 
here.  Hofwyl  ought  to  maintain  the  character  imposed  by  its  original 
design.  Its  atmosphere  ought  to  be  kept  pure ;  and  every  individual 
should  be  excluded  who  cannot  appreciate  its  character.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  object  of  all  my  efforts  can  be  accomplished,  in  a 
coarse  of  action  which  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  actuated 
by  considerations  purely  mercantile  and  are  faithless  in  regard  to  all 
those  virtues  which  give  the  only  permanent  value  to  human  life. 

We  shall,  therefore,  receive  at  Hofwyl  only  those  children  for  whose 
purity,  and  truth,  and  simplicity  of  character,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances,  as  well  as  for  the  co-operation  of  their 
parents  in  the  accomplishment  of  oar  task.  Every  one  that  is  brought 
to  us  without  fulfilling  these  conditions,  will  be  excluded  from  my  insti- 
tutions, without  regard  to  the  distance  he  has  come ;  unless  substan- 
tial reasons  can  be  given  for  subjecting  him  to  a  trial  (quarantine) 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  receiving  him.* 

You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  sir,  by  inserting  this  statement,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  in  the  '  Annals,'  and  by  procuring  its  repub- 
lication in  the  papers  whiih  have  spoken  of  my  establishment. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  esteem, 

mo0t  sincerely  yours, 

EmAN'L   FsLLBZfBEKO. 

Hofwyl,  June  13,  1836. 

*  In  1819,  numerous  applications  from  Grerman  students  (more than  40  at  onetime) 
to  attend  the  course  of  agriculture,  which  involved  similar  dangers,  rendered  it  neces* 
xary  to  publish  a  imilar  caution,  and  to  exclude  all  who  bad  not  received  their  pre- 
paratory education  at  Hofwyl. 
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and  unalienable  legacy.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  it  generallf 
known  that  I  have  excluded  from  ray  establishmeots,  many  youth,  eof^ 
rupted  in  this  unhappy  manner ;  and  that  matured  experience  oblifei 
me  to  refuse,  with  increasing  precision,  all  pupils  from  foreign  schoob 
for  whom  application  is  made. 

I  have  too  often  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupils  of  iiisD> 
tutions  such  as  I  have  described,  to  comprehend,  nay,  to  avoid 
prehending,  the  philanthropic  character  of  Hofwyl ;  aAer  having 
accustomed  to  consider  as  tyrants,  or  as  upper  servants  of  their  parentSi 
the  instructors  whom  they  ought  to  respect  and  love  as  their  oecond 
fkthers,  or  their  best  friends.  Pupils  of  this  character  hare  become 
completely  strangers  to  that  filial  piety  towards  their  guardians  which 
my  establishments  ought  to  preserve  conscientiously,  and  to  cultivate 
with  the  greatest  care.  They  consider  teachers  and  pupils  aa  oppooie 
parties  with  distinct  interests  ;  or,  at  best,  as  rulers  and  subfecta,  the 
former  seeking  for  power,  and  the  latter  having  the  right  of  resistance. 
They  cannot  understand  our  desire  to  act  as  parents,  who  seek  to  direct 
and  restrain  their  children,  in  order  to  improve  their  character,  and  se- 
cure their  happiness.  They  attribute  to  the  lowest  or  the  most  sordii 
motives,  all  that  is  done  to  furnish  an  education  truly  Christian, 
entirely  disinterested,  an  education  liberally  provided  Ibr,  in 
both  to  science  and  the  arts.  Pupils  of  thb  character  often  find 
greatest  pleasure  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  for 
improvement,  instead  of  co-operating  in  them,  and  considering  char 
own  best  interests  as  identified  with  the  success  of  their  teachers,  b 
this  manner,  the  purest  atmosphere  becomes  infected  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals on  whom  its  purity  ought  to  exert  the  most  salutary  inflaeneca. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  children  who  are  sent  to  us,  appear  to  have 
learned  nrare  of  religious  forms  and  opinions,  than  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel.    They  do  not  seem  to  imagine  that  religion  has  anything  to 
do  with  education.    It  appears  strange  to  them,  that  the  Bible  should  be 
a  subject  of  stody  in  school ;  and  some  are  even  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  U$9(m9  on  the  inUkt  ofreHgumy  and  the  duties  it  imposes.  They 
are  not  sensible  of  any  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  daily  concerns  of  life  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  especially  in  that  which  exists  between  teachers  and  pupils; 
and  their  consciences  appear  to  be  inaccessik>le  to  the  representatiooa 
which  are  made  to  them  on  this  subject.    They  seem  to  understand 
only  positive  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments :  and  if  they  have  not 
openly  transgrefltsed  such  laws,  they  consider  themselves  innocent,  how- 
ever  great  the  pain  they  may  have  caused  to  others,  however  -rrrioi 
the  diMider  they  have  introduced,  in  direct  contrivention  of  that  great 
precept  of  Ghriit,  *  Do  anlo  ochets  as  ye  woald  that  odwn  shooM  da 
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MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

(Froni  tbe  TranMCtkNit  of  the  Ainerkan  Lyeaan,  at  tba  Sixth  Annual  Il«3tlu|) 

During  the  late  session  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  the 
Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New  York,  after  lis- 
tening to  a  lecture  from  Dr  8.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  on  tbe 
'  Education  of  the  Blind,'  the  discussion  of  the  following  cpies- 
tion  commenced  :  Ms  Mutual  Instruction,  in  any  fonn  or  degree, 
applicable  to  Common  Schools  ?'  The  question,  as  will  be 
seen,  elicited  remarks  of  exceeding  great  interest,  importance, 
and  value.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  ftv- 
nished  by  Mr  Dwigbt,  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr  Hedges,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  now  extennvely  agreed, 
I  believe,  that  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  —  common 
schools — are  of  greater  importance  than  colleges  and  universities, 
great  as  is  the  value  of  the  latter.  Schools  and  academies,  at 
least,  when  taken  together,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  chief  im- 
portance. They  aflford  to  neariy  the  entire  bulk  of  our  reading 
population  all  the  instruction  they  ever  get. 

Of  course,  then,  everything  that  can  be  done  to  simplify  and 
abridge  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  must  be  of  great  consequence. 
But  how  little  do  we  see  done  for  thiis  object !  While  in  every 
mechanical  branch  we  have  great  and  numerous  inventions  to 
save  labor  and  time,  to  economise  often  in  comparative  triflesi 
how  little  do  we  find  of  this  description  in  the  business  of  keep- 
ing school !  The  greatest  improvement  of  this  kind  ever 
introduced  into  our  country,  or  that  which  came  recommended 
as  such,  was  the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  system  of  instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  although  seized  and  experimented  upon 
by  many  teachers  with  avidity,  it  fell  into  hands  unacquainted 
with  it.    Now  a  current  of  opinion  extensively  sets  against  it. 
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Mr  Samuel  W.  Skton,  Agent  of  the  New  York  Pul4ic 
School  Society.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advocate  a  point 
like  this,  while  no  objector  appears.  1  am  a  strong  friend  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  Mind  must  act  upon  mind  in  the ' 
process  of  teaching  and  learning  on  this  plan :  here  lies  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Examples  are  also  continually  displayed  for  imi* 
tation.  How  can  we  teach  mechanical  operations  but  by 
exaniple  ?  If  I  had  a  school  of  twenty  — nay,  of  ten,  I  would 
make  one  teach  another. — If  I  had  but  three,  I  wmld  make 
two  of  them  monitors.  The  teacher  communicates  a  litde 
knowledge  to  one  ;  how  unreasonable  it  is  for  him  to  say,  <  Now, 
my  boy,  I  have  improved  myself  by  the  instruction  I  have  given 
you ;  do  you  teach  it  to  that  boy  and  you  win  be  improv^  by 
the  effort.  In  (be  meantime,  I  shall  be  explaining  something 
else  to  this  scholar,  which  he,  in  turn,  will  be  prepared  to  prac- 
tise by  imparting  it.' 

I  know  of  but  two  books  on  the  monitorial  system  ;  Lancas- 
ter's, and  one  published  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  a  few  years 
ago.  We  do  not  want  Lancaster's  principles  or  methods  alone. 
Bell  and  Lancaster's  system  is  what  we  need.  Bell  is  the  soul, 
while  Lancaster  is  the  body.  The  one  is  the  lion's  carcass,  the 
other  is  the  honey.  Bell's  Madras  system  I  have  not  seen 
adopted  here.  I  wish  I  could.  It  presents  the  wheat  cleaned 
from  the  chaff.  In  the  New  York  public  schools  we  begin  with 
Lancaster's  system  alone.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  mixture 
of  the  principles  of  Bell.  Happily,  however,  gradual  changes 
have  been  for  years  going  on,  so  that  important  modifications 
have  been  introduced ;  and  gentlemen  who  may  have  visited 
our  schools  five  years  ago,  if  they  should  inspect  them  now, 
would  find  honey  in  the  lion. 

T.  DwioHT,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that  no 
objector  appears.  Although  I  have  no  objections  to  present 
from  my  own  mind,  which  appear  to  me  of  any  great  weight, 
I  will  state  such  as  I  have  heard  urged  in  some  ^ces  against 
mutual  instruction  in  common  schools.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  be  indulged  in  expressing  the  regret  1  feel,  at  the  absence 
of  soms  of  those  Boston  friends,  on  wlK)se  presence  we  had  con- 
fidently counted,  as  del^ates  of  the  lyceums  to  which  invita- 
tions were  forwarded.  We  could,  in  that  case,  hardly  have 
found  room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  opposition ;  for  the  Lan- 
casterian,  or  monitorial,  or  mutual  system  finds  as  strong  an 
opposing  tide  against  it  in  that  city,  as  runs  in  its  favor  here 
around  us. 

I  will  enumerate  the  great  grounds  of  objection  which  I  have 
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heard  made  by  numbers  of  their  best  teachers.  Ist.  They  saj 
that  boys  can  neither  t/sach  nor  govern  their  fellows  well.  2d. 
That  the  monitors  must  lose  their  time.  3d.  That  the  know- 
ledge communicated  by  monitors  is  only  that  of  wwds,  and  not 
of  ideas.  4th.  1  hat  parents  would  probably  never  consent  to 
have  their  children  taught  by  the  children  of  their  neighbors. 
5th  (and  tliis  argument  seemed  to  weigh  more  than  any  other). 
The  system  has  been  tried  in  Boston,  Salem,  die,  and  fiuled. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the  primary  schools  of 
Boston  arc  concerned,  a  fair  trial  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  made.  It  1  am  rightly  informed,  two  schools  were  desig- 
nated for  experiments  several  years  ago,  which  were  conducted 
by  persons  of  little  experience  in  the  mutual  system,  which  was, 
after  a  time,  discontinued.  All  those  schools  are  now  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  with  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country  at  large,  in  respect  to  methods :  hardly  one,  I  believe, 
of  tlie  numerous  improvements  elsewhere  practised,  having 
found  its  way  into  them. 

There  is,  however  —  or  lately  was,  —  one  private  school  of 
mutual  instruction  in  Boston  ;  and  a  flourishing  one.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  experiment  made  in  the  public  schools.  Mr 
Fowie,  one  of  the  school  conunittee  at  that  time,  was  a  member 
of  their  conunittee  on  Lancastcrian  schools ;  and  on  visiting  the 
New  York  schools,  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  system. 
Disappointment  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  teacher  be  had 
expected,  induced  him  for  a  time  to  supply  his  place ;  and  his 
first  success,  although  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  system  by  the  school  committee,  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  an  instructor.  His  school,  a  few  months 
since,  was  filled  with  two  hundred  girls,  who  taught  each  other 
in  numerous  branches ;  and  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  the  sciiool,  was  such,  as  I  think,  might  be  sought  in 
vain  in  scores  of  other  schools  around  it. 

I  believe  that  more  acquaintance  with  other  schools  and  sys- 
tems than  their  own,  is  necessary  to  all  our  teachers ;  and  if 
the  Boston  and  New  York  teachers  would  visit  each  other  often, 
doubtless  education  in  both  cities  would  feel  the  benefit. 

Mr  Haskell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  some  of  my  re* 
marks  may  meet  the  wishes  of  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to 
hear  objections  to  the  monitorial  system.  I  was  a  teacher  in 
early  life,  and  heard  much  of  Mr  Lancaster's  book  when  I  was 
about  leaving  the  profession.  I  sometimes  wished  I  m^ht  re- 
main a  teacher  long  enough  to  practise  its  instructions.  I  soon 
however,  saw  several  schools  established  on  his  plan,  which  shook 
my  confidence  in  it.    Still  I  think  that  the  loss  of  the  system  in 
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this  city  would  be  a  serious  loss.  I  have  witnessed  some  results 
in  the  schools  here  which  have  astonished  me.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  system  could  be  extended  to  the  country.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a  hun- 
dred scholars.  But,  where  many  are  to  be  taught  at  small  ex- 
pense, so  small  that  more  than  one  teacher  to  a  hundred  cannot 
be  had,  it  is  the  best  system.  If  parents  are  able  to  pay  more, 
there  is  a  system  which  is  better. 

Common  school  teachers  are  often  complained  of  for  their  in- 
competency. But  must  not  the  scholars,  then,  be  deficient  as 
teachers  ?  Yet  this  system  requires  that  the  pupil  should  do  all 
that  the  teacher  should  do,  and  how  can  that  be  ^  A  monitor 
cannot  communicate  what  he  has  not  got.  A  teacher  must  be 
better  prepared,  though  not  well  prepared.  Preparation  is 
necessary  to  qualify  any  person  to  teach.  But  we  should  have 
well  qualified  teachers  ;  and  would  not  a  teacher  be  better  qual- 
ified, who  has  spent  three  years  at  a  teachers'  seminary,  than  a 
boy  who  had  only  said  his  lesson  well  ?  Assistants  are  next  best 
to  teachers,  and  monitors  next  best  to  them. 

Saturday  J  May  7. — After  the  Lyceiun  had  listened  to  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr  Frederick  A.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
means  of  securing  popular  cd-operation  in  favor  of  common 
education  ;  and  one  from  Professor  Bokum  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, on  the  condition  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States, 
the  discussion  of  the  question  was  again  taken  up  by  request,  by 

Mr  CuRisROPHER  OscANEAN,  of  Constantinople.  Trials  of 
the  principles  of  mutual  instruction  by  persons  incompetent 
through  want  of  acquaintance  with  it,  cannot  be  decisive.  In- 
deed no  experiments  ought  to  be  depended  on,  except  such  as 
have  been  made  by  teachers  at  least  tolerably  familiar  with  it,  by 
the  experience  of  some  years,  or  at  least  months. 

I  may  claim  something  of  the  character  of  an  unprejudiced 
witness.  I  was  educated  on  the  old  plan  —  to  sit  or  kneel  be- 
fore my  school-master,  and  await  his  signal  to  advance  and 
recite  in  my  turn.  I  know  something  of  the  condition  in  which 
a  child  is  placed,  under  such  methods  as  are  practised  in  Tur- 
key, —  the  extremes,  I  think,  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  old 
system  in  most  other  countries.  Wearied  by  an  uneasy  and 
unvarying  posture,  and  my  mind  not  interested  in  my  task,  I 
would  often  fall  asleep ;  and  when  asked  a  question  about  my 
lesson,  could  only  reply  *  yes,  sir,'  or  *  no,  ar,'  as  I  happened  to 
conjecture  —  for  a  very  good  reason,  —  I  had  learnt  nothing 
during  the  time  when  it  was  intended  I  should  have  studied. 

But  since  I  left  school  mjrself,  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  established  in  C<Hifltantiiiople  by 
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heard  made  by  numbers  of  their  best  toachen.  1st.  Tbejr  i^ 
that  boys  can  neither  teach  nor  govern  their  fellows  welL  dd. 
Tiiat  the  monitors  must  lose  their  time.  3d.  That  ibe  know- 
ledge communicated  by  monitors  is  only  that  of  words,  and  ntC 
of  ideas.  4th.  1  hat  parents  would  probably  neTer  coosent  to 
have  their  children  taught  by  the  children  of  their  Deighbon. 
5th  (and  this  argument  seemed  to  weigh  more  than  aoy  other). 
The  system  has  been  tried  in  Boston,  Salem,  dtc,  and  &iled. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  so  fSsu-  as  the  primary  schools  ef 
Boston  are  concerned,  a  fair  trial  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  made.  It  1  am  rightly  informed,  two  schcxds  were  des^ 
nated  for  experiments  several  years  ago,  which  were  conducted 
by  persons  of  little  experience  in  the  mutual  system,  which  was, 
after  a  time,  discontinued.  All  those  schools  are  now  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  with  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
country  at  large,  in  respect  to  methods :  hardly  one,  I  believe, 
of  the  numerous  improvements  elsewhere  practised,  having 
found  its  way  into  them. 

There  is,  however  —  or  lately  was,  —  one  private  school  of 
mutual  instruction  in  Boston  ;  and  a  flourishing  ooe.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  experiment  made  in  the  public  schools.  Mr 
Fowle,  one  of  the  scliool  committee  at  that  time,  was  a  member 
of  their  committee  on  Lancastcrian  schools ;  and  on  visiting  the 
New  York  schools,  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  system. 
Disappointment  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  teacher  he  had 
expected,  induced  him  for  a  time  to  supply  his  place  ;  and  hb 
first  success,  although  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  general  adoi^ 
tion  of  the  system  by  the  school  committee,  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  an  instructor.  His  school,  a  few  months 
since,  was  tilled  with  two  hundred  girls,  who  taught  each  other 
in  numerous  branches ;  and  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness  which 
penaded  the  school,  was  such,  as  I  think,  might  be  sought  io 
vain  in  scores  of  other  schools  around  it. 

I  believe  that  more  acquaintance  with  other  schools  and  svs* 
tems  than  their  own,  is  necessary  to  all  our  teachers  ;  and  if 
the  Boston  and  New  York  teachers  would  risit  each  other  often 
doubtless  education  in  both  cities  would  feel  the  benefit. 

Mr  Haskell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  some  of  my  re- 
marks may  meet  the  wishes  of  gentlemen  who  are  anxioos  to 
hear  objections  to  the  monitorial  system.  I  was  a  teacher  in 
early  life,  and  heard  much  of  Mr  Lancaster's  book  when  I  was 
about  leaving  the  profession.  I  sometimes  wished  I  might  re- 
main a  teacher  long  enough  to  practise  its  instructions.  I  sooo 
however,  saw  seveial  schools  established  on  his  plan,  which  shook 
my  oonfidence  in  it.    Still  I  think  that  the  loss  of  the  syitem  in 
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I  should  be  ghd  to  get  a  better  system  than  that  of  mutual 
instruction,  Mr  President :  but  I  am  willing  to  take  up  with 
this,  until  a  new  one  is  found.  I  love  it  for  its  value  to  educa- 
tion.    To  that  subject  I  am  devoted  soul  and  body. 

Mr  Haskell,  i  maintain  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  higher 
and  better  plan  of  instruction  than  that  by  monitors,  which  can 
be  resorted  to  where  the  state  of  society  will  support  it.  There 
are  two  modes  of  instruction  —  one,  where  the  teacher  com- 
pares recitations  with  the  book  in  his  hand  ;  another,  in  which 
a  well-stored  mind  pours  daylight  upon  others.  Many  children 
will  think  they  understand  what  they  do  not,  and  be  ready  to 
say  they  know  but  cannot  tell  it.  The  reason  is  they  do  not 
know  it. 

Nine  tenths  of  common  school  teachers  are  not  qualified. 
They  should  be  well  educated  in  a  seminary  connected  with  a 
model  scho(d,  in  which,  those  taught  should  take  part  in  instruc- 
tion. They  would  then  become  practical  and  thorough  teachers. 
The  instructors  should  be  equal  to  professors  in  our  colleges, 
although  all  the  branches  taught  at  college  need  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  seminary.  The  assistants  employed  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  should  be  qualified  to  teach  as  principals.  The 
teacher  might  also  in  some  cases  have  monitors,  whom  he  must 
regard  as  the  substantial  teachers.  I  would  repeat  that  I  am 
no  enemy  to  the  monitorial  system  where  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr  HoLBROOK,  of  Philadelphia.  I  was  struck  with  a  remark 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  such  interesting  informa- 
tion from  Constantinople  ;  that  a  child  is  more  constantly  and 
fully  employed  in  a  monitorial  school.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant object  gained.  I  have,  also,  a  very  high  respect  for  self- 
education  ;  and  I  believe  the  monitorial  svstem  is  best  calculated 
for  that.  I  think  our  conunon  schools  shoukl  adopt  something 
of  it.  The  school-houses  should  have  a  class  room,  and  enough 
of  the  monitorial  system  should  be  adopted,  at  least,  to  take  a 
class  into  that,  sometimes,  under  the  charge  of  a  monitor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  of  Holy  Writ  recommend 
mutual  instruction  — '  It  is  more  Messed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 
It  is,  indeed,  liable  to  abuse,  and,  like  other  good  things,  has 
been  abused  ;  but  the  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the  use. 

Evening  Session  —  Saturday,  May  7. — After  the  reading  of 
an  essay  by  Dr  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  on  <  Missionaries  of 
Education/  and  statements  from  Messrs  Seton  and  Belden  on 
the  New  York  Public  Schools,  the  discussion  was  resumed,  by 

Mr  Pjlrsons,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  observed  that  children 
listen  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  children ;  and  I  have  made  it  a 
custom  to  indulge  them.    On  appointing  a  monitof,  I  have  found 
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the  American  missioiiaries.  And  there  I  have  found  all  the  pu- 
pils active.  There  was  no  sleeping  there.  1  oould  not  tind 
any  of  them  dozing  as  I  used  to  do.  The  mooitors  in  such  a 
school,  sir,  teach  not  what  they  do  not  know.  I  would  repeit 
it,  in  answer  to  what  was  said  by  a  gentleman  yesterday.  No- 
body expects  monitors  to  communicate  what  they  do  not  knov, 
but  only  what  they  do  know.  And  this  they  are  often  set  lo 
teach  when  they  know  it  well,  that  is,  just  after  they  have 
karnt  it.  They  certainly  can  communicate  it  then,  if  the? 
cannot,  I  say  they  do  not  know  it  at  all.  For  a  person  never 
really  knows  a  thing  which  he  cannot  find  some  way  to  oommo- 
nicate.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that  I  am  proceeding  on  a  bad 
principle,  because  a  child  cannot  be  thoroughly  master  of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  by  a  perfect  instructor.  To  this,  I  would  reply,  then 
your  common  schocd  teacher  is  not  competent,  nor  can  he  be, 
until  he  becomes  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

But,  to  come  from  theory  to  practice.  I  have  not  only  read 
of  the  mutual  system,  but  1  have  seen  a  number  of  interesting 
schools  from  their  banning  to  their  full  trial  and  complete  suc- 
cess, fn  Ck>nstantinople,  in  the  Royal  Barracks.  I  have  often 
entered  the  schools  established  there  a  few  years  ago.  Theie 
are  nine  or  ten  of  them,  and  they  contained  about  five  hundred 
soldiers  each.  I  often  spoke  with  some  of  them  at  their  seats, 
for  they  aU  knew  me,  as  I  had  lepeatedly  been  in  fixMn  the  first, 
to  interpret  for  those  who  were  forming  the  arrangements,  to 
explain  what  schook  were.  Most  of  those  soldiers,  when  I  first 
knew  them,  were  newly  from  the  interior,  wild,  rough  men,  as 
uncivilized  as  your  Indians  firom  the  West.  I  found  that  they 
had  made  rapid,  and  indeed  astonishing  progress.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  I  most  fuUy  believe,  they  learnt  noore  in  six 
months  under  the  monitorial  system,  than  they  could  have  done 
in  old  feshioned  schools  in  seven  or  even  ten  years. 

When  1  went  to  the  barracks  afterwards,  I  often  catigfat  a  tall 
Turkish  centinel  on  his  post,  nith  his  mud^et  in  one  hand  and 
a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  other,  occasionally  stopping  an  instant,  to 
write  '  butter,'  or  *  cake,'  or  some  other  word.  I  have  wit- 
nessed also,  their  improvement  in  many  things,  not  often  done 
in  other  schoob ;  and  I  may  say  as  much  of  the  Armenian 
schools  in  and  about  Constantinople.  I  have  seen  maps  well 
and  neatly  drawn  by  soldiers  who  had  been  taught  only  six 
months ;  while  I  have  known  persons  who  had  attended  old 
fashioned  schools  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  had  leamt  nothing 
but  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic :  such  as  '  two  and 
two  make  four.' 
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member,  that  children  have  not  the  distracting  subjects  in  their 
minds  ihat  men  often  have.  Their  cares  are  few.  While  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  been  often  thinking  of  land  and  notes. 
But  I  have  seen  boys  (delegates  from  the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of 
the  Public  Schools,)  who  listened  with  two  ears,  unencumbered 
with  families  or  business.  The  scene  has  been  as  interesting  to 
them,  as  attendance  at  a  session  of  Congress  might  have  been 
to  us. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  tried  in 
Boston  and  &iied.  We  were  told  yesterday,  that  this  was 
probably  Qwing  to  want  of  experience.  Yet  it  has  been  intro* 
duced  with  success  there,  by  one  man,  who,  for  the  love  of  it, 
went  into  the  heart  of  the  business,  carried  it  through,  adapted 
it  (the  most  difficult  part  of  all,)  to  female  education ;  and  his 
school  lives  and  prospers. 

I  have  never  had  saccess  in  anything  without  the  monitoridl 
system.  Take  EngUsh  grammar,  in  which  there  is  philosophy 
if  anywhere.  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  how  a  boy  man- 
ages it  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  his  class.  He  does  not 
fasten  himself  down  to  the  routine  of  the  common  method.  He 
does  not  always  take  one  word  and  pass  it,  and  then  the  next. 
He  will  sometimes  take  the  nouns  together,  and  then  the  verbs ; 
and  in  various  ways  interest  and  instruct  his  companions  for  an 
hour  That  a  teacher  has  not  time  to  do,  even  if  his  habits  would 
permit  him. 

If  you  could  teach  and  hear  a  whole  school  at  the  same  time, 
and  ill  one  lesson,  the  teacher  might  do  well  without  aid.  But 
no  one  who  sees  our  schools  will  say  that  it  is  possible.  But 
it  is  objected  that  the  monitor  cannot  do  as  well  as  the  teacher 
unless  he  knows  as  much.  As  well  might  a  drill  sergeant  be 
required  to  be  as  wise  as  his  general.  He  can  drill  as  well,  and 
often  better,  though  he  be  not.  The  general  has  an  army  to 
think  of — the  drill  is  the  sergeant's  only  business. 

We  have  been  told  with  eloquence  today  —  in  the  lecture  of 
Mr  Packard,  —  that  the  peq>le  are  not  disposed  to  take  up  im- 
provements. The  friends  of  education  must  do  it,  and  they  are 
few.  They  want  a  lever  and  a  fiilcrum,  because  they  have  but 
little  power.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  monitorial  system  may 
be  made  use  of  as  the  necessary  instniment — the  machinery 
for  increasing  the  power. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  system  of  General  Education ;  Primary ^  Liberal^  and  Support- 
ing itself;  Prepared  with  three  distinct  modes  ^f  application. 
Designed  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  for  females  of  the  middle 
and  less  opulent  classes;  tested  by  reason  and  experience.  By 
Rev.  EzEKiBL  Rich,  Troy,  N.  H. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  contaiDiOg  the  views  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  assiduously  labor- 
ing to  establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  less  opulent 
dasses  of  the  community.  The  system  which  he  has  partially 
tested  with  his  own  children  and  a  few  others  that  have  re- 
ceived instruction  from  him,  was,  originallv,  and  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively  intended  for  females.  Of  its  feasibiKty,  Mr 
Rich  speaks  with  much  confidence. 

'  Such  an  one,'  he  remarks,  '  prepared  for  general  acocMnmo- 
dation,  I  have  so  far  matured  and  tried,  thut  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  furnish  all  females y  of  about  seven 
years  and  upwards,  without  expense  to  parents,  guardians,  or 
the  public,  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  learning ; 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  various  necessary  female  oc- 
cupations, and  household  business ;  with  the  principles  and 
habits  of  neatness,  economy,  civility  and  virtue  ;  and  to  any  ex- 
tent to  which  their  inclination,  talents  and  enterprise  may  lead 
them.' 

Mr  R.  considers  the  systems  of  education  generally  pursued, 
deficient  in  the  following  points.  He  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  having  his  remarks  apply  in  every  respect  to  all 
our  schools;  for  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions.  He 
speaks  of  the  great  body  which  are  allowed  to  pass  on  unmolested 
—  not  of  those  which  have  been  restrained,  and  brought  under 
rational  management. 

'  J .  The  expense  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  great  mass. 

'  2.  The  time  allowed  is  generally  too  scanty ;  of  course,  the 
mind  is  hurried  too  rapidly  through  the  various  departments  of 
learning. 

^  3.  There  is  an  essential  feilure  in  relation  to  Domestic  Phi- 
losophy, ordinary  household  concerns,  and  useful  female  em- 
idoyments. 

M.  Without  great  waste  of  time  and  strength,  bodily  health 
and  efficiency  are  not  duly  promoted. 

^  5.  Expectations  are  apt  to  be  raised,  which,  in  subsequent 
life,  are  not  very  apt  to  be  realized. 
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'  6»  It  does  not  furnish  sufficient  ballastfcxr  prosperity,  or  buoy- 
ancy and  enterprise  for  adversity.  If  only  a  part  of  these  things 
be  true,  we  are  shown  the  necessity  of  a  system,  embiacing 
some  radical  improvements.' 

He  further  adds,  of  our  ^  Common  primary,  and  high  schools, 
and  evea  some  academies'  — 

'  1 .  In  these  schools,  manner  $  and  morals  are  corrupted* 
(Mr  R.  speaks  of  what  has  come  under  his  own  observation  ; 
and  says  he  h<iS  had  opportunities  of  knowing  what  our  schools 
are.)  '  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  assembling  children 
of  the  various  sexes,  ages,  dispositions,  habits,  characters,  par- 
ties, and  prejudices ;  —  subject  to  all  the  different  nKxIes  of  do- 
mestic discipl'me,  or  to  no  discipline  at  all ;  —  a  heterogeneout 
collection  from  thirty  to  a  himdred  ;  vdatile  and  wild ;  freed 
from  parental  restraint;  much  together  without  superintend* 
ence  ;  often  unmanaged  by  the  teacher,  when  he  is  with  them ; 
their  sports  usually  uncivil,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  and  even 
fatal ;  practising  on  each  other's  hearts  the  eloquence  of  pro- 
pensity and  passion  ;  their  differences  being  like  the  war  of  the 
elements,  and  their  agreements  like  the  amalgamation  of  the 
fluids! 

''Z.  ^  Much  time  is  wasted.  If  all,  without  interruption,  were 
diligently  engaged  in  their  proper  business,  which,  however,  is 
usually  far  otherwise,  still  three  fourths  of  their  time  could  be 
occupied  by  some  productive  manual  business,  which  would  go 
far  towards  supporting  the  pupils. 

3.  ^ Learning t  also,  is  greatly  embarrassed.  The  rooms  of  the 
schools,  through  attention,  at  once,  by  the  scholars  of  all  ages, 
and  grades  in  learning,  to  all  branches,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  Math- 
ematics and.  Natural  Philosc^hy  —  each  unavoidably  interrupting 
the  other,  —  of  necessity  become  like  a  chaos  and  a  Babel,  Sf 
not  like  a  Bedlam  !' 

In  view  of  these  defects,  Mr  R.  has  presented  to  the  public 
his  system  of  manual  labor  and  oral  instruction.  In  regard  to 
the  three  distinct  modes  of  application  of  the  system  which  he 
proposes,  he  thus  remarks : 

'  The  first  accommodates  district  or  village  classes,  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  fifty  pupils  each,  boarding  at  home,  and  being  at 
school  certain  hoiu^  of  the  day;  all  attending  to  the  same 
branch  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  not  at  school,  being  occu- 
pied in  study  or  other  employments  at  home.  While  ol^erving 
the  oral  instructions  of  the  teacher,  let  these  perform  such  man- 
ual labor,  as  will  produce  the  most  profit,  and  require  the  least 
noise,  and  least  intensity  of  thought —  such  as  knitting,  sewing, 
braiding,  6lc. 
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^  Our  chief  business' — that  which  is  pursued  in  MrlL/s 
family,  —  'is  the  manu&cture  of  hats  from  palmetto.  1  beae 
pupils,  aside  from  their  recreations,  should  rest  from  theb  hao'^ 
dicraft  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  apply  themselTea  to 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  any  branches  which  require 
the  constant  use  of  the  eye,  or  hand,  or  both. 

'  But  much  in  these,  and  the  whole  in  other  branches,  such 
as  Orthography,  Mental  Arithmetic.  Geography  (the  mapa 
being  near,)  English  Grammar,  History,  Rhetoric,  the  Lan- 
guages, Logic,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  anjrthing  to  be 
committed  to  memonr,  —  whatever  can  reach  the  mind  through 
the  ear,  or  occasional  glances  of  the  eye,  upon  figures  and  dia- 
grams, drawn  on  paper,  slate  or  biack-boaid,  and  almost  aD 
things  in  the  spacious  fields  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
science,  can,  with  greater  fedlity  be  taught  and  learnt  from  the 
mind  and  book,  by  the  living  voice,  the  distinct  articulation,  the 
skilful  emphasis,  the  natural  and  judicious  tones,  looks  and  ges- 
tures' of  the  able,  the  lovely  and  beloved  teacher ;  while  the 
learners  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  their  manual  laboii.  This 
may,  at  first,  seem  embarrassing ;  but  habit  wffl  render  it  pleaa- 
ant  and  easy.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  pupils  acquire  knowledge 
so  rapidly  and  so  delightfully  in  any  other  v^y ;  for  every- 
thing may,  without  interruption,  be  seasonably,  familiarly,  and 
fully  explained.  Besides,  this  mode  of  the  system  can,  by  well 
qualified  teachers,  with  or  without  manual  labor,  by  private  or 
public  patronage,  be  any  where  put  immediately  into  operation, 
and  sufficiently  proved,  with  no  hazard  of  loss  in  case  of 
failure.' 

After  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  managing 
classes  under  the  first  mode,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  second  :   . 

'  The  second  mode  accommodates  those  youths  of  either 
sex,  —  in  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  however,  —  of 
fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  wish,  with  no  expense  but 
that  of  time,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  common  primary  ed- 
ucation, in  literature  and  business,  for  any  term  not  h$9  than 
one  year.  This  is  none  other  than  a  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
Schod,  the  members  of  which,  after  receiving  the  counsel  of 
the  teacher,  may  board  and  dress  very  much  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority,  their  own  labors  cancelling  all  ordinary 
expenses,  which,  1  judge,  need  not  usually  call  Uie  pupils  en- 
tirely from  their  literary  pursuits,  more  than  four  hours  a  day. 
With  a  small  capital,  this  can  be  put  in  operation,  where  suita- 
ble scholars  and  business  can  be  found,  by  teachers  well  quali- 
fied as  to  education  and  secular  and  domestic  management. 
None  others  should  undertake.    It  would  be  generous  and 
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pradent,  as  these  establishments,  though  private  property,  are 
dependent  for  prospeiity  on  the  public  confidence,  for  them  to 
funiish  some  guaranty,  like  that  of  the  frequent  examination, 
inspection,  and  supervision  of  a  board  of  overseers,  chosen  and 
authorized,  at  first,  by  the  proprietary. 

'  The  other,  or  third  mode,  which  is  more  strictly  a  charita- 
ble project,  is  designed  for  the  adoption  of  children,  at  al)out 
seven  years  of  age,  of  either  or  both  sexes,  as  may  be  found  ru- 
dent,  to  be  supported  and  trained  up  in  various  and  liberal 
learning,  in  all  the  necessary  and  important  articles  of  manners, 
morals,  literature,  science,  and  the  many  kinds  of  useful  and 
appropriate  business,  till  the  males,  if  any,  arrive  at  fourteen, 
and  the  females  at  seventeen.  The  latter,  however,  for  certain 
valuable  objects,  and  on  proper  conditions,  may  tarry  longer  if 
they  please.  All  this  should  be  carried  into  eflect,  by  any  so 
disposed,  according  to  some  platij  rulesy  and  engagements^  the 
faithful  execution  of  which,  should  be  secured  to  the  public,  by 
the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  authorized  to  give  their 
advice  to  any  concerned  ;  to  examine^  as  often  as  annually^  and 
report  publicly ,  the  condition,  the  prospects,  and  the  promise  of 
the  establishment.  To  prosecute  this  mode  of  the  system,  on 
a  scale  somewhat  eztennive,  a  farm  and  suitable  buildings,  and 
perhaps  the  adoption  of  a  few  male  children,  arc  deemed  very 
important.  There  is  probably  no  situation  so  favorable  for  the 
general  education  of  children,  and  the  junior  class  of  youth  of 
either  sex,  let  them  be  destined  to  whatever  condition  or  business 
they  may,  as  that  of  a  large  farm  in  the  country,  where  are  am- 
ple play-grounds  and  gardens  ;  where  are  forests  and  orchards, 
bills  and  vales ;  pastures  and  dairying ;  fields  and  meadows ; 
flocks  and  herds ;  brooks  and  waterfalls ;  towering  rocks  and 
delightful  plains  ;  a  salubrious  air  and  a  wholesome  diet ;  a  va- 
riety of  innocent  and  healthful  amusements  ;  and  all  necessary 
and  useful  muscular  exercise.* 

I  close  mv  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  with  the  general 
sketch  of  busmess  which  is  intended  to  occupy  the  time  of  ten 
years. 

'The  first  year,  the  children,  supposed  to  be  about  seven 
years  of  age  should  begin  business  proper  for  their  a«re,  such  as 
knitting,  sewing,  braiding,  assisting  in  cookery,  and  other  house- 
hold business  and  manufactures.  The  boys  should  begin  to  as- 
sist in  husbandr}'  and  gardening.  As  to  literature,  they  s'lould 
begin  with  the  first  rudim  nts  of  many  branches,  such  a*  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Geography,  <fec. 

'  The  second  year  they  should  advance  in  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  Natural  History,  and  Vocal  Music* 
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'  The  third  year,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  variou/easy 
reading,  defining  words,  English  Grammar,  and  Writing. 

'  The  fourth  year,  beside  ttiese,  the  spinning  of  wool  for  knit- 
ting, if  thought  to  be  economical,  ma^  occupy  a  portion  of 
time; — also  Botany,  Composition,  Pamting,  and  Sketching 
Maps. 

'  The  fifth  year,  they  make  progress  in  what  was  before  be- 
gun ;  likewise  attend  to  fine  and  ornamental  sewing,  cutting 
and  making  loose  clothes  —  children's  garments,  —  instrumen- 
tal music.  Finish  Geography.  Begin  Written  Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Collect  curiosities,  and 
specimens  of  natural  pro  iuctions. 

*  I'he  sixth  year,  besides  continuing  the  previous  porsuitB, 
millinery  and  mantua-making  should  receive  some  attention ; 
dyeing  yarn  and  clothes  in  various  colors,  and  with  various  ma- 
terials ;  History,  Chemistry,  and  the  learned  languages,  such  as 
Latin,  French,  <Lc. 

*  The  seventh  year,  some  things  before  begun  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  chUdren  should  begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the 
washing  and  ironing.  They  should,  also,  be  instruoted  in  tai- 
loring, making  candles,  soap,  and  starch.  Finish  Arithmetic 
and  Rhetoric.     Attend  much  to  Composition. 

'  At  the  conunenccment  of  the  eighth  year,  the  boys  should 
leave  the  establishment.  The  young  ladies  shoidd  learn  to 
weave  woollens,  if  found  best ;  to  cut  and  make  garments  of 
any  kind  or  quality,  for  either  sex  ;  to  preside  at  table,  and  to 
wait  on  company ;  to  put  tip  meats,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  Begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the  dai- 
rying. Begin  Matliematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  attend  to 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic,  and  to  the  science  of  Edu- 
cating Children. 

*  In  the  ninth  year,  the  pupils  should,  by  turns,  instruct  the 
fourth  class ;  attend  to  Astronomy ;  to  the  National  and  State 
Constitutions ;  to  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  men 
and  of  civil  government  in  general ;  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disease;  to  preventive  and  restorative  medicine;  to  the  use 
and  value  of  property,  and  book-keeping ;  and  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  among  themselves. 

<  The  tenth,  and  last  year,  the  young  ladies  should,  by  turns, 
instruct  the  third  class,  review  the  most  important  articles 
passed  over,  and  note  in  a  book  the  material  mattersy  for  refer- 
ence in  future  life.  They  should  study  well,  with  the  proper 
helps,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  females,  in  the  many  proba- 
ble and  possible  conditions  of  life,  and  receive  many  general 
and  appropriate  parental  instructions  on  passing  into  the  world. 
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'  When  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  shall  get  fairly  on 
fo)t,  and  embrace  pupils  <if  the  various  years  and  grades  men- 
tioned ubove,  up  to  the  ninth  year,  they  n)ay,  for  the  purpo««  of 
instruction,  be  divided  into  four  general  classes;  the  fourth 
cla^^s,  including  those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years ;  the 
third  class,  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years ;  the  sec- 
ond class,  thfse  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years ;  the  first  class, 
those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years. 

'  The  faculty  of  the  establishment  after  it  shall  contain  as  many 
as  fifty  adopted  children,  should  consist  of  the  four  folbwing 
persons : 

'  1 .  One  to  superintend  the  husbandry,  the  gardening,  the 
providing,  and  the  financial  concerns,  and  to  instruct  the  boys 
m  all  these. 

'  3.  One  to  superintend  all  the  household  matters,  such  as 
clothing,  lodging,  diet,  or  the  concerns  of  food  and  drink,  econ- 
omy, cleanliness,  cookery,  health,  &,c.  It  belongs  to  this  per- 
son, to  instruct  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Domestic  Philoso- 
phy;  and  neatf  economicaly  and  useful  housewifery. 

^  3.  One  to  instruct  the  first  class,  and  others  occasionally. 

^  4.  One  to  instruct  the  second  class  and  somefimes  others. 
These  must  teach  the  children  in  all  necessary  things  men- 
tioned or  not  mentioned  in  the  above  general  sketch,  or  procure 
some  others  to  do  it. 

*  The  first  two,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  adopted  inmates,  and  the  tv^o  others  as  assistant 
parents,* 

At  present,  Mr  R.  is  about  introducing  Brick  Making,  as  a 
part  of  the  manual  labor  of  his  establbhment.  This  will  he 
carried  on  mostly  by  himself  and  sons.  The  vounger  members 
of  the  school  are  expected  to  attend  to  the  cleaner  and  lighter 
parts  of  the  work.  Oral  instruction  is  received  in  the  school 
room,  before  going  to  labor  in  the  field  and  brick-yard,  and 
after  returning  from  them.  L.  T.  E. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  BY  A  SWISS  PASTOR. 

Rede  tn  die  Sohnl^meinde  in  Engi,  Von  J.  Heer,  Ptkrrer.  (Addreee  to  Uie 

School  District  of  Engi.    By  J.  Hcftr,  Paitor.) 

[Enoi  is  a  little  valley  in  eastern  Switzerland,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  poverty,  with  scarcely  land  enough  to  employ  or 
support  its  inhabitants,  and  still  more  destitute  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  which  have  so  ofien  produced  wealth  on  a  bar- 
ren rock,  or  an  unhealthy  marsh. 
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*  The  third  year,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Tariontfei^ 
reading,  defining  words,  English  Grammar,  and  Writing. 

*  The  fourth  year,  beside  these,  the  spinning  of  wool  for  knit- 
ting, if  thought  to  be  economical »  may  occupy  a  portioD  of 
time; — also  Botany,  Composition,  Painting,  and  Sketcbiif 
Maps. 

'  The  fifth  year,  they  make  progress  in  what  was  before  be- 
gun ;  likewise  attend  to  fine  and  ornamental  sewing,  colfiBg 
and  making  loose  clothes  —  children's  garments,  —  instrumn- 
tal  music.  Finish  Geography.  Begin  Written  Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Collect  curiositieSi  tod 
specimens  of  natural  pro  iuctions. 

*  The  sixth  year,  besides  continuing  the  previous  ponoilB) 
millinery  and  mantua-making  should  receive  some  attentioa; 
dyeing  yarn  and  clothes  in  various  colors,  and  with  various  mi* 
terials  ;  History,  Chemistry,  and  the  learned  languages^  such  as 
Latin,  French,  d:c. 

<  I'he  seventh  year,  some  things  before  begun  should  be  oon- 
tinued.  The  children  should  begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the 
washing  and  ironing.  They  should,  also,  be  instruded  in  tai- 
loring, making  candles,  soap,  and  starch.  Finish  Arithmetic 
and  Rhetoric.     Attend  much  to  Composition. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  year,  the  boys  shooU 
leave  the  establishment.  The  young  ladies  should  learn  to 
weave  woollens,  if  found  best ;  to  cut  and  make  garments  of 
any  kind  or  quality,  for  either  sex  ;  to  preside  at  table,  and  to 
wait  on  company ;  to  put  up  meats,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  Begin  by  turns  to  superintend  the  dai- 
rying. Begin  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  attend  to 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic,  and  to  the  science  of  Eot- 
GATING  Children. 

*  In  the  ninth  year,  the  pupils  should,  by  turns,  instruct  the 
fourth  class  ;  attend  to  Astronomy ;  to  the  National  and  State 
Constitutions ;  to  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  men 
and  of  civil  government  in  general ;  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disease;  to  preventive  and  restorative  medicine;  to  the  use 
and  value  of  property,  and  book-keeping ;  and  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  among  themselves. 

<  The  tenth,  and  last  year,  the  young  ladies  should,  by  turns, 
instruct  the  third  class,  review  the  most  important  articles 
passed  over,  and  note  in  a  book  the  material  matters,  for  refer- 
ence in  future  life.  They  should  study  well,  with  the  proper 
helps,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  females,  in  the  many  proba- 
ble and  possible  conditions  of  life,  and  receive  many  general 
and  appropriate  parental  instructions  on  passing  into  the  world. 
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less  value  than  the  children  of  the'  rich  and  opulent  ?  I  have  a 
very  ditTerent  opinion  of  them.  I  consider  your  children  in  the 
eye  of  God  and  of  their  country  as  worthy  as  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  opulent.  Has  not  the  bountiful  Creator,  in  refus- 
ing earthly  riches  to  their  parents,  endowed  them  with  the  same 
and  often  with  even  better  capacities  and  talents  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  ?  With  a  proper  cultivation  of  these  talents, 
are  they  not  as  able  to  become  excellent  men  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  the  wealthy  ? 

What  sailh  the  Apostle  of  Christ  (James  ii.)  ?  *  Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,'  which  he  has  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?  And 
what  does  history  teach  us  ?  Were  not  those  great  heroes  of 
faith  who  enlightened  and  converted  the  world  — were  not  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  and  their  Lord  and  Master  himself — chil- 
dren of  poverty  ?  I  might  give  you  a  long  list  of  useful  citizens 
—  of  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  mankind,  — ^  who  all 
came  forth  from  the  huts  of  the  poor.  Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  know  to  what  condition  God  has  destined  your  children  ? 
There  may  be,  slumbering,  in  many  of  the  children  of  this  val- 
ley, distinguished  talents  which  will  be  lost  to  the  world  if  they 
are  not  ciutivated ;  but  which  would  accomplish  important  oIh 
jects  if  proper  care  were  taken  for  their  development. 

*  But,'  I  hear  you  say,  *  they  wish  to  make  learned  men  of 
our  children,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  that.'  No  one  intends  to 
make  your  children  learned.  For  such  a  purpose  we  should  need 
very  different  institutions.  What  do  we  wish,  then,  to  make  of 
them  ?  Reasonable  men ;  able  to  reflect  seriously,  and  judge 
correctly  ;  enlightened  Christians,  who  acknowledge  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  and  who  learn  to  worship  their 
Father  in  Heaven  'm  spirit  and  truth ;  pious,  virtuous  men,  who 
sincerely  love  and  cheerfully  practise  all  that  is  true,  and  just, 
and  good,  and  praiseworthy  ;  useful  citizens  of  their  country, 
endowed  with  the  skill  wanted  for  their  future  career,  and  able 
to  acquire  any  farther  knowledge  they  may  need.  It  is  highly 
important  that  your  children  attain  this  education,  for  their  own 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their  town  and  their  coun- 
try ;  and  even  for  their  own  success  in  this  world. 

The  careful  instruction  your  children  enjoy  in  school,  will 
enable  them  sooner  to  understand  the  time  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  live,  and  will  give  them  the  means  of  earning 
their  bread  with  ease  and  respectability.  You  have  never  heard 
anybody  complain  of  the  uselessness  of  the  good  education  he 
had  enjoyed  in  youth  ;  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  have  bitterly 
regretted  their  want  of  good  instructioD,  and  would  willingly 
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cut  off  a  finger  if  it  could  purchase  the  possibility  of  re-com- 
mencing a  better  course  of  youthful  instruction.  How  aiany, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  successful  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  life,  in  consequence  of  good  school  instruction,  and  have 
benefited  their  family  and  town  and  the  whole  country,  though 
they  belonged  to  poor  families ! 

GOOD    EDUCATION    ▲   SOURCE   OF    PROSPERITY. 

But,  you  say,  '  We  are  a  poor  people,  and  our  valley  will 
never  be  otherwise ;  for  we  are  too  numerous,  and  we  have  too 
little  land,  and  we  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
Yes,  to  be  sure  we  are  a  poor  people,  but  from  what  source 
does  this  poverty  arise  ?  Not  from  our  retired  situation  alone ; 
not  merely  from  the  increase  of  population  ;  but  from  the  want 
of  instruction  and  education.  Ignorance  and  ineflidency,  a 
thoughtless,  indifferent  character,  an  indolent  life,  and  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  connected  with  them,  are  the  true  causes  of 
this  poverty.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  world  around  you.  You 
will  see,  everywhere,  ignorance  united  with  poverty,  and  mental 
improvement  with  prosperity.  Do  you  wish  to  check  poverty  ? 
—  You  must  banish  ignorance,  and  provide  good  education  for 
the  youth.  The  want  of  it  must  become  much  more  sensible 
to  you,  precisely  from  the  disproportioned  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

Consider  only,  that  in  these  last  eighteen  years  our  parish 
numbers  five  hundred  and  thirtyfive  individuals  more,  whilst 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  the  only  and  sufficient  suste- 
nance of  our  fathers,  remains  the  same  and  cannot  be  enlarged. 
Where  shall  we  find  land  for  such  an  increase  of  population  ? 
Look  within,  to  the  mental  dispositions,  faculties,  and  talents  of 
the  youth.  There  we  find  ground  which  lies  totally  neglected, 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  plant,  and  sow  with  all  possi- 
ble care  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  the  best,  the  richest 
fruits,  when  the  rising  generation  has  grown  up.  In  this  Way 
we  shall  gain  an  unalienable  capital,  which,  according  to  our 
proverb,  *  can  neither  fly  nor  burn  away.'  We  may  regain,  in 
part  atleast,  the  lost  prosperity  of  our  valley  by  using  these  means. 
The  better  our  young  people  are  instructed  in  schools,  the 
more  they  are  led  to  a  clear  understanding,  the  more  the  reason, 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  cultivsited,  the  sooner  that  ig- 
norance, inefficiency,  mental  indolence,  will  disappear ;  and  the 
better  will  they  be  endowed  witli  all  tliat  will  secure  their  earthly 
welfare.  Instead  of  being  used  for  the  most  abject  employ- 
ments when  they  go  abroad,  our  well  educated  children  will 
make  their  own  way  through  the  world  to  something  higher 
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and  better,  and  especially  render  their  countrymen  in  every  re« 
spect  the  most  valuable  and  important  services. 

EDUCATION    PREPARES    FOR   RELIGION* 

But  a  well-arranged  and  complete  course  of  school  instruc* 
lion  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  your  children  ;  not  for  the 
things  of  time  and  sense  alone,  but  for  their  eternal  good.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  better  able  to  testify  to  this  than  a  pastor.  Be- 
lieve me  then,  my  friends,  as  one  who  has  been  invested  with  this 
office  for  thirtythree  years,  and  to  whom  the  religious  instruction 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  children  has  been  committed,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  teach  young  people  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  lead  them  to  a  clear,  distinct  and  useful  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  word,  if  the  ground  in  which  we  are  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  resembles  the  hard  trodden  path  in 
which  that  seed  cannot  penetrate  —  if  it  has  not  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  prepared  by  school  instruction. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  school  instruction  is  well-arranged  ; 
if,  instead  of  loading  the  memory  with  forms  and  words  that  are 
not  understood,  the  understanding  is  awakened  and  guided  by 
suitable  exercises  to  distinct  and  rational  habits  of  thought ;  if 
the  sensibility  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  is  ex- 
cited ;  if  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  traces  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  creation ;  if  they  are  led  by  dili- 

fent  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  understand  the  ways  of 
rovidence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
the  doctrines,  and  example,  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  com^ 
paratively  an  easy  task  for  the  pastor  to  give  useful  religious 
instruction  ;  and  that  instruction  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
their  hearts  and  souls.  We  shall  be  more  certain  to  enlighten 
them,  to  warm  their  hearts  for  God,  and  for  all  that  is  true  and 
good  ;  to  strengthen  their  will  in  fulfilling  their  christian  duties 
zealously  and  cheerfully,  and  to  prepare  them  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious consolation  of  religion  in  life,  in  suffering,  and  in  death. 

GRAMMAR   NOT    SUPERFLUOUS. 

But  you  think  that  some  of  these  things  which  are  taught 
are  superfluous. 

You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  good  friends,  if  you  believe  that 
instruction  in  grammar,  and  the  mother  tongue,  is  an  unimportant 
thing  that  can  easily  be  spared  in  a  common  school.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  occupies  the  first  rank  in  all  the 
regulations  of  the  Swiss  and  German  schools  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  is  considered  only  as  a  part  of  it« 
What  do  we  aim  at,  in  instrucdon  in  the  mother  tongue  ?    To 
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cut  off  a  finger  if  it  could  purchase  the  possibBity  of  re-cooi' 
mencing  a  better  course  of  youthful  instruction.  How  many, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  successful  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  life,  in  consequence  of  good  school  instruction,  and  have 
benefited  their  family  and  town  and  the  whole  country,  though 
they  belonged  to  poor  families ! 

GOOD    EDUCATION    A   SOURCE   OW    PROSPERITY. 

But,  you  say,  '  We  are  a  poor  people,  ^nd  our  valley  will 
never  be  otherwise ;  for  we  are  too  numerous,  and  we  have  too 
little  land,  and  we  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
Yes,  to  be  sure  we  are  a  poor  people,  but  from  what  source 
does  this  poverty  arise  ?  Not  from  our  retired  situation  alone ; 
not  merely  from  the  increase  of  population  ;  but  from  the  want 
of  instruction  and  education.  Ignorance  and  inefficiency,  a 
thoughtless,  indifferent  character,  an  indolent  life,  and  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  connected  with  them,  are  the  true  causes  of 
this  poverty.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  world  around  you.  You 
will  see,  everywhere,  ignorance  united  with  poverty,  and  mental 
improvement  with  prosperity.  Do  you  wish  to  check  poverty  ? 
—  You  must  banish  ignorance,  and  provide  good  education  for 
the  youth.  The  want  of  it  must  become  much  more  sensible 
to  you,  precisely  from  the  disproportioned  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

Consider  only,  that  in  these  last  eighteen  years  our  parish 
numbers  five  hundred  and  thirtyfive  individuals  more,  whilst 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  the  only  and  sufficient  suste- 
nance of  our  fathers,  remains  the  same  and  cannot  be  enlarged. 
Where  shall  wc  find  land  for  such  an  increase  of  population  ? 
Look  within,  to  the  mental  dispositions,  faculties,  and  talents  of 
the  youth.  There  we  find  ground  which  lies  totally  neglected, 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  plant,  and  sow  with  sll  possi- 
ble care  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  the  best,  the  richest 
fruits,  when  the  rising  generation  has  grown  up.  In  this  way 
we  shall  gain  an  unalienable  capital,  which,  according  to  our 
proverb,  *  can  neither  fly  nor  burn  away.'  We  may  regain,  in 
part  at  least,  the  lost  prosperity  of  our  valley  by  using  these  means. 
The  better  our  young  people  are  instructed  in  schools,  the 
more  they  are  led  to  a  clear  understanding,  the  more  the  reason^ 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  cultiviited,  the  sooner  that  ig- 
norance, inefficiency,  mental  indolence,  will  disappear ;  and  the 
better  will  they  be  endowed  with  all  that  will  secure  their  earthly 
welfare.  Instead  of  being  used  for  the  most  abject  employ- 
ments when  they  go  abroad,  our  well  educated  children  will 
make  their  own  way  through  the  world  to  something  h^her 
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and  better,  and  especiaOy  render  their  countrymen  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  valuable  and  important  services. 

EDUCATION    PREPARES    FOR   RELIGION. 

Bat  a  v^ell-arranged  and  complete  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion is  of  incalculable  importance  to  your  children  ;  not  for  the 
things  of  time  and  sense  alone,  but  for  their  eternal  good.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  better  able  to  testify  to  this  than  a  pastor.  Be- 
lieve me  then,  my  friends,  as  one  who  has  been  invested  with  this 
office  for  thirtythree  years,  and  to  whom  the  religious  instruction 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  children  has  been  committed,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  teach  young  people  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  lead  them  to  a  clear,  distinct  and  useful  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  word,  if  the  ground  in  which  we  are  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  resembles  the  hard  trodden  path  in 
which  that  seed  cannot  penetrate  —  if  it  has  not  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  prepared  by  school  instruction. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  school  instruction  is  well-arranged  ; 
if,  instead  of  loading  the  memory  with  forms  and  words  that  are 
not  understood,  the  understanding  is  awakened  and  guided  by 
suitable  exercises  to  distinct  and  rational  habits  of  thought ;  if 
the  sensibility  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good  is  ex- 
cited ;  if  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  traces  of  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  creation ;  if  they  are  led  by  dili- 

fsnt  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  understand  the  ways  of 
rovidence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
the  doctrines,  and  example,  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  for  the  pastor  to  give  useful  religious 
instruction  ;  and  that  instruction  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
their  hearts  and  souls.  We  shall  be  more  certain  to  enlighten 
them,  to  warm  their  hearts  for  God,  and  for  all  that  is  true  and 
good ;  to  strengthen  their  wiU  in  fulfilling  their  christian  duties 
zealously  and  cheerfully,  and  to  prepare  them  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious consolation  of  religion  in  life,  in  suffering,  and  in  death. 

GRAMMAR   NOT    SUPERFLUOUS. 

But  you  think  that  some  of  these  things  which  are  taught 
are  superfluous. 

You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  good  friends,  if  you  believe  that 
instruction  in  grammar,  and  the  mother  tongue,  is  an  unimportant 
thing  that  can  easily  be  spared  in  a  common  school.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  occupies  the  first  rank  in  all  the 
regulations  of  the  Swiss  and  German  schools  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  is  considered  only  as  a  part  of  it 
What  do  we  aim  at,  in  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  ?    To 
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give  the  children  balMts  of  aUentkm,  obaenrmtioii  and  relleefifli; 
of  forming  correct  ideas  of  all  that  they  see  ;  ofmrwmgmgtkm 
thoughts  in  the  proper  order,  and  of  ezpreflaiiig  than  with  tm 
and  distinctness.  They  will  thus  acquire  correct  conocptioBiif 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  others,  aiid  of  all  that  they  htMimi 
read.  A  person  who  has  been  weQ-taught  in  his  mother  toope 
will  not  merely  stand  gazing  at  well-infoffmed  people,  wheothcf 
speak,  without  understanding  them.  No,  he  will  oooceiTe  tkv 
meaning,  and  be  able  to  communicate  it  correctly  to  others.  A 
person  who  has  been  well  taught  in  this  branch,  will  not  sit 
thoughtless  while  attending  church  and  public  instnictioQ.  He 
will  follow  attentively  the  instruction  of  the  pastor  ;  he  wiB  ua- 
derstand  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  receive  and  retain  then 
in  his  mind ;  and  by  that  means  appropriate  to  himself 
ure  of  divine  wisdom  which  will  continually  increase  by 
reading  and  reflection. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tcMigue  is  also  particularly  impiv- 
tant  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  ;  indeed,  it^ gives  id 
reading  and  writing  their  only  use  and  importance.  Whatdos 
reading  mean  ?  It  is  not  merely  to  distinguish  letters  and  syl- 
lables and  to  compose  and  unite  words.  It  means  to  i^ooocivp 
and  understand  the  ideas  contained  in  writings  and  books,  and 
to  make  them  our  own.  For  what  purpose  do  we  lean  to 
read  ?  Not  merely  to  acquire  the  mechanical  facility  of  bdb- 
bling,  without  reflection,  the  words  that  lie  before  us  ;  but  to 
improve  by  the  contents  of  what  we  read.  Reading  is  no  n- 
ence  by  itself;  it  is  only  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Thii^ 
chief  end  of  all  reading,  can  only  be  attained  when  the  instmc- 
tion  in  the  mother  tongue  enables  the  children  to  understand 
what  they  read. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  of  equal  importance  for  instructioo 
in  writing.  What  does  writing  mean  ?  Not  to  form  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  but  to  ex|Hess  oar  ideas  upon  paper.  For 
what  purpose  do  we  learn  to  write  ?  In  order  to  be  able  lo 
interchange  our  ideas  with  others  by  means  of  writing.  To 
compose  and  write  down  our  ideas  is  therefore  the  principal 
object  of  all  instruction  in  writing ;  and  this  object  caimot  be 
attained  without  well  grounded  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Persons  who  have  not  had  that  instruction  often  express^eir 
ideas  in  so  strange  and  confused  a  manner  that  it  b  impossible 
to  guess  their  meaning.  I  myself  have  repeatedly  been  obliged 
to  send  letters  back  to  the  writers,  who,  in  other  respects,  were 
by  no  means  dull ;  and  to  request  them  to  come  and  tell  me  ver- 
bally, what  they  couM  not  nmke  me  understand  by  writing.  A 
child  should,  tbeieforei  be  able  to  write  a  tolmble  letter  or 
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imposition  of  the  kind,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  meaos  than  by  a  thorough  practical  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  which  will  teach  them  to  anunge  their  thoughts  prop- 
erly, to  express  them  suitably,  and  to  write  them  correctly. 

NEW  METHODS  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 

*  That  may  be  all  very  well,'  some  of  you  will  say ;  *  but  we 
hear  that  in  teaching  grammar,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which,  according  to  our  notion,  are  quite  out  of  place.  They 
teach  the  children  to  make  sentences  about  cows,  and  oxen,  and 
birds,  and  frogs,  and  fishes ;  and,  according  to  our  notion,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  schiiol.' 

You  do  not  see  this  in  the  right  light,  my  friends.  All  in- 
struction in  language  must  begin  with  visible  objects,  which  lie 
in  the  circle  of  experience  of  the  children.  We  must  exercise 
their  thoughts  and  their  tongues  first  about  tliese  things.  It  is 
only  by  degrees  that  we  can  go  on  to  invisible  things  —  to  mere 
ideas.  First  the  visible,  then  the  invisible ;  first  the  simple, 
then  the  compound ;  first  the  easy,  then  the  difficult ;  first  what 
is  earthly,  then  what  is  heavenly  ;  first  human  things,  then  di- 
vine things.  Such  is  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  appointed 
in  nature.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  first  teacher  of  language 
in  the  world  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, it  was  God  himself.  In  Genesis  ii.  19,  we  read,  that 
God  brought  all  the  beasts  and  birds  to  Adam,  that  he  might 
see  them  and  give  them  names ;  and  Adam  gave  each  one  of 
them  its  nane.  Here  you  see  that  God  first  taught  him  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  and  to  give  each  class  and  kind  its 
proper  name  ;  and  will  not  the  teachers  of  this  day  do  well  to 
begin  their  instruction  of  language  as  God  began  with  Adam? 

Another  complaint,  which  I  hear  is,  that  there  are  new  books 
introduced  into  the  school.  Your  teacher  Wias  been  learning 
improved  methods  of  instruction.  Every  method  of  instruction 
has  its  own  books.  These  are  the  tools  with  which  teachers  and 
pupils  must  work.  And  who  can  best  judge  about  the  proper 
tools  to  be  used  ?  Surely  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
teach.  When  you  build  a  house,  do  you  not  leave  it  to  the 
carpenter  to  determine  how  many  tools  and  scafTold-poles  he 
ipust  use  ?  When  you  call  a  physician  for  your  children,  do 
you  not  leave  it  to  him  to  choose  the  medicines  7  And  so  you 
win  certainly  do  best  for  your  children,  when  you  leave  the 
choice  of  their  school  books  to  those  who  undertake  teaching. 
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WHO   OUGHT   TO    DIRECT  fM    BDUCATIOH  ?  .^ 

You  say  that  you  have  good  inteDtions,  but  liMit  if  Ml 
enough.  A  poor  man  came  to  me  the  other  drnj,  weeping  lil- 
terly,  and  toM  me  that  the  phyriciaD  bad  ordered  medicine  for 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  first  dose  did  her  so  much  good,  he  gafe 
her  twice  as  much  aAerwards,  in  order  to  do  ber  more  good. 
^  I  had  tho  best  intention  m  the  world,'  said  he,  *  but  ah  !  in  i 
few  hours  my  wife  died.  I  certainly  had  good  intentions' — and 
here  he  burst  into  tears  again.  So  you  see  we  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  worid.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  good  intentions.  We  must  have  knowUdgt, 
We  must  understand  what  we  hare  to  do. 

But  every  man  cannot  understand  everything;  and  what  do 
reasonable  people  do  ?  They  do  not  attempt  to  judge  abdlit 
things  that  they  do  not  understand  ;  they  leave  th^e  to  honest 
men,  who  do  understand  them.  1*hus  it  ought  to  be  in  school 
matters.  Education  is  a  science ;  instruction  is  an  art ;  and 
both  require  long  study  and  exercise.  No  person  can  judge 
well  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  who  has  no  experience  in 
it.  I'he  only  way  to  succeed  well  with  schools  is,  to  procure 
skilful  teachers,  and  trust  them  with  the  care  of  the  scJiook. 
Wherever  those,  who  do  not  understand  school  matters,  under- 
take to  judge  and  give  orders,  it  is  impossible  that  the  school 
should  go  on  well.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  who 
do  not  understand  school  matters,  that  you  would  not  undertake 
to  condemn  methods  of  instruction,  or  school-books,  or  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  order  of  the  school,  but  commit 
them  to  those  who  have  given  you  many  evidences,  not  only  that 
they  have  *  the  best  intentions/  but  that  they  understand  tkt 
subject. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  DUE  TO  TEACHEBS. 

The  first  proposition  which  is  now  made  to  you  is,  that  yoa 
choose  your  teachers  again,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  commit 
to  them  the  entire  direction  of  the  school.  You  require  of  them 
no  responsibility,  but  that  they  perform  well  the  duties  of  the 
school ;  they  require  of  you  no  other  responsibility,  than  for 
their  subsistence,  and  their  freedom  in  the  performance  of  then 
duties.  They  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
school  inspectors. 

The  second  proposition  is,  to  increase  the  pay  of  your  teach- 
ers ;  and  you  will  not  find  this  increase  too  great,  if  you  connder 
the  (liflliculty  of  the  teacher's  task  and  the  wants  of  a  fiBimily. 
A  teacher  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty  can  do  little  else.     And 
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tew  small  a  sum  is  the  usual  salary  of  teachers  for  the  support 
of  a  fiimily  the  whole  year. 

^  We  feel  that,^  you  will  say ;  *  but  our  parish  is  too  poor,  if 
we  pay  our  teacher  so  much,  we  shall  become  poor  ourselves.' 
My  dear  friends,  believe  me,  your  schools  will  never  make  you 
poor.  It  is  your  drinking-houses  and  gaming  houses  which 
make  you  poor,  where  men  are  taught  intemperance  and  extrav- 
agance, where  sin  and  vice  are  taught  and  cultivated.  These 
are  the  institutions  that  make  you  poor ;  and  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  and  rooted  out.  Your  schools  will  make  you  rich,  and 
not  poor.  '  In  what  does  the  greatest  wealth  of  a  country  or  a 
village  consist  ?  Not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  money,  as  iti 
the  knowledge,  and  judgment,  and  activity,  and  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. These  are  the  best  treasures.  They  secure  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  permanently.  Believe  me,  you  can  do 
nothing  better  for  the  prosperity  of  your  village,  and  of  your 
children,  than  to  take  care  of  your  school,  as  the  brightest 
jewel  and  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  village,  and  to  encourage 
your  teachers  by  a  proper  compensation,  and  enable  them  to 
devote]}  themselves  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  your  families, 
that  they  may  receive  its  full  benefit.  Your  school  is  a  tender 
plant  of  the  noblest  kind,  but  it  needs  careful  watching  and  cul- 
tivation on  all  sides,  and  tlien  it  will  certainly  become  in  time  a 
noble  tree,  and  produce  the  most  precious  fruits  to  the  rising 
generation. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

[The  fo'lowing  areej^tracU  from  the  Report  of  the  Penns^lyania  Lyceum  to 
the  American  Lyceum  at  the  late  seaaion  of  the  latter.  With  the  stepa  which 
the  Ptnnsylvania  Lyceum  haa  taken,  our  readera  are  already  acquainted. 
The  folfowing  ia  a  aummary  of  their  auppoaed  advantagea.] 

First.  They  present  to  the  friends  of  education,  a  plan  and 
the  means  of  co-operation,  which  is  plain,  tangible,  and  practi- 
cable. Placing  a  plant,  a  mineral,  shell,  insect,  a  piece  of  pen- 
manship, drawing,  needlework  or  any  other  specimen  of  nature 
or  art,  on  a  shelf,  or  boxing  them  up  to  send  to  a  friend,  is 
something  which  every  child  can  understand  :  and  still  better, 
it  is  something  in  which  every  child  can  engage,  and  in  which 
every  child  is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  engage. 

Second.  It  renders  education  a  principle  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion ;  it  leads  to  a  sediing  and  reaching  out  after  knowledge, 
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instead  of  standing,  waiting,  and  passively  receiving  such  mle- 
rials  as  may  be  poured  into  the  mind ;  whether  agreeable  or 
nauseous,  true  or  false,  useful  or  pt^rnicious.  It  changes  edu- 
cation from  a  passive  into  an  active  thing,  and  substitutes  vnl- 
untury  for  compelled  eHbrt  in  the  work  of  intellectual  andmonl 
improvement. 

'i'hird.  They  give  new  interest  and  increased  eflforts  in  the  I 
study  of  books,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  school  exercises,  and 
conse(|uently  produce  more  rapid  and  more  sound  improvecnenty 
in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  all  the  brandies 
of  common  school  education.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of 
experience,  no  less  tlian  that  of  reason  and  common  sense,  ii 
unanimous.  Hundreds  have  testified,  that  a  new  impulse  and 
an  increased  energy,  have  been  given  to  their  pupils,  the  mo- 
ment their  attention  was  directed,  rather  permitted,  to  tlie  study 
of  things  in  connection  with  their  attention  to  books  ;  no  one 
has  ever  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  this  report,  to  give  ditiereot 
or  opposite  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  experience.  Parenti, 
no  less  than  teachers,  have  stated  that  their  children  have  learnt, 
some  two,  some  four,  some  six  times  as  much  after,  as  thej 
ever  did  before  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural, visible,  and  tangible  objects. 

Fourth.  The  study  of  things  in  connection  with  books,  pro- 
motes a  reciprocal  action  between  the  school  and  family,  and 
thus  aids  in  the  great  and  paramount  work  of  domestic  educa- 
tion, through  which,  that  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges 
can  alone  be  expected  to  produce  any  favorable  and  lasting  re- 
sults ujwn  the  character  of  society  and  the  world. 

In  the  properties  and  uses  of  things,  such  as  the  productions 
of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  those  nariiral  pro- 
ductions modified  or  changed  by  art,  the  most  untutored  savage 
may  and  does  acquire  much  useful  knowledge,  far  more.  even, 
than  is  or  can  be  acquired  by  those  wholly  immured  in  books. 
Even  the  civilized  man,  so  called,  who  is  too  frequently  deirraded 
by  ignorance  and  vice,  far  below  the  savage  or  the  brute,  has 
often  been  diverted  from  his  debasing  and  loathsome  objects 
and  associations,  by  his  child's  presenting  him  with  some  speci- 
men of  nature,  with  the  information  that  it  was  used  for  making 
glass,  china,  alum,  copperas,  chrome  yellow,  lead,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  iron,  or  some  other  substance  well  known  to  him  as  useful 
in  daily  life.  To  the  |xx>rer  classes  of  society,  therefore,  the 
study  of  things,  on  account  of  its  influence,  or  domestic  associ- 
ations and  influence,  is  peculiarly  important  as  a  branch  of 
scho<.>l  education  for  their  children. 

Fifth.     The  collection  of  cabinets  for  Lyceums,  schools  and 
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families,  has  probably  been  more  successAil  than  any  Other  meas- 
ure, in  enlightening  and  elevating  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 
This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  general  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion it  produces  between  teachers  and  parents.  It  leads  parents^ 
and  the  community  generally,  to  give  to  the  profession  of  form- 
ing character,  of  piroperly  training  subjects  for  time  and  eternity, 
the  place  it  deserves,  viz :  the  very  first  among  the  pursuits  to 
which  a  human  being  can  devote  himself.  It  dso  leads  parents 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  value  of  high  qualifications  in 
teachers,  and  to  award  to  them  the  compensation  which  such 
qualifications  and  such  a  profession  are  justly  entitled  to. 

Sixth.  The  most  important  results  which  experience  has 
found  to  be  produced  by  examining,  collecting,  and  especiaDv 
by  exchanging  specimens,  is  the  ctiltivation  of  the  moral  Acui- 
ties, and,  of  course,  the  elevation  of  moral  character.  Forming 
a  cabinet,  whether  in  a  family,  school.,  or  in  larger  communities, 
presents  an  object  of  common  interest,  which  calls  forth  mutual 
and  reciprocal  efforts,  certainly  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
the  ordinar}'  exercises  in  schools.  No  pupil  can  add  a  plant, 
mineral,  shell,  or  other  specimen  to  the  school  cabinet,  without 
doing  a  favor  to  every  other  pupil,  while  many  of  the  school  exer- 
cises are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  success  of  one  pupil  de- 
pends upon  the  failure  of  another.  This  principle  of  selfish 
competition  is  recognised,  and  more  or  less  encouraged  in 
medals,  premiums,  and  in  a  long  list  of  titles  of  distinction  for 
surpassing  competitors,  which  probably  do  not  differ  in  kind, 
however  much  they  may  in  d^ee,  from  the  bloody  contest  of 
two  armies  in  the  battle  field  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
one  is  the  original  element  and  frequently  the  principal  cause  of 
the  other. 

A  system  of  exchanges  in  the  bounties  of  our  Creator  adopt- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  is  limited  only  by  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit.  Many  thousand  family  cabinets  have  been 
commenced  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  have  resulted  from  collections  in  schools.  To 
put  in  operation  a  principle  and  practice  of  kind  reciprocation, 
committees  are  appointed  in  different  schools  to  exchange  with 
each  other,  and  with  similar  institutions  in  other  states  and 
other  countries.  More  than  fifty  committees  of  this  kind  have 
recendy  been  appointed  from  the  members  of  schools  and  other 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  To  each  of  these  committees  is  as- 
signed one  county  in  the  State,  with  the  schools  and  citizens  of 
which,  they  are  to  institute  a  correspondence,  and  an  exchange 
of  such  sDecimens  as  may  respectively  come,  ia  their  possession. 

89 
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A  similar  plan  of  kind  reciprocation  has  been  invited  with  the 
citizens  of  every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  with  institu- 
tions and  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  these  committees  will  probably  be  in- 
creased to  more  than  a  hundred,  possiblp  two  or  three  hundred, 
in  Philadelphia ;  to  each  of  which  will  be  assigned  some  particu- 
br  county,  township,  lyceum,  school,  or  individual,  with  wh<»n 
to  invite  a  correspondence,  most  of  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  will  be  prompt  and  active  in  performing  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

By  the  aid  of  a  Seamen's  Lyceum,  tliese  committees  may  in- 
stitute, under  liighly  favorable  circumstances,  a  correspondence 
with  institutions  or  individuals  in  every  country,  island,  and  ctty, 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  citizens  of  Madagascar,  New 
Zealand,  Borneo,  the  West  Indies,  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  Nor- 
way, Prussia,  England,  France,  and  Mexico,  have  been  or  will 
be  invited,  not  to  an  exchange  of  shot  from  a  war  ship,  or  from 
any  magazine  of  death ;  but  to  a  kind,  and,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  hoped,  to  a  Christian  reciprocation  in  the  blessings  and 
bounties  we  have  all  received  from  one  common  Father  and 
Benefactor. 


STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  DB   W.  ▲.   ALCOTT. 


It  would  be  idle,  perhaps,  to  say  thot  the  teachers  of  hmi- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  persons  now  connected  with  our 
colleges  and  high  schools,  need  to  study  physiology.  Yet  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  not  one  in  ten  even  of  these,  ever 
pays  the  least  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  or 
to  its  laws.  And  of  the  small  number  who  do,  the  fio*  greater 
part  merely  hear  a  single  course  of  lectures  from  the  anatomical 
professor  in  some  medical  school.  What  they  hear  is  too  purely 
scientific.  It  is  not  sufficiently  illustrated  for  the  practical 
teacher's  purpose. 

But  if  few  of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  academies  study 
physiology,  What  shall  we  say  of  those  of  our  primary  institu- 
tions—  our  infant  and  district  schools,  —  at  which  millions  of 
our  population  receive  all  the  instruction  which  is  ever  afforded 
them  ?  Does  one  in  ten  of  these  teachers  understand  the  me- 
chanism, laws  and  functions  of  the  human  fhime?  Is  he  not 
giving  shape  —  for  every  teacher  does  this  daily  and  hourly,  — 
to  a  superstructure  of  which  he  understands  nothing  ?     What 
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would  be  thought  of  a  mechanic  who  should  undertake  to  erect 
and  complete  a  building  of  whose  frame-work  he  was  totally 
ignorant,  except  that  it  had  such  a  frame-work  ?  What  would 
be  thought  of  him  who  should  erect  his  buildings  blindfolded,  or 
in  the  dark  ? 

There  is  not  a  tieacher  in  the  world  whose  situation  is  so 
humble,  as  not  to  need  a  knowledge  —  a  thorough  knowledge 
too,  —  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Teachers  who  understand 
these  subjects,  will  be  less  Ukely  than  others,  to  let  the  lungs  of 
their  pupils  suffer  from  breathing  bad  air  in  their  school-room. 
They  will  not  only  see  that  their  pupils  are  uninjured  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  —  for  this  sort  of  suflfering,  though  bad 
enough,  is  in  general  comparatively  trifling,  —  but  they  will  also 
take  great  pains  to  keep  the  school-room  ventilated.  They  know 
full  well  that  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  persons  cannot  breathe 
long  in  a  tight  room,  with  the  windows  and  doors  all  closed,  and 
especially  in  sununcr,  when  there  is  no  fire  to  create  a  current, 
without  greatly  poisoning  the  atmosphere ;  and  though  the  pu- 
pils may  not  be  at  once  made  sick  by  the  bad  air,  they  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  escape  wholly  uninjured. 

Such  teachers  know,  moreover,  that  their  pupils  cannot  sit  for 
hours  at  once,  on  benches  destitute  of  backs,  without  injuring 
their  tender  frames ;  that  they  cannot  sit  with  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other  at  their  writing  desks,  without  exposing 
the  spine  to  distortion  ;  that  the  eye  may  be  injured  in  various 
ways  by  injudicious  positions  with  respect  to  the  light  of  the 
window,  especially  if  those  positions  are  long  continued.  They 
know  the  necessity  of  frequent  change  of  position  on  a  thousand 
accounts,  and  will  therefore  be  likely  to  send  their  pupils  forth 
often  into  the  open  air.  Nor  will  they,  while  they  are  within, 
confined  to  their  seats,  construe  into  <  malice  aforethought,^  or  de- 
moniacal possession,  every  movement  of  the  body  or  the  limbs 
that  does  not  entirely  accord  with  their  preconceived  notions  <^ 
silence  and  good  order.  They  will  regard  these  motions  ai  they 
would  the  eflforts  of  the  fetten^d  lamb  or  caged  bird,  whose  in- 
ward nature,  with  a  force  which  he  can  scarcely  resist,  and 
which  the  God  of  nature  never  intended  he  should  long  resist, 
prompts  him  to  break  from  his  cage  and  go  forth  to  action. 

Such  a  teacher  will  also  endeavor  so  to  control  the  sports  of 
his  pupils  while  on  the  play-ground,  that  they  shall  best  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  He  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  restraint  of  action,  in  the  young,  for  an  hour  or  two,  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  excess  of  action  —  by  motions  too  violent ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  regulate  their  sports  accordingly.  I  do 
not  say  be  can  always  be  present,  or  engage  with  them  in  these 
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sportfi,  peraonally,  though  he  may  no  doubt  often  do  so.  But, 
regulate  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  (ur  by  a  m<mitor 
or  assistant,  every  conscientious  person  who  has  right  views  q£ 
physiology  and  of  physical  education,  and  has  his  school  estab- 
lished on  right  principles,  must  and  will.  He  will  consider  their 
sports  as  contributing  no  less  to  form  their  characters,  especially 
the  sports  of  the  recess,  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  instreo- 
tion  of  the  school  room. 

He  will  not  wholly  overlook  the  place,  and  hour,  and  other 
circumstances  of  their  sports.  He  will  not  send  them  forth  to 
play  in  the  mud,  or  sand,  or  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  if 
he  can  avoid  it.  Wo  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  who  aie 
doomed — and  such  a  doom  is  not  uncommon,  —  for  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  to  a  school  house  surrounded  by  sand  hills  or  frag 
ponds,  or  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  noise  and  dust  of  travelling 
vehicles  ;  or  what  is  little  better,  exposed  to  grog-shops,  or  tav- 
erns, or  stables,  or  jails,  or  places  to  impound  unruly  cattle.  It 
is  enough  that  mimsters  and  their  adult  hearers  should  be  an- 
noyed in  this  way,  as  sometimes  though  more  rarely  happens,  for 
three  houn  a  u^ek ;  —  let  the  claims  of  mercy,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  our  little  ones,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  beard. 

liCt  careless  or  ignorant  or  parsim(»iious  parents  and  school 
committees  take  more  pains  about  the  location  of  their  school 
houses.  Let  them  no  longer  so  studiously  avoid  shade  trees, 
and  green  lawns,  and  fine  prospects,  and  retirement ;  or  at  least 
let  them  no  longer  sacrifice  all  these  to  tlie  single  convenience 
of  having  a  school  house  at  the  junction  of  four  or  fourteen  roads, 
or  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 

No  teacher,  who  understands  physiobgy,  will  forget  that  in 
the  moment  of  temptation,  and  when  heated  greatly  by  exercise 
-^  perhaps  by  over  exercise,  —  his  pupils  are  in  danger  of  laying^ 
a  foundation  for  colds,  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  consumptiens,  by 
drinking  hastily  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  or  by  sitting  at  an 
open  window  expc^  to  a  current  of  air.  He  will  watch  with 
assiduity  at  all  these  points  of  danger. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  no  teacher  who  understands  the  structure 
and  laws  of  the  human  frame,  will  sufler  his  pupils  in  the  winter 
season,  at  four,  or  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon,  when 
the  sun  is  just  setting,  and  the  mind  and  body  are  exhausted,  to 
go  suddenly  from  an  atmosphere  heated  to  seventy  or  eighty  de-^ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit  into  another  which  is  reduced  to  ten  or 
twenty  degrees ;  and  to  r^jmain  in  it  with  scarcely  any  additional 
clothing  while  he  can  walk  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  or  in  some 
cases  two  miles.    How  many  a  time  have  the  seeds  of  colds,  and 
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fevers,  and  consumption  been  sown  in  this  way !  I  have  no 
doubt  that  while  we  charge  the  rapid  progress  of  these  fell  de- 
stroyers of  our  race  on  our  night  parties,  our  concerts,  our  thea- 
tres, our  evening  lectures,  and  our  reUgious  evening  meetings,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  than  has  hitherto  b^n  sup|)08ed, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  error  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
Children  go  out  of  the  school  room  at  night  wholly  unprepared, 
in  body  or  mind  for  the  chill  which,  in  very  cold  weather,  they 
almost  always  experience.  Nor  are  they  always  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  going  home  with  that  rapidity  which  is  required 
by  a  certain  teacher  in  New  England.*  This  man  appoints 
some  of  his  older  scholars  at  the  close  of  each  day,  whom  he 
calls'  runners,  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  pupils  at  the  several  roads 
by  which  theiy  return  to  their  homes,  and  if  any  one  is  dilatory, 
M  is  reported  the  next  day  to  the  master.  It  is  said,  that  such 
are  the  eflects  of  this  discipline,  that  the  pupils  are  ahnoat  afraid 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  road,  lest  they  should  be  reported. 
Such  a  system  may  be  carried  too  far  —  perhaps  it  is  so  in  the 
present  case,  —  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  saved  to  this  single 
school,  during  the  last  half  century,  hundreds  of  years  of  health, 
and  many  valuable  lives. 

We  regard  such  means  and  measures  as  shall  best  prepare 
parents  —  mothers  especially,  —  and  teachers,  for  the  bringuijy^ 
up  —  educating,  —  of  the  young  being  on  physiological  princi- 
ples, as  lying  near  the  foundation  of  all  improvement,  social  and 
moral.  So  long  as  this  is  left  undone,  Uttle  can  be  effectu- 
ally done  for  humanity.  A  very  large  proportion  of  hu- 
man effort  is  expendeid  in  attempting  what  can  never  be 
accomplished  —  in  vainly  attempting  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
the  flood  of  vice  and  ignorance  which  is  desolating  the  earth, 
but  which  is  chiefly  swept  away  by  the  next  returning  wave. 
Let  physiology  be  thoroughly  understood  and  made  the  basis  of 
all  education  in  the  family,  in  the  sdiool,  and  elsewhere,  and, 
then,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  work  of  human  improvement 
will  go  on. 

*Tliif  teacher  hai  taaght  the  Mine  fohool,  I  am  told*  (a  nure  ioitance) 
almoft  half  a  centv/.  ' 
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MORAL  CULTURE. 

[The  following  is  part  of  a  discuBsion  which  took  place  during 
the  late  sestion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  this 
city,  on  the  question  '  Is  the  necessity  (Amoral  instruction  as  the 
ground  of  all  human  culture,  felt  as  it  ought  to  be  by  teachers  and 
by  the  community  generally  7'  We  copy  it,  with  little  altemtion, 
from  the  Daily  Advertiser.  We  presume  it  was  faithfully  reported, 
but  do  not  vouch,  in  every  instance,  for  the  correctness  of  the 
report,  or  soundness  of  the  sentiments.  The  subject  of  the 
discussion  is  oS  deep  interest  and  paramount  impcnrtance,  and 
we  rejoice  that  it  is  anywhere  agitated.  Our  apology  for  insert- 
ing  so  many  public  discussions  in  this  number,  is  their  char- 
acter ;  which  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  much  delay  in  their 
publication.] 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  thought  this  was  an  important 
subject,  and  one  that  could  be  discussed  to  advantage.  Edu- 
cation, heretofore,  had  been  very  much  at  fault,  from  a  neglect 
of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  influence  it  would  exert  over  the 
intellectual.  Education,  heretofore,  has  had  no  special  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  nature  ;  a  child  is  sent  to  school  to  learn  his 
letters,  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  (as  it  is  called)  with  something 
of  grammar,  whereas  the  laws  of  his  moral  nature  have  not  been 
presented  as  a  distinct  object  of  attention  and  culture.  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  so  long  as  such  a  course  was  pursued,  the 
cause  of  education  would  be  embarrassed.  So  long  as  the  child 
was  left  without  a  knowledge  of  moral  truth  and  moral  influ- 
ence, Mr  A.  could  not  see  how  he  could  perceive  other  truths 
with  a  clear  mind,  or  how  he  could  appreciate  the  value  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  He  thought  the  grounds  of  our  moral  nature 
should  be  better  understood;  and  he  did  not  see  bow  that 
could  be,  unless  attention  was  paid  to  the  character,  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  child  ;  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  arrive, 
when  teachers  would  not  go  into  the  school  room  merely  to  give 
lessons,  but  to  draw  out  and  understand  and  elevate  the  char- 
otcter  of  their  scholars. 

Mr  Brownson,  of  Boston,  was  glad  the  question  had  been  in- 
troduced, that  it  might  be  discussed  fully.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
the  necessity  of  moral  education  was  not  felt  as  it  should  be  by 
teachers,  nor  by  the  community  generally.  If  men  were  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  mere  possesion  of  knowledge,  the  old  proverb 
would  be  true,  that  no  one  is  more  estimable  than  the  devil. 
It  is  certain  that  a  learned  man  may  be  an  injurious  member  of 
society ;  with  great  knowledge,  and  intellectual  powers,  if  he  is 
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not  governed  by  a  high  moral  sense,  he  may  be  more  injurious 
than  others ;  and  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  clearly 
to  discover  truth,  unless  the  affections  were  engaged  to  truth, 
nor  how  the  mind  could  have  power  to  arrive  at  correct  conclu- 
sions, unless  truth  and  duty  were  the  object  and  end  of  intellect 
tual  exertion. 

A  right  development  of  the  moral  nature,  he  considered  more 
essential  than  all  the  ratiocinations  of  the  understanding,  for  he 
thought  mere  knowledge  was  worth  nothing,  without  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  good  purposes.  But  education  at 
present,  proceeded  upon  an  opposite  principle.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  could  be  obtained  from  books  ;  and  that  the  whole 
character  of  man  was  to  be  formed  by  a  little  knowledge  of  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen,  feldspar  and  graywacke  ;  that  the  scholar 
cc^d  be  electrified  into  monk,  and  that  religion  could  be  in- 
fused by  a  Voltaic  battery.  Man,  after  all,  is  considered  and 
educated  as  an  animal ;  and  his  moral  nature  is  not  appreciated^ 

Vice,  in  high  or  in  low  places,  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
intellect ;  it  must  be  done  by  a  higher  power,  by  the  inspiration 
of  moral  feeling,  which  cannot  be,  unless  the  child  is  early  and 
steadily  directed  to  it.  The  still  small  voice  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God,  will  not  be  heard  unless  it  is  Ustened 
to ;  and  to  hear  and  listen  is  moral  education.  V^hether  we 
regard  the  interests  of  the  church  or  of  education,  of  the  com- 
munity or  of  individuals ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  temporal  or 
eternal  destiny  of  man,  a  deep  and  constant  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  child. 

Mr  F.  EiiERscnr,  of  Boston,  said  he  thought  there  was  only 
one  tenable  side  to  the  question,  and  he  would,  therefore,  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr  Brownson  hoped  it  would  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  many  persons  would  make  interesting  and  useful 
remarks  upon  it. 

Mr  Emebson  then  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr  McNair  said  it  was  with  diffidence  he  offered  any  re- 
marks, but  he  should  endeavor  to  do  his  duty.  He  thought 
moral  cultivation  necessary  in  fitting  the  child  for  the  duties  of 
life  here,  as  well  as  for  the  life  to  come  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
foremost  in  education.  He  was  aware  that  much  had  been 
done  by  common  school  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  bat 
much  more  ought  to  be  done.  He  found  that  children  gener- 
ally have  a  particular  adherence  for  what  the  school-master  says 
and  does,  and  for  what  tenets  he  holds,  saying  the  master  says 
and  does  so ;  and  he  would  have  the  teacher  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  hw  pupib. 
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He  knew  that  the  common  school-inaater  must  exert  a  gml 
influence.  The  children  may  be  with  him  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and  was  it  not  bis  duty  to  exercise  a  strong  religious— 
not  merely  a  moral,  —  but  a  religious  influence  on  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  ?  He  thought  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  vu 
not  felt,  insisted  upon,  or  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
teaclier  with  the  weight  it  deserved. 

Mr  Alcott  hoped  the  subject  would  be  remarked  upon ;  for, 
he  tliought  the  Institute  ought  not  to  meet  and  separate  without 
discussing  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  By  moral  educa* 
tion  he  understood  the  cultivation  of  the  soul ;  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  present  modes  of  education,  he  did  not  see  any 
particular  reference  to  fitting  the  soul  for  the  life  here  or  here* 
after.  The  intellect  may  be  sharpened  —  too  often  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  our  neighbors,  —  for  the  mtellect  may  be  employed  to 
injure  others.  The  rule  to  do  as  we  would  others  should  do  unio 
us,  was  taught,  to  be  sure,  as  a  precept,  but  as  a  precept  only. 
Obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement ;  often 
in  the  school-room,  which  frequently  was  not  arranged  so  u 
to  call  fortli  the  higher  aspirations  and  better  feehngs  of  our  nsr 
ture  ;  and  also  in  the  street  and  in  the  play  ground.  The  child 
is,  after  all,  a  helpless  creature,  neither  sustained  nor  encouraged 
in  the  path  of  duty. 

These  statements,  he  thought,  every  one  would  confirm.  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  too  much  and  practising  too  little  in 
relation  to  tliis  subject.  Nluch  had  been  said  of  the  evils  of  the- 
ory ;  but,  after  all,  as  he  viewed  it,  education  at  present  was 
mere  theory,  and  he  could  discover  but  little  that  was  practical 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  By  the  practical,  he  meant 
that  which  would  operate  upon  the  mind  and  the  conscience, 
even  of  the  weak  and  the  vile,  to  keep  them  always  up  to  their 
duty.  This  was  what  the  community  wanted  ;  and  while  the 
pupil  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  should  be  impelled  to 
be  always  in  pursuit  of  the  truth ;  to  rest  not  till  he  found  it ;  to 
baflie  with  difiiculties  and  contend  with  doubts. 

How  often  had  mere  teaching  been  the  death  of  the  intellect ! 
How  many  teachers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  compelling  their 
scholars  to  get  lessons  to  recite,  of  whidi  they  had  neither  com- 
prehension nor  remembrance  !  Geography,  as  it  was  taught,  was 
too  often  the  mere  geography  of  the  map,  without  reference  to 
the  great  world,  or  its  uses ;  and  a  child  might  be  taught  gram* 
mar,  and  be  called  upon  to  parse,  who  couui  not  yet  write  nor 
speak  without  violating  the  rules  of  language,  thus  proving  that 
the  education  had  not  been  practical.  It  was  not  practical, 
because  it  was  not  true  to  the  intellectual  powers.    The  omul 
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became  dull  under  its  influence ;  and  he  believed,  if  teachere 
would,  temporarily,  throw  their  books  out  of  the  windows,  and 
sit  down  and  talk  with  their  pupils,  open  their  thoughts,  aacerr 
tain  their  deficiencies,  and  find  out  their  characters  and  habits^ 
they  would  do  more  good,  for  a  time,  than  by  giving  long  les- 
sons, and  keeping  the  children  poring  over  them  with  &tigue 
and  antipathy. 

The  present  system  of  teaching  mi^ht  be  called  the  enlight^t 
ening  of  the  intellect  —  he  should  call  it  the  stupefaction  of  the 
intent,  as  too  many  would  prove  who  came  from  our  colleges 
and  seminaries.  This  education  is  not  moral,  beccuise  it  does 
not  sharpen  the  intellect ;  it  does  not  cultivate  it  truly ;  and  if  it 
is  not  true  to  the  intellect,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  regard  to 
the  conscience  ?  How  few  are  the  children  that  have  not  told 
a  falsehood  ?  He  held  that  a  child  in  a  passion  committed  a 
sin ;  and  the  teacher  who  did  not  reprove  it  was  negligent  of 
his  duty  ;  and  the  child  who  set  no  bounds  to  his  appetites,  was 
not  morally  educated. 

Yet  how  little  is  done  in  schools  to  cultivate  these  moral  hab- 
its !  He  did  not  know  how  much.  He  felt  it  necessary  to 
speak  cautiously  and  in  definite  words.  He  did  not  know  how 
much  was  done ;  but  if  he  might  judge  from  the  children  he 
saw  in  the  streets,  and  from  their  habits,  very  little  was  done ; 
or  if  much  was  done,  it  was  not  practised.  He  should  suppose 
little  was  attempted ;  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  schools  ten 
edu<»te  children  in  these  respects ;  but  rather  to  make  theoft 
grinders  of  logic,  as  if  the  sole  end  was  to  sharpen  the  inteHect 
so  as  to  make  them  practical  men  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
term. 

He  thought  it  necessary  to  look  far  deeper ;  to  look  to  the 
dignity  and  destiny  of  those  souls  which  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  teacher.  He  feared  that  teachers  did  not  feel  wlwi 
it  was  to  be  a  man ;  and  so  long  as  they  did  not,  how  could  they 
teach  man's  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  ?  What  is  a  man? 
He  looked  upon  him  as  a  God  on  earth ;  aa  an  incarnation  of 
the  Divinity.  Should  teachers  take  this  divine  creature,  and 
place  it  upon  a  bench,  like  a  machine,  to  do  with  it  what  they 
would  ?  or  shall  they  not  do  much  more  ?  If  they  attempt  to 
do  more,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  children  will  come  out 
prepared  for  a  Idgher  and  better  performance  of  duty ;  not  with 
low  and  grovelling  aims,  to  grub  in  the  earth  and  nothing  more ; 
and  when  they  qome  to  lie  down  in  it  to  leave  no  good  memorjr 
of  their  actions. 

He  wanted  something  higher.  He  was  tired,  heartily  ^  of  hear* 
ing  no  talk  in  education,  but  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
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raphy .  He  wanted  to  talk  about  man  himself ;  about  that  which 
is  within,  and  its  nature  and  attributes  and  powers.  He  wanted 
something  better ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  if  teachers  could 
be  brought  to  look  upon  man  truly,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  aim 
and  destiny,  they  would  do  something  better. 

Mr  EneasoN  rose  to  express'  his  regret  that  the  expression, 
calling  man  a  God  on  earth,  had  been  used  in  the  Institute. 
He  would  not  dilate  upon  it,  but  hoped  he  had  misundersrtood 
the  expression. 

Messrs  Brownsoiy,  McNair,  and  Alcott,  made  explanations 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  was  used  and  understood  ; 
and  justified  its  application  to  the  sense  intended,  as  an  appro- 
priate mode  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  dignity,  power  and  des- 
tiny of  a  human  being  created  in  the  image  of  God. 


REVIEW  OF  BARNilRD'S  GRAMMAR. 

Analytic  Orammar ;  with  Symbolic  Illustrations,    By  Frederick 
A.  P.  Barnard,  A.  M.,  C.  A.  S.    New  York.     1836. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  Grammar,  is  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  this  purpose 
the  various  relations  and  dependencies  of  words  in  a  sentence, 
are  represented  by  characters  having  only  an  arbitrary  significa- 
tion. By  means  of  these  characters,  various  granunatical  for- 
mulae are  presented  to  the  eye,  resembling,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  general  language  of  algebra,  and,  like  the  formulaB  of  the 
latter,  standing  for  whole  classes  of  similar  examples.  They 
may  also  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  characters  in  music,  in 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  words  may  be  adapted  to  the  same 
notes. 

So  far  as  we .  have  had  time  to  examine  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  merits  of  this  notation,  it  seems  to  us  very  ingenious,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  various  relations  which  it  is 
their  office  to  indicate.  Of  its  value  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  have  felt  ourself  incompetent  to  form 
a  satisfactory  opinion  a  'priori,  bat  presume,  from  its  extensive 
adoption,  that  it  has  been  found  highly  useful.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  relations  must  in  all  cases  be  understood,  be- 
fore the  characters  by  which  they  are  represented  can  be  inteOi- 
gible,  and  that  they  serve,  therefore,  to  record  and  revive  ideas^ 
rather  than  to  conmiunicate  knowledge.    This  is  indeed  equally 
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true  of  the  relations  of  algebra,  which  must  be  conceived  in  the 
mind  before  they  can  be  expressed  by  algebraic  characters  ;  and 
in  the  former,  not  less  than  in  the  latter,  it  may  assist  the  pupil's 
comprehension  of  a  series  of  relations  to  see  them  plainly  and 
concisely  written. 

After  awarding  all  due  praise  to  the  ingenious  author  of  this 
'  grammatical  notation,  we  should  still  be  inclined  to  doubt,  whether 
the  study  of  grammar,  on  the  part  of  those  at  least  who  possess 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  would,  on  the  whole  be  facilitated  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  It  seems  to  us  better,  simply  to 
state  these  relations,  as  is  usually  done,  in  words,  and  to  illustrate 
them  by  appropriate  examples.  We  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  nature  of  an  active  verb  will  be  quite  as  well  understood  by 
defining  it  to  be  '  a  verb  which  requires  the  addition  of  some  ob- 
ject to  complete  the  sense,'  as  by  representing  an  Indian  dis- 
charging an  arrow  which  passes  from  his  bow  to  another  Indian, 
of  which  the  first  is  in  pursuit.  We  should  even  doubt  the  met- 
aphysical accuracy  of  the  notion  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
action  in  such  cases. 

We  have,  moreover,  many  doubts,  whether  the  analytical 
mode  of  treating  grammar  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best.  It  is 
certainly  far  more  circuitous  than  the  old  synthetic  mode,  and 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  has  advantages  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  this  defect.  The  analysis  of  languoge,  it  is  true,  is 
of  very  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  most  common  defects 
in  the  education  of  the  present  day  is,  the  very  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  this  analysis  is  taught. 

How  few  are  there  in  any  of  our  public  or  private  schools,  or 
even  in  our  colleges,  who  can  fully  analyse  a  single  pa^ze,  either 
in  their  own  tongue,  or  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guages !  They  may  parse  it,  it  is.  true,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  that  term ;  that  is,  they  can  name  the  parts  of  speech  with 
tolerable  correctness,  and  can  point  out  those  more  obvious  rela- 
tions, which  are  alluded  to,  rather  than  explained,  in  the  common 
grammars.  But  these  are  only  the  first  steps  in  a  true  and  use« 
ful  analysis  of  language.  For  its  full  accomplishment  the  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  point  out  every  distinct  proposition, 
whether  fully  expressed,  or  necessarily  implied,  and  to  trace 
throughout,  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies.  Such  an 
analysis  requires  a  complete  kpowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  composition. 

When  a  paragraph  has  been  thus  resolved  into  its  several  dis- 
tinct propositions,  the  component  parts  of  these,  the  subjects  and 
predicates,  under  whichever  of  their  multiplied  forms  diey  may 
appear,  must  be  disentangled,  and  tlie  precise  use  and  adapta- 
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tion  of  each  word,  and  of  each  combinaticMi  of  words,  cleuly 
pointed  out.  If  to  these  truly  difficult  processes,  we  add  the 
derivation  of  words)  and  the  tracing  to  its  original  meaning  of 
every  root  as  well  as  compound  and  derivative  which  maj  occor, 
we  shall  have  indicated  much  of  what  is  intended  by  analysis  in 
its  higher  sense* 

No  one  who  is  incapable  of  doing  this,  can  be  eaid  fuHy  tcx 
understand  the  analysis  of  language  ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that 
this  cannot  be  done  successfully  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
classes  into  which  the  words  of  a  language  are  divided. 

By  means  of  synthesis,  the  principles  of  grammarcu-e  presented 
to  the  learner  in  their  simplicity,  unincumbered  with  adventi- 
tious matter,  and  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  the  memory.  Their 
extent  of  application  is,  of  course,  to  be  learned  by  him  as  be 
proceeds,  but  from  the  first  everything  should  be  intelligible. 

It  is  indeed  lamentably  true  that  we  are  here  descriUng  giara- 
mars  as  they  should  be,  rather  than  as  they  generally  are  ;  bot 
the  remedy  seems  to  us  to  lie,  not  in  changing  synthesis  for  ana- 
lysis, but  in  perfecting  the  synthetical  system.  Let  technica] 
words  be  carefully  defined,  and  the  principles  of  the  language 
clearly  studied,  and  the  usual  complaint,  that  the  grammar  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  learner,  will  cease  to  be  made.  Such  is  the 
plan  of  several  of  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages recently  published  in  Germany,  and  of  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Latin  grammar  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  An- 
nals. A  grammar  of  the  English  language  constructed  upon 
similar  principles  seems  to  us  to  be  still  a  desideratum. 

I'he  materials  for  such  a  work  may  be  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  many  of  the  English  grammars  already  published, 
and  although  we  believe  that  original  investigations  by  profound 
scholars,  are  still  greatly  needed  in  this  department  of  science,  a 
vast  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  course  of  education  by 
any  one  who  would  present  to  the  public  a  condensed  system  xA 
English  grammar,  formed  from  materials  now  existing,  and  well 
-  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Such  a  work  should 
present  the  various  departments  of  grammar  in  their  true  and 
relative  importance,  free  from  all  extended  discussion,  but  con- 
taining a  clear  and  systematic  exhibition  of  all  the  valuable  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  discussions  of  others.  A  work 
of  this  kind  would  show  the  precise  state  of  the  grammar  of  our 
Janguage,  and  while  it  would  serve  as  the  best  manual  of  instruc- 
tion in  that  department,  it  would  indicate  the  points  in  which 
the  system  is  still  defective.  Grammaticus. 
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EDITOR'S  CORRESPOND KNCfi. 

Berne,  September y  1836. 

I  HATE  given  you  most  of  the  important  intelligence  which  I 
have  met  with  in  reference  to  education.  Here  follow  a  few  val- 
uable facts  in  relation  to  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Universal  Gazette,  of 
Germany  or  Athens,  states,  that  the  schools  there  have  materi- 
ally declined ;  that  the  extension  and  improvement  of  instruction 
are  checked ;  and  that  the  best  teachers  are  restrained  and  discour- 
aged. You  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  Dr  Korck,  the  indefatigable 
laborer  for  education  in  Greece,  has  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  new  reguktions  and  restrictions  to  resign  his  post. 

All  these  evils,  this  correspohdent  states,  are  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow-mindedness  and  illiberal  spirit  of  the  public  guar- 
dian (minister)  of  education,  who  does  not  appreciate  justly  the 
importance  or  the  means  of  thorough  instruction.  Muy  the 
efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  never  be 
checked  in  a  similar  manner !  Better  not  engage  the  public  au- 
thorities in  the  task,  if  there  is  not  adequate  security,  that  they 
will  commit  it  to  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
This  correspondent  observes  that  only  one  schoo!  remains  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  that  is  one  endowed  and  sustained  by  indi- 
vidual benevolence. 

In  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  great  progress  is  made  in  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  seminaries  for  teachers.  A  society 
for  popular  improvement  has  also  been  formed,  embracing  six 
hundred  members,  which  has  distributed  and  sold  several  thou- 
sand books,  which  are  deemed  useful  for  enlightening  the  people. 
In  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  progress  appears  less  rapid  than  in 
some  other  cantons.  Unhappily  those  intrusted  with  public  ed- 
ucation are  not  familiar  with  the  subject.  A  law  which  they 
recently  presented  for  the  foundation  of  secondar)'  schools,  was 
qlmost  unanimously  rejected,  and  sent  back  to  be  revised  and 
amended.  The  seminary  for  teachers  is  in  a  flourishing  state, 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  superintendent.  But  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  neglecting  this  central  point  of  light,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  announced  several  distinct  courses  of 
instruction,  in  different  parts  of  this  small  territory,  thus  losin 
all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  concentrating 
the  efforts  of  able  men  in  one  point  in  propagating  a  single  sys- 
tem of  education  — among  the  young  teachers  and  the  old, — 
and  especially  of  employing  the  experience  of  the  practised 
teacher,  for  the  benefit  of  those  preparing  for  the  office. 
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A  work  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  which  has  excited 
sensation,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the  regu* 
htions  of  the  schools  and  the  excessive  attention  to  study  which 
is  now  required  of  the  youth  there,  have  diminished,  and  are 
constantly  diminishing  the  physical  vigor  of  the  nation.  In  a 
reply  recently  published,  it  is  maintained  that  the  registers  of 
mortality  indicate  that  human  life  has  become  longer ;  an  eflect, 
however,  which  it  must  be  admitted,  may  be  consistent  with 
the  decay  of  the  well  instructed  portion  of  the  community ^  or 
even  with  serious  evils  in  education.  There  are  many  counter- 
acting causes  in  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  of  attention  to 
cleanliness,  diet,  and  the  means  of  health,  as  well  as  the  diminu- 
tion of  war,  and  the  diseases  and  sufiering  which  follow  in  its 
train. 

That  there  are,  however,  defects  in  many  of  the  schools  which 
must  tend  to  impair  the  vigor  of  their  pupils,  if  not  compen- 
sated by  other  means,  is  fully  admitted.  The  danger  of  enfee- 
bling Uie  body  by  keeping  it  too  lonff  at  a  time  in  a  sitting 
posture,  of  deranging  the  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration 
by  the  bad  positions  of  the  school  bench,  and  of  enfeebling  the 
senses  by  exciting  and  urging  youth  to  a  course  of  study  too  in- 
tense, and  thus  leading  to  premature  and  excessive  develc^ment 
of  the  passions,  to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  vice,  are  well  under- 
stood and  fully  admitted ;  —  on  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained 
that  these  evils  may  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  the  thorough- 
ness of  education. 

One  most  important  remedy  is  applied  in  the  higher  schools 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  unhappily  our  national  preju* 
dices,  and  ill-directed  half  complete  essays  have  prevented  us  from 
appreciating.     It  is  a  fact  as  fully  established  as  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  constitution,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises 
which  the  unthinking  despise  and  the  thinking  reject  for  want 
of  having  seen  a  palpable  or  an  economical  ti^nent,  when  well 
directed,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  physical  and 
moral  education.     Most  species  of  mechanical  labor  strengthen 
one  part  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  another,  nay,  often  pro- 
duce local  deformity  or  debility  in  the  neglected  parts.     Gym- 
nastic exercises,  only,  develope  the  xphole  system  equally  and 
rationally^  and  thus   produce  the  greatest  general  strength,  in 
place  of  exaggerating  the  force  of  some  one  member  or  set  of 
muscles.     It  is  fully  ascertained,  that  by  means  of  these  exer- 
cises, even  the  deformed  have  been  cured,  a  helpless  boy  has 
been  trained  to  vigorous  manhood,  and  the  hospital  of  a  public 
school  has  been  a  second  time  emptied,  after  the  intermission  of 
the  exercises  had  proved  that  they  were  the  causes  of  its  previous 
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desertion.  Nay,  more  ;  the  heads  of  an  orphan  house  have  de- 
clared that  the  consequence  of  these  exerdses  was,  to  banish 
from  the  house  the  vice  of  self-pollution,  which  they  had  sought 
in  vain  to  overcome  by  other  means.  Would  that  some  capable 
and  benevolent  individual  would  endeavor  to  undeceive  the 
teachers  and  parents  of  our  country  on  this  important  point ! 


ISCELLANY. 


COWENTION    OF  TXACHBRg  AT  DlTTOXf,   OhIO. 

A  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  was  lately  held 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  eontinued  in  session  three  days,  when  it 
was  adjourned  to  Nov.  10,  at  Hamilton.  We  presume  from  the  ad- 
journment, and  from  the  fact  that  similar  meetings  have  been  frequently 
held  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  some  time  past,  that  the  Association 
meets  quarterly. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  (Aug.  10,)  Prof.  M'Guffey,  of  Oxford, 
delivered  an  address.  On  the  Necessity  of  the  Co-operation  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in  the  cause  of  Education.  Dr  J.  Harrison,  Professor  in 
a  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address.  On  the  Propriety 
and  Practicability  of  introducing  the  study  of  Anatoihy  and  Physiology 
into  our  Schools.  Rev.  J.  H.  Peabody,  of  Dayton,  read  a  report  on 
the  subject,  of  Moral  Culture  in  Schools.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  by 
Prof.  M'Guffey,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  J.  L.  Tal- 
bot of  Cincinnati,  and  unanimously  passed 

Reiohedf  That  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  is  necessary 
to  the  support  of  school  government,  and  to  secure  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  knowledge  and  virtuous  habits. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  by  Dr  Harrison,  the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Mr  Morris,  of  Dayton,  was  passed  pnanimously,  but  not 
without  considerable  discussion. 

Resolved,  That  natural  and  revealed  religion  should  be  a  subject  of 
prominent  attention  in  our  schools. 

In  the  evening  it  was,  also,  unanimously  Reiohed^  That  there  can  be 
ho  healthy  intellectual  education  when  disconnected  with  moral  culture, 
and  that  the  latter  is  too  much  neglected  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  school- 
room. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  (dresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  E.  Allen,  of  Dayton,  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Prosecuting  the  Study 
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of  the  Bible  in  Schools  ;  und  by  ReT.  Mr  Moore,  of  Dayton,  On  the  mib- 
Ject  of  Education  with  Reference  to  a  Future  Day. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr  Harrison,  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Reiolvedy  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  permanency  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  popular  co-operation  lie  secured  in  favor  of  oor  common 
schools. 

The  following  resolution  by  Mr  T.  £.  Thomas,  of  Franklin,  was  also 
passed. 

RtMohed,  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  made  a  profession, 
and  the  employment  of  professional  teachers  only,  (as  far  as  practicable), 
would  elevate  the  profession,  and  essentially  promote  the  cause  of 
learning. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  making  pro  virion  for  the  meeting  at 
Hamilton,  in  November,  and  for  a  report  to  he  made  to  that  meeting  on 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  chiMren  of  foreign 
emigrants. 

The  third  day  of  the  session  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  resoln- 
tions  which  were  brought  forward,  and  in  the  apjiointment  of  Commit^ 
lees  and  making  preparation  in  reference  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.  A  delegation  of  fifteen  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent th.s  Convention  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Western  Literary  Insti- 
tute and  College  of  Professional  Teachers  at  Cincinnati.  Something 
was  done,  also,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary  for 
Teachers  in  the  valley  of  the  Miami. 

The  subjects  of  nearly  every  lecture — with  many  other  topics,— were 
discussed  by  the  Convention,  and  much  useful  information  in  regmnl  to 
the  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  and  discipline  was  elicited. 
Several  resolutions  of  a  very  interesting  nature  were  brought  forward 
and  debated,  but  were  deferred  for  further  consideration.  One  of  these 
was  by  Mr  Van  Cleve,  of  Dayton,  on  the  importance  of  making  Geology 
a  branch  of  Common  School  Education.  Another  was  by  Mr  £.  £. 
Barney,  the  distinguished  Principal  of  the  Dayton  Academy,  on  the 
subject  of  studying  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Common  Schools.  The 
last  was  evidently  brought  up  for  discussion  only ;  and  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  it  immediately  passed,  as  it  was  laid  on  the  table  at  Mr 
Barney's  own  request.  The  question  will  uudoubtedly  be  agitated  in 
their  fhture  Conventions. 

COLLEQKS  AKD  COMMOK  ScHOOLS. 

An  opinion  has  gained  currency  among  us  that  the  interests  of  Col- 
leges are  at  war  with  those  of  Common  Schools.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  determine  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  such  an  opinion,  but  a 
few  facts  may  be  suted. 
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Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which  is  likely  to 
hare  a  happier  influence  on  Common  Schools  than  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Literary  Convention  at  Montpelier.  And  yet  no  fkct  could  be  better 
shown  than  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  one  hundred  members  were 
ardent  fhends  of  higher  institutions ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Vermont 
Chronicle  says  that  the  labor  of  calling  the  Convention,  preparing  and 
arranging  subjects,  and  procuring  lecturers  —  seventeen  of  whom  ap- 
peared and  lectured  on  their  respective  topics,  —  almost  entirely  de- 
volved on  two  Presidents  of  Colleges;  Drs  Bates  and  Wheeler.  We 
may  also  add  that  three  or  four  of  the  lectures  were  given  by  Col1e?e 
professors. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  gentlemen  for  the  task  of  elevating  the  character  of  common 
schools,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  have  adopted,  can  we  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  they  regard  the  interests  of  common  schools 
and  colleges  as  clashing  with  each  other  ? 

The  account  given  in  the  present  number,  of  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  education  at  Dayton,  may  lead  us  to  similar  reflections. 

CoirvBiiTioir  of  Tbacbbes  or  Vocal  Music. 

In  the  progress  of  a  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Vocal  Music  held  at 
Boston  during  the  week  commencing  Aug.  19, 1886,  at  which  Col.  Asa 
Barr,  of  New  Braintree,  presided,  and  which  was  attended  by  members 
from  all  the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island,  and  from  New 
York,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  fiAy,  several  important  ques- 
tions were  discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed.  We 
are  sorry  not  to  have  received  them  in  time  for  our  September  number. 

1.  Resohed,  That  the  introduction  and  application  of  the  Pestaloszian 
System  of  teaching  music,  form  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  musical  ed- 
ucation in  this  country ;  and,  that  in  pursuing  our  labors  as  teaehem, 
we  will  conform  ourselves  as  lar  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  that 
system  as  published  in  the  Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

3.  That  in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Music  through  the  com- 
munity, it  is  necessary  to  teach  it  to  our  youth  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
and  practicable  to  introduce  it  into  all  our  schools,  as  a  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education. 

S.  That  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  cultivate  and 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  Sacred  Music  generally,  as  a  powerAil 
auxiliary  to  devotion. 

4.  That  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  this  Convention,  that,  in  so 
many  instances.  Religious  Societies  and  Parishes,  instead  of  exerting  a 
fostering  care  and  influence  over  the  cause  of  Sacred  Music,  neglect  it, 
suffer  it  to  fkll  into  unskilftil  hands,  and  thus,  not  only  wound  the  cause 
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itself,  but  make  it  a  detriment,  rather  than  a  help^  to  the  beat  ioteresti 
of  the  Church. 

5.  That  Singing  Choirs  too  frequently,  in  conduetiog  their  part  sf 
divine  worship,  attempt  the  performance  of  music  too  difficult,  and  with 
which  they  are  not  sufficiently  familiar ;  thereby  detractiog  froai  the  ss- 
leranity  and  devotion  of  the  exercise. 

6.  That  in  pursuing  our  labors  as  Teachers  and  ChoristerB,  we  will 
strive  to  avoid,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  anything  like  invidious  rivalry  ;  and 
that  we  will  assist  each  other  in  our  profession,  as  we  have  opportunity, 

7.  That,  notwithstanding  we  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  of 
some,  the  opposition  of  others,  and  the  indifference  of  many,  yet  we 
find  in  the  progress  of  musical  education  for  a  few  years  past,  abandast 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  our  labors,  and  not  to  beconne  weary  is 
well-doing. 

d.  That  the  sentiment  which  prevails  in  some  places,  that  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Choir,  is  not  respectable,  and,  therefore,  to  aanst  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  services  of  the  house  of  God,  is  not  am  honorable  and 
dignified  employment,  is  a  sentiment  founded  in  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice j  and  that  those  who  cherish  such  a  sentiment  themselves,  or  give 
countenance  to  it  in  any  way,  are  endeavoring  to  subvert  an  ordinance 
which  Grod  himself  has  established. 

9.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  good  nooraJ  character,  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  Teacher  of  Sacred  Music,  or  for  a 
Chorister. 

Origin  of  School  Associations. 

The  first  association  in  New  England  for  the  improvement  of  Com- 
mon Schools  —  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  authentic 
documents,  —  was  formed  about  forty  years  ago,  in  the' county  of 
Middlesex,  in  Connecticut.  We  have  in  our  possession,  a  Code  or 
Rbgulatiohs  for  the  government  of  Common  Schools,  prepared  by  that 
Association  and  presented  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of  Schools  in 
the  county,  for  their  consideration,  and,  if  they  saw  fit,  for  their  adop- 
tion, bearing  date  May  7,  1790,  which  we  intend  shortly  to  publish. 
They  were  drawn  up,  as  we  believe,  by  the  first  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  father  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal}  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  teacher.  The  docu- 
ment is  not  only  curious,  but  instructive. 

SociiL  Ltceums. 

The  following  interesting  intelligence  is  copied  from  the  Piiiladelphia 
Gazette.  We  believe  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook, 
well  known  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Lyceums. 
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In  the  coHBtitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  proviBions  are  made 
for  two  classes  of  members,  viz.  delegated  and  corresponding.  The  first 
constitute  the  legislative  part  of  the  institution,  the  last  the  cooperating 
and  important  portion  ;  for  which  and  by  which  the  other  is  alone  con- 
stituted. 

The  first  portion  are  constituted  members  only  by  appointment ;  the 
latter  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually  —  minors  for  one  half 
that  sum.  All  the  corresponding  members,  both  senior  and  junior,  are 
furnished  with  tickets  of  membership,  provided  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. These  tickets  are,  virtually,  passports  for  the  holders,  to  all  the 
Lyceums  in  the  State ;  not  by  any  claim  or  requirement,  but  by  the 
common  civility  and  fellow  feeling  entertained  by  members  of  Lyceums 
wherever  they  are  established. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  corresponding  members  of  the  State  Lyceum, 
number  several  hundred,  and  are  so  organized,  as  to  act  in  Society  ca- 
pacity under  the  title  o£  Philadelphia  Lyceum,  which  holds  monthly  and 
semi-monthly  meetings.  At  these  meetings  lectures  are  given,  reports 
made,  specimens  exhibited  and  exchanged,  and  plans  of  co-operatioD 
adopted,  both  for  the  individual  benefit  of  the  members,  and  for  the  soo- 
cess  of  the  general  cause  of  education  in  this  and  other  States. 

These  corresponding  members  are  also  formed  into  numerous  social 
circles,  of  from  six  to  twelve  persons,  to  suit  their  convenience  and 
wishes,  under  the  name  of  Social  and  Family  Lyceums.  In  these  small 
circles,  acting  separately  and  jointly,  lies  a  great  portion  of  the  strength 
and  importance  of  the  system.  Within  a  few  weeks  paat,  one  Social 
Lyeeum,  consisting  of  eight  members,  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen, 
have  collected  by  their  own  efforts,  about  two  hundried  and  fifty  different 
plants,  four  times  repeated,  or  one  thousand  in  the  whole,  for  the  use  of 
the  State  Lyceum.  By  exchange,  they  have  procured  about  two  hun- 
dred more,  and  generally,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  same  social  circle  prepared  for  the  anqual  meeting  of  the  State 
Society,  recently  held  in  York,  fifty  elementary  sets  of  geological  speci- 
mens, and  a  large  number  of  geometrical  drawings  and  impressions  of 
leaves,  which  excited  much  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  by  them  were  sent  to  various  sections  of  the  State,  for  the  use 
of  schools,  families,  &c 

Another  of  these  intellectual  and  moral  circles,  under  the  title  of 
Family  Lyeeum,  has  held  regular  weekly  meetings  for  several  months^ 
in  which  every  member  has  taken  a  part  and  contributed  something, 
not  only  for  their  mutual  benefit,  but  for  the  State  Lyceum  \  and  by  it, 
for  the  cause  of  science  and  morals  throughout  our  State,  our  country, 
and  the  world. 
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Many  others  have  done  something,  and  promue  to  do  mDehf  lor  tbe 
benefit  of  themselves  and  the  honwn  family. 

Geemah  Ltckvms. 

A  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  Convention,  raeeadf 
held  in  York,  Pa.,  were  Germans.  A  large  portion  of  the  Lyceoms  rep- 
resented and  reported  at  the  meeting  are  in  German  countioB,  and  ii 
communities  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  that  class  of  our  citizens. 

The  representatives  present  from  those  Lyceums  and  those  conhmh 
nities,  spoke  with  entire  confidence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem among  tbe  whole  German  population  of  the  State.  Their  repocti 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  animating  character.  It  appears,  thit  ^ 
although  opposed  to  colleges  and  to  theoretical  education,  too  prevaleit 
in  most  schools,  the  practical,  republican  system  adopted  by  Lyceimis, 
meets  with  the  decided  and  general  approbation  of  the  German  eommv- 
nities,  wherever  it  has  been  proposed. 

From  York  county,  several  Lyceums  in  German  commuaitieB  wm 
reported,  which  were  not  known  to  exist  by  the  citizens  of  the  boroagk 
of  York,  before  the  meeting.  From  Lancaster  county,  nnmerous  per- 
sons were  present ;  the  largest  portion  Germans. 

No  county  was  better  represented  than  Cumberland,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Germans.  In  Berks  county,  Lyceums  are  organized  and  in 
successful  operation,  and  in  those  sections  occupied  exclusively  by  Crer^ 
man  communities. 

One  of  these  township  Lyceums,  recently  organized,  has  procured  a 
library  of  about  two  hundred  volumes,  and  various  articles  of  apparatus, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  classes  and  ages.  To  render  these  facili- 
ties more  available,  and  their  efforts  more  efficient,  this  L«y ceom  is 
divided  into  difierent  departments,  such  as  a  '  Ladies'  Lyceum,'  a  *  J«- 
venile  Lyceum,'  &c. 

In  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties  some  of  the  Germans  faaTO  en- 
tered into  Lyceum  operations  with  great  spirit. 

One  of  the  representatives  to  the  Convention  at  York,  stated,  that  it 
was  a  principle  inculcated  among  the  Grermans,  that  it  iras  a 
less  evil  to  be  under  the  influenee  of  ignorant  heads  than  cormpc 
hearts — a  sound  doctrine  undoubtedly.  Their  decided  preference  to  a 
practical  and  rational  system  of  instruction,  capable  of  being  nnirerBally 
adopted  and  universally  applied,  especially  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
other  laboring  classes,  is  founded  on  good  sense,  and  their  example  in 
that  respect,  is  worthy  to  be  followed  by  every  community  and  every 
individual,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  every  nation  and  tongue  under 
the  whole  heavens.  American  colleges  in  particular,  may,  on  this  sub- 
ject, take  a  useful  lesson  fVom  the  Germans. — iVol.  Oaxette. 
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Foster's  Elemsntart  Copt  Books. 

Mr  B.  F.  Foster,  has  completed  a  series  of  eight  copy  books,  whose 
<object  he  says  is,  '  to  render  the  acquisition  of  Penmanship  simple  and 
progressive  ;  to  save  teachers  the  trouble  of  setting  copies  ;  and  to  fuf* 
nish  schools  and  families  with  a  practical  system,  by  which  the  art  may 
be  taught  with  facility  and  correctness.'  In  these  copy  books,  the  slope 
of  the  letters,  the  thickness  of  the  down  strokes,  aud  the  points  where 
the  hair  strokes  commence  are  all  shown  by  the  ruling.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  copy  books,  from  a  small  sheet  issued  by  Messrs 
Perkins  and  Marvin,  of  Boston,  the  publishers. 

No.  1,  is  designed  for  beginners.  The  copies  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  and  consist  of  straight  marks  and  exercises  on  the  turns  ; 
leading  progressively  from  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  art  to  the  for- 
mation of  letters. 

No.  3,  is  a  continuation  of  No.  1,  and  contains  a  series  of  exercises 
systematically  arranged,  which  are  designed  to  discipline  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  fingers,  and  to  prepare  the  learner  for  the  easy  execution 
of  large  text  hand. 

No.  3,  contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  sim- 
ilarity, with  reeded  lines  and  grooved  spaces  to  guide  the  learner  in  the 
formation  of  each  letter,  together  with  large  text  copies. 

No.  4,  contains  an  alphabetical  set  of  text  hand  copies,  with  outline 
capitals ;  designed  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  excellence. 

No.  5,  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  No.  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  medium  .or  round-hand  copies,  each  beginning  with  a  capital,  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  learner  for  small-hand. 

No.  6,  consists  of  small,  round-hand  exercises,  and  contains  a  set  of 
jsmall-hand  copies,  alphabetically  arranged,  preparatory  to  the  lessons  in 
running-hand. 

Nos.  7  and  8,  complete  the  system,  and  consist  of  exercises  in  current- 
hand  ;  being  an  improved  plan  of  teaching  mercantile  penmanship. 
The  specific  design  of  these  exercises  is  to  teach  noift  writing. 

Mr  F.  has  also  prepared  a  series  of  copy  books  for  young  ladies, 
seven  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  title  and  directions  of  the  cov- 
ers, are  similar  to  the  above.  No.  8,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  Female  Seminaries. 

The  cover  upon  each  book  contains  practical  directions  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  rules  for  holding  the  pen,  position  of  the  body,  pen-making, 
&c. ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  with  engravings. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  our  correspondents,  or  even 
by  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  so  much  large  text  hand  as  Mr 
F.  uses,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  principles  and  methods  are  as  much 
superior  to  thoee  adopted  1^  modem  quaofceiy  la  the  art,  aa  li^  ia  su- 
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perior  to  darknest.  It  is  degrading  to  human  nature  that  men  of  much 
wifidom  in  other  respects  should  stoop  to  the  encouragement  of  such  pre> 
posterous  pretensions  as  are  sometimes  made,  even  at  this  day,  and  in 
our  own  country.  That  a  person  may  greatly  improve  his  hand 
writing  in  six  or  twelve  lessons,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that  all  can 
be  done  which  is  sometimes  pretended,  no  intelligent  man  in  hia  aober 
sense,  can  for  a  UMMuent  believe. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  which  Mr  F*  elaims  (or  his  proces 
of  teaching. 

1.  It  serves  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  an  exact  idea  of  the  forma  and 
proportions  of  the  letters.  9.  It  prevents  all  cramped  and  awkward 
habits  of  holding  and  conducting  the  ])en.  9.  It  developes,  strengthens^ 
and  disciplines  the  muscular  powers  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  4.  It  im- 
parts a  bold,  commanding  use  of  the  pen,  such  as  cannot  be  gained  by 
any  other  means  whatever.  5.  Large-hand  b  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
all  fine  penmanship  ;  and,  therefore,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
correct  attainment  of  rapid  writing. 

SXMIHAEIBS  rOR   TeACHXRS. 

In  addition  to  the  Important  resolution  which  passed  the  American  Ib> 
stitute  of  Instruction  at  its  late  session,  and  which  was  mentioned  in  oar 
last  number,  several  others  were  passed  subsequently.  Among  these, 
were  the  following,  introduced  by  Mr  F.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by  these 
who  have  studied  the  subject  as  a  profession  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  Seminary  in  each  Stile 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and  that  this  seminaiy 
should  be  authorized  to  confer  appropriate  degrees. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  memorialize  our  State  Legislature  to 
take  into  consideration,  at  their  next  session,  the  subject  of  immediatdy 
providing  a  seminary  or  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  suitable  teael|t 
era  for  our  common  schools. 

The  following  order,  which  originated  with  Mr  I.  Morton,  of  Plj« 
mouth,  Mass.,  was  also  adopted. 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Directora  (of  the  Institute)  be  instructed 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  seminary 
fbr  the  education  of  teachere. 

School  Statistics  in  Vermont. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Stone,  at  the  late  Literary  Convention  in  Vermont 
embraced,  it  is  said  by  those  who  heard  it,  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
common  school  statistics,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  —  as  re- 
ported by  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 

In  regard  to  the  stndies  pursued  in  the  common  schooli  of  Vermoot, 
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it  appears  from  the  examination  of  Mr  S.  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
that  of  100  schools,  orthography,  reading  and  geography  are  taught  in 
all  the  100 ;  writing  in  97  ;  arithmetic  in  94 ;  English  grammar  in  8S ; 
U.  S.  History  in  66  ;  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  reading  book,  or 
for  devotional  purposes  in  48 ;  Natural  Philosophy  is  studied  in  37  ; 
General  History  in  17 ;  Chemistry  in  14;  and  Botany,  Geology,  or  Mi- 
^neralogy  in  S.  Prayer  is  attendfd  in  53  schools  In  100;  corporal 
punishment  used  in  85 ;  visited  occasionally  by  district  committees,  28. 

High  School  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  school,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  account  in  our  second  volume, 
was  established  at  Lahaina,in  1831,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of 

•  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  and  a  general  committee  of  seven 
persons,  including  the  teachers.  The  number  of  students  at  the  latest 
account  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  genera]  design  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  by  the  committee,  is 

*  to  disseminate  sound  knowledge  throughout  the  islands,  embracing  gen- 
eral literature  and  the  sciences,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  elevate  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  from  their  present  ignorance  and  degradation, 
and  cause  them  to  become  a  thinking,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  people.' 
But  a  more  definite,  or  rather  a  more  direct  object  is  to  educate  young 
men  of  piety  and  talent  for  the  ministry. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  tweutyfive  yean. 
Every  scholar  before  he  enters  the  school  shall  sustain  an  examinadon 
before  the  instructors,  in  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  and  topo- 
graphical geography. 

The  regular  course  of  studies  designed  to  be  taught  will  be  expected, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  require  the  full  term  of  four  years,  and  when  the 
school  shall  get  fairly  into  operation  is  to  consist  of  the  following  branches 
and  in  the  following  order. 

<  First  Year.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  sacred  geog- 
imphy,  Hawaiian  grammar  and  languages,  for  a  select  class.  Second 
Tear.  Mathematics,  embracing  algebra,  navigation,  and  surveying,  his- 
'  tory,  and  languages  for  a  select  class.  Third  Year.  Mathematics  con- 
tinued, natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  languages  for  a  select 
class.  Fourth  Year.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  moral  philosophy  contin- 
ued, church  history,  and  languages,  as  above. 

The  following  are  also  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  school  : 

All  the  scholars  are  required  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school, 
unless  special  permission  ef  absence,  for  a  single  term,  is  granted  by  the 
instructors.  Every  scholar  is  expected  to  procure  and  wear  a  uniform 
suit  of  clothes,  of  such  quality  and  pattern  as  the  teachers  shall  point 
out.  Every  scholar  is,  also,  to  be  informed,  on  entering  the  school,  that 
manual  labor  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  school,  to  which  a  portion  of 
his  time  will  be  direoted.    If  it  appeaiw,  on  a  few  montbi'  probatioii. 
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that  <  any  scholar  is  deficient  in  abilities  for  receiViagiiiBtnictiony  be  maj 
be  dismissed,  the  teachers  candidly  stating  to  him  the  reason.    If  any 
scholar  shall  become  indolent  or  inatte'i^ve  to  the  duties  of  the  schooL 
or  otherwise  exert  an  unfavorable  WmiM,  he  shall  be  reproved,  ana  x 
other  means  used  to  reclaim  him  ;  mJ  if  persisted  in,  he  shall  be  o*^ 
eluded.    But  if  any  scholar  shall  be  guilty  of  adultery,  drunkeniMMMl^ 
gambling,  or  theft,  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  foftlJWiik^ 
expelled.'    Tuition  is  fixed  at  present  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  «  yenti 
but  may  be  paid  in  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  whenever  ic  if 
desired. 


NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 

The  Physioloot  op  Digestion,  considerbd  with  kblation  to 
THE  Principles  op  Dietetich.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Physician  in  ordinary  to  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgians.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  d&  Lyon.  1836.  12moJ 
pp.  328. 

This  well  executed  volume,  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  *  The  Princi- 
ples of  Physiology,  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  to  the 
improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,'  by  the  same  antbor. 
This  class  of  books  is  fast  multiplying  in  this  country  :  but  it  is  a  class 
of  which,  if  they  are  well  written,  and  by  proper  persons,  we  can 
scarcely  have  too  many.  Sound  physiological  principles  cannot  be  too 
well  or  too  early  inculcated. 

Outlines  op  Physiology,  both  Comparative  and  Human  ;  in 
which  are  described  the  Mechanical,  Animal,  Vital,  and  Senaorial 
Organs  and  Functions,  including  those  of  Respiration,  Circula- 
tion, Digestion,  Audition,  and  Vision,  as  they  exist  in  the  differ- 
ent order  of  animals,  from  the  Sponge  to  Man.  Also  the  appli> 
cation  of  these  principles  to  Muscular  Exercises,  and  Female 
Fashions  and  Deformities.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En^avings. 
Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Heads  of  Familiea.'v  vBjr  J. 
L.  Corastock,  M.  D.  Author  of  *  Mineralogy,'  *  Natural  "Pliilofi- 
ophy,'  *  Chemistry,'  *  Botany,'  *  Geology,'  etc.  New  York  :  Rob- 
inson, Pratt,  &  Co.     1836.'    12mo.     pp.  314. 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  space  in  the  iusercion  of  the  title  of 
this  book.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
neatly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  some  of  which 
are  good  and  others  indifferent ;  that  along  with  much  which  is  excel- 
lent, it  contains  a  little  which  is  otherwise  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be 
its  merits  as  a  work  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  we  do  not  think  it  ao 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  common  schoolf  and  lamiiiea. 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  thq  introductory  number  of  the  Annals,  we  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  reform  in  the  system  of  education  in 
Germany,  and  observed  that  it  was  commenced  by  a  class  of 
persons  who  assumed  the  name  of  Philanthropists,  and  whose 
history  deserves  to  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

One  of  the  earliest  reformers,  of  the  philanthropic  school  of 
education,  was  Basedow,  the  son  of  a  peruke  maker,  in  Ham- 
burg. He  was  born  in  1724.  Endowed  with  great  intelligence 
and  imagination  and  great  warmth  of  temperament,  he  was  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  mechanical  employment  of  his  father ;  —  but 
he  was  not  less  disgusted  with  the  mechanical  and  artificial 
modes  of  instruction,  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  which  exer^ 
cised  the  memory  to  the  entire  neglect  of  other  faculties,  and 
the  gloomy  system  of  discipline  by  which  these  methods  were 
enforced  in  the  schools  of  that  day.  His  zeal  was  excited  for 
the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  education,  and  his  natural  elo- 
quence enaUed  him  to  establish  the  school  of  Philanthropists, 
who  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  ideas  of  Rousseau. 
Campe  and  Salzman  were  among  his  most  distinguished  fellow 
laborers.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  in  which  a 
reformation  was  attempted,  as  we  find  them  stated  in  a  German 
work. 

1.  The  early  system  of  education  cultivated  the  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  body ;  the  mind  was  almost  exclusively  the  object 
of  attention ;  the  body  was  seldom  thought  of,  and  what  the 
young  did  instinctively  for  this  purpose,  was  often  regarded  with 
displeasure  as  idle  amusement,  and  scarcely  ever  made  a  subject 
of  regular  attention.  Basedow  reverted  to  the  maxim  of  the 
Greekg  with  which  Locke  coounenoes  his  sysiem  —  '^  a  sound 
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mind  in  a  sound  body,"  —  and  made  the  care  of  the  body  a 
subject  of  special  attention.  On  this  ground  he  endeavored  to 
reform  the  wretched  practices  of  the  nursery,  such  as  the  leading 
strings,  tlie  go-cart,  &c.  He  introduced  into  the  schools  the 
greatest  simpUcity  in  food  and  dress ;  and  made  active  exercises, 
such  as  walks  and  journeys,  swimming,  skating  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  a  part  of  regular  education,  in  order  that  the  body  mighL 
be  hardened  and  invigorated,  and  prepared  to  execute  with 
energy  the  designs  of  the  cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  family  and  the  school  had  a  gloomy 
and  despotic  character.  Passive  obedience  was  the  highest 
virtue  to  be  cultivated.  The  rod  was  in  perpetual  motion,  and 
was  employed  alternately  as  a  spur  to  freedom,  a  restraint  to 
cheerfulness  and  youthful  gaiety,  and  as  a  means  of  fortifying 
moral  principle.  Basedow  and  his  followers  maintained  the 
principle  that  children  should  be  governed  by  love,  in  order  to 
develope  the  good  principles  of  their  nature ;  that  parents  and 
teachers  should  live  on  the  footing  of  friends  with  them  ;  should 
gain  their  affection  by  familiar  treatment,  by  exciting  their  em- 
ulation, by  praise  and  blame,  and  by  reasoning  on  the  evils  of 
idleness  and  immorality  ;  and  should  lead  them  to  learn  with 
eagerness  and  obey  with  zeal.  Hence  arose  brilliant  public 
examinations,  emblems  of  school  rank,  and  golden  nails,  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  youth  on  the  public  tablets  of  morals  and 
honor. 

3.  The  early  metliod  of  instruction  served  only  to  exercise 
the  memory  of  the  youth  in  words  and  names  and  numbers,  and 
thus  to  hinder  rather  than  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  the  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  which  are  so 
necessary  in  life.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropists  were 
directed  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding.  They 
wished,  in  this  way,  to  make  youth  more  useful  in  life,  to 
free  their  minds  from  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  thus,  as 
they  hoped,  to  ennoble  the  character  and  the  will. 

With  these  views,  they  attempted  to  render  instruction 
intuitive.  The  young  had  been  accustomed,  previously,  to 
derive  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  men  simply 
from  books ;  all  their  wisdom  rested  upon  words  and  authority, 
which  were  not  based  upon  their  own  observation,  and  could 
give  them  no  distinct  conceptions.  Basedow  led  his  pupik  to 
observe  the  productions  of  nature  themselves  ;  he  carried  them 
to  the  workshops  of  the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  and  prepared 
a  collection  of  engravings  to  represent  objects  which  they  could 
not  see.  In  this  way,  instruction  was  made  more  agreeable, 
conception  more  easy,  and  study  was  rendered  a  pleasant  em- 
pbymenty  instead  of  a  disgusting  task. 
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The  principle  was  assumed  that  instruction  should  com- 
mence with  the  objects  immediately  around  us.  It  was  pre- 
viously the  custom  to  dwell  upon  past  and  distant  objects,  and  to 
neglect  the  present,  and  the  things  immediately  in  view ;  to 
learn  the  geography  and  productions  of  distant  countries,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  nations,  while  the  young  were 
left  comparatively  ignorant  of  their  native  land.  Basedow 
required  that  children  should  first  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  customs  and  events  of  their  own 
country,  by  their  walks  and  journeys  and  intercourse  with  men, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  standard  of  comparison  before 
they  attempted  to  extend  their  knowledge. 

Mechanical  calculation  was  banished,  as  injurious  to  the 
mind  and  of  little  value.  Children  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  of  their  operations,  and  mental  calculation  was  intro- 
duced both  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  for  practical 
life. 

As  thoughts  and  conceptions  and  feelings  are  expressed  by 
words,  and  associated  with  them,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
their  meaning,  and  an  incorrect  use  of  them  are  injurious  to  the 
mind  itself,  as  well  as  productive  of  serious  evils  in  life.  On  this 
ground,  great  attention  was  paid  to  instruction  in  language,  and 
in  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

In  order  to  render  public  worship  more  solemn,  to  banish 
discordant  music  from  the  churches,  to  cultivate  a  neglected 
faculty  which  aids  in  developing  the  moral  feelings,  vocal  music, 
and  especially  choral  music  was  introduced  into  school  life,  and 
contributed  not  a  litde  to  render  it  more  cheerful. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  was  considered  the 
great  object  of  instruction,  it  was  made  a  principle  that  the 
children  should  learn  nothing  which  they  could  not  fully  un- 
derstand. Special  lessons  were  therefore  devoted  to  exercises 
of  reflection  and  comprehension,  in  which  objects  and  words 
and  questions  were  made  the  subject  of  instruction  iri  the  So- 
cratic  method,  and  books  were  published  intended  to  reduce  this 
part  of  education  to  systematic  order. 

In  order  to  render  children  efficient  and  useful  members 
of  society,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  teach  them  (as  had 
been  the  custom  previously)  merely  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
Basedow  required  that  they  should  receive  a  connected  course 
of  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
body  and  mind  ;  in  History,  Geography,  and  other  topics  of  a 
practical  nature  ;  and  he  assigned  this  substantial  reason,  that 
we  can  act  upon  material  objects  and  upon  men,  in  the  business 
of  this  world,  with  success,  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  ac* 
quainted  with  both. 
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In  order  to  exclude  all  mechanical  instruction  and  to 
rouse  tire  minds  of  the  young  to  activity,  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
clude, as  much  as  possible,  the  didactic  form,  in  which  the 
teacher  or  the  text-book  merely  addresses  his  instructions  to  the 
pupils,  who  receive  it  passively ;  and  to  substitute  the  Socratic 
method. 

But  while  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  merit  of  these 
distinguished  men,  impartiality  requires  us  on  the  other  hand  to 
exhibit  the  defects  in  their  efforts  —  the  falsehood,  or  half  truth 
which  is  to  be  discovered  in  some  of  their  views  and  opinions. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  feebleness  of  human  nature  to  vibrate  inces- 
santly from  one  extreme  to  another.  Our  views  are  seldom 
perfectly  just ;  our  institutions  remain  ever  imperfect.  When 
we  launch  into  the  broad  ocean,  we  seldom  fail  to  encounter 
storms ;  and  when  we  keep  near  the  shore,  we  cannot  always 
avoid  the  rocks.  For  this  reason,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  reject 
all  that  is  old,  with  a  reckless  eagerness  for  novelty  —  or  to 
refuse  all  improvement,  from  a  blind  devotion  to  precedent,  or 
antiquity.  Experience  and  prudence  teach  us  to  examine  every- 
thing independently  of  its  age,  and  not  to  destroy  until  we  can 
substitute  something  which  is  demonstrably  better.  The  eflforts 
of  Basedow,  are  marked  with  the  same  imperfection  which  is 
common  to  reformers.  In  his  zeal  against  the  extreme  whose 
evils  were  so  obvious,  he  was  frequently  led  by  the  energy  of 
his  own  feelings,  and  the  spirit  of  his  age,  into  the  opposite 
extreme. 

1.  His  disgust  with  the  parrot-like  exercise  of  memory,  as 
the  chief  medium  of  instruction  in  the  old  system  of  education 
induced  him  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  without 
which  the  reason  is  left  destitute  of  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
to  act,  and  of  the  elements  which  compose  even  the  sciences. 
He  was  led  to  overrate  the  cultivation  of  the  understandings 
which  is  of  so  little  value  when  it  is  not  united  with  purity  of 
heart,   and  right  dispositions ;  and  to  an    unreasonable  use  of 
the  catechetical  mode  of  instruction  in  descriptive  and  historical 
studies,  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  applicable.     By  this  too  ex^ 
elusive  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
general  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  was  seriously 
retarded,  l^ld  children  were  trained  to  become  superficial  bab- 
blers.    They  were  prepared  to  require  that  the  invisible  world 
should  be  in  the  same  manner  subjected  to  the  judgment  of 
their  senses  or  their  limited  understandings,  and  that  the  Deity 
himself  should  become  an  object  of  investigation,  on  the  princi^ 
pies  of  human  science.     In  this  way,  men  were  formed  with 
the  extreme  but  superficial  knowledge  whidi  the  French  ency^ 
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clopedists  attempted  to  produce,  who,  in  the  fuhiess  of  their 
fancied  illumination,  refused  to  believe  everything  which  thdr 
understanding  could  not  comprehend  and  explain. 

2.  By  the  division  and  subdivision  of  ideas  to  which  the  cat- 
echetical method  of  instruction  gives  too  much  importance, 
instruction  in  religion  itself  was  reduced  to  a  mere  exercise  of 
the  understanding  upon  abstract  truths.  The  bond  of  faith 
which  unites  man  to  the  spiritual  world  was  severed.  Reli- 
gious instruction  was  regarded  as  a  mere  communication  of 
knowledge  —  as  a  simple  exercise  of  the  understanding.  It  was' 
therefore  deferred  to  the  twelfth  year ;  and  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  the  first,  and  for  the  moral  hfe  so  important  a  part 
of  religion,  was  entirely  neglected. 

3.  ilowever  correct  the  principle  is  in  itself,  that  instruction 
should  have  reference  to  practical  utility,  and  that  the  child 
should  become  acquainted  with  men  and  with  the  world,  Base- 
dow was  led  too  far  by  the  philosophical  principles  of  utility 
which  marked  his  age.  In  his  zeal  against  the  useless  cram- 
ming of  the  memory,  he  overloaded  his  pupils  with  the  know- 
ledge of  things ;  he  attached  too  little  importance  to  subjects 
purely  intellectual  and  idea.1.  He  estimated  instruction  too 
much  according  to  its  ability  for  some  particular  calling ;  he 
overlooked  the  principle  that  it  is  only  our  views  on  the  mate- 
rial world  which  serve  to  elevate  us  ;  and  that  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  even  supposing  them  fiilly  understood,  is  of 
little  value  unless  the  child  is  capable  of  applying  them  cor- 
rectly. He  forgot,  above  all,  that  man  is  destined  to  sometliing 
higher  than  to  prosper  and  to  live  long  upon  the  earth. 

4.  Although  the  opinion  that  instruction  ought  to  begin  with 
the  objects  around  us  is  correct,  as  a  general  principle,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Basedow  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 
They  attempted,  even  in  their  study  of  Geography  and  Natural 
History,  to  make  their  pupils  acquainted  with  all  individual 
objects  before  they  gave  them  a  ^general  view  which  embraces 
the  whole ;  and  supposed  that  they  should  give  them,  in  this  way, 
correct  ideas  of  the  earth  and  its  productions.  They  overlooked 
the  &ct  that  the  same  method  which  is  useful  in  subjects  which 
involve  reasoning,  is  not  equally  applicable  to  those  of  an  his- 
torical character ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  gain 
correct  ideas  of  a  very  complicated  subject,  should  not  dwell 
successively  on  the  individual  portions,  but  should  first  look  at  it 
as  a  whole,  and  then  examine  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole. 

5.  Another  more  serious  mistake  was  made  by  the  Philan- 
thropic school  in  the  application  of  the  maxim  that  inftnustioo 
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should  be  rendered  easy  and  agreeable.  It  is  an  hnporttnf 
principle,  which  will  be  ever  true,  that  the  teacher  should  al^ 
ways  have  reference  to  the  individual  capacity  and  knowledge 
of  his  pupil;  should  assist  him  in  his  studies,  especially  wheo 
he  is  )roung ;  should  render  abstract  truths  as  palpable  as  maj 
be ;  should  avail  himself  as  much  as  possible  of  proper  occa- 
sions for  instruction,  and  should  require  no  more  of  him  than  he 
is  capable  of  performing ;  for  without  this,  he  cannot  preserve 
his  desire  of  learning,  or  anticipate  much  future  progress  Bat 
if  this  rule  is  carried  so  far  that  the  children  are  spared  every 
effort,  and  all  labor  is  converted  into  amusement,  (as  for  exam- 
ple when  cakes  are  made  in  the  form  of  letters  in  order  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  head  and  stomach  at  the  same  time,)  in- 
struction ceases  to  be  educative ;  that  is,  it  does  not  develope 
or  cultivate  the  vigor  of  the  mind.  The  powers  of  the  mind, 
like  those  of  the  body,  are  invigorated,  not  merely  by  nowr- 
ishment,  but  by  exercise;  by  accustoming  them  graduially  to 
greater  efforts,  like  those  of  Milo,  who  began  with  carrying  the 
calf,  and  finished  with  sustaining  the  weight  of  an  ox.  Play- 
instruction  is  not  instruction,  for  instruction  must  baTe  some- 
thing earnest.  He  who  reduces  it  to  a  game  cannot  cultivate 
that  vigor  and  perseverance,  that  habit  of  patient  labor  in  his 
pupil,  which  can  alone  lead  to  eminence,  in  science  or  in 
fife.  This  evil  was  not  prevented,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  branches  of  instruction  ;  for  this  was  also  carried 
too  far,  and  a  motley  superficial  train  of  impressions  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  of  little  comparative  value  either  to  the  mind 
or  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

6.  The  continaal  reference  to  mere  utility  also  led  to  the 
n^ect  of  accuracy  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence 
arose,  in  part  from  the  fault  of  the  Philanthropists,  and  in-  part 
contrary  to  their  intention,  a  superficiality  and  obscurity  in  books 
and  methods  of  instructions ;  and  a  greater  number  of  mani- 
kins in  education,  and  of  'children's  books,'  which  deserred 
this  name  only  because  their  authors  were  guilty  of  childish 
enors. 

7.  The  discipline  of  Basedow  also  exhibited  the  tmth  of  the 
maxim,  '  In  avoiding  Charybdis  we  often  faU  upon  Scylla.' 
Friendly  and  familiar  treatment  is  doubtless  indispensable,  in 
order  to  gain  the  affection  of  children.  But  too  oAen,  this 
principle  was  perverted  to  justify  an  effeminate  softness  —  a 
cowardly  habit  of  yiekling  to  the  wishes  of  chiMren  —  a  stj^r- 
Kke  method  of  treatment — an  indulgence  of  their  appetite,  which 
can  only  produce  that  feebleness  of  character  which  opens  the 
wmj  ta  every  species  of  disorder.. 
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8.  The  strong  excitement  given  to  Emulation  produced  at 
least  as  great  injury  to  the  moral  character  as  the  previous  abuse 
of  corporal  punishment.  He  who  acts  simply  with  a  view  to 
avoid  blame  or  secure  praise,  is  as  selfish  —  is  as  distant  from 
the  standard  of  Christian  morality  —  as  he  who  is  driven  by  the 
fear  of  the  rod ;  and  is  equally  Jiabic  (as  history  abundantly 
proves)  to  be  led  to  evil  conduct.  The  selfishness  and  ambi- 
tion and  pride  and  disorder  of  our  days,  are  in  part  the  result 
of  that  perverted  education,  which  seeks  to  exclude  discipline  ; 
which  maintains  that  children  are  naturally  good,  and  that  they 
will  become  good,  of  themselves,  when  they  attain  to  years  of 
maturity. 

It  was  too  obviously  necessary  that  another  system  of  edu- 
cation should  appear,  which  without  renewing  the  errors  of  the 
old  plan,  should  give  to  the  schools  a  higher  direction,  a  more 
solid  foundation,  and  a  more  natural  course. 

Such  arc  the  statements  and  views  of  a  German  who  has 
observed  the  progress  of  education  and  has  seen  the  decline 
and  failure  of  this  attempt  at  establishing  the  temple  of  reform 
on  a  foundation  of  sand.  It  is  interesting  as  a  portion  of  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  far  more  so  as  it  exhibits  the  natural  progress  of 
the  human  mind ;  as  it  represents  so  accurately  the  stage  in 
which  many  of  the  parents  and  teachers  of  the  United  States 
now  appear  to  be — and  the  dangers  their  course  involves. 
We  beg  each  to  inquire  how  far  he  is  likely,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  draw  upon  himself  the  future  reproaches  of  those  who 
are  under  his  care,  or  of  those  who  suffer  by  their  defects. 


(For  UMAnualioT  Edacation.) 
CONFERENCE  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Br  THB   AUTHOR  •F     '  SBLF   DIRKCTIOB.'* 

Chairman.  I  have  been  requested  to  propose  for  discussion 
at  the  present  time, '  the  causes  of  the  little  influence  of  Schools 
upon  the  pupils  at  large ;  and  the  improvements  necessary  to 
their  more  general  success.'  It  is  supposed  to  be  admitted  that 
the  proper  and  natural  results  of  the  school  are  attained  only  by 
a  small  minority ;  the  great  majority  being  at  length  dismissed, 
not  without  advantage,  but  with  advantages  far  less  than  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  their  opportunity,  with  «  small  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  with  little  desire  or  capacity  to  increase  it.  — 

•  Sm  AhmIs,  VoL  YI.  341,  446,  67,  tad  Vol.  V.  638. 
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Why  is  it  so?     How  may  it  be  otherwise?    These  are   the 
questions  before  you. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  discussion,  I  will  repeat  a  remark 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  one 
of  our  laigc  cities.  The  school  was  made  up  of  the  best  ilinii- 
lies,  at  least  of  the  more  wealthy,  who  had  spared  no  expense 
in  the  preparatory  parts  of  the  education  of  ^their  children,  and 
they  were  introduced  to  the  school  in  question  at  all  ages  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  '  But,'  remarked  the  teacher, 
'  no  matter  from  what  school  they  came,  or  at  whatever  age, 
they  were  all  at  one  spot.  They  had  cyphered  about  so  far,  — 
had  just  as  much  and  no  more  knowledge  of  English  graoimar 
and  geography  —  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  so  sparse, 
that  the  schools  could  not  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  them.  — 
They  were  all  there^  exactly  there,  where  they  had  been  for  a 
year  or  years  previous,  and  where  they  would  have  been  for- 
ever, save  their  gradual  recess,  if  they  had  followed  the  same 
course  of  instruction.'  With  this  introduction  I  pause  for  the 
Association  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr  A.  I  must  remark,  then,  that  the  schools  from  which 
the  teacher  referred  to  received  his  pupils,  are  unduly  hon- 
ored by  the  word  cour$ey  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  state- 
ment. Those  pupils  must  have  had  a  circle  of  instruction  and 
not  a  course :  and  these  two  words  suggest  the  evil  (h*  the  reme- 
dy. Instruction  is  not  to  be  given  in  a  circle  —  but  in  a  course, 
I  have  known  scholars  year  after  yeeir,  go  around  the  same  cir- 
cle of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
grammar,  only  renewing  in  their  memory  what  they  had  forgot- 
ten —  and  always  forgetting  so  much  by  the  time  they  had  gone 
the  round,  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again  —  so  that  one 
perpetual  circle  was  followed,  and  not  a  course.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  the  statement  concerning  many  of  the  common  schools, 
though  I  do,  concerning  the  scholars  collected  promiscuously 
from  select  schools  of  early  instruction  in  one  of  our  great  cities 
—  a  select  school  firom  select  schools. 

The  remedy  for  such  unprogressive  instruction  must  be  first, 
to  learn  so  well  that  such  continual  revision  would  not  be  needfal, 
and  secondly,  to  prof>ose  to  the  pupls  an  advancing  course,  iU' 
which,  as  well  as  in  repetition,  would  be  found  the  needful  review. 
A  scholar  in  every  succeeding  rule  of  arithmetic  is  reviewing  the 
former ;  is  making  it  more  familiar;  in  history,  he  is  reviewing 
geography ;  and,  in  every  new  language  is  reviewing  the  gram- 
mar of  his  own. 

Mr  B.  My  friend  A  has  given  a  just  explanation  of  a  very 
common  fact  —  and  as  fisir  as  be  has  gone,  has  well  stated  the 
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remedy.  No  doubt  thorough  learning  and  an  advancing  course 
are  indispensable ;  but  the  inquiry  still  arises,  how  happens 
it  that  the  pupils  of  so  many  fair  schools  were  not  thoroughly 
taught  —  were  compelled  by  their  forgetfulness  at  each  turn  of 
the  circle  to  go  round  it  again  year  after  year  instead  of  going 
forward  in  the  course^  which  after  all  must  have  been  seen,  if  di* 
rectly  before  them  ?  In  instances  of  the  sort  referred  to,  I  have 
seemed  to  find  an  error  in  the  method  of  instruction  — i.  e.  the 
pupil  has  not  been  aided  to  discover  by  his  own  searching  the 
principles  of  the  science  —  has  not  found  out  his  own  way  from 
one  step  to  anothor.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  remembered  — 
or  rather  he  would  have  had  the  principle ;  which  would  have 
been  better  than  any  recollection  of  the  method. 

For  instance,  a  pupil  does  not  recollect  how  he  performed  an 
arithmetical  problem  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  was  shown  how 
to  do  it,  without  discovering  the  principle  by  which  it  was  done. 
He  must  of  course  go  over  it  again  and  again  —  around  and 
around  the  circle  until  he  can  remember  how  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem which  comes  in  his  well  trodden  track.  Had  he  wrought 
his  own  work  and  discovered  his  own  principles,  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  remember  how  he  did  it.  Possessing  the  princi- 
ple, lie  would  have  been  able  to  apply  it  to  the  old  questions,  and 
to  a  thousand  others. 

So  in  grammar,  the  pupil  needs  not  remember  how  he  parsed 
a  difficult  sentence.  Let  him  possess  the  principle  of  gram- 
mar  and  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  he  can  determine  on  every 
sentence,  new  as  well  as  old.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the 
Chairman  can  inform  us,  what  course  the  new  teacher  he  spoke  of 
took  —  whether  he  set  his  pupils  to  revolving  the  same  circle 
again,  or  whether  he  was  able  to  project  them  forward  in  the 
straight  and  progressive  line  of  improvement ;  and  if  so,  by  what 
means  ? 

Chairman.  The  answer  which  I  must  give,  according  to 
my  recollection,  will  seem  not  to  be  what  the  question  requires  — 
but  will,  I  trust,  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  the  new  teacher  did  set  his  pupils  to  another  revolu- 
tion of  that  little  circle  in  which  they  had  revolved  so  long  and 
so  uselessly :  and  secondly,  he  did  not  project  them  in  the  straight 
line  of  improvement. 

But  in  requiring  another  revolution  of  the  circle,  he  tried  to 
make  it  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  had  previously  been : 
so  that  when  they  had  passed  the  round,  they  possessed  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  study ;  then  as  they  forgot  the  specific  methods 
they  had  gone  over,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  forget  the 
principles  by  which  they  could  arrive  at  a  just  method  on  any 
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new  occasion  of  similar  difficulties.  ^  He  did  not  '  project'  them 
partly  because  the  principles,  acquired  as  they  proceeded,  became 
an  internal  spring  of  instruction,  so  that  they  would  go  forward 
afterwards  —  impelled  from  within  —  and  partly  because  he 
saw  little  advantage  in  an  impulse  which  must  fail  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  power  was  withdrawn.  As  to  success,  he  had 
nothing  remarkable  except  a  capacity  of  self-improvement  and 
progress  very  different  from  what  did  exist  in  their  constant 
revolutions.  How  this  was  done,  cannot  be  definitely  told,  for 
there  was  no  one  way  of  doing  it.  Whatever  stimulated  the 
pupil  to  try  his  own  powers  and  impelled  hiiQ  to  one  successfiil 
experiment  at  learning,  instead  of  being  iavght,  was  sufficient 
The  dullest  child  will  kindle  and  bum  after  such  a  trial  like  an 
Archimedes  —  and  cry  out  as  stoutly,  *  Eureka  —  eureka  —  I 
have  found  it,  —  1  have  found  it.' 

Mr  C.  I  perceive,  sir,  that  your  friend  would  recommend 
spontaneous  learning,  a  very  pretty  affair  in  the  few  cases  of 
ingenuous  and  noble  spirits  which  occur  in  almost  every  school ; 
but  of  little  avail,  I  fear,  with  the  mass  who  are  to  be  drilled 
and  driven,  and  made  to  revolve  the  circle,  be  it  ever  so  long, 
until  they  have  made  that  track  at  least  smooth  and  plain  :  after- 
wards another  may  be  taken,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
slow  advance  of  circle  added  to  circle,  1  fear,  instead  of  march- 
ing the  whole  body  in  a  straight  line. 

Mr  B,  I  shall  not  object  to  *  drilling  or  driving.'  Driving, 
i.  e.  authority,  employed  on  just  occasions,  I  have  always  found 
the  best  way,  not  of  forcing  study,  but  of  making  study  and 
good  conduct  voluntary  and  with  growing  affection  to  the  teach- 
er. I  shall  never  forget  how  I  was  tied  up  again  and  again 
for  some  truancy  in  a  dame's  school,  and  how  at  length  she 
showed  me  the  string  one  day,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  ever 
want  it  any  more— nor  the  cheerful  attention  which  I  paid  after- 
wards to  all  the  pursuits  of  the  school  —  nor  the  intense  affec* 
tion  which  1  felt  for  her  in  my  boyhood,  and  after  I  became  a 
man ;  nor  can  1  lose  the  regard  I  feel  for  her  memory. 

Drilling,  too,  has  its  place,  and  is  then  only  an  evil,  when 
its  repetitions  are  required  in  a  manner  which  prevents  the  pupil 
from  gaining  the  habits  and  power  of  drilling  himself,  and  leaves 
him  but  a  stock  after  the  driller  is  withdrawn.  If  in  beimp 
drilled,  the  pupil  is  as  passive  as  the  rock  from  which  the  figure  is 
derived,  we  make  him,  what  certainly  no  child  ever  was  who  was 
endowed  with  the  proper  human  capacities,  what  the  Hindoo 
terms  a  *  stone  genius,'  which  receives  only  what  is  forced  upon 
it  by  the  hammer.  Such  a  hole  as  you  drill  you  have,  and  nothinir 
more.  Happy  if  such  an  inhuman  course  (I  use  the  word  t^ 
human  not  very  far  away  from  its  authorised  meaning)  does  not 
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make  rather  what  they  style  the  *  leather  genius,'  which 
closes  up  after  every  perforation,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind, 
of  all  your  pains.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  never  so 
find  what  the  wisdom  of  the  East  styles  the  *■  oil  genius,'  over 
which,  like  oil  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
instruction  diffuses  itself  rapidly  and  thoroughly. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  *■  oil  genius,'  should  be  found  in 
the  mass  of  our  pupils.  All  the  infants  I  see,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  seem  to  have  it,  in  regard  to  the  all  important  mat- 
ters submitted  to  their  minds ;  no  doubt  because  nature  has 
given  them  free  scope.  All  that  is  needful  is  that  all  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  should  give  them  free  scope  —  not 
after  the  method  of  infancy,  but  after  the  method  of  governed 
and  instructed  childhood ;  should  govern  and  instruct  the  pu- 
pil, so  that  he  may  govern  and  instruct  himself. 

Mr  C  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  but  little  drilling  and 
driving,  if  our  pupils  were  left  to  themselves.  The  last 
speaker  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  natural  indolence  of  man; 
such  according  to  a  great  moralist,  that  the  learned  even, 
are  only  driven  to  mental  labor  by  a  bayonet  at  the  back. 

Mr  B.  Admitting  what  my  friend  C.  says  of  this  native 
indolence  of  man,  we  are  so  much  the  more  called  to  look  for 
an  antidote  in  nature  —  for  a  power  which  will  prove  effectual 
in  the  progress  of  education,  and  remain  eifectual  when 
man  comes  to  act  for  himself.  If  there  be  the  indolence  al- 
leged,  then  is  it  the  part  of  education  to  train  the  man  to 
overcome  it  —  as  it  certainly  is  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
and  difficulties  to  be  found  in  any  right  path.  Thus  much 
I  claim  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  natural  indo- 
lence. 

That  natural  indolence  however,  I  deny.  If  we  assert 
anything  in  the  case,  it  is  activity  and  not  indolence  — mobile 
ity,  and  not  vis  inerti®.  Such  is  it,  that  man  is  uneasy  out  of 
employment,  and  children  peculiarly  so.  Spontaneously  they 
go  forth  not  only  to  bodily  exertion,  but  to  mental.  Sponta- 
neously do  they  put  their  minds  to  study,  and  make  studies  of 
their  very  sports  —  evincing  that  we  have  to  give  scope  to 
activity  of  mind,  and  not  to  excite  it ;  that  we  may  expect  child- 
ren and  youth  to  be  as  studious  as  infants  are  diligent,  if  we 
will  give  them  equal  scope  —  if  we  deal  with  them  appropri- 
ately to  their  own  age. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  children  at  school  a  favorable 
scope,  as  infants  have,  we  must  of  course  accommodate  their 
employments  as  carefully  to  their  age  and  capacity,  as  are 
those  of  their  infancy.  I  confess  I  do  not  wonder  that  child- 
ren at  most  schools  have  no  spontaneous  diligence.    So  ill- 
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accommodated  to  their  case  are  the  ordinary  pursuits.  The 
spelhng  book,  with  its  mere  words,  its  almost  couDiless  col- 
umns of  mere  words,  and  of  long  words,  to  be  studied  and 
spelled  —  never  as  it  seems  to  me  was  a  greater  or  more  use- 
less drudgery !  Grammar  loo  —  for  children  of  eight  or  tea 
or  twelve  years  —  as  mere  and  as  useless  a  drudgery  as  les- 
sons on  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lectures  on  mechanics  to 
children  learning  to  walk  !  We  must  find  some  better  sc<^ 
for  children,  or  we  need  not  expect  spontaneous  diligence. 

Mr  E.  I  fancy  that  the  views  we  have  heard  will  ha?e 
little  effect,  if  we  try  to  apply  them.  I  have  been  hearing 
for  five  and  twenty  years  of  better  plans,  better  books,  better 
schools ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  society  re- 
mains much  as  it  was,  except  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
educated  so  solidly — is  so  self-educated  —  has  so  much 
power  of  self-motion  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr  B.  So  it  must  be  if  any  plan  is  supposed  to  be  best 
There  is  no  best  plan.  Educated,  however,  one  may  be,  if 
he  is  led  to  personal  diligence.  If  he  climbs  up  the  steeps  <j( 
himself,  he  becomes  well  educated — whatever  may  have 
been  the  plan  of  his  teachers.  We  have  many,  very  many. 
so  educated,  with  different  opportunities,  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago ;  and  we  shall  have  more  whether  we  take  pains  at  ioi- 
provement  or  not.  Native  activity,  and  those  aids  of  Prov- 
idence which  will  subserve  every  diligent  and  faithful 
student,  will  ensure  many  well  educated  persons.  But  cer- 
tainly we  may  extend  that  number  in  proportion  as  we  gifte 
scope  to  native  activity  and  the  aids  of  Providence —^  as  we 
do  always  where  we  teach  just  principles,  or  give  such  prin- 
ciples circulation  in  society.  Schools  certainly  have  great 
power  of  multiplying  self -taught  men.  Men  may  become 
self-taught  without  them,  but  better  and  more  numerously 
with  them.  Schools  may  give,  and  should  give  the  appren- 
ticeship of  self-education. 

Mr  F,  We  could  do  much  if  parents  would  do  their  part 
But  I  have  little  hope  of  success  so  long  as  parents  are  so 
remiss. 

Mr  B,  The  more  parents  proceed  on  just  principles,  the 
better.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  ours  is  the  teachers' 
department;  and  that  our  greatest  influence,  even  with  jttr 
rents,  will  be  in  minding  our  own  business. 

Mr  L.  For  my  part,  J  succeed  quite  to  my  mind  with 
some  of  my  scholars ;  spontaneous  learners  they  are  ;  less 
taught  than  others,  they  learn  more.  At  school  they  scarcely 
need  the  school ;  though  they  certainly  value  the  school  far 
more  than  the  rest.  If  all  were  like  these,  teaching  would 
be  a  delightful  business.    But  five  sixths  of  my  school  I  am 
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«orry  to  say,  are  very  different  from  these.  I  succeeded  fairly 
in  securing  obedience  and  quiet :  and  even  diligence  in  study. 
The  most  of  them  are  willing  to  be  shown,  and  to  try  to  do  as  they 
are  shown,  and  they  accomplish  their  tasks  so  fairly  that  I  some- 
times think  we  are  doing  well.  But  [  find  no  inward  momen- 
tum, —  and  hitherto  1  am  disappointed  in  my  attempt  to  give 
it.  In  truth  I  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  my  school  as  the 
mainspring  to  a  watch,  and  to  all  human  appearance,  if  they 
were  to  leave  school  today,  they  would  never  *  tick  again.' 
The  '  oil  genius,'  which  we  heard  of  just  now  seems  to  me 
quite  uncommon.  I  can  recommend  principles  and  methods, 
but  I  do  not  find  minds  over  which  they  diffuse  themselves 
rapidly  and  thoroughly.  '  Stone  genius,'  which  retains  forever 
the  moulds  of  the  hammer  is  more  plenty ;  but  the  most  abun* 
dant  of  all  seems  to  me  to  be  the  '  leather  genius,'  which  im- 
mediately closes  up  the  orifice  which  our  pains  may  have  made. 

Mr  B,  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  L.  should  be  made  so  de- 
sponding by  some  failures  amidst  his  well  known  success ;  and 
especially  that  he  should  have  almost  libelled  Providence.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Creator 
has  (ailed  of  forming  a  complete  man  ;  and  that  men  at  large 
have  not  the  proper  attributes  of  men.  All  men  —  all  chil- 
dren —  with  only  few  exceptions,  must  be  supposed  as  truly 
capable  of  self-improvement  as  animals  are  of  the  exercise  of 
their  own  proper  instincts,  or  plants  of  their  own  growth. 

Mr  L,  I  like  tliat  doctrine,  and  will  still  try  as  I  have  tried 
with  too  Utile  success,  to  prove  it  true.  I  will  thank  my  friend 
B.  to  go  on,  and  tell  us,  not  how  we  shall  be  sure  of  accom- 
plishing the  proof  —  but  how  we  may  best  attempt  to  make  our 
pupils  at  large  capable  of  self-advancement? 

Mr  B,  The  principles  on  which  we  must  proceed  have  been 
brought  forward  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  in  the  discussion. 
I  will  answer  therefore  now  only  by  saying,  that  we  must  not  be 
discouraged  amidst  unsuccessful  attempts.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  if  we  cannot  make  tliose  immediately  walk  alone  who 
have  always  been  in  leading  strings.  Rather  must  we  proceed 
in  hope  that  what  is  native  to  man,  and  is  ever  aided  by  Provi- 
dence will  not  baffle  our  efforts.  If  we  do  but  give  birth  to  the 
power  of  self-improvement,  we  may  rejcrice  in  the  faintest  infancy 
as  the  earnest  of  future  growth  and  life.  Or  if  we  see  no 
issues  from  our  labor,  we  may  hope,  as  often  occurs,  that  the 
seed  which  seemed  to  be  dead,  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit, 
after  we  have  lost  our  opportunity  of  aiding  it.  Good  principles 
and  just  efforts,  are  committed  to  the  aids  of  Providence,  to 
bring  them  forth  when  the  hand  that  scattered  them  is  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  or  has  rested  forever  from  its  hbon, 
4S 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

On  the  first  daj  of  the  recent  Session  of  the  American  Iq- 
stitute  of  Instruction,  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  ^  Necesaitf 
and  Means  of  Physical  Education.' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  a  teacher 
of  an  elementary  school  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  He  observed 
that  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  lately  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friends  and  early  acquaintances,  and  was  struck  with  the  change 
which  he  everywhere  observed.  Those  with  whom  he  had 
passed  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  and  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  yet  blooming  with  health,  were  almost  universally 
complaining  of  some  illness.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
a  rheumatic  limb,  a  nervous  head-ache,  a  disordered  stomach,  or 
a  chronic  liver  affection.  The  children,  almost  everywhere, 
seemed  diseased  in  some  way  or  other.  Can  it  be,  he  said  to 
himself,  that  every  body  is  sick  ? 

Having  recently  paid  a  little  attention  to  Physiology,  he  im- 
mediately set  himself  about  inquiring  into  tb^  cause  of  this 
strange  state  of  tilings,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  it  io 
the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  habits  everywhere  the  result  of 
neglected  physical  education.  In  nothing  did  he  find  greater 
practical  error  than  in  diet.  Eating  to  excess  of  highly 
stimulating  food,  as  well  as  an  excess  of  stimulating  drink  —  ci- 
der, coffee,  or  tea,  —  he  found  almost  universal.  Whatever 
other  errors  existed,  he  thought  these  alone  were  abundantly 
sufficient  to  produce  the  results  which  he  witnessed.  The 
whole  business  of  eating  and  drinking  seemed  as  if  contrived 
with  a  view  to  lay  up  pains  and  aches  and  disease  for  old  age. 

He  said  that  these  and  many  more  observations  had  led  him 
to  a  firm  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology, as  the  basis  of  correct  physical  education.  This  know- 
ledge he  deemed  most  indispensable  to  mothers  and  teachers. 
For  his  own  part  he  could  not  conscientiously  again  enter  his 
school  (it  was  then  vacation)  without  studying  Physiology.  He 
wished  every  teacher  present  could  be  induced  to  make  a  similar 
resolution ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  present  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  not  be  permitted  to  close  without  a  public  expression 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  every  teacher. 

Mr  Alcott  said  it   had  sometimes  been  supposed  that  physiol- 
ogy was  beyond  the  capacity  of  youne  children.     He  could  not 
forbear  stating  a  few  facts,  the '  results  of  his  own  experience 
which  would  9eem  to  speak  a  different  language. 
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For  one  or  two  recent  terms,  physiology  had  been  taught  in 
his  school ;  and  though  the  pupils  were  many  of  them  under  ten 
years  he  had  unequivocal  evidence  from  time  to  time,  that  it  was 
in  a  measure  understood.  With  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the 
stomach,  they  were  in  particular,  well  apprised.  lie  hadknown 
a  boy  come  to  school,  and  say  ;  '  I  did  not  eat  so  much  dinner 
today  as  usual.'  '  Why  ?'  '  Because  I  knew  I  could  not  study 
so  well.  Father  and  mother  ate  a  great  deal.  Father  some- 
times lies  down  after  dinner ;  and  he  whips  harder  after  dinner 
than  at  any  other  time.'     The  boy  well  knew  the  reason  why. 

Now,  said  Mr  A.,  I  am  very  far  from  encouraging  little  child- 
ren to  act  as  spies  upon  their  parents,  or  even  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  home  ;  but  when  such  things  as  these  '  come 
up  'as  occasionally  they  do,  I  cannot  help  noticing  them. 

'  Father  uses  tobacco,'  I  also  sometimes  hear  them  say,  &c. 
1  might  relate  many  facts,  which  go  to  show,  most  conclusively, 
that  even  little  children  are  not  only  interested  in  this  study,  but 
fully  capable  of  understanding  it.  Nor  are  preparations^,  skele- 
tons, or  exhibitions  of  parts  of  bodies  indispensable  in  this  study. 
Much  may  be  done  either  with  or  without  them.  My  friend, 
Dr  A.,  by  his  familiar  lectures  to  my  pupils,  and  with  scarce- 
ly anything  to  illustrate  his  subjects,  has  created  an  interest  and 
left  an  impression  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced. 

Dr  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  observed  that,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  sustain  Mr  A.  in  his  assertions  in  regard  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  interesting  and  instructing  very  young  children  in  Physi- 
ology. In  addition  to  what  he  had  done  in  the  school  of  Mr  A. 
he  had  given  lectures  once  a  week  for  several  months  to  a  school 
of  thirty  or  forty  children,  in  Dorchester  ;  and  though  it  was  a 
primary  school,  and  the  children  of  course  usually  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  they  were  very  much  benefitted 
by  his  instructions.  He  concurred  entirely  with  Mr  A.  in  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  recommending  it  to  all  teachers  and 
parents,  to  acquaint  themselves  ns  speedily  as  possible  with  the 
first  principles  of  Physiology,  with  a  view  to  the  better  physical 
management  of  their  children  ;  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  but  in  exercise  and  everything  else. 

Should  the  question  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  subject,  *  What  has  a  common  school  teacher  to 
do  with  physical  education,'  his  reply  was.  Much — very  much. 
He  would  mention  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  teacher  has 
something  to  do  with  physical  education. 

The  hour  of  school  recess  arrives  ;  and  how  common  is  it  for 
pupils,  male  and  female,  to  be  turned  at  once  into  the  streets  for 
thehr  amusements !    This  evil  were  tolerable  in  summer  if  there 
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were  either  shade  trees  or  shelter  from  the  burning  sun.  But  a 
shade-tree,  you  know,  is  not  so  common  a  thing  as  it  should  be 
around  a  New  England  school-house.  So  that  the  pupils  are 
compelled  to  take  their  necessary  exercises  in  the  hot  sun.  Pre- 
sently, however,  just  as  they  are  foaming  with  heat  like  a  steam 
boiler,  the  loud  rap  reminds  them  that  the  recess  is  over.  Water 
is  the  next  thing ;  and  if  they  can  come  at,  they  will  pour 
into  their  heated  bodies  suddenly  large  quantities  of  cold  water. 
Now  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  this  subject 
knows  how  dangerous  a  practice  this  is.  What  if  they  do  not 
die  martyrs  to  error  in  the  course  of  twentyfour  hours,  as  I 
suppose  Mr  Livingston,  of  New  York,  recendy  did?  They 
are  injured,  unavoidably  so;  and  the  injury,  however  small  it 
may  be,  consists  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  disease  —  bowel 
complaint,  fever,  consumption,  or  rheumatism.  Or  if  there 
were  doubts  of  the  certainty  of  injury,  this  must  at  least  be  con- 
ceded, —  and  every  medical  man  present  will  sustain  me  in  the 
position — that  no  person,  greatly  heated  with  exercise,  can 
drink  large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  with  impunity.  There 
is  at  best,  a  risk  in  so  doing.  No  teacher  who  permits  it  in  his 
pupil  can  know,  with  certainty,  that  it  may  not  sow  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  his  physical  frame.  Yet  how  seldom  is  anything 
done  to  prevent  pupils  from  thus  endangering  their  health  and 
happiness !  And  why  ?  Because  teachers  neither  think  nor 
know  of  any  unhappy  consequences.  Let  them  understand 
Physiok)gyr  and  if  they  have  consciences,  they  cannot  fail  to 
change  their  course. 

But  once  more.  Not  only  are  children  permitted  to  drink 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  when  heated  to  excess,  but  they 
are  often  allowed  to  come  in,  and  take  their  seals  at  a  window^ 
raise  the  window,  and  sit  in  the  current  of  air  to  cool  themselves* 
This  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  the  former  error,  and  like  it, 
demands  great  care  on  the  part  of  teachers.  These  are  apt  to 
be  regarded  as,  at  most,  small  matters ;  but  the  merest  tyro  in 
Physiology  knows  that  it  is  not  so  ;  that  their  consequences  may 
be  and  often  are  serious,  and  productive  of  great  and  lasting 
suffering. 

llev.  O.  A.  Brownson,  made  some  \'ery  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  having  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
was  indispensable  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Mr  B.  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr  Mussey,  of  Cambridgeport. 
Mr  M.  said  he  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  people  utterly 
averse  to  paying  any  regard  to  physical  education,  —  deeming 
the  whole  a  matter  of  hap-hazard.     He  was  greatly  rejoiocS 
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however,  to  find  the  number  of  those  who  were  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  rapidly  increasing.  Mr  M.  alluded  to 
the  difficulty  of  looking  at  moral  subjects  while  in  a  diseased 
state 

Dr  Alcott  made  some  remarks  on  the  mischief  which  is  done 
in  the  way  of  reproving  and  correcting  children  when  the  fault 
is  not  theirs,  but  the  teacher's.  He  doubted  not  that  hundreds 
of  human  souls  had  been  led  to  destruction  by  this  practice.  It 
is,  he  observed,  a  maxim  with  Salzman,  a  distinguished  German 
educator,  that  if  things  go  wrong  in  school,  the  teacher  should 
look  within  himself  for  the  cause,  and  there,  in  very  many  cases 
he  will  find  it.  And  the  experience  of  every  observing  teacher 
will  confirm  its  truth. 

But  nothing  is  more  common  among  our  country  school  mas* 
ters  than  the  violation  of  some  of  the  organic  laws,  and  a  conse* 
quent  change  in  their  own  temper  and  feeUng.  How  many  a 
teacher  have  I  known  who  after  being  ^  out  all  night'  as  the 

Ehrase  is,  has  come  into  school  the  next  morning  tu  spend  half 
is  time  in  frowning,  scolding  and  punishing  for  faults  wi  th  which 
under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  borne!  His  nervous  sys- 
tem and  perhaps  his  stomach,  is  disturbed  or  irritated,  and  he  fan- 
cies he  never  knew  his  pupils  half  so  bad  before.  Whereas  it  is  not 
the  pupils  that  have  changed  but  himself,  and  it  is  himself  that 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Now  his  pupils  are  not  idiots,  they  usually 
discover  his  inconsistency,  even  if  they  do  not  always  know  the 
cause,  and  their  minds  are  soured,  or  otherwise  injured ;  cor- 
rection docs  them  at  best  no  good,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
does  much  harm.* 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  pupils  are  never  in 
the  wrong.  Far  from  that.  They  are  often  in  fault.  I  know 
how  it  is,  for  /  have  been  there.  But  after  all,  they  are  not  so 
often  in  fault  as  many  teachers  who  neither  observe  nor  teach 
the  laws  of  the  human  body  are  wont  to  pretend.  And  I  say 
again,  that  in  four  cases  in  five,  teachers  punish  for  what  are 
their  own  faults.  Is  is  the  result  of  their  own  disobedience  of 
the  organic  laws.  I  call  on  teachers  to  study  these  laws,  and 
not  only  teach  them  to  their  pupils,  but  observe  them. 

Rev.  Mr  Kimball,  a  teacher  from  Needham,  next  presented 

*  I  have  known  a  teacher,  who  in  a  fit  of  petulance — induced  perhaM 
by  some  dietetic  error  —  sent  for  a  handle  of  faj^ots,  about  as  lar^  as  a  bundle 
of  vrhent,  and  after  roanting  them  well  in  the  aahes,  declared  positively,  that  he 
waa  goin»  tti  whip  the  whole  school.  Parents  err  too,  as  well  as  teaehera.  One 
father,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  missing  a  mechanical  instrument,  and 
suspecting  one  of  the  children  had  removed  it,  declared  in  a  fit  of  rage,  that  if 
the  iiMtraoMiit  waa  not  forthwith  found  be  would  flog  the  wliole  familj. 

4«» 
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8ome  facts  with  regard  to  former  classear  in  ecAlege,  which  wiere 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  more  attention  to  exercise 
during  the  process  of  school  education.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr  Greenleaf  of  Bradford. 

Mr  G.  wi^ed  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  capable 
of  doing  it  would  state  what  kind  of  exerciser  were  best  for 
pupils.     He  believed  that  three  fourths  of  those  usually  resorted 
to  did  more  harm  than  good.     One  young  man  under  his  care, 
who  had    hitherto  neglected  all  exercise  became  suddenly  o( 
opinion  that  he  was  sutfering  for  want  of  it.     So  to  exercise  be 
went ;  but  it  was  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  fit  for  noth- 
ing for  fuur  months  afterward.     Some  make  it  a  practice  to  use 
exercise  enough  on  Saturday  afternoon  to   last  a  whole  week. 
Mr  G.  was  opposed  to  this.     He  thouglu  teachers  should  be  so 
enlightened  on  this  subject  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  times 
and  quantity  of  exercise.     One  pupil  in  his  fiunily  used  regular 
exercise  only  two  hours  a  day;  and  yet  he  succeeded  very  well 
in  his  studies.     He  wished  rules  could  be  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  was  opposed  to  manual  labor    exercises^    because 
they  did  not  affect  all  pupils ;  some  of  them  regarding  themselves 
as. above  labor,  (Slc.     Besides  they  do  not,  in  such  cases,  engage 
in  it  from  proper  motives. 

Mr  A.  B  Alcott  rose  again,  and  made  some  farther  remarks 
on  the  practicability  of  teaching  Physiology  to  very  young 
pupils.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  who  insisted  at  considerable 
length,  on  the  indis{)ensable  importance  of  this  subject  to  all 
teachers  and  parents,  and  hcped  the  Institute  would  not  fail  to 
offer  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  particular  importance  to 
teachers  of  common  schools.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  present 
his  remarks  entire,  and  at  full  length. 

Dr  Alcott  observed  that  Mr  Greenleaf  had  nsked  for  rules  in 
regard  to  the  best  kinds  of  physical  exercise.  It  was  very  diffi' 
cult  to  give  rules  on  this  subject  which  should  be  applicable  to 
all  pupils.  To  be  nice  in  the  matter,  each  different  p  jpil  would 
require  a  different  kind,  or  at  least  a  different  quantity  of  exercise, 
according  to  his  age,  health,  habits,  and  moral  constitution. 
Many  rules  might  be  given  which  would  be  applicable  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  though  the  best  way  was  for  every  teacher  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Physiology,  and  then  he  could 
make  his  own  rules,  and  adapt  them  to  the  existing^circumstancses. 
He  would,  however,  lay  down  one  rule  which  was  Bipplicable  to 
all  places,  cases,  and  circumstances. 

Exercise,  to  be  most  useful  to  pupils,  should  be  such  as  will 
call  off  the  mind  from  its  common  pumiits  or  studies.      It 
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not  sufficient  to  exercise  the  muscles;  the  mind  too  must  be 
exercised,  and  even  amused.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  saw  wood,  or  to  walk  to  a  certain  corner  or  a  certain 
post,  every  day.  He  believed  that  even  this  was  of  some  service. 
But  it  was  of  little  avail,  compared  with  something  which  would 
at  the  same  time  interest  and  excite  the  mind.  The  pupil  should 
bury,  as  it  were,  all  his  usual  employments,  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  exercise.  Perhaps  a  few  pupils  could  thus 
withdraw  the  mind  from  their  usual  pursuits  in  mere  walking,  or 
sawing  wood,  especially  with  cheerful  company.  But  many 
more  could  not,  and  would  not  therefore  be  essentially  benefitted. 
A  much  greater  number  find  the  appropriate  relief  in  agricultu- 
ral or  horticultural  labor  ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom,  on  the 
above  principle,  these  exercises  are  but  poorly  adapted.  On  this 
account  he  could  not  help  concurring,  in  part  at  least,  with  Mr 
Greenieaf,  in  his  expression  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
manual  labor  schools  as  they  are  at  present  usually  conducted. 
Perhaps  they  enable  the  pupils  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
physical  laws  than  any  other  schools  we  have  ;  but  even  these  do 
not  subserve  the  purposes  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Hall,  Alcott,  and  Greenieaf,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Physiology  and  report  thereon.  On  the  next  day, 
they  brought  forward  an  interesting  resolution,  which,  after 
another  most  animated  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  was 
adopted.  The  reader  will  find  this  resolution  in  our  number  for 
September. 


(  Par  the  A  n  nali  of  Ed  ucation . ) 
UNIFORMITY    OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Mr  Editor  —  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  some  individuals 
are  anxious  to  introduce  a  uniform  set  of  School  Books  into  all 
our  schools,  at  least,  those  of  a  single  state  ;  and  that  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  likely  still  to  be  made  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  to  bring  about  the  plan.  I  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  measure  actually  sanctioned,  in  small 
portions  of  our  great  community,  by  a  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is,  for  the  time,  to  direct  in  the  matter  of  school  books. 
I  have  even  heard  of  one  Convention  of  Common  School 
Teachers  in  which  this  measure  was   popular. 

I  allude,  sir,  to  the  Convention  held  in  September  last,  in  Al- 
bany, of   which  Mr  J.  Orville  Ta^or  was  President.    That 
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some  facts  with  regard  to  former  classes  m  college,  which  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  more  attention  to  exercise 
during  the  process  of  school  education.  Ue  was  followed  by 
Mr  Greenleaf  of  Bradford. 

Mr  G.  wi^ed  that  some  of  the  gendemen  who  were  capable 
of  doing  it  would  state  what  kind  of  exercises  were  best  for 
pupils.     He  believed  that  three  fourths  of  those  usually  resorted 
to  did  more  harm  than  good.     One  young  man  under  his  care^ 
who  had   hitherto  neglected  all  exercise  became  suddenly  of 
opinion  that  he  was  sutfering  for  want  of  it.     So  to  exercise  he 
went ;  but  it  was  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  fit  for  noth- 
ing for  four  nKXiths  afterward.     Some  make  it  a  practice  to  use 
exercise  enough  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  last  a  whole  week* 
Mr  G.  was  opposed  to  this.     He  thouglu  teachers  should  be  so 
enlightened  on  this  subject  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  timea 
and  quantity  of  exercise.     One  pupil  in  his  family  used  regular 
exercise  only  two  hours  a  day ;  and  yet  he  succeeded  very  well 
in  his  studies.     He  wished  rules  could  be  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  was  opposed  to  manual  labor   exercises,    because 
they  did  not  affect  all  pupils ;  some  of  them  regarding  themselves 
as. above  labor,  (Slc.     Besides  they  do  not,  in  such  cases,  engage 
ki  it  from  proper  motives. 

Mr  A.  B  Alcott  rose  again,  and  made  some  farther  remaika 
on  the  practicability  of  teaching  Physiology  lo  very  young 
pupils.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover,  who  insisted  at  consideraUe 
length,  on  the  indispensable  importance  of  this  subject  to  all 
teachers  and  parents,  and  hcped  the  Institute  would  not  fail  to 
offer  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  particular  importance  to 
teachers  of  common  schools.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  present 
his  remarks  entire,  and  at  full  length. 

Dr  Alcott  observed  that  Mr  Greenleaf  had  nsked  ferrules  in 
regard  to  the  best  kinds  of  physical  exercise.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  rules  on  this  subject  which  should  be  applicidile  to 
all  pupils.  To  be  nice  in  the  matter,  each  different  p  jpil  would 
require  a  different  kind,  or  at  least  a  different  quantity  of  exercise, 
according  to  his  age,  health,  habits,  and  moral  constitution. 
Many  rules  might  be  given  wMch  would  be  applicable  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  though  the  best  way  was  for  every  teacher  to 
make  him^lf  acquainted  with  Physiology,  and  then  he  could 
make  his  own  rules,  and  adapt  them  to  the  existing  circumstances. 
He  would,  however,  lay  down  one  rule  which  was  applicable  to 
all  places,  cases,  and  circumstances. 

Exercise,  to  be  niost  useful  to  pupils,  should  be  such  as  wiD 
call  oflf  the  mind  from  its  common  punuits  or  studw.    It 
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not  sufficient  to  exercise  the  muscles;  the  mind  too  must  be 
exercised,  and  even  amused.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  saw  wood,  or  to  walk  to  a  certain  corner  or  a  certain 
post,  every  day.  He  believed  that  even  this  was  of  some  service. 
But  it  was  of  little  avail,  compared  with  something  which  would 
at  the  same  time  interest  and  excite  the  mind.  The  pupil  should 
bury,  as  it  were,  all  his  usual  employments,  in  order  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  exercise.  Perhaps  a  few  pupils  could  thus 
withdraw  the  mind  from  their  usual  pursuits  in  mere  walking,  or 
sawing  wood,  especially  with  cheerful  company.  But  many 
more  could  not,  and  would  not  therefore  be  essentially  benefitted. 
A  much  greater  number  find  the  appropriate  relief  in  agricultu- 
ral or  horticultural  labor  ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom,  on  the 
above  principle,  these  exercises  are  but  poorly  adapted.  On  this 
account  he  could  not  help  concurring,  in  part  at  least,  with  Mr 
Greenleaf,  in  his  expression  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
manual  labor  schools  as  they  are  at  present  usually  conducted. 
Perhaps  they  enable  the  pupils  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
physical  laws  than  any  other  schools  we  have  ;  but  even  these  do 
not  subserve  the  purposes  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Hall,  Alcott,  and  Greenleaf,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Physiology  and  report  thereon.  On  the  next  day, 
they  brought  forward  an  interesting  resolution,  which,  after 
another  most  animated  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  was 
adopted.  The  reader  will  find  this  resolution  in  our  number  for 
September. 


(For  the  A nnalf  of  Education.) 
UNIFORMITY    OF  SCIJOOL  BOOKS. 

Mr  Editor — You  are  doubtless  aware  that  some  individuals 
are  anxious  to  introduce  a  uniform  set  of  School  Books  into  all 
our  schools,  at  least,  those  of  a  single  state  ;  and  that  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  likely  still  to  be  made  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  to  bring  about  the  plan.  I  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  measure  actually  sanctioned,  in  small 
portions  of  our  great  community,  by  a  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is,  for  the  time,  to  direct  in  the  matter  of  school  books. 
I  have  even  heard  of  one  Convention  of  Common  School 
Teachers  in  which  this  measure  was  popular. 

I  allude,  sir,  to  the  Convention  held  in  September  last,  in  Al- 
bany, of  which  Mr  J.  Orville  Ta^or  was  President.    That 
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Convention,  among  other  acts,  as  I  learn  from  the  ComiiKHi 
School  Assistant,  unanunously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

*  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  a  uniform  set 
of  school  books ;  and  that  they  highly  approve  of  the  "  Useful 
School  Books"  issued  by  J.  Orville  Taylor,  at  the  Common 
School  Depository/ 

They  also  adopted  —  unanimovsly  still  —  the  following 
resolution.  It  is  here  inserted  because  it  has  a  very  strong 
bearing  on  the  case  before  us. 

'  Resolved,  That  we  think  it  expedient  to  have  a  permanent 
agent  in  each  county  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  the  Common  School  Assistant,  and  the  *•  Useful 
School  Books,'  and  to  promote  the  general  objects  oS  the 
cause.' 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  is  it  not  in  vain  to  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  such  a  measure  as  this  Convention  proposed  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  the 
multiplication  of  school  books  in  this  country  —  great  evils,  too. 
But  is  this  the  way  to  meet  them  ?  I  doubt  it.  Every  one 
knows  the  evils  of  a  multiplicity  of  teachers  of  the  same 
pupils,  or  the  same  school.  But  shall  we  attempt  to  produoe 
uniformity  here  too  ?  Will  a  grave  convention  of  teachers  ever 
think  of  passing  resolutions  that  there  shall  be  entire  uniformity 
of  teachers  in  the  same  school,  and  that  having  selected  a  teach- 
er of  a  school,  he  shall  be  continued  in  it,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, as  long  as  he  lives  ?  A  nd  suppose  they  should  do  it,  would 
it  accomplish  any  good  ?  Would  not  the  measure  moreover,  be 
likely  to  fall  into  contempt.  But  is  it  in  reality,  any  more  de 
serving  of  contempt  than  efforts  to  produce  a  uniformity  of 
school  books  ? 

Do  you  ask  what  are  the  objections  to  a  uniform  set  of  school 
books?  You  have  only  to  turn  to  Vol.  II.  page  371, of  your 
own  work,  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  find  what  appear  to 
me  good  and  substantial  reasons  against  the  measure.  Be- 
sides your  own  opinion,  which  it  is  out  of  place  for  me  to  al- 
lege here,  you  have  there  quoted  the  opinion  and  arguments  of 
Mr  Flagg,  the  former  school  superintendent  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  Mr  Butler,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Mr  Bradish,  from  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  school  book,  for  each  state.  All  these 
gentlemen,  too,  are  from  the  same  state  from  which  emanated 
the  resolutions  I  have  mentioned  above. 

Mr  Flagg,  says, '  If  uniformity  is  to  be  attempted,  what  tests 
are  to  be  applied  in  order  to  separate  the  perfect  books  bottk 
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the  imperfect  ?  And  so  I  say.  The  books  principallv  used  in  our 
schools,  though  very  far  from  being  perfect,  are  of  a  character 
to  shovvr  that  the  selection  of  class  books  may  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Their  own  interest  will  guard  against  unnecessary 
changes ;  and  if  the  new  book  is  not  defective,  the  change  will 
afibrd  a  new  impulse  to  the  scholar ;  and  thus  variety,  instead 
of  being  an  evil,  would  be  productive  of  great  good.*  So  Mr 
Flagg  reasons ;  and  is  he  not  correct  ?  We  have  heard  some 
of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced  and  most  successful  teachers 
affirm  that  a  variety  of  class  books  in  the  same  school,  though 
attended  with  n)any  inconveniences,  was  on  the  whole,  a  posi- 
tive advantage.     Mr  Flagg  concludes  his  remarks  as  follows. 

<  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  superintendent 
that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  set  of  class  books  could  be  of 
no  advantage  except  to  the  favored  author  to  whom  the  monop- 
oly of  supplying  the  schools  should  be  given.  Towards  all 
other  authors  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
preparation  of  books,  as  well  as  publishers  who  have  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  particular  works,  it  would  operate  proscrip- 
tively,  and  with  manifest  injustice.  To  warrant  such  a  proceed- 
ing it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  the  schools  would  derive 
some  signal  advantage  from  the  measure.' 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  prescribing  by  law  a  set  of  books  for 
schools,  Mr  Butler  has  the  following  excellent  remarks,  and 
most  of  them  are  equally  applicable  whether  the  uniformity  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  law  or  otherwise. 

'  It  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
character  of  our  citizens ;  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would  more 
readily  submit  to  legislative  direction  in  this  matter,  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  texture  or  fashion  of  their  children's  clothes. 

'  But  admitting  the  selected  books  to  be  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, how  long  would  they  remain  so  ?  The  human  mind,  in  this 
age,  is  neither  stationary  nor  inactive  ;  much  of  the  first  talent 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
school  books  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great 
improvements  would  soon  be  made  upon  any  set  of  books  that 
might  be  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  consequence  would 
be  that  the  schools  would  lose  the  benefit  of  these  improve- 
ments, unless  the  books  established  by  law  were  either  revised 
or  abandoned ;  in  either  of  which  events,  a  great  expense  would 
be  incurred. 

'  Expenses  for  the  change  of  books,  are  undoubtedly  incident 
to  the  present  system,  and  will  ever  continue  under  any ;  but 
when  they  occur,  they  are  usually  confined  to  the  substitution  of 
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one  or  two  superior  books  for  inferior  works  of  the  like  nature ; 
they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  set  used  in  the  school.  But 
whenever  a  complete  set  of  books  shall  have  been  presented  by 
law,  the  substitution  of  a  new  edition,  or  of  entirely  new  works 
would  produce  an  immense  expense  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  it 
would  do  so,  would  probably  for  many  years  delay  its  accom- 
plishment, leaving  the  schools  exposed,  in  the  interim,  to  the 
injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  imperfect  books.  This  objec- 
tion applies,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  to  the  prescribing 
by  law,  of  even  single  books.' 

Mr  B.  then  goes  on  to  defend  the  principle  of  change  and 
variety,  as  founded  in  our  natures,  &c.  But  I  forbear  to  quote 
farther;  your  constant  readers  will  recollect  the  train  of  argu- 
ments used  by  him,  as  well  as  the  similar  course  of  reasoning 
both  by  Mr  Flagg  and  Mr  Bradish.  They  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  uniformity  would  at  best  do  more  harm  than  good, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  would  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  improvement  in  school  books. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  New  York  has  grown  wiser 
of  late,  or  that  the  voice  of  a  few  school  teachers  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  heard  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however.  I  believe  that  the  experience  and  common 
sense  of  every  judicious  teacher  will  lead  him  to  the  conclusions 
to  which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived ;  and  where  the  subject  is 
regarded  otherwise  I  fear  it  must  either  be  the  result  of  a  narrow 
sighted  ness  which  ill  becomes  teachers  of  youth,  or  a  wish  to 
monopolize  or  encourage  a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  books, 
as  Mr  Flagg  has  suggested.  But  perhaps  my  fears  are  not  well 
founded. 

But  I  have  extended  this  article  to  a  long  essay,  when  I  had 
only  intended  to  write  a  page  or  two.  If  however  it 
should  operate  as  a  caution  at  the  present  time,  to  those  whom 
it  more  immediately  concerns,  it  is  possible  the  efforts  I  have 
made  may  not  be  wholly  lost.  O.  ?• 
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DESTINATION  OF  WOMAN. 
\^Ltiterfrom  a  Father  to  his  Daughter^] 

She  is  to  occupy  the  place,  and  exert  the  influence  of  a 
mother.  I  speak  now  of  the  race.  Here,  under  divine  appoint- 
ment, she  applies  the  plastic  hand  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
existence,  at  its  starting  point  for  eternity.  None  will  deny 
that  the  children  of  every  family  take  their  character  principally 
from  the  mother  of  that  fiunily.  Through  life,  they  yield  fruit 
according  to  the  seed  sown  —  the  character  imprinted  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  parlor.  Through  eternity  they  retain  this 
character.  What  kind  of  education  can  qualiify  her  to  discharge 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  such  a  situation  ?  If  the 
physical  nature  of  that  child  is  disordered,  the  learned  and  skil- 
ful physician  is  called  in  to  prescribe.  To  administer  spiritual 
instruction  and  relief,  requires  the  learning  of  a  divine ;  and  the 
masters  in  intellectual  philosophy  alone,  are  competent  to  its  in- 
tellectual training.  Here  we  must  see  what  sort  of  education 
that  mother  needs.  She  must  know,  and  know  intimately  too, 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  the  being  she 
educates,  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  true  philos- 
ophy in  the  training  of  it. 

The  influence  of  a  mother^s  counsel  and  a  mother's  care 
might  be  referred  to,  if  additional  support  were  needed  to  aflSrm 
this  position.  The  mother's  hand  laid  upon  the  feverish  temple, 
that  kind  hand  is  forever  remembered.  That  touch  is  felt  as 
if  there  were  an  abiding  impression  made  by  it,  perhaps  through 
life.  The  moral  instruction  she  then  whispered  in  the  ear,  re- 
mains bright  and  impressive  in  memory's  store-house.  The 
look  of  love  or  gende  reproof,  of  approbation  or  censure,  exist 
like  durable  forms  in  the  mind.  The  mother  is  ever  before  the 
mind,  and  when  the  pride  of  intellect  has  transported  the  man 
in  maturity  beyond  the  influence  of  even  sound  argument  and 
rational  conviction,  he  remembers  the  lessons  of  that  mother  and 
feels  their  truth.  By  a  law  of  his  nature,  he  is  held  by  that 
mother's  influence,  and  whenever  he  feels  it,  he  becomes  docile. 
I  may  here  illustrate  my  remark  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  the  celebrated,  witty,  eccentric,  and  eminent  John  Randolph. 
Through  a  life  uncommonly  various  in  public  incident  and  hon- 
ors, he  said  to  a  friend,  '  I  should  have  been  an  infidel,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  exerted  on  me  by  my  mother,  as  she 
taught  me  to  kneel  at  her  side,  and  fold  my  little  hands,  and 
say,  **  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  <fec."  ' 

Similar  results  will  be  found,  if  we  consider  the  power  of 
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female  influence  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  friend.  She  always  exerts  a  great,  often 
a  controlling  influence. 

Look  into  families. — Who  regulates  the  terms  of  social  inter- 
course ?  Who  gives  character  to  the  conversation,  and  who 
prescribes  laws  there  ?  It  is  the  mother,  daughter,  sister,  the 
female  members  of  the  family.  The  husband,  &ther,  brother, 
the  young  men  of  every  community,  are  influenced  in  every  de- 
partment of  labor  and  of  duty  by  a  constant  reference  to  the 
opinions,  the  approbation  of  those  whom  they  may  meet  in  the 
hallowed  society  of  home.  Here  is  the  centre  of  influence. 
The  man  is  brutal,  who  can  see  unmoved  a  tear  on  the  cheeked 
an  aflectionate  wife  ;  who  can  willingly  excite  a  blush  for  a 
father  s  wrong  on  a  daughter's  face  ;  or  wound  a  sister's  cod- 
flding  feelings  ;  or  trifle  with  a  lady's  frown.  Men  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  and  act  as  they  think  will  meet  the  approbatioD 
of  female  society.  This  fact  shows  at  once  the  importance  that 
tlie  sentiments  of  female  society  should  be  such  as  to  form  a 
correct  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  her  conversation  embrace 
a  range  of  subjects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  men  ;  of  immortal 
men ;  subjects  suited  to  the  great  duties  of  life,  the  interests  of 
an  eternal  life. 

The  place  which  the  female  occupies  in  society,  and  the  in- 
fluence she  exerts,  requires  the  most  complete  moral  and  intd- 
lectual  education,  to  prepare  her  for  her  duties.  She  may  not 
only  *  leam  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,'  but  she  ought  to 
have  her  mind  and  character  formed  by  whatever  can  adorn  or 
give  strength  to  the  intellect.  And  why  should  she  not  ?  She 
has  a  whole  life  to  live  —  why  not  spend  it  rationaUy  ?  She 
must  be  always  doing  something.  The  mind  must  think.  Why 
may  she  not  as  well  be  wise  as  frivolous  ?  Why  may  she  not 
as  well  be  devoted  to  literature  as  to  fashion  ?  W  hy  may  not 
the  conversation  of  mixed  companies,  which  occupies  so  large  a 
share  of  our  time  and  attention,  be  rational,  literary,  and 
improving,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too  often  is,  vain,  unprofitable 
and  dissipating  ? 

Every  view  we  can  take  of  the  bearing  of  female  influence  on 
the  character  and  destiny  of  our  race,  enforces  the  importance 
that  female  education  should  be  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  I 
think  but  little  of  a  young  lady's  ability  to  pencil  a  rose,  or  polish 
a  wax  flower.  I  would  rather  see  you  able  to  analyze  the  flower 
itself,  plucked  in  its  season,  fragrant  with  its  native  sweets, 
glowing  with  its  native,  inimitable  colors,  and  enamel.  I  prize 
at  a  low  rate  the  graces,  which  consist  in  exact  and  measured 
genuflections,  curved  lines  or  angles*    I  would  have  you  cuiti- 
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Tate  a  sound  understanding,  and  quick  sense  of  propriety  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  society,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  your- 
selves. The  character  wiiich  will  be  thus  formed  under  the 
influence  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  will  recommend  you  to 
approbation,  when  every  design  of  art  will  fail. 

I  would  not  have  a  lady  inattentive  to  her  person ;  much  less, 
contemptuous  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  social  intercourse  ;  but  I 
give  it  to  you  as  the  deliberate  result  of  my  observations  on  soci- 
ety,-that  true  grace  of  pert^onal  manner,  so  far  as  that  is  a  sub- 
ject of  education,  depends  far  more  on  a  correct  sense  of 
propriety,  and  on  intellectual  education,  than  on  any  physical 
training  of  the  dancing  master,  or  rules  of  art.  A  ride  on  horse 
back,  or  a  botanical  ramble,  or  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
early  morning,  or  even  the  necessary  efl'ort  to  put  your  own 
room  in  order  before  you  leave  it,  furnish  a  more  uniform  and 
safer  exercise,  uniting  the  pleasant  and  projitable,  than  all  the 
physical  discipline  which  can  result  from  mere  pleasure  or  con- 
straint. I  should  rather  see  you  able  to  cook  well  a  penny  loaf 
or  lead  a  charity  enterprise,  than  to  cut  the  '  pigeon  wing,'  in 
^  measured  motion,'  or  to  dance  a  cotillon. 

A  reference  to  the  condition  of  females  in  society,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  their  education  should  be  conducted, 
is  necessary  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  I  have  directed  your 
education. 

Whatever  may  contribute  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female 
education,  and  to  promote  a  proper  female  influence,  adds  weight 
to  a  lever  of  tremendous  power,  and  lengthens  its  shaft.— 
Charleston  Observer, 


TBE  BIBLE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Amond  the  many  interesting  topics  of  discussion  during  the 
late  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  one 
on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools.  Wc  copy  in  part  from  the 
N.  E.  Spectator. 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr  Pettes,  of  Bost  m  — 
Mr  P.  thought  that  as  the  Bible  forms  a  prominent  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  Sabbath  Schools,  and  pious  families,  it  were  better  to 
dispense  with  it  as  a  common  reading  book  in  schools. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott,  of  Boston,  considered  it  very  important 
that  the  Bible  should  \ye  studied  in  schools;  but  uas  not  so 
much  in  bvor  of  using  it  as  a  mere  reading  book.    Not  a  Lttle 
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disrespect  grows  out  of  children's  becoming  too  familiar  witli 
it:  it  is  thrown  aside  witli  their  geography,  arithmetic,  &c,  — 
But  that  its  spirit  should  be  difl'used  in  a  school,  few  will  den) . 
We  should  make  the  intellect  work  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  study  irom  a  sense  of  duty. 
Some  say  that  by  introducing  the  Bible  into  schools,  we  shall  be 
teaching  sectarianism.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
children  are  brought  to  its  meaning  by  questions  which  draw  out 
their  own  ideas,  and  not  by  direct  instruction.  Such  a  course 
may  be  made  very  profitable  and  interesting,  and  the  Bible  wdl 
tio  longer  be  an  unmeaning  book  to  them. 

Mr  S.  R.  Hall,  of  Andover,  remarked,  that  if  you  wish  to 
shut  out  sectarianism,  introduce  the  Bible  —  the  whole  Bible  — 
and  let  it  be  studied.  Sectarianism  can  never  flourish  where 
the  Bible  has  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  and 
opinions. 

He  believed  that  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  understood  and 
loved,  so  will  the  cause  of  education  go  forward.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  aff  the  Bible  is  excluded,  so  will  education  be  re* 
tarded. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  great  men  in  France,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  introduced  as  a  text  book  in  schools.  The  minister 
of  instruction,  has  given  it  as  hb  opinion  that  the  foundation  of 
education  must  be  laid  in  the  Bible. 

If  the  Bible  is  neglected,  or  disregarded,  it  is  owing  to  the 
&ult  of  the  teacher.  I  am  not  afraid  that  my  pupils  will  set 
lightly  by  the  Bible,  by  becoming  too  familiar  with  it,  provided  I 
do  my  duty  in  instructing  them  as  to  the  character  o^  the  Bible. 

Mr  Wm.  H.  Brooks  thought  the  propriety  of  using  the  BiUe 
in  schools,  depended  on  the  manner  of  using  it. 

Mr  Alcott  said  that  during  the  past  year  he  had  been  much 
interested  in  Bible  lessons  in  his  school.  He  felt  under  great 
obligations  to  his  pupils  for  the  light  they  had  given  him  on  di- 
vine truth.  He  had  held  a  series  of  conversations  with  them 
once  a  week,  commencing  with  xMatthew ;  and  they  had  proceed- 
ed through  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  There  was  no  sectarian- 
ism about  it ;  each  one  gave  his  own  views  of  the  subject  select- 
.  ed  for  the  lesson.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  views  expressed 
and  the  answers  given.  It  would  surprise  those  who  have  had 
little  experience  of  this  course,  to  hear  how  readily  and  strikingly 
they  give  the  meaning  of  the  passages  presented.  1  have  some- 
times thought,  added  Mr  A.  that  we  ought  to  have  a  new  com- 
mentary of  the  Bible  compiled  from  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated answers  of  such  children.  He  thought  the  publication  of 
such  conversations  would  be  of  greet  value ;  aud  he  intended 
to  present  so.r.e  of  them  to  the  public. 
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Mr  McNair  of  New  York,  thought  that  above  all  things,  the 
teacher  should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
its  influence  should  be  diffused  through  the  school.  In  some 
schools  in  New  York,  the  New  Testament  had  been  introduced 
as  a  text  book.  Where  this  had  been  properly  done,  the  pupils 
loved  one  another  and  their  teacher,  and  they  loved  the  school. 

Mr  E.  A.  Andrews  of  Boston,  said  that  the  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  had  chiefly  come  from  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  the  Bible  itself,  as  well  out  of,  as  in  school. 
Still  these  objections  have  weight,  and  should  be  considered. 

Some  say,  that  the  common  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  pro- 
duces irreverence  for  the  sacred  volume  ;  — that  it  never  should 
be  used  as  a  reading  book  in  which  pronunciation,  &c.  are  at- 
tended to,  nor  for  exercises  in  parsing. 

Others  say  that  the  use  of  it  in  families  and  Sabbath  schools 
is  suflficient. 

Still  there  arc  strong  reasons  why  the  Bible  should  occupy  a 
place,  and  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  our  systems  of  education. 
In  our  discipline,  and  manner  of  instruction,  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  To  these  we  should  have  con- 
stant reference.  That  they  may  be  understood,  we  should  fre- 
<Kuently  read  and  talk  about  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  This  has 
no  tendency  to  produce  sectarianism.  It  is  true,  the  teacher 
may  inculcate  his  own  peculiar  sentiments  ;  but  this  does  not 
arise  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  from  the  teacher. 

In  our  colleges,  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  students  change 
their  opinions  and  imbibe  those  of  their  teachers.  Where  it 
<ioes  take  place,  it  is  not  produced  by  studying  the  scriptures, 
but  by  a  contrary  course.  There  are  more  conversions  in  our 
seminaries  to  Romanism,  than  from  one  sect  of  protestants  to 
another.  As  to  common  schools,  he  never  knew  an  instance  in 
which  the  children  had  changed  their  views,  and  adopted  those 
of  their  teacher. 

Where  the  Bible  is  not  used  in  schools,  the  teacher  and  the 
scholars  will  be  apt  to  set  lightly  by  moral  obligation.  How 
can  Christians  sustain  schools,  not  conducted  by  Christians,  but 
by  those  who  think  lightly  of  religious  and  moral  obligations? 
Teachers  should  never  be  employed  whose  conduct  presents  a 
discrepancy  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  teacher^s 
duty  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Bible  should  have  a  place  in  school  ed- 
ucation. 

Though  it  may  be  improper  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  reading 
book,  in  doing  which,  pronunciation,  pauses,  &c.  are  attend- 
ed to,  or  as  a  £>ok  for  parsing  exercises,  yet  he  would  by  no 
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means  say,  that  it  may  not  be  a  prefer  class  txxik;  partniiarif 
for  the  larger  scholars,  as  it  is  used  in  a  family. 

To  promote  sectarianism,  the  teacher  selects  here  tml 
there  a  text  suited  to  tiis  purpose.  But  these  passages  do  not 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  scriptures. 

MrG.  F.  Thayer  of  Boston,  thought  we  could  make  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools,  without  the  introduction  of  the  book  itdt 
If  used  in  school,  the  boys  will  look  out  passages,  which  «e 
should  not  venture  to  read  before  such  an  audience  as  this. 

We  are  not  sent  into  the  school  to  teach  theology.  Wbik 
we  have  experienced  clergymen,  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and 
pious  mothers,  to  communicate  religious  instruction,  he  thought 
that  teachers  go  out  of  their  province  when  they  thus  make  m 
of  the  Bible. 

In  the  family  we  can  throw  a  sacredness  around  the  Bible, 
which  can  never  be  done  in  a  school.  There  we  may  read  snj- 
thing.  In  my  family  reading.  I  never  omit  any  passages;  bati 
could  not  do  tliis  in  school,  without  doing  more  hurt  than  gooi 
The  gentleman  (Mr  Alcott)  may  take  up  the  Bible  in  a  select 
school  like  his,  but  he  could  not  do  it  in  all  schools. 

Because  I  do  not  use  the  Bible  in  my  school,  I  would  not 
have  it  inferred  that  I  do  not  communicate  religious  instnictkw. 
I  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  week,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Mr  T.  was  against  reading  the  Bible  in  schools,  but  still  moie 
against  the  introduction  of  devotional  exercises.  A  pious  friend 
of  his  was  very  conscientious  on  this  subject.  He  (Mr  T.)  was 
once  providentially  present  during  these  exercises.  He  tbeie 
saw  some  of  the  boys  engaged  in  mimicking  their  teacher ; 
others  were  tossing  a  ball  to  and  fro.  Even  in  college,  they 
are  obliged  to  station  a  watchman  to  keep  the  students  in 
order. 

He  would  have  a  commencement  made  in  the  closet  *  and 
not  have  such  exercises  introduced  into  school,  until  they  will 
be  appreciated. 

Mr  Alfred  Greenleaf  of  Salem,  once  thought  with  the 
last  speaker  ;  but  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  teaching,  has 
changed  his  mind.  He  is  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  in  school 
the  boys  are  often  asked  what  passage  they  prefer  to  have  read. 
And  in  only  one  instance  has  an  objectionable  passage  been  se- 
lected. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  he  would  relate 
one  fact.  One  of  his  assistants  was  accustomed  to  hear  the 
pupils  repeat  daily  a  verse  of  scripture  each.  The  selections 
were  voluntary,  yet  no  objectionable  verses  were  selected.  And 
what  is  of  more  importance,  when  from  want  of  time,   the 
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hearsing  of  their  veiscs,  which  occupied  five  minutes,  was 
omitted,  at  least  fifteen  m'mutes  was  lost  during  the  forenoon 
from  disorder  in  the  school. 

Mr  F.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  said  there  appeared  to  be  two 
questions  before  us  ;  —  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  class  book  in 
learning  to  read,  and  its  use  as  a  lesson  book  for  recitation. 
Whether  it  should  be  Used  at  all  in  school,  he  thought  would 
admit  of  no  question.  He  had  objections  to  its  use  as  a  read- 
ing book,  particularly  for  the  young.  The  style  is  not  that  to 
which  they  will  be  accustomed  in  their  general  reading.  He 
thought  also  that  the  association  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
with  school  criticism,  was  highly  objectionable.  They  should 
never  be  taught  to  associate  anything  unpleasant  with  this 
sacred  volume. 

He  thought  there  was  danger  in  entrusting  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Even  while  he  is  giving  di- 
rections with  regard  to  the  reading,  the  emphasis,  &c.,  he  can 
hardly  avoid  giving  his  own  interpretation. 

He  thought  the  evils   arising  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 

devotional  exercises  were  owing  to  the  want shall  1  say  of 

sincerity  ? — on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Children  are  good  phy- 
siognomists, and  easily  detect  any  aiTectation  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  He  never  apprehended  any  danger,  if  the  teacher 
was  a  true  Christian. 

Here  Mr  Thayer  interrupted ;  and  said,  if  there  ever  was  an 
instance  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  that  was  one,  of 
the  friend  to  whom  he  had  referred.     Mr  Emerson  resumed : 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  lesson  book 
in  school,  where  the  teacher  and  parents  of  the  pupil  agree  in 
sentiment.  But  such  is  not  the  case  among  us.  The  proper 
place  to  teach  religion,  he  thought  to  be  the  church.  The 
effect  of  its  introduction  into  schools,  as  they  now  are,  would  be 
to  create  contention  and  division. 

Mr  O.  A.  Brownson,  of  Boston,  said ;  The  question  before  us 
resolves  itself  into  this,  shaU  we  have  religion  introduced  into 
school  or  not  ^  No  education,  in  his  opinion,  deserves  the  name, 
which  is  not  religious  ;  that  is,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  We  may  have  teaching,  but  we  can 
never  have  education  in  sch<ioIs  until  there  is  greater  agreement 
in  the  community.  The.  trouble  is,  not  to  introduce  the  Bible, 
but  to  introduce  religion  into  schools. 

The  difficulty  lies  deeper.  We  must  educate  the  parents — 
educate  the  people,  before  we  can  educate  the  children  in 
school. 

He  woukl  have  the  scfaool-room  filled  with  agreeable 
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tions.     Make  the  school-room  and  everything  about  it  agreeable, 
and  then  you  can  endear  to  the  child  the  lessons  from  the  Bible* 

Mr  Pettes  replied  ;  We  can't  wait  for  this  etherializing  ;  we 
must  take  things  as  they  are.  What  shall  we  do  now  7  He 
thought  the  fireside,  the  S.  Schod,  and  the  diurch  the  proper 
places  to  communicate  religious  instruction. 

Mr  Browrson  would  always  ask,  what  ought  to  be  done. 
And  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.  As  schools  now  are, 
he  would  not  have  the  Bible  introduced.  Make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  you  can  then  introduce  what  you  wish.  When 
men  have  asked  and  determined  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  very 
much  disliked  to  have  them  so  timid. 

Mr  Eltpha  White,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  this  a  very 
important  subject,  involving  the  relations  of  the  child  both  as  to 
time  and  eternity.  We  have  first  the  book  of  nature.  An  im- 
proved edition  of  this  volume,  we  have,  in  the  Bible.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  our  children's  becoming  too  familiar  with  the  vol- 
ume of  nature  ?  Must  they  not  be  permitted  to  give  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  lest  they  beconie  too 
familiar  with  them,  and  thus  think  too  little  of  their  Maker? 
Must  we  not  allow  them  to  go  much  into  the  flower  garden 
or  the  fields,  lest  they  become  too  familiar  with  these  works  of 
God  ?  Why  then  should  we  fear  lest  they  may  become  too 
familiar  with  this  transcript  of  the  volume  of  nature,  the  Bible  ? 
We  have  another  volume  which  they  should  read,  the  volume  of 
providence.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  children's  becoming  too 
familiar  with  nature  and  with  providence,  why  should  we  fear  to 
have  them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible  ? 


LESSON  ON  EDUCATION  PROM  FRANCE. 
CONDITION    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Great  progress  is  made  at  present  in  the  state  of  public  in- 
struction in  France.  The  whole  number  of  primary  superior 
schoolsj  is  .350,  and  of  elementary  schools  35,692 ;  making  a  total 
of  36,042  public  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  7,909 
private  schools ;  making  the  whole  number  of  schools  of  the 
first  and  second  degree,  43,951.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
1,627,1 10  boys,  and  826,844  girls,  making  a  total  of  2,453,934 
children  at  school.  This  number,  divided  among  a  population 
of  82,000,000  will  give  aboiit  one  pupil  for   12  inhabitants  ; 
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a  namber  much  greater  than  formerly,  but  still  far  below  the 
proper  standard. 

The  expense  of  these  schools  is  estimated  at  about  $2,500,- 
000.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  instructors,  73  normal 
schools  or  seminaries  for  teachers,  have  been  founded.  In  the 
*  budget '  of  the  present  year,  240,000  francs  are  appropriated 
to  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  who  are  required 
to  visit  these  schools.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  selections  of 
elementary  books  of  instruction,  all  those  which  are  published 
are  submitted  to  the  examination  of  some  person  employed  by 
the  department  of  education ;  and  10,000  francs,  annually,  are 
paid  for  the  discharge  of  thb  duty. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  France,  there  is  already  a  complete  system 
of  measures  in  operation  to  secure  sound  and  universal  educa- 
tion to  the  people.  It  is  one  security  for  the  complete  success 
of  this  syslem,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  that  self-confidence, 
founded  on  the  previous  general  diflfusion  of  education,  which 
exists  in  so  many  of  the  tfnited  States.  Would  that  the  latter 
might  be  induced  to  take  measures  equally  effectual  to  revive 
what  is  decaying,  and  to  augment  the  number  and  elevate  the 
standarfl  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population 
and  wants  of  the  country ! 

OBSTACLES    TO    IMPROVKMENT. 

There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  instruction 
in  France,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  would  not  exist  in  our  coun- 
try. Religious  and  political  prejudices  are  set  in  array  in  many 
cases,  against  the  progress  of  instruction,  as  a  measure  of  revo- 
lutionary origin  and  tendency.  To  these  are  added  the  preju- 
dices so  common  against  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  — 
the  only  method  which  seems  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  great 
a  population,  in.  a  state  of  ignorance,  so  poorly  furnished  with 
instructors.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  objections  to  this  method, 
that  many  of  the  public  officers,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  either  prevent,  or  greatly  embarrass  the  execution  of  the 
measures  proposed.  Some  of  the  Catholic  priests  even  oppose 
it  by  influencing  the  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  com- 
munion under  their  care.  In  some  schools,  the  method  has 
been  counteracted  by  a  positive  order  from  the  local  committees 
that  the  master  should  hear  the  lessons  of  every  child  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  measures  have  to  struggle  with 
the  indifference  and  reluctance  to  expend  money  for  new  ob- 
jects, —  the  necessary  result  of  long  continued  ignorance,  which 
is  too  blind  to  peroeive  the  benefits  instruction  can  afford. 
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One  consequence  of  these  difficulties  is  the  Defect  to  pro- 
vide proper  places  and  means  of  instruction.  The  schools  are 
often  kept  in  places  entirely  unsuitable.  For  example,  one 
school  of  100  children^  in  a  village  of  more  than  l,0OO  inhabit- 
ants, is  kept  in  a  cellar  so  damp  that  every  pupil  is  obliged  to 
have  a  brick  or  a  stone  under  his  feet,  in  order  to  keep  him 
from  the  mud  and  water.  Another  school  is  kept  in  a  room 
without  a  window,  thirteen  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  w^here  the 
instructor  is  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door  to  escape  in  some  de- 
gree the  heat  and  the  smoke.  Many  districts  have  no  school 
house,  and  few  have  a  suitable  one.  The  little  progress  which 
has  been  made  on  this  subject  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  six 
years  were  allowed  for  the  provision  of  school  houses  ;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  that  the  economical  spirit  of  country  villages  will 
not  permit  any  of  them  to  anticipate  this  period. 

COMPENSATION    OF    SCHOOL    COMMITTEES. 

The  various  school  committees  are  found  to  neglect  their  duty 
exceedingly,  both  in  assembling,  and  in  examining  the  schools  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  management  of  the  schools 
often  falls  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priest,  who 
is  generally  in  opposition  to  the  neW^  system.  Recently,  the 
only  effectual  remtjdy  has  been  provided  for  this  defect,  in  ap- 
pointing local  inspectors,  sufficiently  paid ;  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  and  the  personal 
examination  of  the  schools  ;  and  who  may  thus  be  qualifitdy  as 
well  as  bound,  to  perform  this  duty.  It  is  with  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  I  find  a  respectable  writer  opposing  this  plan  as  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  the  country  at  large  on  this  subject. 
Could  he  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  committees  of 
the  most  favored  parts  of  our  own  country,  established  on  this 
same  plan  for  200  years  past,  have  become  more  and  more  n^- 
ligent  and  inefficient,  he  would  probably  rejoice  in  this  only 
efficient  method  of  superintending  pubUc  schools.  It  would  be 
expedient  to  require  the  presence  of  committees  at  the  examin- 
ations made  by  the  inspector,  in  order,  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  to  require  of  them  some  duties  of  the 
same  nature  during  the  intervals  of  his  visits.  But  to  depend 
upon  the  care  of  unpaid  committee  men  to  maintain  a  system 
of  public  schools  in  its  vigor,  is  an  error  which  I  trust  is  long 
since  abandoned  by  all  who  have  <ittended  closely  to  the  sub- 
ject in  our  own  countr}'.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  that  persons 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  should  find  the 
time  necessary  to  prepare  for,  or  to  perform  this  duty ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstanceSi  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  it. 
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IFrLUENCB   OF   VOLUNTART   ASSOCIATIONS. 

But  amidst  a  variety  of  discouragements,  there  is  much  that 
is  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in 
France.  Opposition  has,  in  many  cases^  been  completely 
silenced,  or  converted  into  admiration,  by  the  success  of  the 
new  plans.  The  desire  for  new  schools  is  awakened  and  ex- 
tended. The  Catholic  Bishops,  whose  authority  will  enable 
them  to  counteract,  to  some  extent,  the  prejudices  and  unfavor- 
able influence  of  the  inferior  clergy,  have  begun  to  favor  this 
cause ;  and  above  all,the  public  authorities  and  private  associations 
of  individuals  are  going  forward  with  that  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  that  decision  and  energy  in  action  which  must  finally,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  overcome  the  apathy  of  ignorance  and 
the  cowardice  of  malevolence.  I  ought  to  observe  as  one  indica- 
tion for  the  best  mode  of  action  among  ourselves,  that  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated,  were  brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  a 
private  association,  —  *  The  Society  for  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion.^ 

This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished philanthropists,  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction,  lis  object  is  to  excite  and  en- 
courage the  interest  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  every  way ;  to  obtain  and  circulate  information  in  regard  to 
its  condition  ;  to  establish  or  assist  in  forming  model  schools  ;  to 
examine  dnd  publish  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  to  publish 
useful  books ;  and  to  distribute  medals  and  premiums  to  teachers 
who  deserve  peculiar  approbation.  After  the  revolution  its 
character  was  approved  and  its  measures  authorized  by  an 
order  of  the  king,  and  it  now  maintains  an  active  correspondence 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction, 
either  officially,  or  from  benevolent  motives.  It  is  occupied, 
not  merely  with  the  establishments  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  with  those  which  have  thus  fiu*  been  sustained  by  pri- 
vate benevolence — Infant  schools,  —  Schools  of  Girls  (which 
by  a  strange  omission,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  bw  for 
public  instruction,)  Schools  for  needle-work  —  Normal  Schools 
for  Female  Teachers  —  Adult  Schools  — and  special  Schools  in 
Prisons,  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  This  society,  also,  en- 
deavors to  promote  those  plans  which  are  auxiliary  to  public  in- 
struction, such  as  associations  of  Teachers,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  and  mechanics,  and  village  libraries.  The 
society  are  not  merely  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  schools, 
but  to  render  the  instruction  as  complete  as  possible,  especially 
in  the  elementary  schools.    They*  endeavor  particularly  to  en- 
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courage  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  not  reqlrired 
by  law — linear-drawing,  history,  ^ography,  gymnastics,  \aod 
vocal  music.  For  the  last  seven  years,  it  has  published  a 
monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  sent  gratuitously  to 
many  who  are  engaged  in  its  objects. 

The  success  of  this  society  has  been  very  encouraging.  Its 
model  schools  have  done  much  to  overcome  prejudices  ;  it  has 
directed  and  sustained  individuals  laboring  in  the  same  cause  ; 
and  encouraged  to  new  efforts  the  indifferent  or  desponding  in- 
structors of  elementary  schools.  It  excites  and^brings  to  the 
aid  of  the  public  authorities,  the  philanthropy  of  individuals; 
and  provides  a  check  upon  the  public  functionaries,  and  an  ad- 
ditional security  for  the  execution  of  salutary  laws,  while  its 
correspondence  and  its  researches  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
valuable  information,  both  to  the  government  and  to  individuals. 
The  usefulness  of  the  society  was  recently  recognised  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  promised  to  second  their 
efforts,  and  who  ascribed  to  them  the  honor  of  having  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  late  school  law.  A  standing  memorial  of 
their  zeal  and  success  exists  in  the  extensive  apartments  above 
the  *  Halle  aux  Draps,*  (cloth  market)  at  Paris,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  the  City  Council,  they  have  established  a  complete 
series  of  schools.  It  embraces  an  Infant  School,  a  Working 
School  for  girls,  two  schools  of  Mutual  Instruction  for  boys  and 
girls,  containing  500  pupils  each,  two  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  on  this  plan,  a  course  of  vocal  music  for  each  of 
these  schools,  an  evening  school  for  adults,  and  courses  of  Ge- 
ometry and  the  elements  of  mechanical  philosophy.  When 
completed,  these  schools  will  receive  from  4000  to  5000  pupils 
daily. 

APPEAL  TO  OUR  OWN  COUNTRYMEN. 

You  will  see  from  this  account  that  France  has  had,  for  21 
years,  in  vigorous  and  successful  activity,  such  a  society  as  a  few 
of  us,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
establish  for  our  own  country.  Has  our  want  of  success  been 
owing  ta  our  want  of  zeal  or  perseverance  ?  Or  is  it,  as  we 
have  supposed,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  small  number  and  oppres- 
sive labors  of  those  who  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of 
thorough  elementary  education  to  the  ^ety  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  ?  Does  this  number 
begin  to  increase  ?  Are  there  more  who  begin  to  estimate 
justly  the  necessity  of  laboring  at  the  foundations,  as  well  as 
elevating  and  adorning  the  superstructure  of  society?  Do 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  and  rdig* 
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ious knowledge)  begin  to  perceive,  more  fully,  the  importance  of 
opening  the  gaits  of  its  temple,  and  of  providing  intelligent 
readers  and  intelligent  hearers  A  \\v>i  in^jtruction  they  attempt  to 
gi\e  ?  If  not,  let  them  beware,  lest  the  result  of  their  labors 
should  be  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Let  mc  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  urge  upon  them 
again  that  while  they  are  engaged  with  such  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  such  evident  benediction  from  the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  formation  and  support  of  societies  of  every  description  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  morals,  and  religion,  they 
should  set  apart  some  of  their  number  to  training  up  the  rising 
generation,  to  appreciate  and  sustain  these  institutions,  when 
their  founders  and  early  guardians  shall  moulder  in  the  dust. 
I-et  me  entreat  them,  while  they  are  providing  for  every  other 
form  of  human  misfortune,  while  they  are  sending  light  to  the 
distant  portions  of  the  world,  not  to  forget  the  1 ,000,000  or 
2,000,000  of  children,  who  even  in  our  favored  country  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  which  renders  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  influence ;  and  other  millions  whose  education  is 
far  from  being  such  as  it  should  be  for  the  citizens  of  a  free  and 
christian  community. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  while  France  is  iar  behind  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  public  in- 
struction, she  is  far  before  us  in  a  system  of  means  for  iU 
thorough  improvement,  and  unless  more  vigorous  efforts  are 
made  among  us,  I  fear  that  our  decline  and  her  progress  will  be 
in  equal  proportion. 


EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  I.    HOW  TO  RAISB  THE  CHARACTER  OF  TEACHERS. 

Bcmcy  July,  1836. 

Should  we  attempt  to  theorize,  in  advance,  concerning  the 
station  which  those  who  have  the  task  of  forming  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young  ought  to  occupy  in  the  conmiunity,  we 
should  anticipate  that  none  would  be  more  beloved  or  respected. 
We  should  expect  that  the  citizen  men  who  had  been  trained 
up  under  their  care  would  look  at  them  with  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration, and  would  love  them  as  their  intelkctual  fathers,  and 
that  parents  wcndd  cherish  aad  sustain  them  as  their  besi  friends, 
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their  assistants,  and  their  guides.     We  shouM  expect 

public  opinion  would  assure  them  all  that  the  IDO0I 

vants  of  the  state  could  claim  of  respect  and  comfort ;  &iid 

their  gray  Imirs  would  be  honored,  and  their  death  hmented. 

But  facts  present  a  striking  contrast  to  this  theorr.    I  bi« 

sometimes  l)cen  disposed  to  ascribe  the  low  estinnate  of  the  prr 

fession  among  us  to  our  peculiar  position,  or  circuii»taiices,fli 

habits.     But  every  observation,  every  conversation  with  the  ea- 

lightenod  and  tlie  unenlightened,  proves  that  the  aame  lieelia 

exists  among  nearly  oil  the  nations  who  claini  the  proud  nuneoi 

civilized.     All  agree  in  considering  those  who  thos  kj  the  km- 

dutions  of  public  opinion,  and  public  morals,  and  natural  cbv- 

acter,  as  on  inferior  class  of  persons.     They  are  regarded  viA 

littk;  more  respect  in  the  community  than  the  domestics  vke 

take  cure  of  the  nursery !     They  receive,  scarcely  any  where,  t 

higher  compensation  tlmn  day  laborers,  and  oAen  a  much  lovrer! 

They  ore  too  often  thrown  aside  in  their  old  age,  and  left  ii 

poverty  as  well  as  in  neglect;  ond  the  hoary  head,  instead o( 

being,  with  them,  a  crown  of  glory,  is  too  often  looked  upon  m 

the  evidence  of  incapacity,  and  the  signal  for  neglect.     Hov 

seldom  do  their  pupils  remember  them  with  gratitude,  or  it-  , 

tempt  to  make  returns  for  the  benefits  they  huve  Teceived,  or 

atonement  for  th ;  trouble  they  have  given,  or  the  pains  they 

have  inflicted  ! 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  :  what  can  be  the  origin  of  this  uni- 
versal prejudice?     It  is  a  question  — like  that  concerning  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  —  which  is  infinitely  less  important  than 
the  discovery  of  a  remedy  :  but  it  may  be  useful  in  giving  a  clue 
to  tliis  discovery.     In  reply  to  the  question  which  I  have  often 
addressed  to  persons  interested  in  education  in   Eur€>pet  it  has 
been  ol)scTve(l  thnt  tliis  might  probably  be  traced  to  those  peri- 
ods when  the  office   of    instructors  was  really  one  of  little  sig- 
nificance  in   itself — when   it  was   their   only   task    to    teach 
niechanically  the  forms  and  sounds  of  letters,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  without  introducing  one  ray  of  light  into  the 
mind  ;  or  to  imprint  on  the  nM?mory  significant  rules  or  mysteri- 
ous processes,  which  neitlier  indicated  nor  excited  mental  activity 
or   intelligence.     The  severe,  thu  tyrannical  discipline  which 
accompanied  these  instructions,  the  constant  attempt  to  impress 
these  mechanical  tasks  by  physical  violence,  converted  indifler- 
ence  into  disgust  and  often  hatred  ;  and  the  teacher  came  only 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sheriff  and  the  executioner  of  the  young, 
instead  of  their  best  friend  —  their  guardian  angel.      Asa  natu- 
ral consequence  of  their  inferior  task,  it  was  assumed  by  persons 
of  inferior  qualifications,  for  whom  no  peculiar  respect  c.>uld  be 
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claimed,  Bnd  who  could  not  justly  claim  any  higher  consideration 
or  reward  than  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged.  £ven  after  tiie  extent  of  their  instruction  waB 
increased,  the  mechanical  methods,  so  stupifying,  so  painful  to 
the  minds  of  the  young,  rendered  all  their  communications  still 
disagreed[)le,  and  obliged  them  still  to  enforce  wrong  plans  by 
wrong  discipline ;  and  discouraged  and  disgusted  most  persons 
of  intelligence  with  the  task,  in  this  way,  the  prejudices  which 
originated  in  earlier  ages  have  been  continued  and  perpetuated. 
The  greater  number  of  persons  devoted  to  this  employment 
have  still  been  of  a  character  which  inspired  little  respect ;  and 
as  has  been  often  remarked,  it  is  a  Limcntable  fact  tiiat  we  can- 
not Justly  ckum  for  tlie  mass  of  our  teachers  that  respect  which 
ought  to  belong  to  their  office. 

This  view  of  the  case  suggests  the  only  adequate  remedy.  It 
is  by  deserving  more  respect  as  a  class,  that  we  must  gain  it. 
It  is  by  fitting  ourselves  thoroughly  for  the  noble  office  of  guid- 
ing the  young  and  assisting  .their  parents,  that  we  must  recover 
that  respect  for  the  office  which  has  been  lost  by  abuse.  Hap- 
pily the  work  is  begun.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
teachers,  in  every  country  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  task  with  the  spirit  of  apostles,  or,  to 
use  the  more  modern  title,  of  missionaries.  A  few  men  of  the 
first  rank  for  talents  and  wealth  and  distinction,  have  made 
education  the  business  of  their  Uves,  and  have  taken  off  the  ban 
of  contempt  with  which  it  was  once  regarded,  and  taught  the 
community  that  it  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
occupations.  'I'hey  have  removed  the  reproach  of  mechanical 
imitation  and  brutal  discipHne ;  and  nothing  but  faitliful  and  de- 
voted perseverance  is  necessary  to  complete  tlie  work,  and 
redeem  tl:e  name  and  character  of  the  profei-:sion  of  teachers. 

Not  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  Switzerland  begin  to  Ic::!  li:at 
missionary  spirit  in  education  which  I  have  more  than  onco  rc^-; 
resented  as  indispensable  to  its  progress  nt  the  present  day. 
The  following  extract,  which  Fellenberg  has  allowed  me  to 
translate,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  teacher  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  is  one  example  of  this  kind  wliich  [  think  wilt 
interest  you. 

"  After  my  fine  plans  of  establishing  a  Hofwyl  in  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  Oron,  \*ariou8  circumstances  liave  induced  me  to 

found  only  a  Mcykirch.    If  Mr should  now  visit  my  more 

than  humble  habitation,  he  will  probably  be  disposed  to  return 
without  even  speaking  to  me.  He  is  too  rich  and  I  am  \<m 
poor  to  allow  much  sympathy. 

'The  twenty  pupils  of    my  Httle  habitation  Iwve  all  bcea 
44 
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taken  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  They  would  have 
been  put  up  at  auction  as  boarders,  but  for  the  formation  of  the 
society  for  the  education  of  neglected  children.  This  philan- 
thropic society,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  coUected  them 
froin  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  confided  them  to  me, 
paying  a  low  price  f6r  their  board. 

<  I'his  is  the  work,  my  dear  sir,  to  which  I  believe  it  my  duty 
to  devote  myself  at  present.  Another  day,  perhaps,  that  Provif- 
dence  in  which  you  have  taught  me  to  confide,  as  well  as  to  bow 
bow  to  his  decrees  and  follow  his  directions,  may  give  me 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  enlarged  plans  which  lie  near 
my  heart  at  present.  I  am  but  a  country  schooi-master,  who 
wishes  to  teach  his  adopted  children  to  live  in  justice,  temper- 
ance and  piety  ;  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  hbor  of  their 
hands ;  and  to  kx)k  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits  for  health  and 
energy  of  soul,  as  they  are  taught  to  do  in  his  word. 

'  My  agriculture  is  that  of  small  farmers  of  the- poor  —  but  of 
the  poor  who  hope  for  a  comfcHrtable  support  from  their  own  ef- 
forts directed  by  experience.  The  poor  who  are  strengthened 
by  labor  and  sustained  by  hope,  do  not  need  modem  machines 
in  order  to  dig  the  earth,  and  sow  their  seeds,  any  more  than  to 
destroy  the  weeds,  Slc.  &c.  Common  tools  and  their  own 
arms  set  in  motion  by  an  energetic  resolution,  will  fertilize  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  uncultivated  land,  diminish  the  number  of  the 
poor,  and  assist  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  idle.  Bat  I 
forget  that  I  have  not  time  to  write  an  essay.  I  am  alone  in 
this  little  sphere  of  activity.  My  son,  afler  having  passed 
through  the  military  exercises  required,  has  been  sent  to  the 
school  of  officers  :  and  his  health  does  not  albw  him  to  return 
to  me  at  present,  although  he  lives  to  labor.  You  will  pardon 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  having  stolen  a  few  moments  of  your  precious 
time  by  this  expression  of  feeling  which  1.  could  not  restrain  to- 
wards you,  for  whom  I  have  the  veneration  you  so  justly 
deserve.' 


LETTER  ir.  JEWISH  SCHOOLS  IN  ALGIERS. 

Berne,  August,  1636. 

I  sent  you,  not  long  since,  an  account  of  the  schoobof  Algiers, 
among  which  there  were  some  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  as  well  as  science.  Later  accounts  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  the  city  of  Algiers,  which 
presents  some  interesting  indications  of  the  present  character 
and  habits  of  this  peculiar  people. 
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There  are  eleven  Jewish  schools  in  the  city,  containing  four 
hundred  and  ninetyfour  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of 
age  ;  most  of  tbem  below  nine,  and  few  as  old  as  twelve.  — 
In  regard  to  the  age,  it  appears  that  five  has  always  been  the 
period  of  admitance.  and  that  the  end  of  the  course  has  been  de- 
termined not  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  by  the 
age  at  which  they  could  enter  upon  some  profitable  employment. 
During  the  government  of  the  'i*urks,  when  there  was  less  activ- 
ity in  commerce  and  manufactures,  no  child  left  school,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age ;  however  advanced  he  might  be  in 
his  studies,  and  however  ignorant  he  was,  stiU  he  left  school  at 
thirteen.  But  since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  which  has  created 
a  demand  for  industry  of  every  description,  and  quadrupled  the 
price  of  articles  of  necessity,  parents  are  anxious  to  bring  their 
children,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  profitable  employment,  and 
seldom  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  are  then  immediately  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  sent 
to  the  French  school  to  prepare  for  commercial  employments. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  although  the  number  of  schools 
remains  the  same  as  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  al- 
though the  number  of  Jews  has  increased,  the  number  of  pupils 
is  diminished  by  one  hundred  and  thirtyfive. 

In  connection  with  this  disposition,  however,  which  is  too 
common  in  other  money  making  communities  which  could  be 
named,  there  is  another  feeling  which  deserves  imitation  :  — 
the  Jews  regard  it  as  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  parents,  to 
send  their  children  to  school ;  they  do  it  so  cheerfully  that  al- 
though one  of  these  schools  is  taught  by  three  Rabbins,  gratui- 
tously, the  poor  pinch  themselves  very  much  in  order  to  place 
their  chiklren  in  the  schools  where  tuition  is  paid. 

These  schools  are  kept  in  the  synagogues,  and  are  equally  an- 
cient in  their  origin.  The  children  receive  their  lessons  sitting 
upon  the  ordinary  benches  occupied  in  public  worship,  but 
sometimes  crouched  upon  their  mats,  like  the  young  Moors.  — 
Unhappily  they  are  so  crowded  together,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  freedom  of  motion,  and  the  air  is  excessively  impure. 

The  school  apparatus  is  extremely  simple.  The  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, written  on  parchment,  in  characters  like  those  of  typog- 
raphy, and  fixed  upon  a  board  seven  inches  wide  and  four  high, 
is  the  only  introduction  to  the  art  of  reading.  Each  school  has 
two  or  three  of  these,  and  most  parents  furnish  them  to  their 
children  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  sous  (or  cents.)  From 
this  the  children  pass  immediately  to  the  prayer  book ;  and  then 
to  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  They  are 
not  however  fortunate  enough  generally,  to  obtain  anything 
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more  than  detached  leaves  or  fragments  of  those  books,  whkb 
come  ordinarily  from  Leghorn  or  Venice  —  sometimes  from 
England  or  France.  They  write,  aniversally,  with  reed  pens; 
but  they  have  neither  boards,  like  the  Moors,  nor  tables  like  the 
Europeans,  on  which  to  write.  They  are  obliged  to  put  the 
sheet,  or  as  it  often  is,  rag  of  paper,  upon  their  knees,  and  to 
write  without  anything  else  beneath  it,  and  without  any  support 
for  the  hand.  l*he  only  luxury  in  the  school  furniture,  b  in  the 
whip  of  ox  tendons,  wliich  is  wielded  by  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  are  all  Rabbins,  chosen  by  the  chief  Rabbin, 
and  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  The  school  for  orphans  and  the 
poor,  has  four  teachers.  Two  other  schools  have  two  teachers 
each  ;  so  that  sixteen  teachers  in  all,  are  employed  for  ft  ur  hira- 
dred  and  ninetyfour  pupils.  The  teacher  of  the  8cho(»l  Tor  the 
poor  receives  five  francs  each  a  week,  from  the  public  treasi^y 
of  the  Jews.  The  other  teachers  receive  from  one  fo  ten 
sous  (cents)  per  week  for  each  pupil  from  the  parent ;  and  some, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  these  fees,  are  paid  a  small  sum 
from  the  public  treasury.  At  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  year,, 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  feast  of  the  tabemacle  and  the  pass- 
over,  each  parent  makes  a  small  present  to  the  teacher  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  they  are  employed,  as  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, as  readers  or  chanters  in  the  synagogue,  with  a  sniiall  addi- 
tional compensation.  The  schools  were  formerly  inspected  by 
the  chief  Rabbin  ;  but  since  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupib 
has  diminished,  this  has  been  neglected. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  are 
reading  and  writing ;  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  ;  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  Reading 
and  writing  are  learned  very  imperfectly  at  these  schools.  — 
They  learn  writing  almost  exclusively  from  their  parents.  The 
Hebrew  text  which  they  learn  to  read  is  never  understood  by 
them  until  the  age  of  9  or  10  years,  when  they  first  learn  to 
translate  it  into  their  mother  tongue,  the  Ambic.  In  the  eariier 
stages  of  instruction,  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Psalms,  and  are  never  taught  to  translate  them  *  They 
do  not  even  learn  to  count  in  these  schools ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  families  that  the  traditional  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  main- 
tained.    Sometimes,  also,   a  boy  on  passing  from  the  state  of 

•  We  doobt  not  the  glarinir  abnanJity  of  thif  will  ttrike  miiny  a  ebrMtian 
parent  •—  but  we  fear  cl  »«e  exntnination  would  ghow  that  thej  are  too  often 
guilty  of  the  same  ahnurdity.  It  is  not  nerpasnry  that  words  should  he  in 
another  language  in  order  to  be  unintrl!i>il)l«  to  a  child ;  and  many  of  the  ^binm 
eommitted  to  memory  require  translatian  for  an  infant  mind  a»  much  as  if  liiev 
were  Hebrew.  * 
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childhood  at  13  years,  reads  a  passage  in  the  Talmud  publicly,  and 
discusses  it  with  the  Rabbin  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  rather  some- 
thing prepared  in  advance,  for  the  youth,  than  any  evidence  of 
his  own  knowledge  or  talents.^  In  short  these  schools  seem  to 
be  rather  designed  as  asylums  where  the  parents  place  their  chil- 
dren for  security  during  the  day,  than  as  places  of  efficient  in- 
struction —  quite  agreeably  to  tlie  christian  mode  in  too  many 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  forms  of  instruction  are  in  a  state  of  primitive  imperfec- 
tion. The  method  in  regard  to  reading  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Before  teaching  the  children  to  write,  they  are  taught 
to  rea,d  manuscripts.  They  arc  then  made  to  trace  over  the 
models  given  them,  and  then  to  copy  them  in  the  rude  manner 
mentioned  on  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  their  knees.  One 
peculiarity  stated  is,  that  left  handed  persons  are  taught  to  write 
also,  with  the  left  hand.  Instruction  is  given  from  8  to  10  in 
the  morning,  and  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  discipline 
is  that  of  the  whip. 

Those  who  are  destined  to  become  Rabbins,  pass  from  the 
elementary  to  the  superior  schools,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and 
continue  their  studies  till  eighteen,  and  sometimes  till  twentyfive. 
Then  they  translate  the  Psalms,  their  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  Targum.  This  is 
the  whole  circle  of  a  course  required  for  entering  on  the  office 
of  Rabbin  ;  and  many  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  two  last  books ; 
but  they  affect  to  despise  geometry  and  even  arithmetic  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  those  who  have  advanced  much  farther 
in  knowledge. 

It  ought  however  to  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  Jews  of 
Algiers,  that  on  learning  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  French 
school  for  mutual  instruction  could  not  be  sustained,  they  con- 
tributed one  hundred  francs  a  month,  from  their  treasury,  for  his 
support.  About  two  hundred  Jewish  pupils  have  passed  through 
the  school,  and  entered  into  commerce  in  the  public  service  ; 
and  half  the  present  pupils  are  native  Jews.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  this  despised  and  degraded  nation,  for  so  many  centuries 
treated  as  dogs  by  tlieir  Moorish  masters,  still  preserved  by  their 
sense  of  religious  obligation  from  the  entire  neglect  of  their 
children,  and  teaching  them  still,  in  the  house  and  on  the  way, 
the  little  which  ages  of  exile  and  darkness  have  left  them  of  for- 
mer knowledge. 

*  We  with  tho  same  remark  was  not  applicable  to  certain  christian  schools ;  to 
some  too,  of  a  higher  grade.  A  colle|re  taught  parrot  if  a  pitiable,  bat  unhap- 
pily, a  too  frequent  sight. 
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Education  in  New-Grenada,  South  America. 

The  following  extracts  were  translated  from  the  report  of  tbe  Minw- 
ter  of  the  Interior  and  foreign  Relations  of  New-Grenada. 

A  general-  system  of  laws  relating  to  education  and  cuHed  the  code  of 
.ioetruction,  was  under  consideratiou  in  the  Congress^  Tbe  niioisler 
makes  tbe  following  remarks  ;  and  in  repeating  it,  we  may  add,  how 
desirable  and  necessary  it  is,  that  it  should  be  true  of  tbe  legislators  of 
every  state  in  our  Union !  <*  All  patriots  are  now  entirely  con  v>fice4l  that 
tbe  preservation  of  ouf  liberties,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  tbe  roun- 
try,  depend  chiefly  on  the  progress  of  education  and  tbe  difiusioo  of 
knowledge." 

LANCA8TERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  then  informs  us  that  during  the  preceding  year  fortyfive 
new  Lancasterian  schools  had  been  founded,  and  forty  on  tbe  oUl  plan  ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  in  the  country  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
Lancasterian,  and  four  hundred  on  the  old  plan.  There  were,  tberefore, 
six  hundred  and  one  primary  schools  established  by  the  government. 
There  were  many  private  schools  besides  these,  particularly  for  girls, 
and  in  the  larger  towns.  The  public  schoob  mentioned  contained 
tO,83I  scholars,  of  which  number  3,921  had  been  added  in  the  course  of 
tbe  year.  The  returns  from  which  these  extracts  were  made,  were, 
however,  never  entirely  correct,  and  the  amounts  stated  are  known  to 
fafl  short  of  the  truth. 

A  large  quantity  of  slates,  pencils,  reading  cards,  and  nmnuals  of 
iostru  tion,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  schools,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  transpor- 
tation would  have  been  too  costly.  Twenty  slates  and  two  hundred 
pencils  were  allotted  to  a  parish,  with  four  complete  sets  of  reading 
eards,  two  telegraphic  cards  and  a  manual.  The  supply  for  the  pro- 
vincial  capitals  was  somewhat  greater  than  this,  for  the  benefit  of  nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  teachers,  which  are  established  in  thent. 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR    EDUCATION. 

The  legislature  of  1833  appropriated  $30,000  for  these  objects^  of 
which  nearly  $7,000  had  been  expended.  Books  of  primary  instruction 
were  printing,  as  well  as  cards  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  remainder.  Instroctions 
aecompanied  the  articles  distributed,  that  they  might  observe  the  requi- 
aitioDs.    Tbe  immediate  establishmeot  of  scboolsy  both  primary  and 
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normal,  was  urged  iu  every  proper  locality ;  directions  were  given  to 
proceed  with  regularity,  according  to  circumstances  ;  regulations  con- 
cerning the  government  and  conduct  of  schools  were  made ;  and  requi- 
sitions were  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  recorrl  of  all  proceedings,  and 
making  periodical  returns  to  the  executive. 

The  law  of  the  19th  of  May  appropriates  the  rents  of  the  communes 
to  the  support  of  the  primary  schools  ;  and  in  case  they  should  not  be 
sufficient,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  and 
property  of  the  parish. 

HIGHER    SEMINARIES. 

Four  Casas  de  Education  are  in  existence,  one  of  which  was  in 
Bogota,  and  one  in  Buga.  They  afford  the  means  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, receive  boarders,  and  resemble  boarding  schools,  except  that  their 
professors  are  authorized  by  the  government,  although  paid  by  subscrip- 
tions or  by  their  scholars. 

The  three  universities  are  in  a  flourishing  con  lition.  There  were 
seventeen  colleges  ;  and  the  number  of  professorships  supplied  amounted 
to  135  in  all  the  faculties,  and  3,041  cursantes,  showing  an  increase  of 
500  in  the  year.  The  public  exhibitions  which  had  taken  place  in  almost 
all  of  these  institutions  were  very  satisfactory  and  creditable. 

A  new  college  has  been  founded  at  Florida  Blanca,  under  gratifying 
circumstances ;  for  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  one  in 
that  province,  (Pamplona,)  having  been  given  to  the  college  of  Pam- 
plona, the  inhabitants  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  $3,230  annu- 
ally, with  which  they  not  only  provided  for  the  support  of  three  profes- 
sorships, but  also  for  the  expense  of  a  building  ;  and  the  courses  of  in- 
struction commence  at  the  close  of  those  given  in  the  college  at  Jiron. 

NEGLECT    OF    FEMALES. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  returns  of  the  public  primary  schools 
exhibited  a  marked  inequality  l>etween  the  sexes,  in  respect  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils;  for  while  there  are  113  male  teachers,  and  18,095 
boys,  there  are  113  female  teachers,  and  3,336  girls.  This  difference  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  preference  commonly  given  to  private 
schools  for  girls  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  depressed 
state  of  female  education  in  the  country,  of  which  the  government  pa- 
pers have  loudly  complained.  —  New  York  Meuenger. 

Teachers'  Convention  at  Albany. 

This  was  a  Convention  of  common  school  teachers,  and  was  held  at 
the  capitol,  in  Albany,  September  30  and  31.  It  was  attended  by  about 
140  members.     Some  of  the  measures  which  the  meeting  appear  to  have 
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eontemplated,  are  of  the  highest  importaoce  ;  but  others  are  of  a  locti, 
if  not  doubtful  nature  and  tendency. 

Among  the  former  were  the  Arrangements  for  forming  a  *  State 
Teachers'  Society  ' ;  and  the  resolutions  expressive  of  the  importaoce  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  common  education.  We  are  abo  of  opinion, 
that  the  resolution  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  plan  of  appropriatiDg 
large  sums  by  legislature,  for  the  education  of  teachers  without  pro- 
viding means  for  their  compensation,  is  rather  premature  ;  though  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  approve  of  a  general  *  turn  out,'  as  the  saying 
is,  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  We  wish  their  labors  could  be  more 
highly  appreciated  ;  and  then,  it  is  to  be  ho{)ed,  they  might  be  better 
rewarded  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  to  '  strike'  for  higher  wages,  would 
be  the  most  certain  way  of  accomplishing  the  object. — Of  one  of  the 
measures  of  this  Convention,  which  we  deem  of  doubtful  tendency,  our 
correspondent,  O.  P.,  has  partly  expressed  our  own  views  io  the  article 
entitled,  *  Uniformity  of  School  Books.' 

Iadjana  Tsa.chxr8'  Senikarx- 

This  institution  appears  to  have  been  recently  removed  from  Madison 
to  Rising  Sun,  30  miles  higher  up  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  evidentiv 
flourishing.  The  numl)er  of  students  during  the  last  term  was  25.  It 
is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr  Twining,  late  of  Lowell. 

Health  ov  Pupils  at  School. 

Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure  —  as  affording  a  cheering  indication 
for  the  future,  —  than  the  increasing  attention  which  is  paid  in  our 
Seminaries  to  Health,  and  to  the  study  of  Physiology,  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

We  learn  from  an  outline  and  catalogue  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  which  we  have  just  received,  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  in  that  institution,  is  considered  as  of  paramount  importance,  and 
is  carefully  kept  in  view  in  all  the  regulations  of  the  school  and  of  the 
family  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  board.  They  are  required  to  take 
exercise  of  various  kinds  in  the  open  air,  and  not  to  he  afraid  of  com- 
man  exposures  to  the  atmosphere ;  while  at  the  same  time  thej  are 
guarded  most  carefully  against  that  liability  to  injury  which  results  from 
light  and  imperfect  clothing,  and  from  enervating  habits.  Their  school 
exercises  are  short,  that  they  may  frequently  change  their  posture,  from 
sitting  to  standing  or  walking.  During  the  hours  of  each  recess  they 
are  encouraged  to  a  free  use  of  their  limbs  and  tongues,  as  well  as  a  full 
flow  of  animal  spirits  ;  and  they  are  taught  to  consider  themselves  at 
no  time,  under  any  constraint,  except  such  as  propriety,  gracefulness 
and  the  convenience  of  others  should  dictate. 
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The  foHowiog  ib  an  extract  from  the  '  outline'  itself.  It  presents  a 
feature  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  institutions  for  the  young. 

'  The  able  and  excellent  physician,  who  practises  in  the  family,  is  not 
only  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  invalids,  but  watches  constantly 
over  the  health  of  the  whole  establishment ;  and  even  kindly  delivers 
systematic  lectures  of  a  most  valuable  character,  to  the  school,  upon  the 
care  of  the  physical  frame,  prevention  of  disease,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  of  health.  Human  Physiology  is  also  a 
subject  of  study,  and  recitation  to  the  Principal ;  and  thus  young  ladies 
are  taught  to  understand  their  own  systems,  and  guarded  against  manjc 
evils,  to  which  they  are  exposed.' 

A-MEaiCAN  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uskful  Kitowlkimb. 

An  association  with  this  name,  has  been  recently  formed  in  New  York. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  particulars  respecting  it ;  but  we  believe 
its  object  is  to  counteract  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  by  the  difTusion 
of  useful  tracts  and  books  among  those  who  would  otherwise  be  likely 
to  read  works  of  an  immoral  or  at  least  doubtful  tendency.  Its  plan  and 
objects  appear  to  meet  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  the  community,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  they  will  be  attended 
with  success. 

Holmes  Plymouth  Academy. 

This  institution  —  new  modelled  and  newly  orgapiaed,  —  is  now 
fairly  in  operation.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village  of  PlynruHith, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  The  Trustees  have 
erected  a  substantial  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a  proper 
manner  for  academic  purposes.  They  have  also  completed  two  spa- 
cious and  thoroughly  furnished  boarding  houses,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  70  students,  male  and  female  ;  the  largest  of  which  is  now 
open  for  use  and  crowded  with  occupants.  Three  teachers  or  professom 
are  already  employed.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  one  prominent  ob- 
ject of  this  institution,  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  to  qualify  Teach- 
ers of  both  sexes,  for  their  important  and  truly  honorable  profession. 
Should  this  institution  continue  to  flourish  —  and  we  see  not  what 
should  hinder  it,  —  the  moral  and  intellectual  deserts  of  New  Hampshire 
must  rejoice,  and  the  solitary  places  be  glad ;  for  such  streams  can 
scarcely  fail,  in  due  time,  to  fertilize  them. 

Temporary  Courses  for  Teachers  in  France. 

The  temporary  courses  of  instruction  for  established  teachers,  which 
have  been  so  useful  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  have  been  also  suc- 
cessfully attended  in  France.  In  a  recent  journal,  an  account  is  given 
of  a  coarse  of  this  kind  in  the  north  of  France,  which  wis  attended  by 
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fiAynine  teachers.  It  coutinued  six  weeks,  and  eiribraceil  readiogf 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy. Six  hours  were  occupied  daily  in  arithmetic,  except  on  Sundaj. 
This  instruction  was  given  by  the  Director  of  the  course  and  the  In- 
spectors of  the  districts  around,  assisted  by  four  repetitors  or  monitors, 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils.  Thorough  examinations  of  the  teachers 
exhibited  the  mo8t  lamentable  deficiencies  in  their  mode  of  reading  ~ 
(heir  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage and  of  unity  —  and  e?en  of  orthography.  In  addition  to  the 
knowledge  communicated,  great  care  was  taken  to  explain  and  render 
rational  what  had  previously  been  purely  mechanical  in  their  acquisi- 
sitions  and  habits.  The  conduct  of  the  students  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  result  of  the  course  encouraging. 

IltSTlTUTIONS  OF   ▲   FrEZTCH   ViLLAGE. 

There  are  cheering  points  of  light  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
France.  The  village  of  Mirecourt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  has  a  population  of  six  thousand,  but  is  unusually  rich  in 
institutions  of  education  and  philosophy,  for  that  country.  It  has  an 
infant  school ;  three  public  primary  schools,  and  one  of  girls  directed 
by  nuns  ;  a  school  of  vocal  music  ;  a  school  for  drawing  ;  a  college  or 
high  school  and  a  seminary  for  teachers,  the  fourth  established  in  France  ; 
an  orphan  asylum  ;  a  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  For  a  year  |>ast, 
that  curse  of  European  villages,  mendicity,  has  been  entirely  abolished 
by  giving  aid  to  families  and  enforcing  the  law  upon  beggars. 

EOTPT. 

We  have  formerly  spoken  of  the  great  progress  made  in  Egypt,  in 
institutions  for  instruction,  and  of  the  Egyptian  youth  sent  to  Paris  for 
education.  They  nave  now  been  recalled,  and  have  returned  ^ith  tes- 
timonials of  handsome  attainment,  to  engage  in  the  practical  use  of 
their  knowledge.  Among  these  are  three  Ethiopians.  More  than  one 
hundred  have  been  sent  to  Paris  within  ten  years.  The  presses  of 
Bourlac  have  issued  more  than  one  thousand  volumes  prepared  by 
translators,  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  An  engraver  and  lithographer  are 
attached  to  this  establishment. 

Importakt  Resolutioii. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  Boston,  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pau- 
perism, the  following  important  resolution  was  offered  by  Moses  Grant. 

Resolved^  That  in  no  way  can  we  more  effectually  prevent  the  increase 
of  pau|)erism,  than  by  attention  to  the  young  ;  and  to  this  end  it  will 
ever  be  one  great  olyect  of  this  society  to  assist  parents  in  obtaining  sit- 
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uations  for  their  children  io  the  country,  or  to  provide  for  them  at  soine  f 

one  of  our  institutious  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  ;  and  thus  free  ' 

our  streets  and  wharves  of  the  melancholy  sight  we  often   witness,  of  ^ 

idle  and  vagrant  children,  training  up  for  pauperism  or  crime,  by  neg-  '^ 
lect,  and  the  early  formation  of  habits  of  idleness  and  vice. 

Manual  Labor  School,  in  S.  C. 

A  Manual  Labor,  Classic  and  English  School  is  to  be  opened  WllfiiO 
three  miles  of  Wihnsborough,  S.  C.  on  the  second  Monday  of  January 
next,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  late  a  professor  of  languages  in 
Charleston  College,  as  the  Principal,  and  J.  G.  Liles,  as  Farmer  and 
Stewaixl. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  to  be  two  and  a  half  daily,  except  Saturday  ; 
when  only  half  that  time  is  to  be  required.  The  farmer  is  to  direct  the 
manual  operations  of  the  students  ;  but  the  teachers  themselves,  when 
other  duties  will  possibly  permit,  are  to  go  into  the  field  with  their  classes. 
The  students  are  to  have  an  uniform  dress,  the  color,  form  and  ejtpenseof 
which,  is,  to  some  extent  prescribed*  Their  pocket  money  is  to  be  lim- 
ited to  $520,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the  Steward's  hands.  They  are  not 
to  be  permitted  t»  trade  with  one  another,  or  to  buy  of  any  merchant  or 
other  person  without  the  permission  of  the  Principal.  There  is  little 
else  that  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  this  Institution. 

Teachers'  Seminaries. 

The  attempts,  now  so  frequent  in  this  country,  either  to  get  up  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries,  or  to  have  a  Teachers'  department  in  those  seminaries 
which  already  exist,  indicate  a  change —  of  a  most  favorable  character 
too  —  in  the  public  sentiment. 

We  observe,  with  great  pleasure,  that  a  Teacher's  department  has 
been  formed  in  the  Female  Institute  recently  established  at  Salem,  India- 
na. When  young  ladies  are  regarded  as  duly  qualified  to  teach,  they  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  the  same  from  the  principal. 

School  Fund  or  Illinois. 

The  following  table,  which,  according  to  a  Cincinnati  paper,  is  based 
upon  fair  calculation,  shows  the  present  and  future  value  of  the  school 
fund  of  Illinois. 

Present  fund  at  interest  $  108,843 

Value  of  seminary  la  40,000 

Value  of  sections,  numbered  sixteen,  1,311,933 

Estimate  of  the  3  |)er  cent  fund  on  public 

lands  now  unsold  in  the  States,  563,333 
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Morning  i$  rising. 


^iVIoruing  is  riaing.' 

Famished  far  the  Annals  of  Education,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Professor  io  the 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Andante. 
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Birds  with  their  music 
Fill  the  fresh  air ; 

And  the  young  breezes 
Sweet  odours  bear. 


In  the  green  pa.<<tiires 
Soarkles  the  dew ; 

Ancf  the  swift  bees  come. 
Humming  anew. 


All  things  are  happy 
In  the  fair  light, 

Prai'ting  their  Maker 
Morning  and  night. 
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(Forth*  Aawlf  nT  Edocadw.) 
EFFECTS  OF  SCOLDING  CHILDREN. 

The  philosopher  Locke,  in  his  '  Thoughts  concemiqg  Educa- 
tion,' endeavors  to  dissuade  those  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
from  scolding  them,  especially  in  anger.  It  lessens,  says  he,  the 
authority  of  the  parents  and  the  respect  of  children ;  for  they 
distinguish  easily  betwixt  passion  and  reason  ;  and,  as  they  can- 
not but  have  a  reverence  for  what  comes  from  the  latter,  so  they 
quickly  grow  into  a  contempt  of  the  former ;  or,  if  it  causes  a 
present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears  off,  and  natural  inclination  will 
easily  learn  to  slight  such  scarecrows,  which  make  a  noise,  but 
are  not  animated  by  reason. 

Few  of  the  errors  of  young  children  are  regarded  by  this  phi- 
losopher as  really  vicious  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  vicious 
that  they  are  to  bq  restrained  with  so  much  pains.  Even  when 
ihey  really  do  amiss  voluntarily,  a  mere  look  or  nod  ought  to 
correct  thiem.  Or  if  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the 
management  of  the  child,  they  ought,  says  he,  to  be  grave, 
kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or  unbecomingness  of  the 
faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating  of  the  child  for  it,  which  makes 
him  not  sufficiently  distinguish  whether  your  dislike  be  not  more 
directed  to  him  than  his  &ult.  Passionate  chiding  usually  car- 
ries rough  and  ill  language  with  it,  which  has  this  further  ill 
eflfect,  that  it  teaches  and  justifies  it  in  children ;  and  the  names 
that  their  parents  or  preceptors  give  them,  they  will  not  be 
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ashamed  or  backward  to  bestow  on  others,  having  so  good  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  them.' 

There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  these  sayings  of  Mr  Locke,  that 
I  wish  they  could  be  fastened,  like  the  words  of  the  Jewish  law, 
to  the  very  door-posts  of  some  of  our  houses.  Not  that  they 
would  do  much  good,  where  the  hubit  of  scolding  forever,  is 
already  fixed  ;  but  the  disease  is  so  dangerous,  atid  a  remedy  is 
so  much  needed,  that  almost  any  expedient  is  worth  proposing. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  hundreds,  during  the  lust  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vears,  have  tried  to  evade  the  force  of  Mr  L.'s  reason- 
ing, not  by  showing  him  to  be  in  error,  but  siiiiply  by  ridicule. 
Locke,  they  say,  was  not  a  father ;  and  ^  old  bachelois*  children 
are  always  well  governed.'  Now  we  find  many  of  the  truths 
which  Mr  Locke  teaches,  and  this  among  the  rest,  so  8tam|)ed 
on  the  very  face  of  society,  and  so  standing  out  in  broad  and 
plain  characters,  that  it  is  impossible  —  borrowing  the  language 
of  scripture  —  for  him  who  runs,  not  to  read. 

Who  has  not  observed  that  those  parents  who  frown  and 
scold  much,  are  among  the  most  unsuccessful  in  the  art  of  gov- 
erning their  families  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
exception  to  th's  rule ;  or,  at  least,  to  find  a  single  family  in 
which  there  is  mucli  scolding,  where  anything  like  good  disci- 
pline is  preserved. 

Mrs  F.  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Her  husband  is  a 
very  grave  man,  fond  of  abstraction,  and  seldom  says  anything 
to  his  children,  except  perhaps  sometimes  to  command  them,  to 
go  to  school,  or  to  church,  or  to  their  work.  In  short,  while  in 
his  family,  they  are  turned  over  chiefly  to  their  mother.  Now 
she  is  forever  scoldin<i[.  It  is  not  that  the  children  do  wrong. 
At  least,  they  do  nothing  out  of  malice  ;  but  it  is  that  shefetii 
wrong  herself.  She  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  she  seems  to  have 
got  just  about  half  an  hour  behind  l.er  business  —  her  hour  of 
rising,  meals,  &.c.  —  and  is  fretting  and  storming  all  her  life 
long  to  gain  the  half  hour  she  has  lost.  As  she  must  direct  her 
fretfol  speeches  to  some  object  or  other ;  as  her  children  are 
usually  the  only  rational  beings  she  meets  —  for  she  cannot  find 
time  to  visit — and  as  they  make  some  mistakes  occasionally, 
like  all  other  children,  she  vents  I  er  irritability  on  them. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  results  ?  This  I  cannot  do  I  can  tell 
you  the  condition  of  the  family ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  much  of  what  we  see  in  it  is  the  eflect  of  the  mother's 
scolding.     I  thinJc,  however,  a  very  large  measure  of  it  is  so. 

Matilda,  the  eldest,  still  lives  with  her  mother.  She  is  about 
thirtytwo ;  but  she  appears  to  be  fortyfive.  The  angles  of  her 
mouth  are  drawn  down  as  much  as  those  of  her  mother,  and  her 
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brow  18  wrinkled  nearly  as  much.  She  s.ldom  says  a  pleasant 
word  ;  and  when  she  does,  it  seems  like  an  aHectation  of  cheer- 
fulness. She  seldom  has  any  sDciety  but  that  of  tier  mother ; 
she  has  no  fondness  for  society,  not  even  that  of  a  book.  Her 
mother  —  till  she  reached  the  marriageable  period  of  life  —  dia- 
couragcd  both.  Then,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  change  her  habits 
at  once  ;  and  they  have  never  been  changed  yet.  The  mother 
frets  about  it  terribly  ;  but  this  does  not  render  either  herself  or 
her  daughter  a  greater  favorite  with  either  sex. 

Henrietta,  wearied  to  death  with  the  *  perpetual  din,'  went 
into  a  neighboring  factory.  Here  she  had  society  enough,  but 
none  of  her  visiters  pleasing  her  m^ither,  she  at  length,  in  an 
ungoverned  hour — and  she  had  few  others — threw  herself 
away,  in  a  pet,  on  an  idle,  vicious  wretch,  with  whom  and  two 
children,  with  bodies  and  minds  half-starved,  she  is  now  com- 
pletely miserable. 

Mary  is  also  *  at  the  factory,'  led  thither  by  her  sister.  She 
is  a  rec.'use  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  from 
preference  as  from  necessity.  'J'he  angles  of  her  mouth,  like 
those  of  Matilda,  though  she  is  four  years  younger,  are  much 
depressed,  and  her  brow  permanently  contracted. 

The  youngest  daughter,  only  eighteen,  is  with  her  mother 
and  Matilda.  She  seem  ,  thus  far,  to  possess  much  sweetness 
of  temper.  At  turns,  however,  she  too  is  irritable  and  fretful. 
There  is  great  danger  —  especially  if  she  should  remain  in  pre- 
sent society  —  that  at  thirty  she  will  be  another  Matilda,  and 
exactly  fitted  for  her  socio  y. 

Elizur,  the  eldest  son,  is  in  Memphis,  in  West  Tennessee. 
He  went  thither,  with  his  uncle,  at  five  years  of  age.  He  is  now 
twentytwo  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
young  men  in  the  whole  village. 

Edwin  is  twenty.  With  no  one  at  home,  with  whom  to  as- 
sociate and  take  *  sweet  counsel,'  he  has  sought  society  abroad  : 
for  it  is  more  diflicult  to  make  recluses  of  males  than  of  females. 
There  is  a  store,  though  it  better  deserves  the  name  of  a  grog- 
shop, only  a  few  rods  from  his  father's,  where  you  may  always 
find  a  company  of  the  vicious,  especially  at  evening.  I  forgot 
to  tell  vou  that  the  father,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  there.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
spent  a  w  ol  ?  evening  with  his  family  around  the  domestic  fire- 
side twenty  times  during  that  whole  period.  Edwin  is  now  a 
sot  —  a  cx)nfirmed  one  ;  in  some  respects  worse  than  his  father. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  as  1  have  already  told  you,  of  a 
scolding  mother  and  her  family  of  children.     I  might  give  you, 
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had  I  time  and  space,  many  others;  none,  however,  quite  so 
striking. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  ill  effects  of  scolding,  even  on  do- 
mestic animals.  M.  W.  was  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to 
and  scolding  his  team.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  oxen 
and  horses  were  well  known  for  their  dulness  and  stupidity 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  J.  A.  H.  was  perpetually  frown- 
ing and  scolding  his  oxen  ;  yet  the  more  he  scolded,  though  it 
excited  them  a  little  at  the  moment,  the  more  slow  and  snail- 
like were  their  general  movements.  I  will  relate  another  case. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  hvcd  with  my  father.  He  not 
only  scolded  incessantly  and  used  profane  language,  but  whip- 
ped much.  Uis  oxen  were  consequently  stupid  in  their  move- 
ments generally,  except  on  occasions,  when  they  showed  a  tem- 
per as  irritable  as  that  of  their  master  On  the  contrary,  J.  W. 
a  neighbor  of  my  father,  seldom  spoke  to  his  oxen  at  all,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  kind  voice,  and  not  in  a  louder  tone 
than  that  of  common  conversation  ;  and  never  whipped  them. 
He  had  also  a  son  and  a  brother  of  the  same  habits,  and  nobody 
had  Uvelier,  kinder  or  more  obedient  cattle  than  tliey.  I  might 
multiply  cases  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  liave  said  that  tiie  force  of  Mr  Locke's  reasoning  is  greatly 
lessened,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  by  the  consideration  that  he 
was  not  a  father.  Now  I  think,  that  though  this  circumstance 
was,  in  some  respects,  less  favorable,  yet  it  was  more  so  in 
otiiers.  The  parent  has  committed  himself  as  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain course,  under  the  influence  of  certain  principles,  and  U 
successful  in  the  training  of  his  child,  will  be  closely  wedded  to 
that  course,  and  tliose  principles  —  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  still 
ding  to  it,  and  charge  the  failure  on  something  else,  because  be 
is  unwilling  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  course  he  has 
pursued  must  be  right,  he  thinks,  at  all  events,  for  he  has  adopts 
td  it.  If  the  single  man  has  mcire  theorits  than  he,  yet  is  he 
less  firmly  wedded  to  them,  and  less  determined  that  certain 
favorite  ones  must  be,  at  all  hazards,  forever  right.  Perhaps^ 
after  all,  it  may  be  true  that  the  opinions  of  no  person  in  the 
world,  on  education,  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  of  observ- 
ing and  long  experienced  teachers,  without  families  of  their 
own. 

Let  not  the  reader  smile,  as  if  I  was  here  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  celibacy  in  the  abstract.  I  have,  in  this  instance,  quite  an- 
other object.  What  I  aim  at,  is  simply  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  perpetually  telling  us  that  the  opinion  of  a  single 
man  — and,  therefure,  tliat  of  Mr  Locke  —  is  of  little  worth  to 
the  community,     1  am  !.ot  aware  that  Mr  Locke  was  a  teacher  - 
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brow  is  wrinkled  nearly  as  much.  She  seldom  says  a  pleasant 
word  ;  and  wiien  she  does,  it  seems  like  an  atiectation  of  cheer- 
fulness. She  seldom  has  any  society  but  that  of  her  mother ; 
she  has  no  fondness  for  society,  not  even  that  of  a  book.  Her 
mother  —  till  she  reached  the  marriageable  period  of  life  —  dis- 
couraged both.  Then,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  change  her  habits 
at  once  ;  and  they  have  never  been  changed  yet.  The  mother 
frets  about  it  terribly  ;  but  this  does  not  render  either  herself  or 
her  daughter  a  greater  favorite  with  either  sex. 

Henrietta,  wearied  to  death  with  the  *  perpetual  din,'  went 
into  a  neighboring  factory.  Here  she  had  society  enough,  but 
none  of  her  visiters  pleasing  her  m^ither,  she  at  length,  in  an 
ungoverned  hour — and  she  had  few  others — threw  herself 
away,  in  a  pet,  on  an  idle,  vicious  wretch,  with  whom  and  two 
children,  with  bodies  and  minds  half-starved,  she  is  now  com- 
pletely miserable. 

Mary  is  also  *  at  the  factory,'  led  thither  by  her  sister.  She 
is  a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  society  ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  from 
preference  as  from  necessity.  'J'he  nngles  of  her  mouth,  like 
those  of  Matilda,  though  she  is  four  years  younger,  are  much 
depressed,  and  her  brow  permanently  contracted. 

The  youngest  daughter,  only  eighteen,  is  with  her  mother 
and  Matilda.  She  seem  ,  thus  far,  to  possess  much  sweetness 
of  temper.  At  turns,  however,  she  too  is  irritable  and  fretful. 
There  is  great  danger  —  especially  if  she  should  remain  in  pre- 
sent society  —  that  at  thirty  she  will  be  another  Matilda,  and 
exactly  fitted  for  her  socio  y. 

Elizur,  the  eldest  son,  is  in  Memphis,  in  West  Tennessee. 
He  went  thither,  with  his  uncle,  at  five  years  of  age.  He  is  now 
twentytwo  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
young  men  in  the  whole  village. 

Edwin  is  twenty.  With  no  one  at  home,  with  whom  to  as- 
sociate and  take  *  sweet  counsel,'  he  has  sought  society  abroad  : 
for  it  is  more  diflficult  to  make  recluses  of  males  than  of  females. 
There  is  a  store,  though  it  better  deserves  the  name  of  a  grog- 
shop, only  a  few  rods  from  his  father's,  where  you  may  always 
find  a  company  of  the  vicious,  especially  at  evening.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  the  father,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  evenings  there.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
spent  a  w  ol  ?  evening  with  his  family  around  the  domestic  fire- 
side twenty  times  during  that  whole  period.  Edwin  is  now  a 
sot  —  a  cx)nfirmcd  one  ;  in  some  respects  worse  than  his  father. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  as  1  have  already  told  you,  of  a 
scolding  mother  and  her  family  of  children.     I  might  give  you, 
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had  I  time  and  space,  many  others ;  nooei  howeveri  quite  so 
stnkiog. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  ill  effects  of  scolding,  even  on  do- 
mestic animals.  M.  W,  was  much  in  the  liabit  of  talking  to 
and  scolding  his  team.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  oien 
and  horses  were  well  known  for  their  dulness  and  stupidity 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  J.  A.  H.  was  perpetually  frown- 
ing and  scolding  his  oxen  ;  yet  die  more  be  scolded,  though  it 
excited  them  a  little  at  the  moment,  the  more  slow  and  snail- 
like were  their  general  movements.  I  will  relate  another  case. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  lived  with  my  father.  He  not 
only  scolded  incessantly  and  used  profane  language,  but  whip- 
ped much.  Uis  oxen  were  consequently  stupid  in  their  move- 
ments generally,  except  on  occasions,  when  they  showed  a  tem- 
per as  irritable  as  that  of  their  master  On  the  contrary,  J.  W. 
a  neighbor  of  my  father,  seldom  spoke  to  his  oxen  at  all,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  kind  voice,  and  not  in  a  louder  tone 
than  that  of  common  conversation  ;  and  never  whipped  them. 
He  had  also  a  son  and  a  brotlier  of  the  same  habits,  and  nobody 
had  livelier,  kinder  or  more  obedient  cattle  than  they.  I  might 
multiply  cases  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  liave  said  that  the  force  of  Mr  Locke's  reasoning  is  greatly 
lessened,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  by  the  consideration  that  he 
was  not  a  father.  Now  I  think,  that  though  this  circumstance 
was,  in  some  respects,  less  favorable,  yet  it  was  more  so  in 
otiiers.  The  parent  has  committed  himself  as  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain course,  under  the  influence  of  certain  principles,  and  ii 
successful  in  the  training  of  his  child,  will  be  closely  wedded  to 
that  course  J  and  tliose  principles  —  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  still 
cling  to  it,  and  charge  the  failure  on  something  else,  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  coiu-se  he  has 
pursued  m^it  be  right,  he  thinks,  at  all  events,  for  he  has  adopt" 
ed  it.  If  the  single  man  has  more  theories  than  he,  yet  is  be 
less  firmly  wedded  to  them,  and  less  determined  that  certain 
£eivorite  ones  must  be,  at  all  hazards,  forever  right.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  may  be  true  that  the  opinions  of  no  person  in  the 
world,  on  education,  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  of  observ- 
ing and  long  experienced  t(?achers,  without  families  of  their 
own. 

Let  not  the  reader  smile,  as  if  I  was  here  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  celibacy  in  tlie  abstract.  I  have,  in  this  instance,  quite  an- 
other object.  What  I  aim  at,  is  simply  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  perpetually  telling  us  that  the  opinion  of  a  single 
man  — and,  therefore,  that  of  Mr  Locke  —  is  of  little  worth  ta 
the  community.     I  am  i.ot  aware  that  Mr  Locke  was  a  teacher  ; 
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but  even  as  it  is,  such  were  his  habits  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, and  so  natural  and  just  were  his  conclusions,  that  every 
teacher,  and  every  parent  too,  who  reads  his  '  Thoughts/  will 
feel  that  there  is  force  and  truth  in  what  he  utters.  A. 


THE  UNlfAPPy  STUDENT:  OR,  ERRORS  IN  PUITSICAL  EDU- 

CATION. 

[The  following  article,  though  it  were  whoilj  fictitious,  would  still  be  Ttiliiable. 
We  fear,  however,  that  as  face  answers  to  face, to  use  the  language  of  sacred  writ, 
so  it  will  be  found  a  true  picture  of  many  a  college  student.] 

I  AN  in  my  senior  year  at  college.  My  standing  in  my  class 
is  good,  but  I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the  day  I  entered.  I 
am  troubled  with  indigestion,  heart-burn,  flatulency,  pain  in  my 
limb«i,  headache,  and  a  thousand  nameless  ills  besides.  Nor  is 
this  the  worst.  My  judgment  approves  of  a  thing  and  I  will  it, 
but  my  feeble  powers  do  not  execute.  1  repent  of  my  irresolu- 
tion and  resolve  again,  but  fail ;  I  resolve,  but  fail  again ;  and 
thus  I  go  on  from  worse  to  worse.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  timid- 
ity and  irresolution,  and  yet  this  does  not  diminish  either ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  serves  to  increase  both.  I  can  study  at  times 
so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  my  class,  and  even  to  go  before 
the  most  of  them  ;  but  I  cannot  always  study  when  I  wish  to  do 
so  ;  I  am  forced  to  seize  on  favorable  moments  or  seasons, 
and  improve  those.  Sometimes  I  get  so  much  excited  as  to 
extend  one  of  these  favorable  seasons  to  a  considerable  length, 
but  I  always  find  myself  a  sufferer  as  the  consequence.  They 
become  every  year,  and  indeed  every  month,  less  frequent  and 
of  shorter  duration.  All  is  wrong,  I  know,  but  what  can  I  do? 
I  wish  to  go  forward  ;  my  friends  expect  me  to  go  forward ;  I 
must  go  forward.  And  yet  I  know  that  every  hour  makes  me 
only  so  much  the  more  a  slave  to  my  animal  nature.  I  am  more 
and  more  compelled  to  ask  my  body  when  my  soul  may  work  ; 
and  less  and  less  able  to  keep  my  body  under,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul  bring  it  into  subjection.  I  am  daily  and  hourly 
obliged  to  use  props  and  temporary  supports  of  my  frail  and  still 
frailer  tenement,  and  yet  the  more  I  do  so,  the  more  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so  ;  for  every  day  the  tenement  grows  weaker,  less 
pleasant  as  a  habitation,  and  less  able  to  withstand  the  rising 
storms,  should  they  beat  against  it. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  the  steps  by  which  I  was  led  to  this 
wretched  condition  ?    These  I  am  able,  in  some  measure,  to  re- 

45* 
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trace.    For  the  sake  of  others  whoae  houses  of  chy  as  yet 

stand  more  securely,  but  who  need  the  warnings  of  experiencei 
I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  do  so. 

My  stomach  was  early  and  freciuently  overtasked,  especially 
by  that  which  was  in  its  nature  too  stimulating.  I  was  early 
placed  at  a  table  where  there  was  every  luxury  to  tempt  the  pa- 
late, and  every  inducement  to  yield  to  the  temptation ;  especud- 
ly  that  most  powerful  of  all  inducements  —  example.  By  this 
example,  1  was  led  both  to  excess  in  quantity,  and  error  in  regard 
to  quality. 

1  his,  however,  might  have  been  less  injurious  had  I  been  per- 
mitted to  use  proper  exercise.  But  I  was  forbidden  to  run  in 
the  street  lest  I  should  get  sun-burnt,  or  lest  I  should  meet  with 
boys  who  would  injure  me  by  their  example.  I  was  kept  in 
warm  boots  and  stockings,  lest  I  should  wet  my  feet ;  and 
clothed  in  flannel  all  summer  long,  lest  I  should  catch  cold.  I 
was  sent  to  church  and  school  in  a  carriage,  lest  I  should  be 
fatigued  ;  or,  what  was  much  worse,  lest  a  drop  of  rain  or  snow 
should  (all  on  me.  It  is  true  I  was  not  quite  compelled  to  all 
these.  1  might  have  walked,  for  I  was  as  fond  of  skipping  as 
the  lamb,  and  loved  to  gambol  as  freely,  and  with  almost  as  lit- 
tle clothing  as  he.  Still  my  friends  preferred  to  have  me  ride, 
and  I  yielded  to  Uieir  solicitations.  They  said  I  should  be  like 
Thomas  Trudge  and  his  sister  if  I  walked.  I  knew,  indeed  — 
and  I  told  them  so  —  that  Thomas  Trudge  and  Samuel  Trudge, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Trudges,  though  they  walked  a  full 
mile  and  a  lialf  to  school  and  sometimes  wet  their  feet  or  were 
caught  in  a  shower,  were  twice  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  I  was, 
and  twice  as  happy.  True,  I  could  spell  a  little  better  than 
they,  but  not  much.  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  my  slight 
superiority  in  that  respect  for  their  superior  hardihood  and  ten 
times  greater  happiness. 

I  was  soon  known  to  be  a  feeble  child,  at  least,  my  parents 
knew  it ;  and  everything  was  done  —  I  mean  everything  which 
should  not  have  l>een  done  —  to  favor  me.  I  was  defended 
carefully  from  the  sun,  and  the  air,  and  the  rain,  and  the  motion 
of  my  limbs,  with  tenfold  greater  diligence  than  ever.  I  was 
kept  from  the  streets  almost  entirely.  The  less  I  saw  of  my 
juvenile  companions  the  happier  seemed  my  parents.  Indeed, 
my  father  had  in  his  very  nature  a  mortal  hatred  to  all  juvenile 
sports.  He  could  hardly  witness,  without  pain,  the  gambols  of 
the  lamb,  or  the  playfulness  of  the  kitten  ;  and  to  see  children 
playful  was  positively  distressing  to  him.  The  child  who  was 
the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most  grave,  best  pleased  him.  To 
sport  for  the  sake  of  sporting  seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  valuable 
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time.  *  Why  need  children  act  like  fods  ? '  he  used  to  say. 
*•  It  was  not  so  in  my  day.  Why  can  they  not  do  something 
useful  OS  well  as  romp  and  play?'  Ah,  here  was  the  rub. 
Could  their  sports  have  been  made  to  produce  dollars  and  cents, 
or  could  they,  at  the  least,  have  been  carried  on  without  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes  and  shoes,  my  father  would  have  com- 
plained much  less. 

Accordingly,  I  was,  in  the  end,  shut  up  at  home  with  my  mo- 
ther. I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  she  was  a  feeble,  sickly  woman, 
and  that,  as  I  already  possessed  by  right  of  inheritance  more 
than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gravity,  her  sick  chamber  was  the 
very  worst  place  for  me  —  in  this  respect  alone  —  which  could 
possibly  have  been  contrived.  But  no  matter,  1  must  not  be  in 
the  street ;  so  my  father  said  ;  and  my  mother  did  not  feel  much 
disposition  to  complain  of  the  decision.  She  consoled  herself 
with  the  idea,  so  common  among  the  fashionable  sentimental 
of  our  times,  that  the  longer  I  was  kept  in  paradise  and  evil 
kept  out  of  it,  the  better. 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  —  I  might  have  said  in 
the  animal  nature  generally  —  which  leads  one  to  accommodate 
himself,  gradually,  to  a  condition  at  first  painful.  1  o  apply  the 
principle  to  my  own  case.  1'hough  I  sighed  at  times  for  the  free 
air  and  the  light  of  heaven,  yet  a  fondness  for  my  imprisonment 
at  length  predominated  ;  and  I  actually  parted  from  my  cell, 
when  1  was  permitted,  with  reluctance. 

I  remember  that  when  1  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  my 
parents,  by  a  sudden  start,  undertook  to  send  me  to  the  district 
school,  which  was  scarcely  forty  rods  distant.  But  I  had  lost 
my  inclination  to  gambol,  and  what  exercise  the  school  permit- 
ted was  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  it  would  once  have  been  agree- 
able and  salutary.  The  hard  seats  without  backs  were  peculiar- 
ly trying  to  me,  and  I  know  not  whether  my  present  crooked- 
ness of  spine  was  not  greatly  increased  by  some  of  the  awkward 
positions  in  which  I  was  placed,  especially  when  sitting  at  my 
desk  for  writing. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  most  to  be  pitied,  the  school 
boys  and  girls  confined  as  closely  as  if,  like  disembodied  spirits, 
they  could  not  be  injured  by  the  closest  confinement ;  and  after 
being  permitted  to  ^  go  out '  a  few  moments  to  engage  at  their 
plays  with  such  violence  as  to  become  over-heated  and  over- 
fatigued,  pouring  down  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  or  raising 
their  windows  and  sitting  in  the  current  of  air  which  it  afforded 
to  cool  themselves  ;  thus  laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation 
for  colds,  fevers,  rheumatisms  and  consumptions ;  it  is  difficult, 
I  say,  to  determine  which  was  most  deserving  of  pity,  these  chil- 
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dren,  now  comparatively  strong,  healthy  and  happy,  or  myself, 
who  escaped  the  danger  because  I  had  neither  disposition  nor 
energy  to  expose  myself  to  it. 

But  my  district  school  days  did  not  last  long,  and  I  was  not 
sorry.  1  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  school  on  the  very  fash- 
ionable ground  tliat  it  was,  like  all  other  district  schools,  a  school 
of  vice.  This  I  say  was  the  ostensible  reason  why  my  father 
and  two  other  neighbors  withdrew  their  support.  Whether 
it  was  the  real  reason  I  never  knew  ;  but  these  things  I  do 
know,  viz  :  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  my  father  and  a  few 
of  his  more  wealthy  neighbors  to  have  changed  the  character  of 
the  school,  and  if  it  was  indeed  a  school  of  vice  to  have  render- 
ed it  a  school  of  virtue.  They  had  the  whole  power,  in  effect, 
in  their  own  hands,  and  might  have  made  it  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others.  It  has  now,  indeed,  for  want  of  their  aid 
and  support,  '  gone  down  ; '  and  if  the  pupils  were  in  danger 
before,  they  are  now  a  thousand  times  more  so.  I  think  this 
was  a  capital  mistake  of  my  father*s,  but  it  was  one  which,  at 
the  time,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  made ;  for  I  could  now  return 
to  my  solitude,  and  cease  to  encounter  any  other  faces  than 
those  of  our  own  family. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  as  short  as  possible,  I  was  again 
compelled  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  at  home.  At  last,  it 
was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  college.  There  had  been,  at 
first,  many  objections  on  the  part  of  both  my  parents  against 
such  a  measure,  principally  on  account  of  my  health  ;  but  these 
were  all  waived  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  ancestors 
had  been  ministers  —  that  I  was  too  feeble  to  labor,  and  that 
both  my  mother  and  a  very  wise  friend  of  hers  had  dreamed  on 
the  same  night  of  attending  at  my  ordination. 

The  preparatory  studies  were  now  to  be  acquired,  but  these 
could  be  attended  to  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  espe- 
cially in  the  dear  society  of  a  mother  whose  almost  only  fault 
was  that  she  killed  with  kindness.  I  could  walk  about  twelve 
rods  twice  a  day  and  recite  to  the  minister ;  so  that  at  fifteen  I 
was  ready  to  become  a  freshman. 

The  first  year  at  college  was  rather  tediotis,  for  I  had  foi^t- 
ten  to  tell  you  that,  shut  out  from  society  as  I  had  long  been, 
and  denied  that  exercise  which  my  physical  nature  demanded,  I 
had  sought  animal  excitement  at  another  source.  I  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  eating  or  drinking  a  thousand  little  things 
between  my  meals,  as  cloves,  orange  peel,  dried  fruits,  soda  wa- 
ter, dec.  —  things  of  no  great  harm  in  themselves  had  they  not 
interrupted  the  process  of  healthy  digestion  and  gradually  spoiled 
my  natural  healthy  appetite  at  set  meals  ;  for  so  weak  and  irre* 
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gular  was  my  appetite  at  meal-times  —  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  and  partly  to  the  want  of  healthy 
bodily  exercise  —  that  I  was  obliged  to  excite  it  by  all  sorts  of 
dainties,  high  seasoned  and  unwholesome  food,  or  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  coliee,  tea,  &c.  The  more  feeble  my  powers  of  diges- 
tion were  —  the  more  they  really  needed  rest  —  the  more  my 
good-natured,  but  erring  mother  contrived  to  load  it.  How 
many  a  time  has  she  said  '  Can't  you  eat  a  little  more  of  this,  my 
dear  boy  ?     You'll  be  sick  if  you  don't  eat.' 

Now  during  the  first  year  at  college  I  felt,  pretty  severely,  the 
loss  of  my  mother's  kindness,  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink ; 
but  I  also  felt  the  loss  of  excitement  in  another  respect.  Along 
with  the  unhealthy  and  unnatural  gratification  of  my  animal 
appetites,  I  had,  while  shut  up  at  home,  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  the  most  highly  seasoned  novels  and  other  publications  ;  but 
during  my  first  year  at  college  I  found  no  time  for  this.  I  will 
not  say  that  my  health  was  not  slightly  improved  at  the  end  of 
the  year  —  perhaps  it  was,  but  not  materially. 

During  my  second  and  third  year  I  have,  however,  found  no 
want  of  excitement.  I  have  found  companions  enough,  both  to 
lead  and  mislead  me  ;  but  my  bodily  debility  has  increased  with 
my  gratifications.  I  am  now  in  a  niore  wretched  state  —  by  far 
more  so  —  than  when  i  entered  college.  I  shall  probably  suc- 
ceed in  gettincr  through  honorably  —  with  a  diploma  —  but 
alas !  what  shall  I  be  good  for  ?  My  eyes  are  opened,  but  it  is 
only  to  see  my  error  when  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  reformation. 

Do  you  ask  how  my  eyes  were  opened  ?  It  was  by  a  course 
of  lectures,  by  one  of  our  professors,  on  Combe*s  Constitution  of 
Man,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  Physiology,  which  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures  he  communicated.  I  am  astonished  —  1  am 
more  than  astonished  tliat  this  science  should  be  thus  kept  in 
the  back  ground.  Strange  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  as 
known  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  in  other  seminaries,  and  that 
in  those  where  it  is  permitted  to  be  known,  it  should  only  be  in- 
troduced during  the  last  year,  when  the  character  of  many  of 
the  students  is  almost  past  recovery. 

I  have  said  that  my  own  eyes  are  now  opened ;  only  to  see 
my  misery.  I  am  the  slave  of  every  excitement,  animal,  men- 
tal and  moral.  Though  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  my  con- 
stitution is  completely  broken  up,  and  my  physical  powers  appear 
to  be  already  on  the  wane.  I  say  again,  I  am  good  for  nothing 
to  myself  or  to  the  world.  1  ask,  therefore,  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ? 

I  put  this  question  to  my  parents.  Their  answer  only  in- 
creases my  woes.     They  point  me  to  a  course  of  life  for  which 
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I  am  wholly  unfit,  either  morally  or  socially.  I  put  the  question 
to  society.  The  reply  is  still  the  reply  of  ignorance.  Society 
knows  nothing  of  my  real  condition,  f  ask  my  friends.  Tbey 
do  not  understand  me.  I  put  the  question  —  lastly  —  to  Physi- 
ology. She  gives  but  little  more  encouragement.  She  speaks 
of  returning,  gradually,  to  the  simple  path  of  nature,  and  of  par- 
'tially  restoring,  like  Cornaro.  my  weakened  frame  and  ruined 
fieLCulties.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws.  Small  as  it  is,  I  will 
seize  the  encouragement  which  she  proflTers.  I  will  hope  even 
against  hope.  I  may  yet  be  —  not  a  man  —  bjt  the  fragment 
of  a  man. 

Why  was  I  not  early  told  that  the  wages  of  sin  are  death  ? 
Why  had  I  no  friend  at  hand  to  instruct  or  guide  me  ?  Why 
must  my  house  be  shattered  over  my  head,  ere  I  hardly  knew 
that  it  had  an  inhabitant  ?  My  parents  never  gave  me  the 
needful  information  how  to  preserve  it;  they  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  structure  of  the  dwelling  the  soul  lives  in,  as  their  mer- 
est infants.  My  teacher  never  told  me  anything  about  it ;  for 
he,  too,  scarcely  knew  the  house  from  the  tenant  who  occupied 
it,  or  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  either.  My  minister 
never  gave  me  any  instructi<.n  of  the  kind ;  would  to  heaven  he 
had,  for  then  —  it  was  at  a  period  when  I  put  great  confidence 
in  the  pulpit  —  I  might  have  listened  and  reformed  ere  it  was 
almost  too  late.  The  poor  man  did  the  best  in  his  power  ;  he 
understood  not  the  matter  himself,  and  how  could  he  have 
taught  others  ?  How  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  He  knew 
that  when  the  human  frame  was  sadly  shattered,  the  immortal 
tenant  usually  suflTered  with  it ;  but  he  little  knew  that  in  order 
to  set  me  right  and  keep  me  so,  the  frame  work  must  at  the 
same  time  be  restored  and  improved. 

But  I  will  cease  to  complain.  I  have  told  my  story  and  let 
that  suffice.  May  many  a  parent  as  well  as  many  a  youth,  take 
warning  from  my  sad  story,  and  do  something,  in  time,  ^  to  pre- 
vent what '  they  would  '  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure.' 
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Mt  confessions,  thus  far,  relate  to  the  first  three  months  only, 
of  my  pedagogical  career.  I  have  already  said,  (hat  I  was  glad 
when  the  term  e.vpired.  Indeed  I  was  so  ;  and  it  was  my  opin- 
ion, at  the  time,  that  I  should  make  no  more  attempts  at  school- 
keeping. 
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But  after  another  summer's  work  in  the  field,  and  afler  the 
'  latter  harvest '  was  iairly  gather jd  in,  I  received  an  invitation 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  in  a  neighboring  town  for  the 
ensuing  winter.  I  hesitated  at  first.  I  remembered,  too  well, 
the  torments  and  perplexities  of  the  preceding  winter,  to  be 
caught  again  without  reflection.  But  the  price  was  rather 
tempting.  Eleven  dollars  a  month  and  my  board,  for  a  term  of 
four  months,  were  offered.  This  sum,  wtiich  I  well  knew,  by 
arithmetic,  would  amount  to  fortyfour  dollars,  was  quite  a  large 
sum  for  u  boy  of  nineteen  to  receive  for  the  labors  of  only  six- 
teen  weeks.  I  therefore  concluded,  at  length,  to  engage,  and 
try  my  luck  once  more. 

Try  my  luck^  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  did ;  for  it  was  verily  be- 
lieved, in  those  days,  that  the  art  of  managing  a  school  —  or 
even  a  family  —  was  cither  a  faculty  or  gift  born  with  us,  or  a 
matter  of  hap-hazard.  This  was  especially  true,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  governing.  Few  were  expected  to  govern  well, 
because  few  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  —  by  the  Creator  — 
with  the  proper  gift.  And  yet  the  question  seemed,  at  that 
period,  to  have  hardly  agitated  the  human  mind,  at  least  in  that 
particular  region,  whv  this  same  Creator  should  make  us  almost 
all  teachers,  either  of  families  or  schools,  and  yet  withhold  from 
all  but  a  favored  few,  this  most  indispensable  art  of  governing. 
To  have  broached  the  doctrine  that  every  person  who  was  not 
strangely  destitute  of  common  sense  could  acquire,  this  art  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  would  have  brought  upon  an  individual 
the  derision  of  hslf  the  community. 

I  believe  I  forgot  to  say  that  for  my  first  winter *s  services  T 
received  ten  dollars  a  month,  witliout  my  board,  l^his  was  a 
small  sum,  indeed  ;  but  then  it  was  well  understood  that  I  would 
board  at  my  father's,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  school-house  ;  and  it  was  supposed  I  might  work 
at  some  other  employment  and  earn  enough  at  that  to  pay  my 
board.  '  Only  six  hours  a  day  in  school,'  it  was  said,  *  leaves 
the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  time  to  himself.' 

How  narrow-sighted  —  might  I  not  say,  how  selfish — these 
views  are  !  And  yet  they  certainly  obtain  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Hundreds  never  think  of  a  teacher  as  any  other  than  a 
sort  of  idle  being.  He  is  in  school  six  hours  a  day  they  admit ; 
but  what  is  that  ?  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  there,  in  a 
warm  room,  and  hear  the  pupils  read,  set  their  copies,  mend 
their  pens,  &c. 

But  who  is  the  teacher  —  where  is  he  —  that  sits  very  much 
in  school  ?  I  know  hundreds  of  teachers  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
some  lazy  ones,  who  sit  all  they  can.     But  a  greater  number 
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scarcely  sit  at  till ;  and  some  never.  And  eren  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  sit  and  do  nothing  in  school,  it  is  very  hard  work. 
Most  of  them,  at  length,  find  it  easier,  even  for  themselves,  to 
work  than  to  sit  still.  Six  hours  a  day,  moreover,  is  not  all  the 
time  spent.  There  are  an  hour  before  school,  an  hour  at  the 
intermission,  and  an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  greater 
part  of  which  most  teachers  are  obliged  to  devote  to  the  school, 
m  some  form  or  other.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  it  if  they 
would  ;  and  —  to  the  honor  of  human  nature  be  it  recorded  — 
many  of  them,  after  all  that  is  said  against  them,  would  not  es- 
cape it  if  they  could. 

Here  then  are  nine  hours  devoted  to  the  school,  instead  of  six, 
which  alone  makes  a  large  part  of  the  day,  in  winter,  in  our 
northern  latitude.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  have  known  many  a  tea- 
cher who  spent  twelve  hours,  at  least,  in  twentyfour,  in  think- 
ing or  acting  for  his  school.  What  do  people  mean,  then,  by 
only  six  hours? 

But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  labor  a  little  in  the  evening.  I  had  a  me- 
chanical employment,  which  I  could  pursue,  and  I  believe  I  paid 
my  board,  and  something  more  by  it.  And  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing I  kept,  gratuitously,  a  considerable  number  of  evening 
schools. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  an  account  of  my  sec- 
ond winter.  .  The  first  thing  was  to  get  a  license,  from  the  Com- 
mittee. So,  in  process  of  time,  I  appeared  before  them  to  pass, 
if  possible,  the  fiery  ordeal. 

Here,  instead  of  the  fiery  trial  I  expected,  I  met  a  few  '  good 
natured  fellows,'  who  just  asked  me  to  write  my  name,  spell  a 
few  words,  and  reail  a  paragraph  or  two  in  Webster's  spelling, 
book.  I  said  I  read  a  paragraph  or  two ;  but  this  was  hardly 
done  ;  for  I  cannot  say  I  was  fairly  through  with  my  second  pa- 
ragraph before  one  of  the  company,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chair- 
man, cracked  a  joke  upon  some  of  the  sentiments  it  contained, 
and,  turning  to  the  table,  wrote  and  gave  mo  a  license.  I'he 
secret  of  all  this,  as  I  suppose,  was,  they  heard  I  had  taught 
school  before,  and  that  the  school  in  which  I  was  now  engaged 
was  small  and  in  a  remote  ])art  of  the  town,  and  any  body,  they 
thought,  especially  one  who  has  ever  taught  before,  can  teach 
such  a  school. 

But  though  my  school  was  small,  in  point  of  numbers,  it  con- 
tained many  large  scholars  —  some  almost  as  large  as  I  was  — 
and  several  who  were  older.  These  scholars  were,  however, 
much  les ;  advanced  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  they  were  in 
bodilv  size  and  strength. 
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The  same  general  courae  was  adopted,  in  regard  to  instruction, 
which  1  had  pursued  the  previous  winter.  There  was  one  thing, 
it  is  true,  which  made  it  somewhat  difficult.  The  studies  during 
the  preceding  winter,  were  spelling,  reading  and  writing  only. 
But  a  number  of  my  older  pupils  this  winter  wished  to  study 
arithmetic ;  and  some  of  them  were  desirous  of  devoting  nearly 
their  whole  attention  to  it.  As  it  was  not  very  common  in  that 
region  to  admit  arithmetics  into  the  day  school,  1  was  not  with- 
out fears  that  those  who  sent  none  but  very  young  pupils  would 
object  to  my  devoting  much  of  my  time  to  tliis  branch.  How- 
ever, no  one  objected,  and  all  went  on  for  some  time  very  well. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  had  a  first-rate  school  had 
it  not  been  for  two  failures  connected  with  discipline.  For 
though  I  had  something  of  the  gift  of  governing  well,  as  it  was 
called,  yet  i  still  adhered  quite  too  much  to  occasional  severity, 
such  as  boxing  the  ears,  tlirowing  wooden  rules  and  books,  sha- 
king with  violence,  &c.  1  believe  I  broke  no  rules  on  the  heads 
of  my  pupils  this  winter ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  one  day, 
which  was  scarcely  less  reprehensible. 

George,  with  a  young  companion  of  his,  was  at  play  —  for  I 
had  furnished  them  wiih  very  little  employment  of  an  interest- 
ing nature,  and  why  should  they  not  play  ?  —  and  my  patience 
being  nearly  exhausted,  i  threw  a  rule  at  George  with  such  vio- 
lence that,  hitting  him  near  one  eye,  it  tore  off  a  small  piece  of 
skin.  You  cannot  conceive  the  anguish  of  my  mind  at  the 
thought  of  hitting  him  in  such  a  place,  and  of  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  loss  of  an  eye.  I  kntio^  almost  before  the  piece  of 
wood  scruck  him,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  should  throw 
a  rule  at  a  scholar ;  and  such  I  believe  it  proved.  I  do  not  re- 
member repeating  the  act  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  twenty  years. 

The  father  and  mother  of  George  reminded  me  of  my  impru- 
dence, a  few  days  afterward,  but  did  not  loudly  complain.     I 
believe  they  discovered  that  I  was  repentant ;  and  of  course,  as 
judicious  people,  repentance  and  refonnation  was  all  they  coukl' 
ask. 

Another  trouble  was  more  serious  still,  f  have  already  men- 
tioned that  a  number  of  my  pupils  were  as  old,  and  some  older, 
than  myself.  This  led  me,  gradually,  to  join  them  in  their  eve- 
ning sports.  Not  that  I  had  much  relish  for  these  sports,  for  I 
never  had.  I  only  attended  them  because  I  thought,  that  to  be 
respectable,  I  must.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  I  began  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  family  of  one  of 
my  elder  female  pupils.  These  visits,  though  very  unfrequent, 
gave  rise  to  many  remarks,  and  ultimately,  to  much  uneasiness 
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among  my  pufHls.  They  believed  me  partial  —  that  I  favored 
certain  larger  pupik,  and  neglected  others  —  and  they  gradual- 
ly lost  confidence  in  me.  Indeed  such  was  tlie  dissatisfaction, 
that  as  they  saw  me  coming  one  morning  to  school,  tliey  formed 
the  resolution  to  shut  me  out  of  the  school-room.  Their  cour- 
age failed  them,  however,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  This 
fact  I  learned,  many  years  afterwards,  from  one  of  my  pupils. 

I  would  here  pause  to  request  all  young  teachers  to  take 
warning  by  my  errors.  I  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
I  think  it  decidedly  advantageous  f(»r  a  husband  and  wife  to  be 
engaged  as  teachers  in  the  same  school ;  but  for  a  young  man 
lo  be  addressing  one  of  his  pupils  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
-  In  five  instances  in  ten  it  might  lead  to  no  difficulty ;  but  in 
nine  cases  in  ten  it  might,  and  in  a  few  it  certainly  would.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  attended  with  great  risk,  and  should,  by  every 
prudent  person,  be  avoided. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
school  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  good  one.  Perhaps  it  was  so, 
comparatively.  Perhaps  my  pupils  made  as  much  progress,  for 
a  time,  as  the  pupils  in  neighboring  schools :  and  as  much  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  this.  But  though  true,  this 
was  not  very  high  praise.  Something  more  belongs  to  a  dis- 
trict school  than  the  mere  teaching  of  a  little  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  There  are  other  sciences  which  ought 
to  be  taught.  Then  there  is  the  teaching  of  example,  and  the 
formation  of  good  and  virtuous  habits.  '^I'hese  are  as  legitimate- 
ly the  business  of  the  district  school,  as  the  inculcation  of  mere 
science ;  and  they  conduce  as  much  to  usefulness,  and  much 
more  to  real  happiness. 

It  was  whispered,  moreover,  and  from  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed, I  believe  it  was  generally  understood,  that  I  was  a  smart 
teacher ;  by  which  was  meant  that  I  kept  the  school  quiet  during 
the  six  hours  regarded  as  appropriately  the  hours  of  school. 
Some  of  the  results  to  which  I  allude,  will  appear  in  my  next 
number,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  have  ready  for  you  shortly. 
I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct. 

A. 
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GRATITUDE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Those  who  labor  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  s!)ouId 
always  undertake  this  difficult  and  unpretending  task  with  ref- 
erence to  its  final  results.  They  should  cultivate  and  sow  for 
the  next  generation,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  harvest  be  gather- 
ed after  they  have  ceased  to  act  But  they  will  often  —  nay, 
we  believe  always  —  find  an  immediate  and  delightful  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  many  who  feel  their  need  of  light  and  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  evidence  they  give  of  having  received  aid  and 
encouragement  in  their  arduous  labors.  But  for  the  hope  which 
such  tokens  of  good  have  given  us,  we  should  long  since  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  many  discouragements  which  have 
attended  our  task,  and  which  have  often  led  us  to  feel  that  we 
were  occupying  the  time  of  others,  and  consuming  our  own 
strength  in  vain. 

But  there  are  many  whose  circumstances  und  means  enable 
them  to  call  into  action  the  first  talents  of  our  country  in  behalf 
of  these  neglected  educators  of  our  citizens  —  who  might  secure 
to  the  teachers  of  their  country  or  state  an  annual  course  of  in- 
struction by  able  men,  which  would  be  of  lasting  and  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  its  future  population.  We  would  offer  for  their 
encouragement  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  —  the  strong 
evidence  of  good  influences  —  which  is  atibrded  by  an  address 
to  Fellenberg  by  the  teachers  who  attended  one  of  the  summer 
courses  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl  (which  we  have  described  in 
recent  numbers  of  this  work)  at  the  moment  of  their  departure. 

It  is  addressed  ^  To  tlie  Worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the 
People;'  and  signed  by  112  instructors  of  common  schools. 
After  alluding  to  his  renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  rank,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  fortune  to  the  good  of  the  poor,  they  pro- 
ceed : 

*  When  we  reflect  that  without  education  no  true  happiness 
is  to  be  attained,  and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  erf 
well-taught  and  virtuous  teachers,  and  when  we  recollect  that 
you  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  object  without  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  it  may  require,  we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  favored 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country  :  —  and  when  we  remember 
the  kindness  and  friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at 
Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  to  give  you  our  aflfection  as  well  as 
our  admiration  ;  and  will  not  cease,  as  long  as  our  heart  shall 
beat,  and  our  children  shall  learn,  to  say :  '  So  lived  and  labored 
Father  Fellenberg  !* 

*  Tliis  lill<;  is  liabitually  given  to  Fellenberg,  by  the  Swigg  teachers  and 
yoLth  wno  appreciate  hia  character,  or  hav«  eiperienced  his  kindnes^i. 
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*  We  will  not  here  enter  into  any  particular  statement  of  oar 
vic.vs  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  received, 
which  we  shall,  in  due  time,  make  known  to  the  public  We 
will  only  say,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far 
exceeded  our  expectations  by  its  complete  adaptation  to  practi- 
cal life,  by  the  skill  and  efforts  of  your  assistants,  and  by  tlie 
moral  and  religious  spirit  with  which  the  whole  was  animated. 

*  We  have  been  led  to  enter,  with  a  fervent  spirit,  into  a  sacred 
engagement,  that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the 
spirit  which  you  have  exhibited ;  and  thus  prove  to  you  that 
your  noble  ^^acrinces  have  not  been  in  vain.  We  are  more 
deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before,  with  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  calhng.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  with  pru- 
dence and  caution,  in  affection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and 
conscientious  faithfulness,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  and  thus 
to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  institution.' 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  sec  such  a  spirit  among  the  neglect- 
ed, ill-paid,  and  often  o|)prcssed  teachers  of  common  schools. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  many  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth 
in  our  own  country  to  secure  equal  benefit  to  our  teachers,  and 
equal  pleasure  to  himsf^f !  How  much  encouragement  does 
such  a  testimony,  from  more  than  a  hundred  teachers,  ^ve  to 
efforts  in  ihdi  behalf,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
benefits  they  have  received  will  descend  to  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, who  can  trace  much  of  their  happiness  to  this  first  source ! 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  OF  IIOFWYL,  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

At  the  close  of  my  account  of  the  Intermediate  School  of 
Hofwyl,  I  observed  that  it  was  the  practice  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  devote  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  to  recreation, 
and  to  permit  the  youth  to  engage  in  active  games  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and  th  .t  this  custom  was  adopted  at  Hofwyl,  with  the 
restriction  that  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  their 
play  until  the  afternoon  service  of  the  surrounding  churches  was 
over.  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  this  restriction,  but  observed 
that  it  seemed  to  me  more  consistent  with  sound  principlea 
of  educati<»n,  to  consider  this  the  privileged  day  of  the  soul  — 
and  that  one  day  in  seven  was  no  more  than  a  reasonable  portion 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  religious  aiid  moral  truths 
and  to  immediate  preparation  for  a  future  world. 

I  alluded  to  the  remarks  made   in  justifioition  of  this  plan. 
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that  every  day  should  be  considered  as  a  day  of  preparation  for 
another  world,  with  the  answer  that  to  prepare  for  a  world  so 
remote  from  our  views  and  conceptions,  was  an  object  worthy 
of  special  attention.  I  also  observed  that  the  founder  of  Hof- 
wyl  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  animate  the  daily  life  of 
the  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  fully  than  most 
other  schools,  where  the  tone  of  religious  instruction  and  habits 
is  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  views.  I  may  add  as  one 
example  of  this,  the  remark  of  a  foreign  pupil,  that  he  had 
never  seen  brotherly  feeling  so  prevalent  among  boys  —  that  he 
had  been  for  several  months  in  daily  intercourse  with  120 
boys  in  the  Middle  and  Rural  Schools,  and  had  not  witnessed 
a  single  quarrel. 

But  in  thus  stating  in  part  the  arguments  in  favor  of  my  own 
views,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  others  to  state  theirs  more  fully,  al- 
though they  are  so  generally  known  ;  and  f  am  not  willing  to 
leave  the  slightest  claim  of  this  kind  unsatisfied.  The  question 
of  religious  duty  on  this  point  is  one  which  I  did  not  intend  to 
touch,  because  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  oursphere,  and  is  the  subject 
of  conscientious  difference  among  men  of  undoubted  excellence. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  the  views  of  German  Protestants 
with  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  are  like  those  of 
the  Quakers  or  Friends ;  that  they  date  from  the  Reformation  ; 
and  that  grent  numbers  maintain  it  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty, 
not  to  be  subject  to  what  they  deem  a  Jewish  institution.  Let 
them  not,  therefore,  be  judged  as  persons  who  neglect  an 
acknowledged  obligation. 

In  reference  to  the  pedagogical  argument,  it  is  observed  that 
in  this  mode  of  spending  Sunday  in  schools  the  teachers  only 
follow  the  indication  of  the  Creator,  who  allows  the  stomach  to 
perfi  rm  its  task  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days,  and  permits  the 
blood  to  circulate  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fervent  devotion  as 
well  as  in  dissipation  — That  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
children  and  adults —  That  children  inevitably  suffer  when  they 
are  deprived  for  a  whole  day  of  the  exercise  necessary  to  health, 
in  order  to  employ  them  in  meditation  of  which  they  are  inca- 
pable. That  exercise  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
their  innocence  (from  the  inroads  of  passion  and  appetite)  and 
that  in  preventing  it,  we  do  in  effect  lead  them  into  temptation. 

I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  the  appeal  to  the  example 
of  the  Creator,  simply  as  an  example,  for  he  also  waters  the 
earth  and  sows  the  seeds  of  plants  by  the  winds  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  argument  would  have  contradicted,  from  the  beginning,  the 
law  which  he  wrote  on  the  tables  of  stone,  amidst  those,  whose 
permanent  obligation  is  beyond  all  debate ;   and  which  forbids 
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labor  on  this  day.  — Nay,  more  ;  he  inflicts  disease,  and  takes 
away  life,  and  his  example  might  be  pleaded  for  the  destruction 
of  entire  cities  at  a  blow. 

1  fully  admit,  however,  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the 
botly  caiuKjt  be  kepi  in  health,  or  the  mind  in  vigor,  without  reg- 
ular ftxKl,  and  sleep,  and  air,  and  exercise.  In  childhood,  espe- 
cially, air  and  exercise  are  not  less  necessary  than  iood  and 
sleep  —  not  less  imi)ortan ton  the  Sabbath,  than  on  any  other 
day  —  and  to  forbid  or  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  either,  is  to 
diminish  the  power  of  thought,  the  vigor  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  life  of  the  aflections  —  It  is,  in  eHect,  to  shorten  the  day 
for  its  special  objects,  by  crippling  the  mind  —  It  is  to  give  the 
animal  powers  the  ascendency,  at  tlie  moment  when  we  seek 
to  produce  spiritual  elevation  —  It  is  to  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  own  design.  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  this  wayr 
children  are  often  led  to  form  habits  of  impatience  and  mental 
idleness,  and  useless  or  vicious  revery :  and,  above  all,  to  feel 
a  disgust  with  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sacred  subjects  to  wliich  it 
is  devoted.  1  believe  there  is  a  fault  in  many  of  our  families 
and  schools,  on  this  point,  and  have  seen  its  unhappy  results 
most  fully  exhibited  in  the  immediate  condition  of  the  children 
—  in  the  listlessness,  and  languor,  and  insensibility,  and  fretful- 
ness,  which  were  the  natural  results ;  aiid  sometimes,  at  least,  in 
the  utter  recklessness  of  all  restraints  of  this  nature  in  after  Ufe. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  conceded  by  all  parents,  of  whatever  reli- 
gious opinions,  that  in  early  childhood,  it  is  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable to  allow,  what  at  a  later  period,  is  forbidden,  by  some, 
as  play  or  amusement.  The  only  question  is,  at  what  i>eriod 
ought  it  to  cease,  and  opinions  are  divided,  according  to  reli- 
gious and  pedagogical  views  Some,  as  we  have  observed,  pre- 
scribe absolute  inaction  ;  with  these,  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
agree. 

1  do  not,  then,  oppose  the  view  s  of  German  and  Swiss  educa- 
tors, because  they  allow  exercise  on  the  Sabbath,  or  because 
they  allow  young  children  to  take  this  exercise  in  play.  It  is 
because  they  permit  the  continuance  of  these  games  to  years  of 
manhood,  and  allow  them,  then,  to  be  replaced  by  the  amuse- 
ments appropriate  to  the  age.  It  is  also,  because  they  do  not 
consecrate  the  intellectual  efforts  of  their  pupils  to  spiritual 
subjects,  and  those  directly  leading  to  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  but  this  point  is  not  now  in  debate.  —  We  agree, 
then,  that  air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  youth  on  the  Sab- 
bath as  on  other  days.  But  it  is  certain  both  can  be  had  with" 
out  games.  It  is  replied  that  games  and  play  are  the  natural^ 
instinctive  exercises  of  youth.     But  it  will  not  follow  that  they 
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lire  necessary^  and  necessary  every  day.  I  presume  no  one 
would  be  found  to  maintain  such  a  proposition,  for  we  find  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  gratification  of  all  the  propensities  of  youth 
(equally  natural  and  instinctive  in  themselves)  both  to  the  period 
and  the  extent  which  is  dictated  by  reason,  and  ex^»erience, 
and  the  law  of  God.  My  argument  tlien  is,  that  there  arc  high 
objects  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  nature  to  be  attained,  by  devot- 
ing one  day  in  seven  to  these  objects  as  exclusively  as  other  days 
are  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits ;  that  the  mind 
is  capable  of  devoting  itself  to  these,  as  to  others,  for  a  whole 
day,  and  needs  no  more  relaxation.  Nay,  that  for  one  day 
in  the  week  it  may  well  succeed  with  less  ;*  that  air  and  exer- 
cise may  be  enjoyed  without  disturbing  that  sacred  stillness 
whose  value  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
it,  and  have  then  been  deprived  of  it,  with  the  distraction  of 
mind  produced  by  games  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  unne- 
cessary on  Sunday,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  has  become  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study  in  a  literary  institution. 

If  I  am  asked  for  a  summary  of  my  views,  as  an  Educator, 
on  tliis  point,  I  would  tlicn  say  that  the  portion  of  time  which 
the  law  of  Sinai  consecrated  to  moral  and  spiritual  subjects,  b 
no  more  than  adequate ;  that  they  cannot  receive  proper  at- 
tention, and  will  not  have  their  due  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils,  unless  thus  separatCvl  as  the  exclusive  object  of  a 
particular  period  of  time  ;  that  while  the  body  cannot  be  kept 
in  one  position,  nor  the  mind  in  one  train  of  thought  for  a  whoJe 
day,  it  is  hnportant  to  choose  such  relaxations  for  both  as  shall 
not  give  a  tone  to  the  feelings  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity and  importance  of  these  subjects.  I  believe  that  what 
are  usually  termed  games  and  amiisements,  do  not  have  this 
tendency.  I  consider  it  necessary  to  allow  them  in  early  child- 
hood, but  I  believe  it  also  a  duty  to  lay  them  aside  as  the  pow- 
ers of  attention  and  reflection  gain  vigor  ;  and  that  when  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  regular  application,  on  other  days,  to  literary 
and  scientific  subjects,  they  should  enjoy  the  air  and  exercise 
they  need,  on  Sunday,  in  some  mode  which  does  not  thus  dis- 
tract the  mind  from  the  great  objects  of  the  day,  or  disturb  the 
quiet  of  those  around  them. 

If  it  is  asked  in  what  other  mode  I  would  advise  that  air  and 
exercise  should  be  given  ;  I  would  reply,  that  this  can  only  be 

*  I  might  add  hern,  that  it  ia  desirable  to  accustom  youth  to  restrain  them- 
selves occasionally  within  bounds  moro  narrow  than  is  usually  required,  that 
they  may  be  better  prepared  to  endure  with  patience,  the  many  days  of  con- 
finement without  relaxation  of  body  or  mind,  which  domestic  cares,  and  anxie- 
ties, and  public  and  priyate  business  will  oAen  impose  upon  them  in  the  coune 
of  life. 
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determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  family  and  schocd ; 
that  I  cannot  venture  to  prescribe  a  particular  mode ;  but  that 
with  opinions  once  settled  on  this  point,  an  educator  who  is  ac- 
tiuited  by  principle,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  will  easily 
discover  some  mode  applicable  to  thos:  under  his  care. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  is  surrounded  with  great  difficult 
ties  in  a  public  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  To 
introduce  our  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  would,  in  the  first 
place,  banish  from  such  institutions  the  catholic  pupils,  who  come 
fiom  the  darkest  regions,  and  who  may  now  carry  back  some 
niys  of  light  and  sparks  of  liberality,  without  suspicion.  It  would 
place  it  at  war  with  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  country  — 
indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  educators  to  unite 
in  such  a  plan,  if  pupils  could  be  obtained.  There  is,  however, 
a  change  of  opinion  taking  place  in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  as  a  means  of  moral  education  for  na- 
tions ;  and  1  trust  that  institutions  which  endeaver  to  lead  the 
public  mind  in  moral  improvement,  will  not  be  found  in  the  rear 
on  this  subject. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  any  adequate 
course  of  instruction  yet  provided  which  will  enable  every  teach- 
er to  occupy  his  pupils  on  sacred  and  moral  subjects,  for  a  whole 
day,  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and  useful.  I  hope  this 
pf)int  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  so 
much  engaged  in  promoting  the  observance  of  the  day  ;  and  that 
they  will  recollect  how  much  more  iiope  there  is  in  providing 
agreeable,  and  useful,  and  appropriate  occupation  for  the  day, 
and  especially  for  the  rising  generation,  than  in  defending  its 
sanctity  by  authority  or  law. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  withou:  saying  that  I  at- 
tach more  importance  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  youth, 
liecause  I  have  perceived,  as  I  think,  that  it  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  people  in  other  respects  — 
a  question  which  is  to  be  settled  by  observations  without  refer- 
ence to  theological  argument.  1  have  travelled  repeatedly 
through  Europe,  from  Scotland,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed 
more  rigorously  than  in  the  United  States,  to  Italy,  where  it  is  a 
mjre  festival,  less  sacred  and  less  honored  than  many  others  ; 
and  between  these  extremes  of  great  national  morality  and 
abandoned  vice,  I  have  uniformly  found  that  the  state  of  morals, 
so  far  as  I  could  observe  it,  corresponded  with  the  degree  of  sa- 
CTcdness  attached  to  the  Sabbath. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  American  Institute, 
there  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Use  of  Libraries  in 
Schools.  It  was  commenced  by  Mr  Samuel  Pettes,  of  Boston. 
The  following  account  of  it,  taken  wholly  from  memory,  several 
days  afterward,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one  ;  but.  it  is  believ- 
ed, does  not  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  any  of  the  speakers. 

Mr  Pettes  doubted  the  utility  of  furnishing  children  with 
miscellaneous  books,  while  attending  school  and  pursuing  their 
studies.  It  was  enough,  in  general,  that  they  attended  to  their 
class  books.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  multitude  of 
children's  books  found  in  our  modern  bookstores,  and  often  in 
our  fan)iUes,  was  a  serious  evil ;  not  only  as  a  hindrance  to  reg- 
ular studies,  but  as  having  a  tendency  to  dissipation  of  thought. 
Mr  P.  thought  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  picture  books 
now  in  circulation  were  miserable  trash,  if  not  positively  immoral 
in  their  tendency. 

Mr  Fuller,  of  Providence,  was  of  opinion  tJiat  a  few  books, 
well  selected  and  used  as  a  juvenile  library,  are  decidedly  useful. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  a  library  for  the  use  of 
his  scholars,  by  asking  them  to  lay  aside,  for  a  week,  their  candy 
money,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  week  applying  it  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  He  thought  this  was  a  far  better  appropriation 
of  money  intended  for  candy,  than  that  which  was  more  com- 
mon. Sometimes  he  had  read  the  books  to  his  pupils  ;  and  at 
others,  he  had,  as  a  reward,  loaned  them.  He  thought  that  as 
rewards  they  were  less  exceptionable  than  any  other. 

Dr  W.  A.  Alcott,  observed  that  he  thought  there  was  not 
so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  as  some  —  and  perhaps  themselves  —  might  at 
first  view  suppose.  Mr  P.  would  not  probably  deny  to  his  pu- 
pils the  use  of  any  books  at  all  except  their  class  books  ;  and 
Mr  F.  would  not,  it  seems,  use  any  books  at  all  without  much 
discrimination  They  would  both  be  willing  to  put  a  few  good 
books  in  the  hands  of  children ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
glad  of  the  counsel  of  teachers  in  this  matter,  and  if  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  at  all  between  them,  it  appeared  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  collecting  these  books  into  the  form 
of  a  school  Library,  'i'his,  Mr  Fuller's  experience  had  led  him 
to  conclude  was,  to  some  extent  useful. 

On  this  last  point,  Dr  A.  said  he  could  not  help  concurring 
with  Mr  F.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  a  small  school  Library.     He  thought  it  was  useful. 
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opinion  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  rely  principally  on  well  se- 
lected and  highly  improved  public  family  libraries.  B(K>ks  were 
an  important  agent  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  use  too  much  discretion  in  the  selectioD 
of  those  works  which  are  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  rising  generation 

Dr  Alcott  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  a  taste  for  reading.  It  had  been  suggested  by  sonic  of  tiie 
speakers,  he  observed,  that  books,  well  selected,  were  necessary 
to  form  a  taste  in  the  young  for  reading.  He  thought  they  were 
useful  to  parents  and  teachers  in  directing  the  taste,  but  not  so 
much  in  forming  it.  In  general,  —  he  thought  in  nine  cases  in 
ten  — a  taste  for  reading  is  formed,  either  direcily  or  indirectly, 
by  the  mother.  He  meant  so  far  as  it  was /or/nc  J  at  all.  The 
truth  probably  is,  that  every  child  who  can  read,  has  a  taste  for 
reading,  unless  that  taste  has  been  spoiled.  Where  is  the  child 
to  be  found  who  is  not  fond  of  knowledge  ?  And  why  should 
he  not  —  if  he  can  read  —  seek  it  in  books,  as  well  as  ebewhere  ? 
He  would  repeat  it ;  every  child,  unless  his  taste  had  been  per- 
verted —  a  thing  which  often  happens  —  will  naturally  be  fond 
of  books  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  the  art  of  reading. 

Dr  A.  wished  to  explain  one  or  two  points  on  which  he  was 
afraid  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  had  alluded  to  pictures, 
and  had  incidentally  spoken  of  picture  books  as  text  books.  All 
he  had  intended  to  affirm  was,  that  merit  in  books,  any  more 
than  in  persons,  did  not  depend  upon  size  or  bulk  ;  and  that  if 
pictures  were  of  a  good  moral  tendency  in  their  design,  and  well 
executCil,  they  were  not  to  be  objected  to,  even  in  our  text  books. 
How  much  soever  he  might  regret  having  contributed,  in  any 
measure  to  promote  the  circulation  of  pictures  in  books,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  pictures,  but  that  they  were  not  good  enough. 
We  could  scarcely  have  too  many  good  pictures. 

Another  point  he  wished  to  explain,  was,  about  the  libraries 
he  had  used  in  his  school.  They  were  selected  wholly  by  him- 
self, and  for  a  single  season  or  term  only  ;  the  Committee,  the 
proprietors  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  having  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  When  the  term  closed,  he  gave  some  of  them  away 
to  the  pupils,  and  kept  the  rest  to  (orm  the  nucleus  of  another 
library,  the  next  winter. 

Mr  Pettes  made  a  few  remarks,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  he  still  considered  libraries  as  at  best  of  doubtful  utility. 

Mr  A.  B.  Alcott  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  at  first,  to 
speak  in  favor  of  particular  books  for  libraries ;  but  since  he  had 
mentioned,  incidentally,  a  few,  he  would  beg  leave  to  add  to 
the  list  one  more  which   he  thought  very  valuable,  but    which 
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wny  into  one  of  them.  Here  is  a  pretty  book  —  he  Wants  this 
—  the  parentis  unwilling  to  refuse  him,  and  the  book  is  bought ; 
and  what  is  it?  He  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  were  no  books  in  our  bookstores  which  were  of  the  right 
character.  Some,  there  indeed  were,  but  they  werd  few  and 
far  between.  His  own  collection  at  his  school  room  was  small ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  possible,  he  would  again  say,  to  find 
a  large  collection.  The  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  if  it  were 
prepaied  especially  for  children,  and  some  valuable  volumes  of 
fables,  he  considered  as  among  the  more  valuable  books  for  the 
library  of  the  school  room.  He  was  not  wholly  opposed  to 
engravings,  if  well  executed  and  fitted  to  impart  the  right  feel* 
ings  and  spirit ;  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  said  he, 
give  us  not  such  miserable  pictures  as  most  of  those  we  see. 

Mr  McNair,  of  New  York,  said  a  few  words  on  the  impor- 
tance of  well  selected  school  libraries ;  but  the  particular  char- 
acter of  his  remarks  is  not  recollected. 

Mr  Fuller  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  in  favor  of 
a  few  books  only.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  the  parent 
or  teacher  who  was  wise,  to  find  a  large  collection  for  his  purpose 
at  present.  Even  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, needed  to  be  modified,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  its 
pictures,  especially  those  representing  the  evil  spirit.  That 
spirit  never  yet  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find  so 
good  a  book  defaced  by  pictures,  whose  whole  tendency  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious. 

Mr  PicTTES  observed  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  allowing 
children  and  even  pupils  at  schools  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 
books,  but  he  would  prefer  that  the  parent  should  select  them. 
In  regard  to  applying  candy  money  to  buy  books,  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  that  course.  It  was  mere  candy  to  which  the  money 
was  applied  after  all.  He  was  afraid  of  filling  their  minds  witn 
that  useless  mass  of  stuff  with  which  the  world  was  now  deluged. 
It  was  advisable,  by  all  means,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  reading 
in  the  young,  but  great  wisdom  was  required  both  in  exciting 
and  directing  it.  He  was  a  little  surprised,  by  the  way,  to  hear 
of  teachers  forming  school  libraries.  Teachers,  in  the  country, 
were  in  general  employed  for  only  a  few  months  at  a  time ;  aad 
if  the  business  of  selection  were  lefl  to  these,  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  phin  would  not  work  well  at  all. 

Mr  E.  A.  Andrews  regarded  the  subject  as  an  important 
one.  He  had  known  something  of  libraries  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  though  he  had  never  made  a  collection  of 
the  kind  for  his  own  school.  He  appeared  to  have  no  hostility 
to  a  school  library,  if  well  selected  ;  though  he  inclined  to  the 
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he  had  not,  till  now,  intended  to  communicate,  since  it  related, 
in  part,  to  himself;  but  as  he  thought  it  quite  |>ertinent  to  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  resolved  not  to  withhold  it.  About 
three  or  four  years  since,  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a  friend 
of  common  schools  is  pretty  well  known,  came  to  him  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  join  him  in  preparing  books  for  school 
libraries.  He  stated  that  as  we  had  each  some  tact  at  book  mak- 
ing, and  could  get  our  works  prof)erly  recommended,  and  as 
there  was  about  to  be  a  demand  for  such  books,  we  could  not 
only  do  great  good  in  this  way,  but  the  business  would  be  prof- 
itable. Dr  A.  would  not  attempt  to  detail  the  circumstances  or 
enter  upon  the  causes  which  prevented  such  a  project  from 
being  carried  into  execution  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  noth- 
ing was  finally  done,  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so.  For  him- 
'Bclf,  he  was  not  the  man  to  prepare  ten  or  a  dozen  books  fit  for 
school  libraries,  in  a  year  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  the  projector 
of  the  scheme  was.  Nor  did  he  believe  in  any  such  thing  as 
preparing  several  books  in  a  year,  by  any  body.  Such  books 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  steam  ;  they  were  a  species  of  moral 
influences  of  too  much  importance  to  be  prepared  in  haste. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  it  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  name  is  not  now  recollected,  that  it  was  al:nost  the 
work  of  a  life  to  prepare  and  perfect  a  book  fit  for  school  libra- 
ries :  and  that  it  required  talents  and  moral  character  of  the  very 
highest  order.  When  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity shall  become  the  writers  of  books  for  children  and  youth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  for  an  entire  reformation 
in  this  department. 


NOTICES  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  MANUAL  LABOU  INSTITUTION  OF 

MR  RICH. 

No  part  of  our  editorial  task  has  been  so  difficult  and  delicate 
as  the  notices  of  schools  and  books.  So  difficult  is  it  to  do 
justice  to  the  plans  and  views  of  another^  that  we  have  some- 
times said  none  but  a  teacher  could  know  his  <iwn  school,  and 
none  but  an  author  could  properly  describe  his  own  book.  It 
18  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  a  school  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  accurate  account  without  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  ourselves  in  mis- 
take, where  we  supposed  we  were  tlioroughly  informed.  But 
the  task  is  also  delicate,  even  if  we  know  a  single  school   tho- 
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was  as  yet  he  feared,  but  little  known.  He  alluded  to  the 
Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  by  Mr  Gallaudet.  It  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  his  pupils ;  and  he  thought  it  well  calculated^  not 
only  for  children,  but  for  parents  and  teachers. 

Mr  Fuller  confirmed  the  views  of  Mr  A.  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  books  for  children,  and  made  a  still  farther  devel- 
opment of  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  using  them. 
He  hoped  the  Institute  would  adopt  a  resolution  expressive  of 
their  views  on  the  subject. 

Dr  Alcott  repeated  his  former  assertion  that  he  was  anxious 
for  School  Libraries,  if  the  selection  was  judiciously  made,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  not  very  considerable.     He  was  desirous 
that  a  resolution  should  go  from  the  Institute,  yet  he  was  afraid 
of  it.     He  had  seen  some  school  libraries  which  were  anything 
but  useful.     He  had  also  seen  several  catalogues,  quite  recently, 
in  the  public  prints,  which  were  far  from  indicating  a  judicious  se- 
lection.    They  contained,  indeed,  several  good  books  ;  but  thejr 
also    contained  others,  which  were   of  an   inferior  character. 
He  wished  to  caution  the  Institute  against  encouraging  school 
libraries  without  a  great  deal  of  reflection.     We  were  a  yanJcee 
people ;  if  the  Institute  would  permit  the  expression  —  a  people 
predisposed  to   having  our   hobbies,  and  then  riding   them   to 
death.     He  should  dread  exceedingly,  to  have  School  Libraries 
become  the  hobby  of  the  day,  for  he  was  sure  it  would  eventu- 
ate in  much  evil.     He  was  sure  that  so  soon  as  wx  opened  the 
door,  in  this  thing,  there  was  a  flood  of  evil  ready    to  rush   in, 
and  with  a  vengeance.     There  were  one  o   two  classes  or  occu- 
pations of  men  especially,  who  stood  waiting,  with  eager  expec- 
tation, for  the  adoption  of  measures  like  the  one  proposed.     He 
would  not  speak  of  motives  —  all  men,  perhaps,  suppose,  that 
there  is  a  mixture,  at  least,  of  regard  for  public  good,  in  their 
movements  ;  and  he  was  not  sure  that  anybody  would  encour- 
age School  Libraries,solely  with  the  view  of  putting  money  into 
their  own  pockets.     But  in  regard  to  facts,  he  knew  something 
on  the  subject ;  and  with  the  facts  he  had  before  him,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  very  great  danger   in  recommending 
and  encouraging,  indiscriminately,  the  establishment   of  School 
Libraries. 

Mr  Fuller  and  Mr  Andrews,  both  made  valuable  remarks 
on  the  immoral  and  unhappy  tendency  of  Libraries  badly  select- 
ed ;  and  hoped  the  subject  would  be  thoroughly  canvassed  be  • 
fore  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  adopting  resolutions.  The 
individual  who  reported  this  discussion,  regrets  that  he  cannot 
recollect  the  particular  tenor  of  their  remarks. 

Dr  Alcott  said  he  had  one  fact  in  his  possession  ;  but  wh'cli 
47 
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he  had  not,  till  now,  intended  to  communicate,  since  it  related, 
in  part,  to  himself;  but  as  he  thought  it  quite  pertinent  to  the 
present  occasion,   he   was  resolved  not  to  withhold  it.      About 
three  or  four  years  since,  a  man  whose  reputation   as  a   friend 
of  common  schools  is  pretty  well  known,  came  to  him  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  join  him  in  preparing  books   for   school 
libraries.     He  stated  that  as  we  had  each  some  tact  at  book  nmk- 
ing,  and  could  get   our  works  prof)erly  recommended,  and  as 
there  was  about  to  be  a  demand  for  such  books,  we  could    not 
only  do  great  good  in  this  way,  but  the  business  would  be  prof- 
itable.    Dr  A.  would  not  attempt  to  detail  the  circumstances  or 
enter  upon  the  causes    which    prevented  such  a   project  from 
being  carried  into  execution  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  noth- 
ing was  finally  done,  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so.     For  him- 
self, he  was  not  the  man  to  prepare  ten  or  a  dozen  books   fit  for 
school  libraries,  in  a  year  ;   and  he  did  not  believe  the  projector 
of  the  scheme  was.     Nor  did  he  believe  in  any   such  thing  as 
preparing  several  books  in  a  year,  by  any  body.     Such  books 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  steam  ;  they  were  a  species  of  moral 
infiucnccs  of  too  much  importance  to  be  prepared  in  haste. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  it  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  name  is  not  now  recollected,  that  it  was  almost  the 
work  of  a  life  to  prepare  and  perfect  a  book  fit  for  school  libra- 
ries :  and  that  it  required  talents  and  moral  character  of  the  very 
highest  order.  When  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity shall  become  the  writers  of  books  for  children  and  youth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  for  an  entire  reformation 
in  this  department. 


NOTICES  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  MANUAL  LABOR  INSTITUTION  OF 

MR  RICH. 

No  part  of  our  editorial  task  has  been  so  difficult  and  delicate 
as  the  notices  of  schools  and  books.  So  difficult  is  it  to  do 
justice  to  the  plans  and  views  of  another^  that  we  have  some- 
times said  none  but  a  teacher  could  know  his  own  school,  and 
none  but  an  author  could  properly  describe  his  own  book.  It 
is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  know  a  school  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  accurate  account  without  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  it;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  ourselves  in  mis- 
take, where  we  supposed  we  were  tlioroughly  informed.  But 
the  task  is  also  delicate,  even  if  we  know  a  single  school  tho- 
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roughly  ;  we  may  involuntarily  do  injustice  by  our  silence  with 
regard  to  another  which  is  equally  excellent,  and  which  is  thus 
cast  into  the  shade.  It  is  also  delicate  because  it  often  involves 
personal  feelings  and  personal  relations,  which  render  it  no  easy 
matter  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  historical  truth,  and  the  un- 
varying rectitude  of  editorial  criticism  without  offending  those 
who  are  cordial  friends  to  the  work,  and  highly  respected  by  its 
conductors. 

We  must  add  that  it  sometimes  serves  as  a  painful  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  friendship  exhibited  for  our  enterprise  —  that  we 
have  been  tempted  to  puff  a  school  or  a  book  by  gracious  as- 
surances of  patronage  in  case  of  compliance,  and  have  been  vis- 
ited by  marks  of  displeasure  and  hostility,  (sometimes  secretly, 
sometimes  openly)  for  our  failure  on  such  points.  It  must  also 
be  admitted  that  we  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  literary  criticisms 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  feelings  of  a  literary  parent,  to  ascribe  to  his  offspring, 
(whether  it  be  ideas  or  plans,  or  hooks,)  even  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
if  we  venture  to  intimate  that  it  is  obscured  by  some  spots.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  imitate,  on  this  point,  the  more  reasonable 
feelings  of  the  English  literary  world  ;  where  the  author  and  his 
critic  may  be  engaged  in  the  warmest  controversy,  in  regard  to 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and  may  remark  upon  each  other's 
views  with  perfect  freedom  —  nay,  with  severity  —  without  any 
wound  to  personal  feeling. 

Tliesc  considerations  have  led  us  to  adopt  as  a  general  rule, 
to  give  an  account  only  of  new  institutions,  or  of  new  plans  for 
education  and  instruction  ;  and  to  limit  ourselves,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  views  and  plans  of  the  teacher,  and  our  own  opin- 
ions concerning  them.  We  have  seldom  permitted  ourselves  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these  plans  were  executed,  unless 
we  could  obtain  the  results  of  long,  and  close,  and  impartial  ob- 
servation. The  following  note  which  we  have  just  received  from 
a  judicious  and  faithful  correspondent,  will  serve  as  evidence 
that  our  caution  has  not  been  unnecessary.  Of  the  excellence 
of  the  plan  here  alluded  to,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt ;  but 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  our  correspondent  wishes  them 
not  to  rely  on  the  results  of  his  observation,  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  We  hope  this  case  will  serve  to  justify  us  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  may  have  felt  neglected,  and  to  lead  all  who 
may  be  concerned  in  conducting  similar  publications,  to  exercise 
caution  on  this  point; — 
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T\t  tht  Editorofthe  Annali  of  Education  : 

In  your  number  for  June,  you  inserted  an  article  containing 
my  account  of  the  school  of  Mr  Rich,  Troy,  N.  H.  Kecent  in- 
fbrmatton  obliges  me  to  elate  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  my 
views  of  that  inetitutioa  not  entirely  correct,  and  that  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  it,  should  infurm  themselves  more  particu- 
farly  concerning  it.  My  views  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan  are 
unchanged,  but  1  am  not  able  to  certify  as  to  the  manner  in  whieli 
it  is  now  executed  there.  L.  T.  £. 
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EDUCATION  WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE. 

The  London  Record  contains  the  following  extract  from  the 
charge  of  Lord  Abinger  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Leicester  As- 
sizes. 

He  observed  that  ^  in  looking  at  the  calendar,  he  witnessed 
the  proper  descriptions  of  the  education  of  the  prisoners,  viz. 
those  who  could  read  and  write  well,  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, and  those  who  could  not  read  at  all.  In  the  list  there 
were  only  three  persons  who  could  not  read  and  write,  out  of  a 
calendar  of  twenty  persons,  and  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
lately  promulgated  was,  that  give  the  poor  education  and  you 
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destroy  crime.  This  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case  with  the 
calendar  before  the  Court,  for  he  found  that  most  of  the  des- 
perate robberies  were  committed  by  persons  who  are  described 
in  the  calendar  as  reading  and  writing  well.  He  certainly  never 
would  discourage  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  but  he 
would  boldly  affirm,  that  if  the  education  was  not  founded  on 
moral  and  religious  principle,  instead  of  becoming  a  blessing 
to  the  poor,  it  would,  in  the  end,  turn  out  a  curse. 

'  To  give  a  sound  education  to  the  poor,  moral  and  religious 
instruction  must  accompany  it  —  the  receiver  must  be  well 
taught,  not  only  the  moral  duties  he  has  to  perform,  but 
also  the  religious  ones ;  and,  however  a  number  of  conscientious 
men  may  talk  and  advocate  the  one  without  the  other,  still  he 
would  maintain,  the  design  and  the  effect  intended  by  education 
would  be  lost  if  not  adhered  to.  Education,  without  religious 
instruction,  could  not  control  the  strong  passions  of  the  human 
race,  and  he  had  only  again  to  repeat  that  the  various  calendars 
throughout  the  circuit,  had  plainly  convinced  him,  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  leave  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  in 
ignorance,  than  to  educate  them  without  having  for  the  ground- 
work our  blessed  revealed  religion.  Teach  men  their  religious 
and  moral  duties  in  this  world,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  crime  would  not,  in  the  end,  appear  so  monstrous  as 
he  had  witnessed  in  this  circuit.' 

The  truths  contained  in  these  paragraphs,  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  friend  of  education.  We  call  them  truths, 
for  they  have  already  been  repeated  till  they  seem  to  pall  upon 
the  ear.  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  produce  the  effect 
to  rouse  us  from  our  apathy  on  this  great  subject. 

We  would  however  say  with  the  learned  English  judge  above 
mentioned,  that  it  is  far,  very  far  from  our  intention  to  discourage 
educating  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  but  we  deem  it  so  indis- 
pensable to  combine  morality  with  every  form  of  instruction,  that 
we  can  almost  go,  with  him,  the  length  of  regarding  all  educa- 
tion without  this  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  We  believe 
that  the  statistics  of  every  enlightened  country,  if  faithfully  exam- 
ined and  compared,  would  be  seen  to  confirm  the  conclusions  to 
which  Lord  A.  was  driven  by  an  examination  of  the  British 
Calendar. 
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EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  IN  FRANCE. 

Berne,   Oct.   1836. 

The  Report  presented  to  the  French  Chambers,  on  the 
budget  of  Public  Instruction  for  1837,  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously stated. 

One  of  the  most  important  arrangements  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  is  the  provision  for  the  examination  of  school 
books  of  every  description,  by  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
men  ;  to  which  I  have  formerly  alluded.  Two  commissions  are 
appointed  ;  one  for  books  for  primary  instruction,  the  other  for 
those  designed  for  secondary  schools  ;  for  which  10,000  francs 
have  been  appropriated  this  year.  The  report  of  the  present 
year  speaks,  with  justice  and  force,  of  the  importance  of  such 
an  examination,  in  order  to  give  unity  and  vigor  to  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  to  secure  its  correctness,  and  the  purity  of  its 
moral  influence.  It  is  especially  important,  it  is  observed,  in 
reference  to  primary  instruction,  where  so  many  superannuated, 
absurd,  or  dangerous  books  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pu- 
pils and  fix  in  their  minds  impressions  and  prejudices  which 
would  rarely  be  eflfaced. 

The  commission  for  primary  instruction  is  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  who  meet  every  week,  'i'he  President  distributes 
the  books  to  the  members  according  to  the  nature  of  their  pur- 
suits ;  reports  are  made  verbally,  and  discussed  at  the  meetings, 
and  the  decision  of  the  commission  recorded.  Since  its  organi- 
zation in  1831,  these  commissioners  have  examined  1541  books. 
They  have  designated  283  of  these  as  unworthy  of  being  placed 
in  the  hbraries  of  the  Normal  schools  for  primary  instruction  ; 
distinguishing  those  which  were  suitable  for  masters  or  pupils, 
for  children  or  adults,  for  boys  or  girls.  Other  works,  to  the 
number  of  5^7 1 ,  are  recommended  for  the  same  purpose,  after 
certain  alterations  which  are  designated.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  commission  found  987  of  these  works,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  unsuitable  for  general  use !  What 
would  be  the  result  of  such  an  examination  in  our  own  coun- 
try ? 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  speak  of  this 
labor  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  entitling  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  performed  this  humble  and  delicate  task,  to  pub- 
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Kc  gratitude.  The  task  is,  of  course,  diminishing  every  day, 
and  will  soon  be  limited  to  the  new  publications  of  the  year. 
But  the  committee  observe,  that  there  is  an  examination  more 
extensive  and  radical  which  requires  to  be  made,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  immense  variety  of  books  used  in  ditTerent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  are  retained  by  the  partiality  of  the  parents 
and  teachers,  either  on  account  of  their  cheapness  or  antiquity. 
They  observe  that  it  is  important  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  to  introduce  some  degreeof  uniformity,  which  will  ultimate- 
ly promote  both  the  soundness  and  economy  of  instruction. 
They  propose  that  the  Committees  of  each  extensive  district 
should  first  select  the  best  in  use  among  them,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  minister  and  commissions,  and  that 
the  best  of  these  should  be  furnished  by  the  Government  to  the 
poor  pupils  of  each  district,  in  place  of  sending  more  expensive 
ones  from  the  capital.  In  this  way,  they  hope  that  the  great 
work  of  purification  will  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time 
public  opinion  conciliated,  by  indulging  innocent  attachments 
and  associations,  and  prejudices,  which  involve  nothing  injurious. 
They  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  impose  on  a  country  so 
extensive  as  France  the  same  series  of  elementary  books,  and  to 
require  every  district  to  obtain  its  books  from  some  principal  city  ; 
and  that  the  only  method  is  to  select  and  improve  some  of  the 
local  publications.  The  proposition  is  made  to  purchase  the 
literary  property  of  some  of  these  works,  and  to  make  them  free 
to  all.  To  this,  however,  it  is  replied,  that  the  next  year  may 
produce  a  superior  work,  or  the  same  work  improved  ;  that  the 
task  must  be  again  commenced,  and  that  if  the  publication  of 
several  works  on  the  same  subject  is  encouraged,  the  interest  of 
authors  and  publishers  will  always  lead  them  to  reduce  the 
prices  as  much  as  possible. 

Among  the  books  distributed  to  poor  pupils  and  to  teachers, 
are  50,000  copies  of  a  book  of  moral  and  religious  instruction ; 
200  on  the  method  of  teaching  vocal  music  ;  200  on  the  method 
of  teaching  writing;  500  Child's  Magazines;  695  manuals  of 
primary  instruction;  and  50  treatises  on  the  construction  of 
school-houses. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  the  committee 
on  modes  of  instruction  deserve  particular  attention.  They  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  that  the  '  war  of  methods '  is  subsiding. 
They  say  that  mutual  instruction  is  not  generally  repulsed  by 
prejudice,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
exclusive  enthusiasm.  By  visiting  the  schools  and  examining  the 
details  of  instruction,  the  local  school-committees  have  learned 
more,  from  day  to  day,  the  necessity  of  varying  and  mingling 
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the  methods,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  the 
number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  studies. 
Admirable  as  they  deem  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  for 
large  schools,  and  for  all  those  exercises  in  which  memory  and 
imitation  are  principally  called  into  exercise,  as  in  reading,  sing- 
ing, writing,  and  the  exercises  of  arithmetic,  the  committee  of  the 
chambers  consider  it  not  useful  for  small  schools  or  for  those  stu- 
dies which  call  forth  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  simultaneous  method.of  instruction  is  utterly 
inapplicable  to  great  numbers,  requires  numerous  assistants  who 
are  too  independent  to  follow  precisely  the  course  required  by 
the  principal  teacher,  and  too  unskilful   to  direct  themselves 
aright.     At  die  same  time  it  oppresses  childhood  by  the  want  of 
variety  and  movement  in  its  exercises.     But  in  the  application 
of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  it  is  indispensably  necessa- 
ry that  the  master  should  possess  ability  and  experience,  and 
energy  of  character,  without  wljich  this  little  army  of  monitors 
and  pupils  will  fall  into  utter  confusion.     Premature   etlbrts, 
they  observe,  for  diffusing  this  method,  without  well-qualified 
teachers,  would  only  destroy  it ;  for  there  is  no  middle  way  in 
this  system,  it  is  either  the  best  or  the  worsts  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  administered.     The  same  reasoning,  I  would 
add,  is  applicable  to  all  school  books  and  methods  of  instruction. 
The  best  book,  or  the  best  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  does  not  comprehend  it,  is  like  the  armor  of  Saul  upon  the 
person  of  David  —  a  useless  incumbrance,  which  loses  its  value 
and  its  reputation. 

Among  the  appropriations  for  the  year  1837,  is  one  of 
1,600,000  francs,  as  a  general  fund  for  the  encouragement  of 
primary  instruction.  From  this  fund  every  district  which  is 
unable  to  sustain  its  school,  has  a  right  to  claim  the  aid  necessa- 
ry for  this  purpose.  The  remainder  is  applied  to  the  support  of 
Normal  primary  schools,  the  provision  and  repair  of  school-hou- 
ses and  furniture,  the  distribution  of  books  to  poor  children,  and 
the  aid  or  encouragement  of  poor  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
superannuated  or  infirm.  Among  the  last  class  especially,  are 
many  who  were  dismissed  in  1833,  to  make  room  for  more  able 
teachers.  Provision  is  intended  to  be  made  for  the  old  age  of 
future  teachers  by  a  tax  on  their  salaries,  to  be  placed  in  a  Sa  - 
vings  Bank. 

Sixtythree  primary  Normal  schools  have  been  organized. 
Each  department  is  thus  furnished  witli  a  seminary  for  teachers, 
except  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  has  yet  made  no 
provision  for  this  purpose.  In  these,  there  are  now  2567  young 
men  in  a  course  of  training  for  the  task  of  education  — a  little 
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army,  as  the  report  observes,  at  once  to  be  valued  and  to  be 
dreaded  —  of  inestimable  value,  if  they  are  inspired  with  a  reli- 
gious sense  of  their  mission,  modesty,  intelligence  and  taste  for 
pure  and  simple  life,  but  a  terrible  nursery  of  sufl'ering,  and 
pride,  and  anarchy,  if  unhappily,  the  luxury  of  instruction  be- 
yond their  wants,  imprudently  and  unwisely  bestowed,  should 
give  them  habits  superior  to  their  future  resources,  and  new 
wants,  which  cannot  be  supplied  —  if  it  should  inspire  self-con- 
ceit, a  thirst  for  change  and  gain,  a  disgust  with  their  village, 
and  as  a  final  result,  hatred  of  the  society  which  educates  them, 
and  which  they  feel  to  be  unjust  in  not  satisfying  the  wants  it 
has  created. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  is  waking  up  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  may 
not  defeat  its  own  object  with  the  excess  of  its  kindness,  and 
prepare  the  objects  of  its  attention  to  make  shipwreck  on  the 
same  rock.  The  hfe  of  the  Common  School  teacher,  is  one  of 
retirement,  and  of  self-denial,  and  hardship,  and  often  of  neg- 
lect ;  and  few  will  persevere  in  it  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  a 
missionary.  It  is  impossible  that  a  youth  can  bo  prepared  for 
this  station  by  several  years  spent  in  a  life  of  ease  and  compara- 
tive luxury,  flatttired  with  attentions  which  he  can  never  again 
receive.  Let  our  seminaries  for  teachers  be  conducted  on  the 
model  of  simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  our  villages,  or 
they  will  only  prove  nurseries  of  vanity  and  discontent,  and 
schools  of  preparation  for  more  lucrative  and  agreeable  employ- 
ments, and  they  will  but  robour  common  schoolsof  many  capable 
young  men  who  would  have  been  permanent  and  useful  teachers 
had  they  been  left  to  truggle  on  alone  in  a  course  of  self-education . 
On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  effectual  pro- 
vision can  be  made  (or  the  great  and  increasing  wants  of  our 
country,  without  numerous  and  well  conducted  Normal  schools, 
and  that  economy  and  prudence  will  easily  avoid  these  dan- 
gers. 

The  committee  maintain,  very  ably,  the  proposition  of  ap- 
pointing paid  local  inspectors.  They  observe,  that  the  methods 
of  education,  and  instruction,  and  discipline,  form  a  study  by 
themselves  —  a  study  for  the  whole  life  — and  require  incessant 
efforts  at  improvement,  corresponding  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  nation.  They  insist  that  the  proper  office  of  a  committee 
is  that  of  a  jury  of  the  heads  of  families  for  the  general  inspec- 
tion and  protection  of  the  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic spirit  —  that  we  cannot  expect  punctuality  in  meetings,  ex- 
actness in  documents,  and  attention  to  the  minute  details  of 
school  inspection.    They  assert,  what  we  have  experienced,  that 
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to  depend  on  them  will  lead  only  to  languor  and  confusion. 
They  finally  appeal,  as  decisive  evidence  on  this  point,  to  the 
example  of  Germany,  where  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  clergy,  zealously  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  instruction,  it  is  found  indispensable  to  employ  local 
inspectors.  May  our  own  States  be  equally  ready  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  veterans  in  public  instruction ! 


MISCELLANY. 


Instruction  w  Austria. 

A  recent  work  on  the  statistics  of  Austrin,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  state  of  inittriiction  in  this  empire.  There  are  15,967  elenientarr 
schools,  under  the  name  of  trivial  (primary,)  high,  secondary.  Normal 
and  practical  schools,  and  8,964  schools  of  repetition.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  1,993,532.  They  are  taught  by  31,801  teachers  and 
assistants,  and  10,353  catechists  or  religious  instructors.  They  are  uu- 
dcr  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  14,011  clergymen,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  local  school  directors.  And  the  whole  is  superintended  by 
845  district  ins{»cctors  of  schools. 

In  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Milan,  Gratz,  Lemberg,  Lintz  and  Brixen,  there  are  300  pupils.  The 
polytechnic  school  in  Vienna,  is  under  the  direction  of  35  teachers,  and 
contains  747  students,  of  whom  365  attend  the  real  or  general  practical 
school,  87  the  commercial  division,  and  395  that  which  relates  to  the 
arts.  The  school  of  forests  contains  66  pupils,  under  the  cure  of  a 
director,  and  4  teachers  and  assistants. 

Schools  i:r  the  West  Iudtes. 

The  following  statements  concerning  instruction  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  derived  from  a  recent  work  by  Martin.  In  Jamaica,  £10,000  sterl- 
ing were  devoted  to  free  schools  in  1831.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
1837,  was  3,500*  In  St  Vincent,  the  want  of  instruction  produces 
obvious  evils,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop,  an  obvious  improve- 
ment is  taking  place.  In  Kingston,  is  an  institution  founded  by  a  col- 
ored man  for  the  education  of  poor  colored  children,  which  deserves 
great  praise  and  exerts  a  very  happy  influence.  Barbadoes  contains 
many  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  colors.    Among  others,  is  a  central 
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institution  founded  by  an  English  nobleman,  in  which  160  white  boys 
are  educated  for  various  occupations,  and  a  school  for  girls  founded  by 
the  influence  of  the  bishop.  A  number  of  free  schools  are  also  founded 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  colored  children,  under  the 
direction  of  colored  teachers.  The  public  free  school  at  Dominica 
contains  150  boys  and  40  girls  —  education  is  making  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  island.  In  the  little  i:jltmd  of  Montserrat,  there  are  8 
free  schools,  containing  298  boys  and  S90  girls  ;  and  in  Antigua  19  free 
schools,  with  121G  pupils,  in  the  isolated  settlement  of  Honduras,  on 
the  coast  of  Guatemala,  there  is  a  school  on  the  system  of  Bell,  con- 
taining  100  children,  whose  happy  efTects  have  been  evident. 

Seminaries  for  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

The  six  seminaries  for  teachers  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  Prus- 
sia, during  the  past  year,  were  attended  by  287  pupils,  of  whom  84  were 
dismissed,  23  with  a  testimonial  No.  1  —  36  with  a  testimonial  No.  2  — 
and  25  No.  3  —  Sixtythree  candidates  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
seminaries,  were  also  examined  for  the  office  of  teacher,  of  whom  only 
one  received  the  testimonial  No.  1  —  Jl  received  No.  2  —  38  No.  3  — 
and  13  were  refused. 

State  of  Instruction  in  Bohemia. 

The  following  i:«  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  instruction  in 
Bohemia  in  1792  and  1834,  derived  from  the  Germany  School  Gazette. 


1792 

1884 

Increa»e. 

Ii^habitants, 

2,946,060 

3,945,875 

999,815 

Secondary  Schools, 

30 

44 

14 

Primar}'  Schools, 

2,434 

3,276 

842 

GirPs  Schools, 

39 

37 

dec.  2 

Schools  of  Industry, 

134 

Total, 

2,503 

3,491 

No,  of  children  fit  for  school. 

308,925 

517,118 

203,193 

Children  at  schools. 

216,557 

477,912 

263,355 

do.    out  ot  school. 

92,3G8 

42,382 

Teachers  and  Asi^istants, 

3,314 

5,364 

2,050 

According  to  these  statements,  there  was  in  1792, 1  child  at  school 
for  every  13  inhabitants,  and  only  12  children  out  of  17  received  instruc- 
tion. In  1834,  1  child  for  every  8  inhabitants  was  at  school,  and  9  out 
of  10  received  instruction.  These  results  arc  highly  gratifying,  and 
place  Bohemia  as  one  of  the  most  favured  countries  of  £uroj>e  in  re- 
gard to  elementary  instruction.  It  is  stated  in  the  School  Gazette,  from 
a  work  of  Revenius,  that  in  Baden,  one  fifth  part  of  the  population  are 
at  school  —  In  Prussia,  one  sixth,  and  also  in  Switzerland.     In  Bavariai 
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one  eighth,  as  in  Doheniia  —  in  the  Netherlands,  one  ninth  —  in  Scot- 
land 1  in  11  —  in  Ireland  1  in  13  —  in  England,  1  in  14  —  in  France,! 
in  17  in  the  winter,  and  1  in  27  in  the  suinnicr  ;  and  in  Naples  1  in  67. 
It  tiiu^tnot  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  intelligence  of  a  people  docs 
not  dei>end80  much  on  their  skill  in  reading,  as  upon  their  opportunities 
of  using  it.     In  sotne  countries,  it  is  even  lost  for  want  of  practice. 

Russian  School  Colony. 

In  the  year  1828,  a  colony  of  pupils  from  the  foundling  hospital  in 
Moscow,  was  established  near  the  city  of  Saratov,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  the  late  Empress  Mariu.  According  to  the  report  of  the  last 
year  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  colony  fmssesses  23,000 
dessatines  of  land,  whose  original  price  was  half  a  million  of  rubles. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Religion,  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic.  A  German  female,  from  the  German  col- 
ony at  Saratov,  trains  the  girls  in  all  the  branches  of  housewifery  ;  and 
a  German  magistrate  from  the  same  colony,  instructs  the  boys  in  agri- 
culture. Such  an  institution,  is  one  of  the  most  noble  monuments  which 
can  be  erected,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great. 

Evidence  of  Progress  in  Education. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  light  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  that  a  number  of  villages  in  a 
single  district,  successively  increased,  of  their  own  accord,  the  salary  of 
their  schoolmaster  —  In  asparish,  where  2  schools  existed,  they  were 
satisfied  that  their  teachers  were  overburthened,  and  established  a  third 
in  order  to  relieve  them.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  this  is  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  former  years,  when  the  schoolmaster  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  the  school  as  a  heavy  burden  which 
ought  to  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible. 

Instruction  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  the  recent  work  of  McGregor  on  the  Canary  Islands,  are  some  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he 
observes,  public  instruction  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Monks  and 
Jesuits.  The  indolence  of  the  monks  led  the  government  to  order  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  parish  ;  but  this  order  was 
only  carried  into  efliect  in  the  larger  towns,  while  the  village  children 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance.  In  the  boy's  schools  in  the  towns  which 
are  supported  in  part  from  the  public  funds  and  in  part  by  tuition,  are 
taught  Reading,  Writing,  the  elements  of  Grammar,  the  four  ground 
rules  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Catechism,  with  an  excessive  number  of 
prayers.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  so  poor,  and  so  much  is  leam- 
edby  rote,  that  very  little  real  progress  is  made. 
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The  author  mentions  in  a  note,  an  amusing  plan  for  teaching  the 
multiplication  table.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  parties,  called 
the  Romans  and  Cartbagenians  A  Roman  cries  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  —  "twice  two"  !  and  the  Carthagenians,  if  they  know  their  les- 
son, shout  in  full  chorus  —  "  four  !"  —  and  so  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  On  the  following  day,a  Carthagenian  puts  the  question,  and 
(he  Romans  answer  in  chorus.  If  the  Carthagenians  have  made  more 
mistakes  than  the  Romans,  the  latter  are  victors,  and  it  is  proclaimed 
on  the  black-board  —  "  Rome  has  conquered  !"  Elementary  schools 
for  the  girls  of  the  same  character,  are  kept  by  females,  in  which  little 
boys  are  also  received.  Instruction  is  confined  to  Spelling,  Reading, 
committing  to  memory  prayers,  and  the  catechism,  and  needlework  — 
AH  other  branches  must  be  acquired  from  private  instruction. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  lyceum  was  established  at  Orotava,  in  Teac- 
riffe,  in  the  year  1824,  by  a  young  literary  man  from  France.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraced  Religion,  Spanish  and  Latin  Grammar, 
Modem  Languages,  Geogra])hy,  Mathematics,  Botany,  Drawing  and 
Music.  'I  he  teachers  were  well  chosen;  and  the  pupils,  who  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  provinces,  made  rapid  progress ;  but,  prejudice  and 
jealousy  regarded  it  as  a  dangerous  novelty  to  allow  their  youth  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction,  especially  from  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  a  de- 
cree was  obtained  from  Ferdinand  VII.  to  close  the  institution  one  year 
ttfler  its  establishment.  The  parents  had  then  no  other  resource  but  to 
fiend  their  children  to  France,  England,  or  the  United  States  for  an  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  priests,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  send  them  to  the  miserable  schools  of  Spain,  or  to  leave  them  to  grow 
up  at  home,  in  indolence,  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Russia. 

There  are  1653  public  establishments  for  instruction,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  —  500  of  them  have  been  founded 
since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  annual  increase  of 
the  number  of  pupils  is  about  6000. 

Regimental  Schools  in  France. 

The  persons  enrolled  for  the  French  army  have  been  found,  to  a  sad 
extent,  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  I'hey  have  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  efforts  which  have  been  lately  made  in  that  country  for  educa- 
tion. 

Every  regiment  is  required  to  have  two  schools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  object  is  not  n)erely  to  improve  the  soldiers  and  sub- 
altern ofHcers,  and  thus  to  open  their  way  to  higher  rank  in  the  service, 
but  to  enable  them  to  carry  home  to  their  villages  the  knowledge  which 
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they  havo  acquired  under  the  national  standard.  In  thi«  way  ic  is  de- 
aisled  to  rcndor  the  army,  which  in  France  i^  composed  successively  of 
all  its  yoinij^  citizciif«,  each  for  a  term  of  years,  a  great  school  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  to  employ  it  in  spreading  light  through  the  country  which  it 
protect^. 

The  interest  of  the  minister  of  instruction  in  these  sctbool*!,  is  shown 
by  the  details  of  the  regulations  which  ho  has  issued  fir  them,  emlira- 
cing  four  chapters  and  eightyfive  articles.  One  of  the  schools  of  each 
regiment  is  termed  a  school  of  the  first  degree,  and  is  attended  hy  all  the 
man  who  do  not  understand  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  troop,  wren  years  of  age.  They  are  taught  reading  one 
hour;  arithmetic,  hy  means  of  the  tablets  of  mutual  instruction,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  and  writing  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  They  are 
divided  into  six  classes  for  each  subject;  it  lieing  understood,  however, 
that  no  class  shall  consist  of  less  than  six,  or  more  than  tweh-e  pupils; 
all  of  course  under  the  instruction  of  monitors,  directed  by  a  head- 
master. 

In  the  school  of  the  second  degree  are  taught  French,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping  as  applied  to  the  army,  geography,  the  military 
histor}'  of  Fnince,  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  elements  of  temporary 
fortification,  and  the  drawing  of  plans.  Eighty  lessons  are  required  to 
be  given,  annually,  in  the  first  three  branches;  forty  in  geography  and 
history,  and  sixty  in  the  last  three  subjects,,  which  are  not,  however, 
al>solutcly  required  of  the  cavalry.  The  length  of  the  lessons  is  two 
hours.  All  the  subaltern  officers  are  required  to  attend  this  school,  ex- 
cept thfwe  who  prove,  on  examination,  that  they  have  suflUcient  instruc- 
tion, and  those  who,  being  over  thirty  years  of  age,  may  be  considered 
capable  of  receiving  much  benefit  from  attendance. 

The  course  of  instruction  commences  in  Octol>er  of  each  year,  and 
terminates  in  July;  the  schools  being  open  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sunday.  No  person  is  excused  from  daily  attend- 
ance, but  by  permission  from  his  Colonel.  At  the  end  of  each  daily 
session,  the  Director  of  the  school  announces  the  names  of  those  whos& 
improvement  has  entitletl  them  to  be  received  into  a  higher  class. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  regulations  describes  the  organization  of  the 
schools  and  the  appointment  of  soldiers  and  officers  as  Directors  and 
Monitors.  The  second  chapter  directs  the  order  and  n)ethod  of  instruc- 
tion. The  thinl  regulates  the  ])ower  of  the  Director,  monitor-general 
and  sub-monitors,  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  length  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  order  of  the  classes,  with  their  rewards  and  ])unishments.  The 
fourth  cha()ter  prescril>es  the  mode  of  choosing  the  school-rooms,  their 
furniture  and  interior  arrangement.  The  execution  of  these  various 
measures  is  required  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Lieutenant-Gener      ;  » 
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well  ad  by  inferior  officers.  We  admire  this  careful  attention  to  details, 
no  less  than  the  general  excellency  of  the  plan.  It  in,  however,  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise  and  regret  that  no  place  is  assigned  for  moral  or  religious 
instruction  —  for  improving  the  character  as  well  as  the  mind. 

GaATciTous  Schools  of  Drawing  for  Mechanics. 

Two  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing  have  been  established  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  Paris  —  M.  Charles  —  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics.  One 
was  formed  before  the  revolution,  and  involved  its  founder  in  suspicion 
as  well  as  difficulty.  For  more  than  six  years,  however,  he  has  devoted 
all  his  evenings  to  this  species  of  instruction,  without  any  com|iensatioD. 
His  object  was,  to  enable  mechanics  to  pursue  their  employments  with 
more  rationality  and  success;  to  exercise  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to 
elevate  their  taste,  and  thus  to  raise  them  above  the  temptation  to  low 
vice  and  degrading  amusements.  The  municipal  council  of  Paris  has, 
at  length,  assumed  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  and  has  directed  the 
organization  of  similar  establishments  throughout  the  city.  At  a  public 
exhibition  more  than  six  hundred  pupils  were  present,  and  medals 
were  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  the  most  meritorious. 

School  of  General  Paoli  in  Corsica. 

Ill  the  island  of  Corsica  most  of  the  communes,  which  are  mere  ham- 
lets, are  furnished  with  little  schools,  kept  by  instructors  altogether  in- 
competent to  their  tasks.  The  children  are  taught  to  read  Italian  and 
Latm.  Writing  is  very  badly  taught,  and  the  French  language  entirely 
ni'glected.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  deplorable  condition  is  the 
school  of  Morosaglia,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  points  of  the  island, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  private  benevolence.  It  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Gen.  Paoli,  and  is  sustained  by  funds  which  he  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  been  open  two  years,  situated  in  a  district  which  Is 
considerably  populous,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  children.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  sixtyseven  attend  the  primary  elementary  school.  Both 
are  under  the  direction  of  M.  Alexander  Paoli,  who  devotes  himself  par* 
ticularly  to  the  superior  school.  The  elementary  school  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  another  person,  under  the  name  of  Monitor 
general. 

The  instruction  of  the  Elementary  school  is  conducted  on  the  moni- 
torial system.  They  are  taught  to  read  on  the  plan  of  spelling ;  first 
French,  and  then  Italian;  but  as  Italian  is  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
country,  great  care  is  taken  to  translate  the  French  into  Italian,  and  the 
Italian  into  French.  This  exercise  is  performed  by  the  pupils  with  in- 
telligence and  precision,  and  the  general  results  of  instruction  in  read- 
ing, are  rapid  and  satisfactory.    They  have  begun  to  attend  to  the  read- 
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ing  of  Latin,  (of  course  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  service)  and  also 
of  manuscripts.  The  pupils  learn  to  write  raccessirely  on  sand, 
slate,  and  paper;  first  from  dictation,  and  then  in  iniitatioD  of  models  of 
calligraphy.  Their  current  hand-writings  formed  in  this  manner,  is  very 
good.  Arithmetic  is  taught  rationally,  and  not  mechanically.  They 
learn  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  historical  religious 
catechism  of  Fleury.  The  superior  primary  school  is  just  established, 
and  not  fully  organized. 

The  success  of  this  effort  furnishes  undeniable  evidence  of  the  jiraeti- 
cabilily  of  the  plan,  and  its  utility  in  ameliorating  the  character  of  this 
rude  but  high-minded  people.  It  is  another  example  of  the  importance 
of  anticipating  the  delays,  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  guvemment, 
by  the  well-directed  experiments  of  private  benevolence  and  individual 
xeal. 

AMEaic4ir  Association  for  the  svpplt  of  Teachers. 

Wc  noticed  this  association  near  the  close  of  our  last  year's  volume. 
We  have  recently  received  from  Dr  J.  M.  Keagy,  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  the  following  additional  account  of  its  design  and  opera- 
tions: 

The  design  of  this  Association  is  to  accomplish  what  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  our  community,  viz:  To  make  teachers  acquainted  with 
places  suited  to  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  to  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  persons  desirous  of  employing  men  of  proper  acquirements  and  cha- 
racter, by  affording  to  both  parties  a  ready  medium  of  communication. 

The  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  one  year.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  action  and  usefulness  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  its  correspondence  and  other  daily  business  has  been 
gratuitowly  attended  to,  by  one  of  the  members  who  acted  as  its  Sec- 
retary. 

The  operations  of  the  Association  are,  however,  becoming  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  requires  the  unremitting  attention  and  labor  of  a  competent 
individual.    This  will  necessarily  increase  its  ex])enditures. 

in  order  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  useful  to 
teachers  and  the  public,  the  managers  have  deemed  it  exj)edient  that 
every  teacher  who  is  a  successful  applicant,  should  give  to  the  society 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  first  year's  salary,  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months. 

They  would  also  recommend  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  those  who  are  supplied  with  instructors  through  its 
agency,  and  solicit  from  them  such  patronage  as  they  may  think  proper 
to  extc;i 

Should  a  surplus  arise  from  contributions,  Ilc,  afVer  defraying  the 
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neeessary  expenses,  the  same  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated,  by  loans 
or  otherwise,  in  aid  of  such  teachers  as  may  need  assistance  in  proceed- 
ing to  their  places  of  destination. 

Premium  for  ▲  Writing  Desk. 

A  premium  of  $25  was  offered  somo  time  ago,  by  an  individual  in 
Hartford,  for  the  l)est  Writing  Desk  and  Seat  for  common  schools.  The 
premium  was  awarded  by  Rev  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  others.  According 
to  the  terms  prescribed,  it  was  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  accommodate 
two  scholars,  and  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  a  person  four  feet  and 
ten  inches  in  height.  It  was  also  to  be  so  constructed,  and  of  such  ma- 
terials as  not  to  cost  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  each  scholar  who  occu- 
pies it. 

We  are  quite  glad  to  hear  of  this  movement  in  behalf  of  children  at 
school;  especially  in  a  country  which  has  so  long  l)een  forward  to  give 
premiums  on  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Haverford  School.  f 

The  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  have  a  flourishing  school  at  Haverford, 
in  J3elaware  county,  whose  object  is,  in  their  own  language,  *  to  com- 
bine sound  and  liberal  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  with  a  reli- 
gious care  over  the  morals  and  manners  ;  thus  affording  to  the  youth  of 
our  society  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education  equal  in  all  rei- 
pects  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  colleges,  without  exposure  to 
those  associations  which  are  apt  to  lead  them  away  from  the  simplicity 
of  our  religious  profession.* 

The  buildings  of  this  institution  —  for  chambers,  school-room,  fami- 
lies of  the  teachers,  library,  infirmary,  &c. —  are  ample  and  commodious; 
at  least,  comparatively;  though  we  do  not  consider  sleeping  rooms,  nine 
feet  by  five  feet  six  inches,  large  enough,  even  when  they  are  as  well 
ventilated  and  neatly  furnished  as  those  of  the  Haverford  school. 

*The  course  of  instruction  extends  to  four  years,  and  embraces  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  ancient  and  Engliiih  literature,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  prepar- 
atory department.  The  students  are  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, four  teachers,  a  teacher  of  the  introductory  school,  and  an  as- 
sistant superintenilent. 

'  With  this  school  is  connected  a  valuable  tract  of  nearly  300  acres, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  arrangement  and  cultivation,  as  a  farm  and 
garden.  The  library  has  commenced  with  about  a  thousand  volumes; 
a  philosophical  apparatus  is  provided,  and  a  collection  of  specimens  In 
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natural  history  and  mineralogy  ii  begun,  in  connection  with  a  general 
niuscum  of  curiositied.' 

Georgia  Conference  Manual  Labor  School. 

Wc  have  seen,  in  a  southern  paper,  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Manual  Lal)or  School,  Georgia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  church,  at  Covington,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
Institution  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian 
war  in  that  vicinity,  it  had  ninntyfive  students;  but  twentysix  of  them 
were  absent  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  did  not  return  till  July, 
which  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  the  order  and  arrangements  of 
the  Institution.  All,  however,  is  now  going  on  well  again,  and  arrange- 
ments are  making  for  receiving  an  increased  number  of  students.  Sev- 
entytwo  are  admitted  to  a  general  boarding  department;  the  remainder 
board  in  respectable  families. 

The  following  extract  frotn  the  report,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  reli- 
gious intentions  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  its  republican  spirit. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  also,  that  fiftysix  ef  the  students  are  commu- 
nicants in  the  M.  S.  church,  about  half  of  whom  have  become  such  since 
they  were  untited  to  this  Institution:  *  It  has  ever  been  inculcated  upon 
our  numerous  charge  that  Religiofi  is  to  l»c  the  paramount,  reigning 
principle  in  these  halls,  and  not  an  inefficient,  degraded  and  irksome 
appeudage,  admitted  merely  to  fill  out  the  forms  of  a  literary  institution; 
and,  as  I  trust  the  legitimate  result  of  such  views  and  sentiments,  a  more 
general  and  marked  respect  I  have  never  seen  paid  to  the/ormj,  duties 
tLtid professors  of  religion,  by  any  similar  collection  of  young  men. 

It  is  also  n  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  classes  of  our  Students 
—  the  rude  aud  the  cultivated,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  mingle  without 
distinction  in  their  common  labor,  and  engage  alike  and  with  equal  alac- 
rity in  whatever  duties  are  assigned  them,  free  from  the  effects  of  that 
magic  power  which  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  too  often  exerts  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  different  systems  of  education.' 

Although  deprived  of  so  many  hands,  by  the  Creek  war,  it  seems  that 
very  much  has  been  done  in  the  manual  labor  department  during  the 
last  season.    The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Report: 

*  We  are,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  justified  in  exj)ecting  450  barrels  of 
Corn,  and  30  stacks  of  Fodder.  Thirty  acres  are  in  Cotton;  10,000 
pounds  of  Oats  have  been  secured,  and  a  large  crop  of  Peas,  valued  at 
9100,  and  of  Potatoes  worth  $100  more,  remain  yet  to  be  gathered. 

*  Our  Stock,  consisting  of  six  valuable  horses,  thirty  two  head  of  Cat- 
tle, includiug  twelve  good  milch  Cows,  and  165  head  of  Hogs,  are  gene- 
rally in  a  healthful  and  thriving  condition.  After  supplying  our  table 
with  a  suitable  portion  of  milk,  we  have  made,  at  the  Steward's  Hall, 
100  pounds  of  Butter  within  the  last  nine  months.' 
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